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PREFACE 


TO  THB 


THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presenting  this  translation  of  the  eighth  German  edition  of 
V.  Richter's  **  Organic  Chemistry  *'  the  writer  has  little  to  add  to  what 
has  previously  been  expressed  in  the  prefaces  to  the  preceding  Ameri' 
can  editions  of  this  most  successful  book.  The  student  of  the  present 
edition  will,  however,  very  quickly  discover  that  the  subject- matter,. 
so  ably  edited  by  Professor  AnschQtz,  is  vastly  different  from  that- 
given  in  the  earlier  editions.  Indeed,  the  book  has  sustained  very 
radical  changes  in  many  particulars,  and  certainly  to  its  decided  ad- 
vantage. The  marvelous  advances  in  the  various  lines  of  synthetic 
organic  chemistry  have  made  many  of  the  changes  in  the  text  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  for  practical  reasons  it  has  seemed  best  to  issue 
this  new  edition  in  two  volumes. 

Eminent  authorities,  such  as  Profs,  v.  Baeyer,  E.  Fischer,  Waitz, 
Claisen,  and  others,  have  given  the  editor  the  benefit  of  their  super- 
vision of  chapters  relating  to  special  fields  of  investigation  in  which 
they  are  the  recognized  authorities. 

The  translator  here  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  his  pub- 
lishers, P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  for  their  constant  aid  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Wm.  F.  Fell  &  Co.,  for  the  care  they  have  takec 
and  the  skill  they  have  displayed  in  the  composition  of  what  will  geu- 
erally  be  admitted  to  be  a  difficult  piece  of  typography. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  present  American  edition  of  v.  Richter's  '*  Organic  Chemistry  '^ 
will  be  found  to  differ  very  considerably,  in  its  arrangement  and  size^ 
from  the  first  edition.  The  introduction  contains  new  and  valuable 
additions  upon  analysis,  the  determination  of  molecular  weights, 
recent  theories  on  chemical  structure,  electric  conductivity,  etc. 
The  section  devoted  to  the  carbohydrates  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and  presents  the  most  recent  views  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
this  interesting  group  of  compounds.  The  sections  relating  to  the 
trimethylene,  tetramethylene,  and  pen  tame  thy  lene  series,  the  fur- 
furane,  pyrrol,  and  thiophene  derivatives,  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
while  the  subsequent  chapters,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  aro- 
matic compounds,  are  quite  exhaustive  in  their  treatment  of  special  and 
important  groups.  Such  eminent  authorities  as  Profs.  Ostwald,  von 
Baeyer,  and  Erail  Fischer  have  kindly  supervised  the  author's  pre- 
sentation of  the  material  drawn  from  their  special  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  first  edition  have  been  retained, 
so  that  the  work  will  continue  to  be  available  as  a  text- book  for  gen- 
eral class  purposes,  useful  and  reliable  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of 
organic  compounds,  and  well  arranged  and  satisfactory  as  a  refer* 
ence  volume  for  the  advanced  student  as  well  as  for  the  practical 
chemist. 

The  translator  would  here  express  his  sincere  t'nanics  to  Prof.  v. 
Richter,  whose  hearty  cooperation  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
issue  this  translation  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  German 
edition. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  favorable  reception  of  the  American  translation  of  Prof,  von 
Richter's  "Inorganic  Chemistry"  has  led  to  this  translation  of  the 
**  Chemistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,"  by  the  same  author.  In 
it  will  be  found  an  unusually  large  amount  of  material,  necessitated 
by  the  rapid  advances  in  this  department  of  chemical  science.  The 
portions  of  the  work  which  suffice  for  an  outline  of  the  science  are 
presented  in  large  type,  while  in  the  smaller  print  is  given  equally 
important  matter  for  the  advanced  student.  Frequent  supplementary 
references  are  made  lo  tne  various  journals  containing  original  arti- 
cles, in  which  details  in  methods  and  fuller  descriptions  of  properties, 
etc.,  may  be  found.  The  volume  thus  arranged  will  answer  not  only 
as  a  text-book,  and  indeed  as  a  reference  volume,  but  also  as  a  guide 
in  carrying  out  work  in  the  organic  laboratory.  To  this  end  numerous 
methods  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  important  and  the 
most  characteristic  derivatives  of  the  different  classes  of  bodies. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

While  inorganic  chemistry  was  primarily  developed  through  the 
investigation  of  minerals,  and  was  in  consequence  termed  mineral 
chemistry f  it  may  be  said  that  the  development  of  organic  chemistx-y 
was  due  to  the  study  of  products  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  plant 
and  animal  substances.  About  the  close  of  the  last  century  Lavoisier 
demonstrated  that,  when  the  organic  substances  present  in  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  were  burned,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  were 
always  formed.  It  was  this  chemist  also  who  showed  that  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  these  bodies,  so  different  in  properties,  were 
generally  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to  which  sometimes — 
especially  in  animal  substances — nitrogen  was  added.  Lavoisier 
further  gave  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  peculiarly  constituted 
atomic  groups,  or  radicals,  were  to  be  accepted  as  present  in  organic 
ubstances ;  while  the  mineral  substances  were  regarded  by  him  as  the 
direct  combinations  of  single  elements. 

As  it  seemed  impossible,  for  a  long  time,  to  prepare  organic  bodies 
from  the  elements  synthetically,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  there 
existed  an  essential  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  sub 
stances;  and  this  led  to  the  distinction  of  the  chemistry  of  the  first  as 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  that  of  the  second  as  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
The  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  the  chemical  elements  in  the  living 
bodies  were  subject  to  other  laws  than  those  in  the  so-called  inanimate 
nature,  and  that  the  organic  substances  were  formed  only  in   the 

;  organism  by  the  intervention  of  a  peculiar  vital  force,  and  that  they 

;  could  not  possibly  be  prepared  in  an  artificial  way. 

I       One  fact  sufficed  to  prove  these  rather  restricted  views  to  be  un- 
founded.    The  first  organic  substance  artificially  prepared  was  urea 
2  17 
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(Wohler,  1828).  By  this  synthesis  chiefly,  to  which  others  were  soon 
added,  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  force  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
organic  compounds  was  contradicted.  All  further  attempts  to  separate 
organic  substances  from  the  inorganic  (the  chemistry  of  the  simple 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  compound  radicals,  p.  34)  were  futile.  At 
present  we  know  that  these  do  not  differ  essentially  from  each  other ; 
that  the  peculiarities  of  organic  compounds  are  dependent  solely  on 
the  nature  of  their  essential  constituent,  Carbon;  and  that  all  sub- 
stances belonging  to  plants  and  animals  can  be  artificially  prepared 
from  the  elements.  Organic  Chemistry  is,  therefore,  the  chemistry  of 
the  carbon  compounds.  Its  separation  from  the  chemistry  of  the  other 
elements  is  demanded  by  practical  considerations ;  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  very  great  number  of  carbon  compounds  (about  60,000.  See  B, 
^f  607),  which  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  known  element.  The 
carbon  atoms  unite  readily  with  each  other  to  form  open  and  closed 
rings  or  chains.  This  property  carbon  possesses  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  element.  The  numerous  existing  carbon  nuclei  in 
which  atoms  or  atomic  groups  of  other  elements  have  entered  in  the 
formation  of  organic  derivatives  have  arisen  in  this  manner. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  has  not 
only  brought  new  industries  into  existence,  but  it  has  caused  the  rapid 
development  of  others  of  like  importance  to  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  the  nation.* 

The  advances  of  organic  chemistry  are  equally  important  in  the  inrestigation  of 
the  chemical  processes  in  vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  This  is  the  office  of 
Pkysiolcgical  Chtmistry, 


COMPOSITION  OF  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

BLBMBNTARY  ORQANIC  ANALYSIS. 

Most  carbon  compounds  occurring  in  vegetables  and  animals  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  This  was  demonstrated  by 
Lavoisier,  the  founder  of  organic  elementary  analysis.  Many,  also, 
contain  nitrogen,  and  on  this  account  these  elements  are  termed 
Organogens,  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  present  in  some  naturally 
occurring  substances.  Almost  all  the  elements,  non-metals  and  metals, 
may  be  artificially  introduced  as  constituents  of  carbon  compounds  in 
direct  union  with  carbon.  The  number  of  known  carbon  compounds 
is  exceedingly  great.  The  general  procedure,  therefore,  of  isolating  the 
several  compounds  of  a  mixture,  as  is  done  in  mineral  chemistry  in  the 
separation  of  bases  from  acids,  is  impracticable.  The  mixtures  occur- 
ring in  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  only  separated  by  special 
methods.    The  task  of  elementary  organic  analysis  is  to  determine, 

•  WirtbschalUiche  Bedeutung  chemischer  Arbeit,  von  H.  Wichelhaos,  1893. 
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qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  the  elements  of  a  carbon  compound 
after  it  has  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state  and  characterized  by  definite 
properties,  crystalline  form,  specific  gravity,  melting  point,  and  boiling 
point.  Simple  practical  methods  for  the  direct  determination  of 
oxygen  do  not  exist.  Its  quantity  is  usually  calculated  by  difference, 
after  the  other  constituents  have  been  found. 


DETERMINATION  OP  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

The  presence  of  carbon  in  a  substance  is  shown  by  its  charring  when 
ignited  away  from  air.  Ordinarily  its  quantity,  as  also  that  of  the 
hydrogen,  is  ascertained  by  combustion.  The  substance  is  mixed  in 
a  glass  tube  with  copper  oxide  and  heated.  The  cupric  oxide  gives  up 
its  oxygen,  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper,  while  the  carbon  burns  to 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen  to  water.  In  quantitative  analysis, 
these  products  are  collected  in  separate  vessels,  and  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  latter  determined.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  always 
simultaneously  determined  in  one  operation.  The  details  of  the  quan- 
titative analysis  are  fully  described  in  the  text-books  of  analytical 
chemistry.*  It  is  only  necessary  here,  therefore,  to  outline  the  meth- 
ods employed.  Liebig  deserves  much  credit  for  his  elaboration  of 
these  methods  (Pogg.  A.  (i 831),  ax,  i). 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  combustion  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  copper  oxide  or  fused 
and  granulated  lead  chromate  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  fifty  to  sixty  centimetres  long 
(depending  upon  the  greater  or  less  volatility  of  the  organic  body).  Substances,  which 
bum  with  difficulty,  should  be  mixed  with  finely  divided  cupric  oxide,  finely  divided 
lead  chromate,  or  with  cupric  oxide  to  which  potassium  bichromate  has  been  added. 

The  combustion  tube  is  drawn  into  a  point,  and  the  contracted  end  given  a  bayonet- 
shape  (Liebig),  or  it  is  open  at  both  ends  (Glaser,  A.  Suppl.  7,  213).  Clo^z  has 
also  suggested  the  use  of  an  iron  tube  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  a,  4x3). 

The  tube  is  placed  in  a  suitable  furnace,  which  formerly  was  heated  by  a  charcoal 
fire,  but  at  present  gas  is  exclusively  employed  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  A.  90,  235  ;  Z07, 
37;  Erlenmeyer,  Sr.,  A.  139,  70;  Glasec,  /.  c, ;  AnschQtz  and  Kekuld,  A.  aaS, 
301 ;  B.  as,  2723). 

When  the  tube  has  been  filled,  the  open  end  is  attached  to  an  apparatus  designed 
to  collect  the  water  produced  in  the  combustion.  The  substances  used  to  retain  the 
moisture  are : 

1.  A  U-tube  filled  with  carefully  purified  calcium  chloride,  which  has  been  dried 
at  180®  C. 

2.  Pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  spiral-shaped  tube,  or  pumice 
fri^;nients,  dipped  in  the  acid,  and  placed  in  a  U-tube   (Mathesius,  Z.  anal.  Ch. 

33«  345)* 

3.  Pellets  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  a  U->tube.    The  vessel  intended 

to  receive  the  water  is  m  air-tight  connection  with  the  apparatus  designed  to  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  Liebig  bulb  was  formerly  employed, 
but  later  that  of  Geissler  came  into  use,  and  very  recently  Delisle  (B.  a4,  271)  has 
recommeDded  a  similar  absorption  vessel.     In  commercial  work  U- tubes,  filled  with 

*An]eitang  zur  Analyse  organischer  K5rper,  J.  Liebig.  2.  Aufl.  1853. 
Qoantitative  chemische  Analyse,  R.  Fresenius.  6.  Aufl.,  Bd.  2,  S.  i-zio. 
QMamsche  Analyse  organischer  StofTe,  von  Vortmann. 
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granulRted    soda-lime,  ue  subitiluicd  for  the  cuttomur  bulbs  (Mnlder,  Z.  *nal. 
Ch.  1,  i). 

When  ihe  comboslioD  is  fiaished,  oxygen  free  from  carbon  dioxide  is  forced  into 
the  combust  ion  tube,  or  drawn  ihiough  it  by  means  of  so  aapiralor;  air  being  substi- 
tuted for  it  later,  with  the  precaution  thai  Ihe  pieces  of  apparatus  serving  to  dry  the 
oxygen  and  air  are  filled  with  Ihe  same  malerial  which  was  used  in  the  water- absorbing 
tubes.  As  soon  as  the  entire  system  is  filled  with  air,  disconnect  the  several  pieces 
of  apparatus  and  weigh  them  separately.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  B|n}aimlus 
in  which  the  water  was  collected  represents  the  water  resulting  tram  the  combuslJoa 
of  ihe  weighed  substance,  and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  bulbs  the  quantity  of 
carlMm  dioxide.  Knowing  the  composition  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydn^eo  contained  in  (be  bomt  substance  can  re*dily  be  calculated 
in  percentage- 
Fig.  I  represents  one  end  of  a  combustion  furnace  of  the  type  devised  by  Keknli 


and  Anschilli  (A.  aa8,  301).  In  it  lies  Ihe  combustion  tube  V.  This  is  connected 
with  a  Klinger  cakium  chloride  tube  A  ;  B  is  a  Geissler  potasb-bolb,  joined  to  a 
U-lube  C,  one  limb  of  which  is  filled  with  pieces  of  stick  potash,  and  the  other  with 
calcium  chloride.  G  represents  mica-plates  ;  these  permit  of  a  careful  observation 
of  the  flame.  E  is  a  section  of  the  iron  tube  in  which  the  combustion  lube  V  rests. 
T  is  a  side  clay-cover  placed  over  the  mica-strips.  D  is  a  clay-cover  for  ihe  lop.  R  if 
the  gutter  into  which  Ihe  gas-pipe,  bearing  the  bumera.  can  be  placed  or  Irom 
which  it  can  be  removed  for  repair,  etc. 

Fig.  I  also  shows,  above  the  combustion  tube,  the  anterior  portion  of  a  similar 
lube,  provided  with  a  Bredt  and  Postb  (A.  285,  385)  calcium  chloride  lube,  in  which 
the  movemeni  of  a  drop  of  water  enables  the  analyst  to  delennine  the  ra[ndity  of  the 
combustion.  B'  is  a  U-tube  filled  with  soda-lime  and  provided  with  ground  glass 
stoppers.  C  is  a  similar  tube,  filled  one-half  with  soda-lime  and  one-balf  with 
calcium  chloride. 

Instead  of  oxidizing  the  organic   substance  with  the  combined  oxygen. of  cupric 
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oxide  or  lead  chiomate  the  method  of  Kopfer  may  be  substituted.  In  this  platinum 
black  is  made  to  carry  free  oxygen  to  the  vapors  of  the  substance.  A  much  shorter 
and  mbre  simple  combustion  furnace  may  then  be  employed.  The  method  is  adapted 
to  the  combustion  of  compounds  containing  the  halogens  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  17,  i). 
Dudley  has  found  that  a  platinum  tube,  having  a  layer  of  granular  manganic  oxide 
in  the  anterior  part,  is  of  great  service  when  substances  are  placed  in  boats  and  ex- 
posed to  combustion  (B.  ai,  3172). 

When  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  substances  burned,  oxides  of  it  are  sometimes 
produced ;  these  must  be  reduced  to  nitrogen.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  con- 
ducting the  gases  of  the  combustion  over  a  layer  of  metallic  copper  filings,  or  a 
copper  spiral,  placed  in  the  front  portion  of  the  combustion  tube.  The  latter,  in 
such  cases^  should  be  a  little  longer  than  usual.  The  copper  is  previously  reduced 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  then  ignited,  when  it  often  includes  hydrc^en,  which  sub- 
sequently becomes  water.  To  remedy  this,  the  copper  after  reduction  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  or,  better,  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  or  to 
200^  in  a  vacuum.  Its  reduction  by  the  vapors  of  formic  acid  or  methyl  alcohol  is 
more  advantageous ;  this  may  be  done  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  these  liquids 
into  a  dry  test  tube  and  then  suspending  in  them  the  roll  of  copper  heated  to  redness ; 
<x>pper  thus  reduced  is  perfectly  free  from  hydrogen. 

It  is  generally  unnecessary  to  use  a  copper  spiral  when  the  combustions  are 
executed  in  open  tubes,  because  nitric  oxide  (NO)  only  is  produced,  and  this  passes 
through  the  caustic  potash  unabsorbed  (B.  aa,  3006,  note). 

In  the  presence  of  chlorine^  bromine  or  i4>dine,  halogen  copper  compounds  (CuX) 
arise.  These  are  somewhat  volatile  and  pass  over  into  the  calcium  chloride  tube. 
The  placing  of  a  spiral  of  copper  or  silver  toil  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube  will  obvi- 
ate this.  When  the  organic  compound  contains  sulphur  a  portion  of  the  latter  will 
be  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide,  during  the  combustion  with  cupric  oxide.  This 
may  be  combined  by  introducing  a  layer  of  lead  peroxide  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  17,  i).  Or 
lead  chromate  may  be  substituted  for  the  cupric  oxide.  This  would  convert  the  sul- 
phur into  non- volatile  lead  sulphate.  In  the  combustion  of  organic  salts  of  the 
alkalies  or  earths,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  retained  by  the  base.  To  pre- 
vent this  and  to  expel  the  CO,,  the  substance  in  the  boat  is  mixed  with  potassium 
bichromate  or  chromic  oxide  (B.  13,  1 641). 

When  carbon  alone  is  to  be  determined  this  can  be  effected,  in  many  instances,  in 
the  wet  way,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  (Messinger,  B.  az, 
2910 ;  compare  A.  ays,  151). 


PETBRMINATION  OP  NITROGEN. 

In  many  instances,  the  presence  of  nitrogen  is  disclosed  by  the 
odor  of  burnt  feathers  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  compounds  under 
examination.  Many  nitrogenous  substances  yield  ammonia  when 
heated  with  alkalies  (best  with  soda-lime).  A  simple  and  very  delicate 
test  for  the  detection  of  nitrogen  is  the  following :  Heat  the  substance 
under  examination  in  a  test  tube  with  a  small  piece  of  sodium  or 
potassium.  When  the  substance  is  explosive,  add  dry  soda.  Cyanide 
of  potash,  accompanied  by  slight  detonation,  is  the  product.  Treat 
the  residue  with  water ;  to  the  filtrate  add  ferrous  sulphate,  containing 
a  ferric  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  apply  heat 
and  add  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  An  undissolved,  blue- 
colored  precipitate  (Prussian  blue),  or  a  bluish-green  coloration,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  substance  examined. 

Nitrogen  is  determined  quantitatively :  (i)  as  nitrogen,  by  the 
method  of  Dumas;  (2a)  as  ammonia,  by  the  ignition  of  the  material 
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with  soda-lime  (method  of  Will  and  Varrentrap)  ;  (2b)  as  ammonia, 
by  heating  the  substance  with  sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Kjeldahl. 

I.  Method  of  Dumas. — The  substance,  mixed  with  cupric  oxide,  is  burned  in  a 
tube  of  hard-glass  in  the  anterior  end  of  which  is  a  layer  of  metallic  copper.  The 
latter  serves  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  tube  is  filled  with  car- 
bon dioxide,  obtained  by  heating  either  dry,  primary  sodium  carbonate  or  magnesite, 
contained  in  the  posterior  and  closed  end  of  the  tube.  It  can  also  be  filled  from  a 
carbonic  acid  apparatus  of  the  type  recommended  by  Kreusler  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  24, 
440).  In  the  latter  case  an  open  tube  is  used.  When  necessary  the  Carbon  dioxide 
is  dried  by  passing  it  through  sulphuric  acid.  A  more  practicable  procedure  con- 
sists in  evacuating  the  tub«,  previous  to  the  combustion,  by  aid  of  an  air-pump, 
filling  in  each  time  with  carbon  dioxide  (A.  233,  330,  note),  or  the  air  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  zy,  409). 

When  the  combustion  is  ended,  again  apply  heat  to  another  part  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  layer,  to  insure  the  removal  of  all  the  nitrogen  from  the  tube  and  its 
entrance  into  the  graduated  tube  or  azotometer,  which  may  have  one  of  a  variety  of 
forms  (Zulkowsky,  A.  z8a,  296;  B.  13,  1099;  Schwarz,  B.  13,  771 ;  Ludwig,  B. 
I3i  883  ;  H.  Schiff,  B.  13,  885  ;  SUedel,  6.  13, 2243 ;  Groves,  B.  13, 1341 ;  Ilinski, 
B.  17, 1348).  The  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  graduated  vessel  absorbs  all  the  dis- 
engaged carbon  dioxide,  and  only  pure  nitrogen  remains. 

Given  the  volume  Vt  of  the  gas,  the  barometric  pressure  p  and  the  tension  s  of  the 
potassium  hydroxide  (Wiillner,  Fogg.  A.  103,  529;  zzo,  564)  at  the  temperature  /of 
the  surrounding  air,  the  volume  Vo  at  o^  and  760  mm.  may  be  easily  deduced : 

**       760(14-0.003665/) 

Multiply  Vo  by  0.0012562,  the  weight  of  I  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  o^  and  760  mm. ,  and 
the  product  will  represent  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  observed  gas  volume : 

Vt  (/— j) 

^=  760(1 -f  1.003665 /)X^'^"^^"' 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  substance  analyzed  can  easily  be  calculated  from 
this  quantity. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  observed  gas  volume  V,  from  the  observed  barometric 
pressure  and  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  to  the  normal  pressure  of 
760  mm.  and  the  temperature  of  o^ ,  the  reduction  may  be  more  readily  effected  by  com- 
paring the  observed  volume  of  gas  or  vapor  with  the  expansion  of  a  normal  gas- 
volume  (100)  measured  at  760  mm.  and  o^.     For  this  purpose  employ  the  equation 

V0  =  V. ,  in  which  v  represents  the  changed  normal  volume  (100).    The  appara- 

V 

tus  recommended  by  Kreusler  (B.  zy,  30)  and  Winkler  (B.  z8,  2534),  or  even  the 
Lunge  (B.  z8,  2030 ;  23,  440;  24,  1656,  3491 ;  J.  A.  Miiller,  B.  36,  R.  388}  nitrom- 
eter will  answer  very  well  for  this  purpose,  or  the  nitrogen  may  be  collected  m  a  gas* 
baroscope  (B.  27,  2263). 

Frankland  and  Armstrong  conduct  the  combustion  in  a  vacuum,  and  dispense  with 
the  layer  of  metallic  copper  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube.  If  any  nitric  oxide 
is  formed  it  is  collected  together  with  the  nitrogen,  and  is  subsequently  removed  by 
absorption  (B.  22,  3065). 

Consult  the  Z.  anal.  Ch.  17,  409  ;  E.  Fflager,  ibid.^  z8,  296;  and  Jannasch  and  V. 
Meyer,  A.  233,  375  for  methods  by  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  deter- 
mined simultaneously. 

See  Gehrenbeck  (B.  22,  1694)  when  a  method  is  desired  for  the  simultaneons 
estimation  of  nitrogen  and  hydrc^n  in  cases  where  the  carbon  was  determined  in 
the  wet  way. 
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For  the  simultaneous  determiDation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  see  Klingemann, 
A.  a75, 92. 

2.  Method  of  Will  and  Varrentrmp. — ^When  most  nitrogenous  organic  com- 
pounds (nitro-deriTatiTes  excepted)  are  ignited  with  alkalies,  all  the  nitrogen  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas.  Mix  the  weighed,  finely  puWerized  substance 
with  soda-lime  (about  10  parts),  place  the  mixture  in  a  combustion  tube  about  30  cm. 
in  length,  and  nil  in  with  soda-lime.  In  the  open  end  of  the  tube  there  is  placed  a 
mbber  stopper  bearing  a  bulb  apparatus,  in  which  there  is  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  is  first  heated  in  the  furnace,  then  that  containing  the 
miztnre.  To  cany  all  the  ammonia  into  the  bulb,  conduct  air  through  the  tube,  after 
breaking  off  the  point.  The  ammonium  chloride  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated with  pladnic  chloride,  as  ammonio-platinum  chloride  (PtCl4.2NH^Cl),  the 
precipitate  ignited,  and  the  residual  Pt  weighed ;  I  atom  of  Pt  corresponds  to  2  mole- 
cules of  NH,  or  2  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

Or  having  placed  a  definite  v<Mume  of  acid  in  the  apparatus,  the  excess  afler  the 
ammonia  absorption  may  be  detennined  volumetrically,  using  fluorescein  or  methyl 
oruige  as  an  indicator. 

Generally,  too  little  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  this  method.  A  portion  of  the  ammo- 
nia suffers  decomposition.  This  b  avoided  by  adding  sugar  to  the  mixture  of  sub- 
stance and  soda-lime,  and  by  not  heating  the  tube  too  intensely  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  19, 91). 
It  is  also  advisable  to  fill  np  the  tube  with  soda-lime  as  far  as  is  possible  (Z.  anid.  Ch. 
22,  2S0). 

The  method  of  Will  and  Varrentrap  is  made  more  widely  applicable  by  adding 
reducing  substances  to  the  soda-lime.  Goldberg  (B.  z6,  2549)  uses  a  mixture  of* 
soda-lime  (zoo  parts),  stannous  sulphide  (100  parts),  and  sulphur  (20  parts) ;  this  he 
considers  especially  advantageous  in  estimating  the  nitrogen  of  nitro-  and  azo-com- 
ponnds.  For  nitrates,  AmcHd  (B.  z8, 806)  employs  a  mixture  of  soda-lime  (2  parts), 
sodium  hyposulphite  (l  part),  and  sodium  formate  (i  part). 

3.  Method  of  Kjeldahl. — ^The  substance  is  dissolved  by  heating  it  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Potassium  permanganate  is  then  added  until  a  green  color 
appears.  This  treatment  decomposes  the  organic  matter ;  its  nitrogen  is  converted 
into  ammonia.  Aiter  the  liquid  has  been  diluted  with  water  the  ammonia  is  expelled 
from  it  by  boilinff  with  sodium  hydroxide  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  22,  366).  This  method  is 
well  adi^ited  for  me  determination  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  and  animal  substances; 
compare  urea.  When  estimating  the  nitrogen  of  nitro-  and  cyanogen  compounds  it 
will  be  found  decidedly  advantageous  to  add  sugar,  and  with  nitrates,  benzoic  acid. 
The  addition  of  potassium  permanganate  will  usually  be  unnecessary,  while  that  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  said  to  be  highly  advantageous  (B.  18,  R.  199,  297).  Pyridine  and 
qtunoline  cannot  be  analyzed  by  this  meth^  (B.  19,  R.  367,  368^. 

The  Kjeldahl  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  has  mpidly  become  a  favo- 
rite in  both  scientific  and  technical  work.  The  simplicity  of  operation  and  of  appa- 
ratus has  been  its  chief  recommendation.  A  number  of  parallel  determinations  can 
be  simultaneously  performed  in  this  way.  The  numerous  modifications  of  the 
method,  which  have  been  proposed  to  render  it  generally  applicable,  have  not  yet 
attained  their  aim  and  purpose. 

NOTK. — The  nitrogen  of  nitro-  and  nitroso-compounds  can  be  determined  indi- 
rectly with  a  titrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  latter  converts  the  groups 
NO,  and  NO  into  the  amide  group,  with  the  production  of  stannic  chloride.  The 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  learned  by  titrating  the  excess  of  stannous  salt  with  an 
iodine  solution  (Method  of  Limpricht,  B.  zz,  40). 


DSTBRMINATION  OP  THB  HALOGENS,  SULPHUR  AND  PHOSPHORUS. 

QualitoHve  Detection:  Substances   containing  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine yield,  when  burned,  a  flame  having  a  green-tinged  border.  The  fol- 
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lowing  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate.  A  little  cupric  oxide  is  placed 
on  a  platinum  wire,  ignited  in  a  flame  until  it  appears  colorless,  when 
a  little  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  put  on  the  cupric  oxide 
and  this  heated  in  the  non-luminous  gas  flame.  The  latter  is  colored 
an  intense  greenish- blue  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine.  More  decisive  is  to  ignite  the  substance  in  a  test  tube  with 
burnt  lime  (free  from  halogens),  dissolve  the  mass  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  add  silver  nitrate. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  is  often  shown  by  fusing  the  substance 
examined  with  potassium  hydroxide;  potassium  sulphide  results,  and 
produces  a  black  stain  of  silver  sulphide  on  a  clean  piece  of  silver,  or 
by  heating  the  substance  with  metallic  sodium  and  testing  the  aqueous 
filtrate  for  sodium  sulphide  with  sodium  nitroprusside.  In  estimating 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  ignite  the  weighed  substance  with  a  mixture 
of  saltpeter  and  potassium  carbonate.  The  resulting  sulphuric  land 
phosphoric  acids  are  sought  for  by  the  usual  methods. 

Quantitative  Determination  :  A  hard  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  about  33 
cm.  in  length,  is  partly  filled  with  calcium  oxide,  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance 
with  lime,  followed  by  a  layer  of  calcium  oxide.  The  latter  should  be  free  of 
chlorine.  Heat  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace  ;  after  cooling  shake  its  contents 
into  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter,  add  silver  nitrate  and  weigh  the  precipitated  silver 
haloid. 

The  decomposition  is  easier,  if  we  substitute  for  lime  a  mixture  of  lime  with  ^ 
part  sodium  carbonate,  or  i  part  sodium  carbonate,  with  2  parts  potassium  nitrate, 
and  in  the  case  of  substances  volatilizing  with  difficulty,  a  platinum  or  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, heated  over  a  gas  lamp,  may  be  used  (A.  195,  295  and  190,  40).  With  com- 
pounds containing  iodine,  iodic  acid  is  apt  to  form ;  but  after  solution  of  the  mass  this 
maybe  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  volumetric  method  of  Volhard  (A.  190,  i) 
for  estimating  hal(^ens  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  may  be  employed 
instead  of  the  customary  gravimetric  course. 

The  same  decomposition  can  also  be  effected  by  ignition  with  iron,  ferric  oxide 
and  sodium  carbonate  (E.  Kopp,  B.  zo,  290). 

The  substances  containing  the  halogens  may  also  be  burned  in  oxygen.  The 
gases  are  conducted  over  platinized  quartz  sand,  and  the  products  collected  in  suitable 
solutions  (Zulkowsky,  B.  18,  R.  648). 

The  substances  maybe  burned  in  an  open  combustion  tube  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
conducting  the  products  through  a  layer  of  pure  granular  lime  (or  soda-lime],  which 
is  placed  in  the  same  tube  and  raised  to  a  red  heat.  Later,  the  lime  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  the  halogens  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  the  sulphuric  acid  by  barium 
chloride  and  the  phosphoric  acid  (after  removal  of  the  excess  of  silver  by  HCl)  by 
uranium  acetate.  Arsenic  may  be  determined  similarly  (BrUgelmann,  Z.  anal.  Ch. 
15,  I  and  16,  I).  Sauer  recommeiids  collecting  the  sulphur  dioxide,  arising  in  the 
combustion  of  the  substance,  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  bromine  {ibid.  12, 178). 

To  determine  sulphur  and  the  halogens  by  the  method  suggested  by  P.  Klason 
(B.  19, 1 910],  the  substance  is  oxidized  in  a  current  of  oxygen  charged  with  nitroso- 
vapors.  The  products  of  combustion  are  conducted  over  rolls  of  platinum  foil.  Con- 
sult 111.  Poleck  (Z.  anal.  Ch.  22,  171)  upon  a  method  which  is  applicable  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  sulphur  contained  in  coal  gas. 

A  method  of  frequent  use  for  the  determination  of  the  halogens, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  organic  bodies  is  that  of  Carius  (Z.  anal. 
Ch.  I,  240;  4,451;  10,  103;  Linnemann, /^///.  11,325;  Obermeyer, 
B.  20,  2928). 
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The  substance,  weighed  out  in  a  small  glass  tube,  is  heated  together 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  to  150-300^  C,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  and  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  silver  haloid  (B.  28,  R. 
478,  864)  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  determined.  The  furnace 
of  Babo  (B.  13,  1 219)  is  especially  adapted  for  the  heating  of  tubes. 
The  results  by  this  method  are  not  always  reliable  (A.  223,  184). 

In  many  instances,  especially  when  the  sul)stances  are  soluble  in 
water,  the  halogens  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam, 
and  converted  into  salts,  the  quantity  of  which  is  determined  in  the 
filtered  liquid  (Kekul^,  A.  Suppl.  i,  340). 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  can  often  be  estimated  by  the  wet  method. 
The  oxidation  is  effected  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  and 
caustic  alkali,  or  with  potassium  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(Messinger,  B.  ai,  2914). 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  MOLECULAR  FORMULA.* 

The  elementary  analysis  affords  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
analyzed  substance.  There  remains,  however,  the  deduction  of  the 
atomic-molecular  formula. 

We  arrive  at  the  simplest  ratio  in  the  number  of  elementary  atoms 
contained  in  a  compound,  by  dividing  the  percentage  numbers  by  the 
respective  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

Thus,  the  analjrsis  of  lactic  acid  gave  the  following  percentage  composition:— 

Carbon, 40.0  per  cent 

Hjrdrogen, 6.6        " 

OiygtUf 53.4        ••        (by  difference). 

100.  o 

Dividing  these  numbers  by  the  corresponding  weights  (C  =  12,  H  =  i,  O  as  16), 
the  following  quotients  are  obtained : — 

TI_  =3.3  ---  =  00  V  =  3-3 

12  X  16 

Therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  C,  H  and  O,  in  the  lactic  add,  is  as 
3.3:  6.6:3.3  or  I:  2:  I.  1*hc  simplest  atomic  formula,  then,  would  be  CH,0; 
however,  it  remains  undetermined  what  multiple  of  this  formula  expresses  the  true 
composition.  The  lowest  formula  of  a  compound,  by  which  is  expressed  the  ratio  of 
the  atoms  of  other  elements  to  those  of  the  carbon  atoms,  is  an  empirie  formula. 
Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  different  substances  having  the  empiric  formula 
CH,0,  for  example  oxymethylene,  CH,0,  acetic  acid,  C^H^O,,  lactic  acid,  CsH^O,, 
grape  sugar,  C,H„0,,  etc. 

With  compounds  of  complicated  structure,  the  derivation  of  the 

*  Die  Bestimmung  des  Moleculaigewichts  in  theoretischer  und  practischer  Beae- 
hoDg,  von  K.  Winducbf  \^%* 
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simplest  formula  is,  indeed,  unreliable,  because  various  formulas  may 
be  deduced  from  the  percentage  numbers  by  giving  due  regard  to  the 
possible  sources  of  error  in  observation.  The  true  molecular  formula, 
therefore,  can  only  be  ascertaiped  by  some  other  means.  Three 
courses  of  procedure  are  open  to  us.  First,  the  study  of  the  chemical 
reactions,  and  the  derivatives  of  the  substance  under  consideration. 
Second,  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  volatile  substances. 
Third,  determining  certain  properties  of  the  solutions  of  soluble  sub- 
stances. 

(i)  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  by  the  Chemical 

Method. 

This  is  applicable  to  all  substances.  It  is  generally  very  compli- 
cated, and  does  not  invariably  lead  to  definite  conclusions.  It  con- 
sists in  preparing  derivatives,  analyzing  them  and  comparing  their 
formulas  with  the  supposed  formula  of  the  original  compound.  The 
problem  becomes  simpler  when  the  substance  is  either  a  base  or  an 
acid.  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  a  salt,  determine  the 
quantity  of  metal  combined  with  the  acid,  or  of  the  mineral  acid  in 
union  with  the  base,  and  from  this  calculate  the  equivalent  formula. 
A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

FreDcre  the  silver  salt  of  lactic  acid  (the  siWer  salts  are  easily  obtained  pare,  and 

fenerally  crystallize  without  water)  and  determine  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it.  We 
nd  54.8  per  cent,  of  silver.  As  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  =  107.7,  the  amount 
of  the  other  constituent  combined  with  one  atom  of  Ag  in  silver  lactate,  may  be 
calculated  from  the  proportion — 

54.8  :  (too  —  54.8)  :  :  107.7  :  z 
X  =  89.0. 

Granting  that  lactic  acid  is  monobasic,  that  in  the  silver  salt  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  silver,  it  follows  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  free  (lactic)  acid  must 
=  89  -f  I  =:  90.  Consequently,  the  simplest  empiric  formula  pf  the  acid,  CH,0 
=  30,  must  be  tripled.  Hence,  the  molecular  formula  of  the  free  acid  Is  QJAfi^  = 
90: 

SI  =  36 40.0 
,=    6, 6.7 

0,  =  48 53.3 

In  studying  a  base,  the  platinum  double  salt  is  usually  prepared.  The  constitu- 
f  Ml  of  these  double  salts  is  analogous  to  that  of  ammonio-platinum  chloride — 
1^C^^.2(NH,HC1) — ^the  ammonia  being  replaced  by  the  base.  The  quantity  of 
platinum  in  the  double  salt  is  determined  by  ignition,  and  calculating  the  quantity  of 
the  constituent  combined  with  one  atom  of  Ft  (198  parts).  From  the  number 
found,  subtract  six  atoms  of  chlorine  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  then  divide  by 
two  ;  the  result  will  be  the  equivalent  or  molecular  weight  of  the  base. 

Or,  the  substance  is  subjected  to  reactions  of  various  kinds,  e.g.^  the  substitution 
of  its  hydrogen  by  chlorine.  The  simplest  formula  of  acetic  acid,  as  described  above, 
is  CH,0.  By  substitution  three  acids  can  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid.  These,  upon 
treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen,  revert  to  the  original  acetic  acid.     They 

CjHjClOj — monochloracetic  acid, 

C,H,C1,02— dichloracetic  acid,  and 

C,HC1,0, — trichloracetic  acid. 
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Consequently,  there  must  be  three  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  acid.  Thia 
would  lead  us  to  the  formula  C,H^O,  for  it. 

Knowing  the  molecular  value  of  an  analyzed  compound,  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  multiply  its  empiric  formula  to  obtain  one  which 
will  express  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule.  This 
will  be  the  empiric  molecular  formula. 


(2)  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  from  the  Vapor 

Density, 

This  method  is  limited  to  those  substances  which  can  be  gasified 
and  volatilized  without  suffering  decomposition.  It  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  Avogadro,  according  to  which  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  and 
vapors  at  like  temperature  and  like  pressure  contain  an  equal  number 
of  molecules  (see  v.  Richter*s  Inorganic  Chemistry).  The  molecular 
weights  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  specific  gravities.  As  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  compared  with  H  =  i,  but  the  molecular  weights  with 
H]  =  2;  we  ascertain  the  molecular  weights  by  multiplying  the  specific 
gravity  by  two.  Should  the  specific  gravity  be  referred  to  air  =  i, 
then  the  molecular  weight  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  multiplied 
by  28.86  (since  air  is  14.43  times  heavier  than  hydrogen). 

Molecular  Weight.  Specific  Gravity. 

Ahr, —  —  14,43  * 

Hydrogen,  .   .   .   .  H,  =2  i  0.0603 

Oxygen, O,  =  31.92  15.96  1.1060 

Water H-X)       =  17.96  8.98  0.622 

Methane,    ....  CH^       =  15.97  7.98  0.553 

The  results  arrived  at  by  the  chemical  method,  by  transpositions, 
and  those  obtained  by  the  physical  method,  by  the  vapor  density — 
are  always  identical.  Experience  teaches  this.  If  a  deviation  should 
occur,  it  is  invariably  in  consequence  of  the  substance  suffering  decom- 
position, or  dissociation,  in  its  conversion  into  vapor. 

Two  essentially  different  principles  underlie  the  methods  employed 
in  determining  the  vapor  density.  According  to  one,  by  weighing  a 
vessel  of  known  capacity  filled  with  vapor,  we  ascertain  the  weight  of 
the  latter — method  of  Dumas  and  Bunsen.  Or,  in  accordance  with 
the  other  principle,  a  weighed  quantity  of  substance  is  vaporized  and 
the  volume  of  the  resulting  vapor  determined.  In  this  case  the  vapor 
volume  may  be  directly  measured — methods  of  Gay-Lussac  and  A.  W. 
Hofmann  ;  or  it  may  be  calculated  from  the  equivalent  quantity  of  a 
liquid  expelled  by  the  vap)or — displacement  methods.  The  first  three 
methods,  of  which  a  fuller  description  may  be  found  in  more  extended 
text-books,*  are  seldom  employed  at  present  in  laboratories,  because 
the  recently  published  method  of  V.  Meyer,  characterized  by  sim* 

*  Consult  HandwOrterbuch  der  Cbemie,  Ladenburg,  Bd.  3,  244. 
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plicity  in  execution,  affords  sufficiently  accurate  results  for  all  ordinary 

purposes. 

Melbod  of  Victor  Mejrer. — V&por  density  detenninatioQ  hj  air  displacrmetil.* 

AccoidiDg  to  Ihii  a.  weighed  quantity  of  substince  is  vaporized  in  an  enclosed  space, 

when  it  displaces  an  equal  Tolume  of  air,  which  is  measured.     Fig.  2  represents  the 

apparatus  conitnicted  for  this  puqiose.      It  coDsisti  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  to  which 

is  fused  the  cylindrical  vessel,  A.     The  upper,  somewhat  enlsiged  opening,  B,  is 

closed  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.     There  is  also  a  short  capillary  gss-delivety  tube, 

C,  intended  to  conduct  out  the  displaced  air.     It  leimiDates  in  the  water  both,  D. 

The  substance  is  weighed  out  In  a  small  glass  tube 

provided  with  a  stopper,  and  vaporiied  in  A.     The 

escaping  air  is  collected  in  the  eudiometei,  E.     The 

vapor-lMtb,  used  ia  heating,  consists  of  a  wide  glass 

cylinder,  A,t  whose  lower,  totnevhat  enlaced  end, 

is  closed  and  filled  with  a  liquid  of  known  boiling 

point.     The  liquid  employed  is  determined  by  the 

substance  under  eiuninatian  ;  its  boiling  point  must 

be  above  that  of  the  latter.     Some  of  the  liquids  in 

use  ore  water  (loo°),  xylene  (about  140°),  aniline 

(184"),  ethyl  benioale  (113°),  amyl  benioate  (261°), 

and  diphenylamine  (310°). 

The  vapor  density,  5,  equals  the  weight  of  the 
rapor,  P  (afforded  by  the  weight  of  the  substance 
employed),  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
Tolnme  of  air,  F' — 


I  ccm.  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs 
0.001293  g™™-  The  air  volume  Vi.  found  at  the 
observed  temperature  is  under  the  pressure  p  —  i, 
in  which  p  indicates  the  barometric  pressure  and  s 
the  tension  of  the  aaueous  vapor  at  lempeisCaTe  I. 
The  weight  then  would  be— 

P'  =  o.ooi2q3.    Vi.     ! .J—.L-  t 

'      I  +  0.00367 1        760    * 

Consequently  the  vapor  density  sought  is — 

p_P  (1  +  0.00367  t.)  760 
0.001293.      Vt(/— J) 

The  dijplaced  air  may  be  collected  in  the  gatiaro- 
^fi-x-  /c^  (compare  p.  21).     (6.27,2267.) 

V.  Meyer's  method  yields  results  that  are  perfectly 
satisfactory /r-dfAi'a//)',  although  not  without  some  slight  error  in  principle.  How- 
ever, they  answer,  because  in  deducing  the  molecular  weight  from  the  vapor  density, 
relatively  large  numbers  are  considered  and  the  Utile  differences  discarded.  A  greater 
inaccuracy  may  arise  in  the  method  in  Riling  in  the  substances  as  described,  because 
air  is  apt  to  enter  the  vessel.  L.  Meyer  (B.  13,  991I,  Ficcard,  {iiiJ.  13,  1080), 
Mahlmaon  {ibid.  iS,  1624),  and  V.  Meyer  and  Biltz  {ibiii.  3i,  63S)  have  suggested 
dilferent  devices  to  avoid  this  source  of  erroi.    To  test  the  decomposability  of  the 

•B.  II,  1867,  22S3.  t  B.  19.  1863. 

t  It  is  simpler  to  make  the  reduction  to  760  mm.  and  0°  by  comparison  with  ■ 
noraud  volnme  (p.  33). 
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substance  at  tbe  temperature  of  the  experiment,  heat  a  small  portion  of  it  in  a  glass 
bulb  provided  with  a  long  point  (B.  14,  1466). 

Substances  boiling  above  300^  are  heated  in  a  lead-bath  (B.  xi,  2255V  Porpelain 
vessels  are  used  when  the  temperature  required  is  so  high  as  to  melt  glass,  and  the 
heating  is  conducted  in  gas  ovens  (B.  xa,  1 1 12).  Where  air  affects  the  substances 
in  vapor  form,  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  pure  nitrogen.  (Compare  B.  18,  2809;  ax, 
688.)  When  the  substances  under  investigation  attack  the  porcelain,  tubes  of  platinum 
are  substituted  for  the  latter.  These  are  enclosed  in  glazed  porcelain  tubes,  and  heated 
in  furnaces  (B.  12,2204;  Z.  phys.  Ch.  x,  146;  B.  ax,  688).  This  form  of  appa- 
ratus allows  of  the  simultaneous  determination  of  temperature  (B.  X5, 141 ;  Z.  phys. 
Ch.  X,  153). 

For  modifications  in  methods  of  determining  the  density  of  gases,  consult  V. 
Meyer,  B.  X5, 137, 1161  and  2771 ;  Langer  and  V.  Meyer,  Pyrotechnische  Untersuch- 
nngen,  1885;  Oafts,  B.  X3,  851,  14,  356,  and  x6,  457.  For  air-baths  and  regula- 
tors see  L.  Meyer,  B.  x6, 1087 ;  17,  478. 

Modifications  of  the  displacement  method,  adapted  for  work  under  reduced  pres- 
sure, have  been  proposed  by  La  Coste  (B.  x8,  2122),  Schall  (B.,  aa,  140 ;  B.  ay, 
R.  604),  Eyckmann  (B.  aa,  2754),  V.  Meyer  and  Demuth  (B.  33,  311 ;  Richards 
(B.  as,  9x9,  note),  Neuberg  (B.  a4,  729,  2543). 

For  the  method  of  Nilson  and  Pettersson,  see  B.  17,  987  and  xg,  R.  88 ;  also  J. 
pr.  Ch.  33j  I.    See  B.  ax,  2767,  for  the  method  of  Biltz. 

(3)  Deiermination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  of  Substances  when  in 

Solution, 

I.  By  Means  of  Osmotic  Pressure. — Recently  van  't  Hoif  (Z. 
ph)rs.  Ch.  X,  481 ;  3,  198;  B.  27,  6)  has  developed  an  exceedingly 
important  theory  in  regard  to  solutions.*  According  to  this  new  idea 
chemical  substances,  when  in  dilute  solution,  exhibit  a  deportment 
similar  to  that  observed  when  in  a  gaseous  or  vapor-form ;  therefore, 
the  laws  applicable  to  gases  (Boyle,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Avogadro) 
possess  the  same  value  for  solutions.  We  know  that  the  gas-particles 
exert  pressure,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  particles  of  compounds, 
when  dissolved,  exert  a  pressure,  which  is  directly  expressed  or  shown 
by  the  osmotic  phenomena,  and  hence  it  is  termed  osmotic  pressure. 
This  pressure  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  an  equal 
amount  of  the  substance,  if  it  were  converted  into  gas,  and  occupied 
the  same  volume,  at  the  same  temperature,  as  the  solution.  Solutions 
containing  molecular  quantities  of  different  substances  exert  the  same 
osmotic  pressure.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  gas- 
pressure,  to  directly  deduce  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substances  in 
solution  from  this  osmotic  pressure. 

PfefTer  determines  osmotic  pressure  by  means  of  artificial  cells,  having  semi- 
permeable walU.  If  suitably  modified  this  method  pronuses  to  be  of  wide  applica- 
bility (Ladenbnig,  B.  aa,  1225). 

'Tht  piasmofyHc  method  of  de  Vries  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  415),  employed  in  determin- 
ing osmotic  pressure,  is  based  upon  the  use  of  living  plant  cells. 

To  calculate  the  molecular  weight,  make  use  of  the  general  formula  for  gases : 
pr  =  RT,  in  whidi  R  represents  a  constant,  and  T  the  absolute  temperature,  calcu- 

*See  Ostwald'sGrundriss  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,2.  Aafl..x890 ;  Lothar  MeyeTt 
Gmndzflge  der  theoretischen  Chemie,  2.  Aufl.  1893. 
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lated  from  —  273*'  forward.  If  this  equation  is  also  to  include  the  law  of  ATOgadro 
(that  the  molecular  weights  of  gases  or  dissolved  substances  occupy  the  same  volume 
at  like  temperature  and  pressure),  then  molecular  quantities  of  the  substances  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  constant  equals  84500  for  gram  molecu- 
lar weights  (2  grams  hydrogen,  or  31.92  grams  oxygen)  at  the  temperature  o®  (or 
273®),  and  tne  pressure  (gas  or  osmotic  pressure)  of  76  cm.  of  mercury. 

p  .  V  ==  84500  .  T.* 

M 

y  represents  the  volume  corresponding  to  the  gram  molecular  weight  (vr= ,  in 

a 

which  a  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  I  c.cm.  of  the  gas,  or  dissolved  substance,  con- 
tained in  I  ccm.  of  the  solution).     Substituting  figures  the  formula  would  read: 

P  •    13.59  X  — =  84500  (273 -ft),  with  the  four  variables  p,  M,  a  and  t.     If 

a 

three  of  these  be  given  the  fourth  can  be  calculated.  Consequently,  the  molecular 
weight  M  is  found  from  the  formula: — 

^  _a  .  84500  (273  4- 1)  _a  .  6218  (273  -f  t) 
P  •  »3-59  P 

2.  From  the  Lowering  of  the  Vapor  Pressure  or  the  Elevation  of  the 
Boiling  Point. — The  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  solutions  is  closely  allied  to 
osmotic  pressure.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  solutions  at  the  same  temperature  have  a 
lower  vapor  pressure  (f^)  than  the  pure  solvent  (f ),  and  consequently  boil  at  a  more 
elevated  temperature  than  the  latter.  The  lowering  in  pressure  (f —  P)  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  dissolved  (Wtlllner).  This  harmonizes  with  the 

equation  =  k  g,  in  which  k  represents  the  ' '  relative  lowering  of  the  vapor 

pressure"  | -^^    |  for  z  per  cent,  solutions,  and  g  their  percentage  content. 

If  the  lowering  be  referred  not  to  equal  quantities,  but  rather  to  molecular  quanti- 
ties of  the  substances  dissolved,  it  will  be  discovered  that  equi-molecular  solutions 
(those  containing  molecular  Quantities  of  the  different  substances  in  equal  amounts  in 
the  same  solvent)  show  equal  lowering — the  molecular  vapor  pressure  lowering  is  con- 
stant:— 

f 

Again,  on  comparing  the  relative  lowering  of  vapor  pressure  in  different  solvents, 
it  will  be  found  also  that  they  are  equal,  if  equal  amounts  of  the  substances  are  dis- 
solved in  molecular  quantities  of  the  solvent.  In  its  broadest  sense  the  law  would 
read :  The  lowering  of  vapor-pressure  is  to  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solvent  (f )  as  the 
number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  body  (n)  is  to  the  total  number  of  molecules 
(n-HN):- 

f— f^_      n 

f         n-fN. 

_  /-* 

Substituting  the  quotients  — %-  and (g  and  G  represent  the  weight  quantities 

m  M 


*  R  =  ?-I- ;  p  =  1033  =  76  X  1 3-  59  (sp-  gr.  of  mercury)  ;  v  =  22330  ==  32.92/ 

aooi430  (wt.  of  I  ccm.  of  oxygen).    R  =  '^33  X  g^330, 

273 
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of  the  labsfknee  and  the  solrent ;  m  and  M  >re  their  motecniar  weights),  fot  n  and 
N,  it  wilt  be  euy  lo  calculate  the  molecular  weights. 

F.  M.  RaouU  (1S87)  developed  these  rules  empiricall)'.  Soon  thereafter  van  't 
Hoff  [Z.  phji.  Ch.  3,  115)  deduced  them  theoretically  from  the  osmotic  pressure. 
They  an  only  of  Talne  for  non-Tolaiile  (as  compared  with  the  loWeni)  lubatancef, 
or  such  as  volatiliie  with  difficulty.  The  same  abnormalities  ohserred  with  osmotic 
pressure  and  depression  in  the  freezing  point  also  appear  here. 

The  methods  for  the  determination  of  vapor- pressure  aie  yet  too  little  known  tltd 
piimitife  in  their  nature  to  be  applied  in  the  practical  determination  of  molecular 
weights  {B.  2a,  1084 ;  Z.  phys.  Ch.  4,  538).  II  is  easier  lo  determine  ifae  rise  in 
the  boiling  points;  this  is  also  more  reliable  (Boclunaon,  Z.  phj*.  Ch.  4,  539;  6, 
43T.  «.  "3;  <5.  656;  B,  aj,  R.  727;  aS,  R.  43H). 

Method  of  Beckmann. — A  small  flask  (Fig,  31  provided  with  three  tubulures  is 
nsed  as  the  boiling  vessel.     A  platinum  wire  t  is  fused  into  its  bottom.     This  accel- 
enies  the  boiling.     The  flask  U  tilled  one-half  (/)  with  glass  beads.     The  wide 
side-tube  D  supports  an  accurate  thermometer  (Walferdin),  which  reaches  to  the 
contents  of  the  vessel.     Later  its  mercnry  reservoir  is  wholly  imroencd  in  the  solvenL 
The  condenser  3  is  fixed  in  i,   so  that  the  vapors  can  only  reach  it  throng  the 
opeaine  d.     Its  lower  end  should  terminate  about  I  cm.  above  the  glass  pearls,  in 
<tfdcr  that  rising  vapor-bubbles  do  not  retard  Ihe  tc- 
tuming  liquid.     The  flask,  closed  with  stoppers,  is 
carefully   weighed    to   centiKrsmi,    and   the   solvent 
introduced   until   its   level   is  at  e.     Its  quantity  i* 
found  In  reweigbing.     The  btnling  vessel  is  now 
•QmHuded  by  an  asbestos  mantle,  filled  oat  above 
with  cotton,   but   with   an   exposed   bottom.      The 
retunt-tnbe  S  is   connected  with  a   Soihlet  bulb- 
cooler  or,  if  the  metal  is  attacked,  with  an  ordinary 
'  LielHg  condenser.     Note  the  boiling  pdnt  of  the 
solvent,  and  after  Ihe  introduction  of  the  substance 
through  the  tube   C,  determine   (he  iMiling  point  % 
second  time.     In  this  way  we  ascertain  the  rise  in 
boiling  p(Hnt.     Beckmann  has  so  modified  this  aiHM- 
ratus  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  solvents  having  bigh 
boiling  points  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  8,  223),    S.  Arrhenins  has 
deduced  a  formula  for  molecular  rise  in  boiling  point, 
which  i)  perfectly  analogous  to  that  deduced  by  van  't 
Hcff  ibc  Ihe  noleculai'  depression  of   Ihe  freezing  p,^ 

point.     The  molecolar  rise  J  \*i  d  =  o.o3.-^, 

in  wbicfa  T  represents  the  absolute  boiling  point,  and  w  ihe  heat  of  evaptMation  of 
the  solvent.  Upon  dissolving  i  gram-molecule  of  a  substance,  i.  r.,  if  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  body  Is  m,  with  m  g  of  il  in  too  grams  of  solvent,  the  boiling 
point  will  be  raised  about  d",  upon  dissolving  pg  of  the  substaitce  in  loo  gr.  of 
•olvent  about  d,  -^  d.  -£;  from  which 


o  grams  of  Ihe  solvent, 
d  =  molecular  rise  in  boiling  point  |  ^  0.02 V 

d,  ^  observed  rise  in  boiling  point 

The  molecular  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  in  the  case  of  ether  is  31.1°,  of 
dlloroform  36.6°,  and  of  acetic  add  25.3°. 
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A.  Naumann,  B.  ix,  429,  has  devised  a  method  for  molecular  weight  determina- 
tion by  the  distillation  of  liquids  not  miscible  with  water.  He  conducts  steam 
through  them. 

3.  From  the  Depression  of  the  Freezing  Point. — The  mole- 
cular weights  of  dissolved  substances  are  more  accurately  and  readily 
deduced  from  the  depression  of  the  freezing  points  of  their  solutions. 
Blagden  in  1788,  and  ROdorfTin  1861^  found  that  the  depression  of 
the  freezing  points  of  crystallizable  solvents,  or  substances  (as  water, 
benzene  and  glacial  acetic  acid)  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
substance  dissolved  by  them.  The  later  researches  of  Coppet  (1871), 
and  especially  those  of  Raoult  (1882),  have  established  the  fact  that 
when  molecular  quantities  of  different  substances  are  dissolved  in  the 
same  amount  of  a  solvent  they  show  the  same  depression  in  their 
freezing  points  (Law  of  Raoult).  If  /  represents  the  depression  pro- 
duced by/grams  of  substance  in  100  grams  of  the  solvent,  the  co-efficient 

of  depression  _  will  be  the  depression  for  i  gram  of  substance  in  100 

grams  of  the  solution.*  The  molecular  depression  is  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  depression  co-efficient  and  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  dissolved  substances.  This  is  a  constant  for  all  sub- 
stances having  the  same  solvent : — 

P 

Raoult's  experiments  show  the  constant  to  have  the  following  values : 
for  benzene  49 ;  for  glacial  acetic  acid  39 ;  for  water  19.  When  the 
constant  is  known  the  molecular  weight  is  calculated  as  follows : — 

t 

A  comparison  of  the  constants  found  for  different  solvents  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  they  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  molecular  weights — ^that  conse- 
quently the  quotient  obtained  from  the  molecular  depressions  and  molecular  weights 
is  a  constant  value  (about  0.62).  It  means,  expressed  differently,  that  the  molecule 
of  any  one  substance  dissolved  in  loo  molecules  of  a  liquid  lowers  the  point  of  soli- 
dification very  nearly  0.62. 

Guldberg  (1870)  and  van  't  Hoff  (1886)  have  since  made  a  theoretical  deduction 
of  these  laws  from  the  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure,  and  from  the  osmotic  pressure. 

The  constant  C  is  obtained,  for  the  various  solvents,  from  the  formula  0.02  T' 

w  ' 
Here  T  indicates  the  temperature  of  solidification  of  the  solvent  calculated  from  the 
absolute  zero-point  forward  ;  w  is  its  latent  heat  of  fusion.  In  this  way  van  't  Hoff 
calculated  the  constants  for  benzene  (53),  acetic  acid  (38.8),  and  water  1 8. 9  (see 
above). 

The  laws  just  described  possess  a  direct  value  for  indifferent  sub- 
stances, having  but  slight  chemical  activity.      Salts,  strong  acids  and 

*  Arrhenius  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  493)  expresses  the  content  of  solutions  by  the  weight 
in  grams  of  the  substances  contained  in  loo  c.c.  of  the  solution. 
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bases  (ail  electrolytes)  constitute  the  exceptions.     The  depressions  in 
Ireezingpoint  are  greater  for  these  than  their  calculated  values  (they 
also  have  greater  osmotic  pressuie,  and  greater  lowering  of  the  vapor 
pressure).     The  electrolytic  dissociation  theory  of  Arrhenius  (Z.  phys. 
Ch.  I,  631,  577 ;  a,  491 ;  B.  27,  R.  542)  would  account  for  this  by 
ibe  assumption  that  the  electrolytes  have  separated  into  their  free 
ions.     However  even  the  indifferent  bodies  exhibit  many  abnormali- 
ties— generally  the  very  opposite  of  the  ordinary.     These  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  substances  held  in  solution  bad  not  completely 
broken  up  into  their  individual  molecules.     The  most  accurate  results 
are  obtained  by  operating  with 
very  dilute   solutions,    and   by 
employing  glacial  acetic  acid  as 
solvent.     This  dissociates  solids 
most  readily. 

Vaiiooi  rorms  of  appanUus  loiuble 
for  the  abOTc  puipoie,  aod  method!  of 
working  bare  beeo  proposed  bj  An- 
wen,'  Holleouuin  (B.  ai,S6o),  Hent- 
schel.t  B«cki>uiiii,:t  Erkmaan,}  Klo- 
bokow,  II  and  Bauauna  and  Fromm 
(B.  a4.  1431). 

Beckmann'a  Method. — A  bard 
glass  tube,  A,  2-3  cm.  in  width,  side 
projeinion  E  (Fig.  4),  it  filled  with 
15— 20  granu  of  the  solvent  (weighed  out 
accurateljr  in  centigmns),  and  closed 
with  •  stopper,  in  which  are  pl&ced  an 
accurate  ibennometer  (Walferdin),  and 
a  stont  platinum  wire  serving  u  ■  stir- 
ring rod.  The  lower  part  of  the  tube 
ii  attached  by  means  of  a  cork  to  a 
somewhat  laiger,  wider  tube.  The 
latter  serres  as  an  air-jacket.  The  en- 
lire  apparatus  projects  into  ■  tieaker 
Sss  filled  with  a  (reeling  miiture. 
Id  water  will  answer  for  glacial  acetic 
add  (congealing  at  16°},  and  ice-water  ii„,.  ^,  p,c_  - 

forbensene  (about  5°).   Fiist  determine 
the  congealing  point  of  the  solvent  by 

cooling  it  1-2°  below  its  freezing  point,  and  then  b;  agitation  with  the  pUti- 
num  rod  (after  addition  of  platinum  clippings),  induce  the  formation  of  crystals. 
During  this  operation  [be  thermometer  rises,  and  when  tbe  mercury  is  stationary  it 
indicates  the  freeiiog  point  of  the  solvent.  Allow  the  mass  to  melt,  and  intnxiucc 
Ml  acciuvtely  weighed  amonnt  of  substance  through  E.  When  this  has  diuolved 
the  freezing  point  is  re-detennined  as  before  (B.  18,  R.  411). 

Eykmaon's  Method.— (A.  173,  98).  By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  use 
■mailer  amounU  of  solution  (6-8  gimms]  and  substance.  This  is  done  by  nsing 
phenol  (m.  p.  about  jS"),  as  the  solvent.  Its  molecular  depression  has  been  theo- 
ivtkally  deduced;  it  is  abotit  76  (see  above).     Fig.  5  represents  the  form  of  appa- 

•Ral,  7UitZ.  phys.  Ch.a,307;  J  yjW.  a,  638 ;  J  JJiit  a,  96+ j  || /)W.  4,  i(x 
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ratus  proposed  by  EylcttUUin.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  flask  with  two  tabulores,  in 
one  Of  which  a  thermometer  is  fixed,  and  over  the  other  is  placed  a  ground-glass  cap. 

Patemo's  investigations  show,  contrary  to  earlier  observations,  that  when  benzene 
is  employed  as  the  solvent  the  carbon  derivatives  mostly  yield  normal  results ;  the 
exceptions  being  the  alcohols,  phenols,  acids,  oximes  and  pyrrol  (B.  aa,  I430  and  Z. 
phys.  Ch.  5,  94;  B.  ay,  R.  845 ;  a8,  R.  974). 

Naphthalene  may  also  be  used  for  determinations  of  this  kind,  van  't  Hoff  gives 
.its  depression  constant  as  equal  to  about  70  (B.  aa,  2501 ;  as,  R.  x  ;  34,  1431). 

Consult  B.  a8, 804  for  a  method  of  determining  molecular  weights  from  the  decrease 
an  solubility. 

For  the  determination  of  molecular  weight  from  molecular  solution-volume  see 
B.  39,  Z023. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION   OP  THE  CARBON 

COMPOUNDS. 

Early  Theories. — ^The  opinion  that  the  cause  of  chemical  affinity  resided  in 
electrical  forces,  came  to  light  in  the  commencement  of  this  century,  when  the 
remarkable  decompositions  of  chemical  bodies,  through  the  agency  of  the  electric 
current,  were  discovered.  It  was  assumed  that  the  elementary  atoms  possessed 
different  electrical  polarities,  and  the  elements  were  arranged  in  a  series  according  to 
their  electrical  deportment  Chemical  union  depended  on  the  obliteration  of  different 
electricities.  The  dualuHc  idea  of  the  constitution  of  compounds  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  hypothesis.  According  to  it,  every  chemical  compound  was 
composed  of  two  groups,  electrically  different,  and  these  were  further  made  up  of 
two  different  groups  or  elements.  Thus,  salts  were  viewed  as  combinations  of  electro- 
positive bases  (metallic  oxides),  with  electro- negative  acids  (acid  anhydrides),  and 
.these,  in  turn,  were  held  to  be  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  metals  and  non- 
imetals.  With  this  basis,  there  was  constructed  the  electro-chenticaly  dualisHc  theory 
^f  Berulius,    This  prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  Germany  until  about  i860. 

The  principles  predominating  in  inorganic  chemistry  were  also  applied  to  organic 
substances.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  latter  complex  groups  (radicals)  pre-existed, 
and  played  the  same  rOle  that  the  elements  did  in  mmeral  matter.  Organic  chemistry 
was  defined  as  the  chemistry  of  the  compound  radicals  fLiebig,  1832),  and  led  to  the 
chemical-radical  theory^  which  flourished  in  Germany  simultaneously  with  the  electro- 
chemical  theory.  According  to  this  view,  the  object  of  oiiganic  chemistry  was  the 
investigation  and  isolation  of  radicals,  in  the  sense  of  the  dualistic  idea,  as  the  more 
intimate  components  of  the  organic  compounds,  and  by  this  means  they  sought  to 
explain  the  constitution  of  the  latter.  (Liebig  and  WOhler,  Ueber  das  Radical  der 
Benzo&&ure,  A.  3,  249;  Bunsen,  Ueber  die  Kakodylverbindungen,  A.  3X1  175 ; 
37,  1;  4a,  14;  46,  I.J 

In  the  meantime,  about  1830,  France  contributed  facts  not  in  harmony  with  the 
electro-chemical,  dualistic  theory.  It  had  been  found  that  the  hydrogen  in  org^anic 
compounds,  could  be  replaced  (substituted)  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  without  any 
apparent  change  in  the  character  of  the  compounds.  To  the  electro-negative  halogens 
was  ascribed  a  chemical  function  similar  to  electro-positive  hydrogen.  This  showed 
the  electro-chemical  hypothesis  to  be  erroneous.  The  dualistic  idea  was  superseded 
by  a  unitary  theory.  Laying  aside  all  the  primitive  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
.chemical  affinity,  the  chemical  compounds  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  constituted  in 
;accordance  with  definite  mechanical  ground-forms — types — in  which  the  individual 
.elements  could  be  replaced  by  others  (early  type  theory  of  Dumas,  nucleus  theory  of 
Laurent).  Dumas,  however,  distinguished  between  chemical  types  and  mechanical 
types.  He  considered  substances  to  have  the  same  chemical  type,  to  be  of  .the  same 
species,  when  they  possessed  like  fundamental  properties,  e.  g.^  acetic  and  chlor- 
acetic  acids.  Like  Regnault  he  said  they  were  of  the  same  mechanical  type, 
,4)elonged  to  the  same  natural  family,  when  they  were  related  in  structure  bnt 
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manifested  a  different  chemical  character:  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  At  the  same 
time  the  dualistic  view  on  the  pre-existence  of  radicals  was  refuted. 

The  correct  establishment  of  the  ideas,  equivaient,  atom  ami  molecule  (Laurent 
and  Gerhardt),  was  an  important  consequence  of  the  typical  unitary  idea  of  chemical 
compounds.  By  means  of  it  a  correct  foundation  was  laid  for  further  generalization. 
The  molecule  havii  g  been  determined  a  chemical  unit,  the  study  of  the  grouping  of 
fttoms  in  the  molecule  became  possible,  and  chemical  constitution  could  again  be 
more  closely  examined.  The  investigation  of  the  reactions  of  double  decomposition, 
whereby  single  atomic  groups  (radicals  or  residues)  were  preserved  and  cuuld  be 
exchanged  (Gerhardt) ;  the  important  discoveries  of  the  amines  or  substituted 
ammonias  by  Wttrtz  (1849),  and  liofmann  (1849) !  ^^^  epoch-making  researches  of 
Williamson  and  Chancel  (1850),  upon  the  composition  of  ethers,  and  the  discovery 
of  acid-f(vming  oxides  by  Gernardt  (1851); — led  to  a  **type"  explanation  of  the 
individual  classes  of  compounds.  Williamson  referred  the  alcohols  and  ethers  to  the 
water  type.  A.  W.  Hofmann  deduced  the  substituted  ammonias  from  ammonia. 
The  ••  type"  idea  found  its  culmination  in  the  type  theory  of  Gerhardt  (1853),  which 
was  nothing  more  than  an  amalgamation  of  the  early  type  or  substitution  theory  of 
Dumas  and  Laurent  with  the  radical  theory  of  Berzelius  and  Liebig.  The  molecule 
wais  its  basis — and  to  it  there  was  attached  a  more  extended  grouping  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule.  The  conception  of  radicals  became  different.  They  were  no  longer 
regarded  as  atomic  groups  that  could  be  isolated  and  compared  with  elements,  but  as 
molecnlar  residues  which  remained  unaltered  in  certain  reactions. 

Comparing  the  carbon  compounds  with  the  simplest  inorganic  derivatives,  Ger- 
hardt referred  them  to  the  following  principal  fundamental  forms  or  types : — 

h;  Hf  H/"  hIn 

Hydrogen.  Hydrogen  Water.  H  j 

Chloride.  Ammonia. 

From  these  they  could  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  compound  radicals  for 
hydrogen  atoms.  All  compounds  that  could  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two  directly 
combined  groups  were  referred  to  the  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  chloride  types,  e.  g. : — 

Ethyl  Ethyl  Cyanogen  Ethyl  Acetyl 

Hydride.  Chloride.  Hydride.  Cyanide.  Chloride. 

It  is  customary  to  refer  all  those  bodies  derivable  from  water  by  the  replacement 
of  hydrogen,  to  the  water  type : — 

<^^}0  ^H^}0.  C.Hj}0  §H.g}0 

Alcohol.  Acetic  Acid.  Ethyl  Ether.  Acetic  Anhydride. 

Associated  types  were  included  with  the  principal  types.  Thus,  with  the  funda- 
mental type  TT  >  were  arranged  as  subordinates,  the  types  u  l    u  }- ;  with  the  water 

type  2  |o  thatof  2  }  S,  etc. 

The  compounds  containing  three  groups  united  by  nitrogen  are  considered  ammo- 
nia derivatives : — 

CH,1  CH.)  C,H,0)  ^ 

HVN  ch.In  HVN  uVN 

HJ  chJ  hJ  "^ 

The  types  of  Gerhardt  were  chemical  types.     He  thus  expressed  himself :  <<  Mes 
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t3rpes  sont  des  types  de  double  decomposition."     It  is  thus  understood  that  he  in* 

eluded  the  type  ^  |  with  that  of  ^  | . 

These  types  no  longer  possessed  their  early  restricted  meaning.  Sometimes  a 
compound  was  referred  to  cUfTerent  types,  according  to  the  transpositions  the  formula 
was  intended  to  express.  Thus  aldehyde  was  referred  to  the  hydrogen  or  water 
type  ;  cyanic  acid  to  the  water  or  ammonia  type : — 

The  dcTclopment  of  the  idea  of  polyatomic  radicals,  the  knowledge  thai  the 
hydrogen  of  carbon  radicals  could  be  replaced  by  the  groups  OH  and  NH,,  etc., 
contributed  to  the  further  establishment  of  muUipU  and  mixed  types  (Williamson, 
Odling,  KekttU)  :— 


Compound  T^pes  : — 
C1H\ 

cih; 


"«\o 


C,H, 
Ethylene  Chloride. 


cij 


Ethylene 
GlycoL 


Mixed  Types  :-^ 


,2} 

Chlorhydrin. 


HJO 

Oxamic 
Acid. 


H,l 


CO"  i 

Carbamide. 


HY 

c,H,cy' }  ^ 

H  |o 
Amido^ceUc  Acid. 


The  manner  of  arrangement  finding  expression  in  these  multiple  and  mixed  types 
was  this:  two  or  more  groups  were  united  into  one  whole— a  molecule — ^by  the 
univalent  radicals.  Upon  comparing  these  typical  with  the  structural  formulas 
employed  at  present,  we  observe  that  the  first  constitute  the  transitional  state  from 
the  empiric,  unitary  formulas  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  latter  aim  to  express 
the  perfect  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

The  next  step  was  the  expansion  of  the  Gerhardt  type  to  the  type  of— 

n 


marsh-gas 


H 
H 
H 


C.      This  was  the  work  of  Kekul^,  1856  (A.  xox,  204). 


Recent  Views. — KekuM  (1857)  in  a  communication,  Ueber  die  sog.  gepaarten 
Verbindnngen  und  die  Theorie  der  mehratomigen  Radicale  (A.  X04,  129)  indicated 
the  idea  of  types  by  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar  function  of  the  atoms — their 
atomicity  or  basicity  (valence).  This  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  types  of 
Gerhardt.   Ai  early  as  1852  Fraokland  enunciated  similar  views  in  regard  to  the  ele* 
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ments  of  the  nitrogen  group  (A.  ss,  329;  101,257;  Frankland:  Experimental 
Researches  in  Pnre,  Applied  ana  Physical  Chemistry,  London,  1 87 1,  p.  147).  Kolbe 
concurred  with  these  ideas  (compare  his  derivation  of  the  organic  compounds  from 
the  radical  carbonyl  C,  and  carbon  dioxide  Cfi^ — Kolbe^s  Lehrbuch  der  organ- 
Ischen  Chemie,  1858,  Bd.  I,  p.  567).  The  reason  that  they  did  not  exert  greater 
influence  upon  the  development  of  theoretical  chemistry  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  notions  of  the  relations  of  equivalent  weight  and  atomic  weight  were  not  clearly 
defined  bj  Kolbe  and  Frankland. 

In  his  assumptions  Kekul^  rather  returned  to  Dumas*  mechanical  types,  than  to 
the  double  decomposition  types  of  Gerhardt.     The  distinction  between  the  type 

1^  I  and  ^H  as  drawn  by  Gerhardt  did  not  exist  for  Kekul«.      The  latter  in  1858 

said,  "  it  is  necessary  in  explaining  the  properties  of  chemical  compounds  to  go  back 
to  the  elements  which  compose  these  compounds."  He  continues:  "I  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  chief  aim  of  our  time  to  detect  atomic  groups  which,  owing  to 
certain  properties,  mav  be  considered  radicals  and  thus  to  include  the  compounds 
under  certain  types,  which  in  this  way  have  scarcely  any  other  significance  than  that 
of  type  or  example  formula.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  generalization 
should  be  extended  to  the  constitution  of  the  radicals  themseWes,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  elements  among  themselves,  and  thus  to  deduce  from  the 
nature  of  the  elements  both  the  nature  of  the  radicals  and  that  of  their  compounds." 
(A.  ZO0,  136.) 

The  recognition  of  the  quadrivalence  of  the  carbon  atoms  and  the  power  they 
possessed  of  combining  with  each  other,  accounted  for  the  existence  and  the  com- 
bining vjslue  of  radicals ;  also,  for  their  constitution  (Kekuli,  /.  c,  and  Couper, 
A.  ch.  phys.  [3]  53,  469).  The  type  theonr,  consequently,  is  not  as  sometimes 
declared,  laid  aside  as  erroneous ;  it  has  only  found  generalization  and  amplification 
in  a  broader  principle :  the  extension  of  the  valence  theory  of  Kekul^  and  Couper  to 
the  derivatives  of  carbon. 

While  formerly  it  was  customary  to  consider  in  addition  to  empiric  formulas,  repre- 
senting merely  an  atomic  composition  of  the  molecule,  rati&nal  formulas  (Berzelius), 
which  in  reality  were  nothing  more  than  rearrangement  formulas  adopted  to  explain 
to  a  certain  degree  the  chemical  behavior  of  derivatives  of  carbon,  Kekul^  spoke  of 
the  manner  of  union  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  by  knowledge  of  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  carbon  compounds  is  determined  (constitution  formulas).  Lothar 
Meyer  next  introduced  the  phrase  **  linking  of  the  carbon  atoms**  The  expression 
structure  (structural  formulas)  originated  with  Butlerow. 

An  application  of  the  valence  theory,  which  has  been  remarkably  fruitful,  is  the 
KekuU  benzene  theory.  Here  for  the  first  time  there  was  assumed  present  in  a 
carbon  compound  a  closed  carbon-chain,  a  ring  consisting  of  six  carbon  atoms.  The 
rather  singular  stability  of  the  aromatic  bodies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
"  benzene  ring."  Kfimer  applied  these  views  to  pyridine  and  deduced  the  pyridine 
ring.  In  rapid  succession  numerous  other  rings  have  followed  and  have  arranged 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  old  rings  in  more  recent  years. 

Theory  of  Chemical  Structure  of  Carbon  Compounds. 
Theory  of  Atomic  Linking  or  the  Structural  Theory. 

Constitutional  or  structural  formulas  are  based  upon  the  following 
principles,  which  have  been  deduced  from  experiment  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  the  same. 

I.  The  carbon  atom  is  quadrivalent.  The  position  of  carbon  in  the 
periodic  system  gives  expression  to  this  fact.  One  carbon  atom  can 
combine  at  the  most  with  four  dissimilar  or  similar  univalent  atoms  or 
atomic  groups : 

CH^  CF.  ca^ 

Methane.  Carbon  Tctraflaoridc.  Carbon  Tetrachloride. 
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CH,C1  CHjNH,  CH,a,  CHQ, 

Methyl  Cnloride.        Methylamine.         Dicblormetbane.        Chloroforai. 

In  a  few  compouDds,  /.  g.^  carbon  monoxide  CO  and  the  isonitriles  or  carbylamines 
R^ — N=:C  (A.  270,  267)  and  fulminic  acid  HO  —  N  =  C  (A.  aSo,  303)  carbon 
figures  as  a  bivalent  element. 

2.  The  four  affinity  units  of  carbon  are^  as  generally  represented^ 
equal  and  simiiary  i.  e.,  no  differences  can  be  discovered  in  them  when 
they  form  compounds. 

If  one  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  simplest  hydrocarbon, 
CH4,  be  replaced  by  a  univalent 'atom  or  univalent  atomic  group,  each 
monosubstitution  product  will  appear  in  but  one  modification.  The 
four  hydrogen  atoms  are  similarly  combined,  consequently  it  is  imma- 
terial which  of  them  is  replaced. 

CH,a  CHjOH  .  CHjNH, 

Cblortnethane.  Methyl  Alcohol.  Methylamine. 

are  known  in  but  one  modification  each  (p.  46). 

3.  The  carbon  atoms  can  unite  with  each  other.  When  two  carbon 
atoms  combine  the  union  can  occur  in  three  ways: 

(a)  The  two  carbon  atoms  unite  with  a  single  valence  each,  leaving 
the  atomic  group,  =  C  —  C  = ,  with  six  free  valences. 

{b)  The  two  carbon  atoms  unite  with  two  valences  each,  then  the 
atomic  group,  =  C  =  C  = ,  with  four  free  valences,  remains. 

{c)  Two  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  three  valences.  The  residual 
group  —  C  ^  C  —  has  but  two  uncombined  valences. 

In  the  first  case  the  union  of  the  two  carbon  atoms  is  single ,  in  the 
second  case  double^  and  in  the  third  case  triple.  Carbon  atoms  can 
combine  to  a  greater  degree  with  themselves  than  the  atoms  of  any 
other  elements.  This  gives  rise  to  carbon  nuclei,  carbon  skeletons, 
which  form  either  open  or  closed  carbon  chains  or  rings.  The  uncom- 
bined valences  of  the  carbon  nuclei  can  saturate  or  take  up  the  atoms 
of  other  elements  or  other  atomic  groups.  This  would  explain  the 
existence  of  the  almost  numberless  carbon  compounds. 

The  mutual  union  is  indicated  by  formulas  or,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  Couper,  by  lines.  These  formulas  represent  the 
structure  of  the  compounds  j  they  are  structural  formulas  : 

H  H  H  H 

H  — C— H        H  — C  — CI        H  — C  — O  — H        H  — C  — N<2 


k 


I  A  i 


Saturated  and  Unsaturated  Compounds. — Saturated  carbon 
compounds  are  those  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  a  single 
bond  to  each  other.  They  cannot  be  united  by  more  valences  unless 
the  carbon  chain  is  broken  up.  Unsaturated  compounds  are  those  in 
which  a  double  or  triple  union  between  carbon  atoms  exists.  As  a 
single  union  is  sufficient  to  link  carbon  atoms  together,  a  i>air  of  car- 
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bon  atoms  with  double  union  can  take  up  two  additional  valence  units.. 
This  would  dissolve  the  double  union,  giving  rise  to  single  Uxikage' 
without  destruction  of  the  chain,  e,g. 

H 
H— C— H  I 

II  +aH  =  H— C  — H 

H  — C  — H  I 

Ethylene.  H  — C^H 

A 

Ethane. 

Two  carbon  atoms,  trebly  linked,  can  take  up  four  valences.    The 

dissolution  of  the  triple  union  may  proceed  step  by  step.     The  triple 

linkage^  may  first  be  changed  to  a  double  linkage  and  then  to  a  simple 

union : — 

H 

C  — H  aH  H  — C-,H  2H  H  — C  — H 

C  — H  H— C— H  H  — C— H 

i 

The  unsaturated  compounds,  by  the  breaking-down  of  their  double 
and  triple  unions  and  the  addition  of  two  or  four  univalent  atoms,. 
pass  into  saturated  compounds. 

This  same  deportment  is  obsenred  with  many  other  componnds  contaiping  carbon 
and  ozjffen,  doubly  combined,  =C  =  0  (aldehydes  and  ketones)  or  double  and 
triple  union  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  =C=-N  —  C  =  N  (acid  nitriles,  imides,  ox- 
imes).  They  are  in  the  same  sense  unsaturated ;  by  the  breaking  down  of  their 
doable  or  triple  union  they  change  to  saturated  compounds  in  which  the  polyvalent 
atoms  are  linked  by  a  single  bond  to  each  other : 

H  H 

H  — C  — O 


I  H  — C— OH  I  H  — C— NH, 

H  — C— H  +  2H=  I  H  — C  — H-f4H=  | 

H  — C  — H  I  H  — C  — H 

*         i         *         i 

Acetaldehyde.  Elhyl  Alcohol.  Acetonltrile.  Ethylamine. 


I,  Residues,  Groups. — ^The  assumption  of  radicals,  able 
to  exist  alone  and  play  a  special  rdle  in  molecules,  has  been  abandoned. 
The  structural  formulas  are  unitary  formulas — they  give  no  especially 
favorable  position  to  one  atom  over  another  in  the  molecule.  Radicals 
are  atomic  groups,  chiefly  those  containing  carbon,  which  in  many 
reactions  are  unaltered  and  pass  from  one  compound  into  another. 
In  this  category  must  also  be  included  the  uni-,  bi-,  tri-,  and  poly- 
valent atomic  complexes,  which  remain  when  atoms  or  atomic 
groups  are  removed  from  saturated  bodies.     By  the  gradual  removal 
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of  hydrogen  methane  yields  the  following  radicals,  having  different 
valences : 

CH4  — CH,  =CH,  =CH 

Methane  Methyl  Methylene  Methenyl  or  Methine 

saturated.  univalent  radical,      bivalent  radical.  trivalent  radical. 

If  such  radicals  are  isolated  from  proper  compounds,  e,  g.,  the 
halogen  derivatives,  then  two  of  them  unite  to  form  a  molecule : 

CHjI  CH, 

+  2Na  =      I       +  2NaI 
CH,I  CH, 

CH,I,  CH,  s 

+  4Ca  =      It       +  2Cii,I, 
CH,I,  CH, 


CHCl,  CH 

CHCl, 


-|-6Na=    m       4- 6NaCl 


Or,  an  atomic  rearrangement  may  occur  with  the  production  of  a 
molecule  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms : 

CHCl,  CH,  CH= 

I  +  2Na  =       n        +  2Naa  (and  not)    | 

CH,  CH,  CH, 

The  expressions  residue  and  group  are  similar  to  radical.  They 
are  chiefly  applied  to  inorganic  radicals,  e.g,^ 

— OH    water  residue  or  hydroxyl  group, 

— SH    hydrogen  sulphide  residue  or  sulphydrate  group, 

— NH,  ammonia  residue  or  amido  group, 

^NH  imido  group, 

— NO,  nitro  group, 

— NO   nitroso  group. 

Homologous  and  Isologous  Series. — Schiel,  in  1842  (A.  43, 107 ;  zio,  141),  directed 
attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  homology,  giving  as  evidence  the  alcohol  radicals. 
Shortly  after  Dumas  observed  it  in  the  fatty  acids.  Gerhardt  introduced  the  terms 
homologous  and  isologous  series,  and  showed  the  rdle  these  series  assumed  in  the 
classification  of  the  carbon  derivatives.  It  was  the  theory  of  atomic  linking  that  first 
disclosed  the  cause  of  homology. 

The  different  manner,  in  the  linking  of  the  carbon  atoms,  shows 
itself  most  plainly  in  their  hydrogen  compounds — in  the  so-called 
hydrocarbons.  By  removing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the  simplest 
hydrocarbon,  methane,  CH4,  the  remaining  univalent  group,  CH„  can 
combine  with  another,  yielding  CH, — CH„  or  CjH,,  ethane  or  di- 
methyl. Here,  again,  an  hydrogen  atom  may  be  replaced  by  the 
group  CH„  resulting  in  the  compound  CH, — CH, — CH„  propane. 
The  structure  of  these  derivatives  may  be  more  clearly  represented 
graphically : — 
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H  H   H  H    H    H 

H— C— H  H— C— C— H  H— C— C— C— H,  etc 

CH^  C^Hg  V^B 

By  continuing  this  chain-like  union  of  the  carbon  atoms>  there  arises 
an  entire  series  of  hydrocarbons : — 

CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  —  CH„  etc. 

The  compounds  constituting  such  a  series  are  said  to  be  homologous. 

The  composition  of  such  an  homologous  series  can  be  expressed  by 
a  general  empiric  or  rational  formula.  The  series  formula  for  the  marsh 
gas  or  methane  hydrocarbons  is  CnH^^.,. 

Each  member  differs  from  the  one  immediately  preceding  and  the 
one  following,  by  CH,.  The  phenomenon  of  homology  is  therefore 
due  to  the  linking  power  of  the  quadrivalent  carbon  atoms. 

In  addition  to  the  hydrocarbons  forming  such  a  series,  many  others 
exist,  ^.  ^.,  the  monohydric  alcohols,  the  aldehydes  and  monobasic 
acids : — 

CnHjn-HtO  CnHjnO  CnH,nO| 

CH.O— methyl  alcohol  CH,0— formaldehyde  CH.O,— fonnic  add 

C,H,0— ethyl  alcohol  C,H40— acetaldehyde  CjH^O,— acetic  acid 

C^HgO — ^propyl  alcohol  QJAJ^ — ^propioDaldehyde  C,HgO, — propionic  acid 

C^Hi^O— butyl  alcohol  QHgO— butyraldehyde  C^HgO,— butyric  acid. 

Carbon  compounds,  alike  chemically,  but  difTering  from  each  other  in  composition 
by  a  difference  other  than  nCH,,  e.  g,,  the  saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
form  isologam  series,  according  to  Gerhardt : 

CjHg  —  C,H4  —  CH, 
^iHg  -—  C,Hg  —  CjH^ 

Isomerism :  Polymerism ;  Metamerism ;  Chain  or  Nucleus 
Isomerism ;  Position  or  Place  Isomerism. — The  view  once 
prevailed  that  bodies  of  different  properties  must  necessarily  possess  a 
different  composition.  The  first  hydrocarbons,  showing  that  this  opin- 
ion was  erroneous,  were  discovered  in  1820. 

Liebig,  in  1823,  demonstrated  that  silver  cyanate  and  fulminate  were  identical.  In 
1S25  Faraday  found  in  a  compressed  gas  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  having  the  same  com- 
position as  gaseous  ethylene.  In  1828  Wdhler  changed  ammonium  cyanate  to  urea, 
and  in  1830  Berzelius  established  the  similarity  of  tartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid. 

Berzelius,  in  1830,  designated  as  isomerides  {ttrofiepij^)  bodies  of  sim- 
ilar composition,  but  different  in  properties.  A  year  later  he  distin- 
guished two  kinds  of  isomerism,  viz.,  isomerism  of  bodies  of  different 
molecular  mass— -polymerism,  and  bodies  of  like  molecular  mass — me/a- 

m 

mcnsmm 

Numerous  isomeric  carbon  derivatives  were  discovered  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, hence  an  answer  as  to  the  question  what  causes  isomeric  phe* 
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nomena  acquired  importance  for  the  development  of  organic  chemistry. 
The  deeper  insight  into  the  structure  of  carbon  compounds,  which  was 
gradually  attained,  gave  rise  in  consequence  to  a  further  division  of 
metameric  phenomena. 

The  expression  metamerism  was  employed  to  designate  that  kind  of 
isomerism  which  is  due  to  the  homology  of  radicals  held  in  combina- 
tion by  atoms  of  higher  valence.  If  the  homologous  radicals  are 
joined  by  polyvalent  elements,  then  those  compounds  are  metameric, 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  elements,  contained  in  the  radicals^  is  the 
same  (H  may  be  viewed  as  the  simplest  radical) : 


Ethyl  Alcohol. 


^"hI 


o 

Propyl  Alcohol. 

H  VN 

HJ 
Ethylamine. 


is  metameric  with 


is  metameric  with 


Methyl  Ether. 

CH,I 
hyl  Met 
Ether. 


Ethyl  Methyl 


is  metameric  with 


CH, 
CH 


Dimethylamine. 


H  In    u 

H  J 


metameric  with 


C,H, 
CH 


Propylamine. 


and 


Ethyl  Methyl- 
amine. 


li}- 


CH, 
CH, 
CH, 
Trimethyl- 
amine. 


The  constitution  of  the  radicals  in  this  division  was  disregarded, 
the  type  formulas  were  sufficiently  explanatory.  We  have  recognized 
the  power  of  the  quadrivalent  carbon  atoms  to  unite  in  a  chain-like 
manner  as  the  cause  of  homology,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
other  phenomena  of  isomerism,  which  are  not  properly  included  under 
metamerism. 

In  deducing  the  formulas  of  the  five  simplest  hydrocarbons  of  the 
homologous  scries  CaH^+„  the  ethane  formula  CH, .  CH,was  de- 
veloped from  that  of  methane  CH4,  and  the  propane  formula 
CHj.CHj.CHj  from  the  ethane  formula  C,He.  In  the  case  of  propane 
intermediate  and  terminal  carbon  atoms  are  distinguished.  The  former 
are  attached  pn  either  side  to  two  other  carbon  atoms,  still  possess- 
ing two  valence  units  which  are  saturated  by  two  hydrogen  atoms. 
The  terminal  carbon  atoms  are  linked  to  three  hydrogen  atoms. 

With  the  next  member  of  the  series  we  observe  a  difference.    Above, 

the  fact  that  an  hydrogen  of  thd  terminal  methyl  group  of  propane 

was  replaced  by  methyl  was  the  only  condition  considered.     This  led 

to   the  formula  CH, .  CH, .  CH,  .  CH,.      However,  the  CH,-group 

might  replace  an  hydrogen  atom  of  the  intermediate  CH,-group,  and 

CH,.CH.CH,. 

then  the  result  would  be  the  formula  i  .     In  this  hydrocar* 

CH, 
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bon  there  is  a  branched  carbon  chain.     The  hydrocarbon  with  a  con- 

Cxj[|  .  Cfl .  Cxl| 
tinuous  chain  is  termed  hutane;  i ts  isomeride  is  isobutane —  I 

CH, 
Theoretically,  by  a  similar  deduction,  the  two  butanes  yield  three 
isomeric  pentanes: 

CH, 
I 

CHg  .  Ctii .  CHf  .  CHj  .  Crig         Cxi| .  Cn  .  CHj  •  Cllg.  HgC  —  C  •—  CH^ 

Normal  Pentane.  I  I 

CH,  CH, 

Isopentane.  Pseudopentaiw 

Tetramethyl  MethaiMb 

These  hydrocarbons  are  really  known. 

The  number  of  possible  isomerides  increases  rapidly  with  the  increase 
in  carbon  atoms  (B.  27,  R.  725). 

The  cause  of  isomerism  in  the  homologous  paraffins,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  is  the  different  constitution  of  the  carbon  chain.  The 
isomerism  caused  by  a  difference  in  linking,  by  the  different  structure 
of  the  carbon  nucleus  or  the  carbon  chain,  is  termed  nucleus  or  chain 
isomerism. 

The  investigation  of  the  substitution  products  of  the  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons brings  to  light  another  kind  of  isomerism.  The  principle  of 
similarity  of  the  four  valences  of  a  carbon  atom  renders  logical  and 
possible  but  one  monochlor  substitution  product  of  methane  and  ethane. 
The  same  consideration  which  heretofore  recognized  the  possibility  of 
two  methyl  substitution  products  of  propane,  the  two  butanes  possible 
by  theory,  leads  to  the  possibility  of  two  monochlor-propanes,  depend- 
ent upon  whether  the  chlorine  atom  has  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  a 
terminal  or  intermediate  carbon  atom : 

CH,  .  CH,  .  CH,a  CH,  .  CHCl .  CH, 

Normal  Propyl  Chloride.  Isopropyl  Chloride. 

If  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  propane  be 
replaced  by  an  oxygen  atom,  the  following  case  of  isomerism  arises : 

CH,  .  CH,  .  CHO  CH,  .  CO  .  CH, 

Propyl  Aldehyde.  Acetone. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  known  chlorpropanes,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
propyl  aldehyde  and  acetone,  the  cause  of  the  isomerism  is  not  due 
to  difference  in  constitution  of  the  carbon  chain,  but  to  the  different 
position  of  the  chlorine  atoms  with  reference  to  the  oxygen  atoms  of 
the  same  carbon  chain.  Isomerism,  induced  by  the  different  arrange- 
ment or  position  of  the  substituting  elements  in  the  same  carbon  chain, 
is  designated  isomerism  oi place  ox  position. 

The  intimate  relationship  of  the  two  varieties  of  isomerism  is  appa- 
rent from  the  derivation  of  the  ideas  of  nucleus  or  chain  isomerism  and 
place  ox  position  isomerism. 

Recent  Views  Pertaining  to  the  Structural  Theory.— The 
theory  of  atomic  linking  not  only  revealed  an  insight  into  the  causes  of 
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innumerable  isomeric  phenomena,  but  predicted  unknown  instances  and 
determined  their  number  in  a  very  definite  manner.  In  many  cases 
isomeric  modi ficat ions,  possible  by  theory,  were  discovered  at  a  later 
period.  For  certain  isomerides,  however,  at  first  few  in  number,  the 
structural  formulas  deduced  from  their  synthetic  and  analytical  reac- 
tions were  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  different  compounds  were  known, 
to  which  the  same  structural  formula  could  be  given.  The  greatest 
similarity  in  reactions  indicative  of  the  structure  was  combined  with  a 
pre-eminently  absolute  difference  in  physical  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds belonging  in  this  class.  The  tendency  at  first  was  to  designate 
such  bodies  physical  isomerides,  meaning  thereby  an  aggregation  of 
varying  complexes  of  chemically  similar  molecules. 

The  following  groups  of  such  isomerides  have  been  well  investigated : 

HOHC .  CO,H 

1.  The  four  symmetrical  dioxysuccinic  acids :  \  ,  the  or- 

HOHC .  CX),H 

dinary  or  dextrotartaric  acid,  and  racemic  acid  which  were  proved 
to  be  isomeric  in  1830  by  Berzelius.  To  these  were  added,  through 
Pasteur's  classic  researches,  laevo-tartaric  and  the  inactive  or  meso- 
tartaric  acids. 

CH  .  CO,H 

2.  The  two  symmetrical  ethylene  dicar  boxy  lie  acids:  JJ  ,  fu- 
maric  and  maleic  acids.  .                                                 ^H  .  CO,H 

3.  The  three  a-oxypropionic  acids :  CH,  .  CH  .  OH  .  COjH— 
inactive  lactic  acid  of  fermentation  and  sarcolactic  acid.  To 
these,  laevolactic  acid  has  been  recently  added. 

Substances  are  included  among  these  compounds,  which  liquified, 
either  fused  or  in  solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  direction  of  deviation  is  indicated  by  prefixing 
"  dextro  **  or  '*  laevo  "  to  the  name  of  the  bodies  thus  acting.  Such 
carbon  compounds  are  ** optically  active*'  in  contradistinction 
to  the  other  almost  numberless  derivatives  which  exert  no  influence  on 
polarized  light  and  are  **  optically  inactive  "  or  *'  inactive." 

A  direct  synthesis  of  optically  active  carbon  compounds  has  not 
yet  been  achieved,  although  optically  inactive  bodies  have  been  syn- 
thesized. Pasteur  has  discovered  methods  by  means  of  which  the 
latter  can  be  resolved  into  their  components,  which  rotate  the  plane 
to  an  equal  degree  but  in  opposite  direction.  Upon  splitting  sodium- 
ammonium  racemate  into  sodium-ammonium  Isevo-and  dextro-tartrates 
Pasteur  observed  that  the  crystals  of  these  salts  manifested  hemi- 
hedrism;  that  they  behaved  as  an  object  and  its  image  toward  each 
other ;  and  that  like  layers  of  equally  concentrated  solutions  of  these 
salts,  at  like  temperature,  deviated  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  an 
equal  degree  in  opposite  directions. 

In  i860  Pastear  expressed  himself  as  follows  upon  the  cause  of  these  phenomena — 
upon  molecular  asymmetry :  *  *  Are  the  atoms  of  the  dextro- acid  grouped  in  the  form  of 
a  dextro-gyratory  spiral,  or  are  they  arranged  at  the  angles  of  an  irregular  tetrahedron, 
or  are  they  distributed  according  to  some  other  asymmetric  arrangement  ?  We  know 
not    Undoubtedly,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  an  asymmetric  arrangement,  the 
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images  of  which  cannot  mutually  cover  each  other.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
atoms  of  the  Ixvo-acid  are  arranged  in  opposite  order.*'  In  1873  J.  Wislicenus 
added  this  comment  to  the  evidence  of  similar  structure  in  the  opticajly  inactive  lactic 
acid  of  fennentation  and  the  optically  active  sarcolactic  acid :  **  Facts  compel  us  to 
explain  the  difference  of  isomeric  molecules  of  like  structural  formula  by  a  difference 
in  anrangement  of  the  atoms  in  space."  How  the  spacial  configuration  of  the 
molecules  of  carbon  compounds  was  to  be  represented  was  answered  almost 
simultaneously  and  independently  of  each  other  by  van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel  (1874) 
(B.  a6,  R.  36).  To  do  this  they  introduced  the  hypothesis  of  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom.  This  hypothesis  is  the  basis  of  the  chemistry  of  space  or  stereo- 
chemistry of  the  carbon  atom. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  *  is  chiefly 
designed  to  explain  optical  activity  and  the  isomerism  of  optically 
active  carbon  compounds. 

While  the  theory  of  atomic  linking  abstains  from  any  representation 
of  the  spacial  arrangement  of  the  atoms  combined  with  each  other  to 
form  a  molecule,  the  experiences  gathered  from  the  investigation  of 
simple  carbon  compounds  demonstrate  that  definite  spacial  position- 
relations  do  not  harmonize  with  actual  facts.  Assuming  that  the  four 
valences  of  a  carbon  atom  act  in  a  plane  and  in  perpendicular  direc- 
tions upon  each  other,  the  following  possible  isomerides  for  methane 
are  evident : 

No  isomerides  of  the  types  CH,R*  and  CH(R>)s 

Two       '*        "     "      **     CH,(RO„  CH,R^R«,  CHR«(R% 

Three     '*        "     "      "     CHR*R"R». 

Methylene  iodide,  for  example,  should  appear  in  two  isomeric  modificatioDs : 

H  H 


I— C— I    and    H— C— I 

A  1 

However^  two  isomerides  of  no  single  disubstitution  product  of 
methane  have  been  found ;  consequently,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  four  affinities  of  a  carbon  atom  are  disposed  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated above.  The  carbon  atom-models  of  KekuW  represent  the  carbon 
atom  as  a  black  sphere  and  the  quadrivalence  of  it  by  four  needles  of 
equal  length  and  firmly  attached  to  the  sphere  (Baeyer  terms  them 
axes).     These  needles  are  not  perpendicular  to  each  other,  nor  do 


*  Pasteur:  Recherches  sur  la  dissym^trie  moliculaires  des  produits  organiques 
natorels.  Lemons  de  chimie  professies  en  i860.  Paris,  1861.  Vgl.  Ostwald's 
Klasriker  der  exacten  Wissenschaften,  Nr.  28:  Ueher  die  Asymmetric  hei 
natflrlich  vorkommenden  organischen  Verhindungen,  yon  Pasteur.  Uehersetst  und 
herausgegehen  yon  M.  und  A.  Ladenburg.  J.  H.  van  *t  Hoff:  Dix  annies  dans 
Thistoire  d'une  throne,  1887.  K.  Auwers:  Die  Entwickelung  der  Stereochemie, 
Heidelberg,  1890.  A.  Hantzsch :  Grundriss  der  Stereochemie,  Breslau,  1893.  C.  A. 
Bischoff :   Handbuch  der  Stereochemie,  1893. 
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they  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  so  arranged  that  planes  placed  about 
their  terminals  produce  a  regular  tetrahedron,  van  't  Hoffs  generali- 
zations are  based  upon  this  model :  their  fundamentals  will  be  more 
fully  developed  in  the  following  pages. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  affinities  of  a  carbon  atom  are  arranged 
like  the  summits  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  in  the  center  of  which  there 
is  the  carbon  atom,  there  would  be  no  imaginable  isomerides  coincid- 
ing with  CH,(R>)„  CH,R^R',  CHRXR*),,  but  a  case  CHR»R'R»  or 
the  more  general  CR*R'R'R* — an  isomeric  phenomenon  of  peculiar 
nature — might  be  predicted.  A  carbon  atom  of  this  description— onie 
that  is  connected  with  four  different  univalent  atoms  or  atomic  groups 
— van 't  HofT  has  designated  an  asymmetric  carbon  atomy  proposing  to 
represent  it  by  an  italic  C.     It  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  small  star. 

If  a  compound  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  we  can  con- 
ceive of  its  existence  in  two  isomeric  modificationSi  the  one  being  an 
image  of  the  other : 


These  spacial  tirangements  are  more  fully  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  models 
suggested  by  Kekul^,  van 't  HofT,  and  others  than  by  their  projection  upon  the  flat 
surface  of  paper,  van 't  HofT  introduced  tetrahedron  models  in  which  the  solid 
angles  were  colored ;  this  was  to  represent  and  indicate  different  radicals.  They  lack 
this  advantage,  possessed  by  the  Kekul6  model,  that  the  carbon  atom  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  model.  It  must  be  imagined  as  being  in  the  center  of  the  tetra- 
hedron, and  in  projections  of  these  models  (see  above)  the  radicals  are  united  to  each 
other  by  lines,  the  latter,  however,  not  in  any  sense  representing  a  chemical  union. 

In  the  left  tetrahedron  the  successive  series  R'R*R'  proceeds  in  a 
direction  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  while  in 
the  right  tetrahedron  the  course  coincides  with  that  of  the  hand.  The 
two  figures  cannot,  by  rotation,  be  by  any  means  brought  into  the 
same  position, — that  is,  in  a  position  to  cover  each  other  completely, — 
any  more  than  the  left  hand  can  be  .made  to  cover  the  right,  or  a 
picture  its  image  or  reflection. 

The  Isomerism  of  Optically  Active  Carbon  Compounds. — 
The  cause  of  optical  activity,  in  the  opinion  of  van  't  Hoff  and  of  Le 
Bel,  is  the  presence  of  one  or  several  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the 
molecule  of  every  optically  acti  ve  body.  It  is  obvious  that  two  molecules 
which  only  differ  in  that  the  series  of  atoms  or  atomic  groups  attached 
to  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  differ  successively  in  order  of  arrange- 
ment, which  therefore  are  identical  in  chemical  structure,  must  be  so 
similar  in  chemical  properties  as  to  give  rise  to  confusion.     However, 
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those  physical  properties,  upon  which  the  opposite  successive  series 
of  atoms  or  atomic  groups  in  union  with  asymmetric  carbon  exerts  an 
influence,  e,  g.,  the  power  of  deviating  the  plane  of  polarized  light, 
must  be  equal  in  value,  but  as  regards  the  prefix  they  are  opposite. 
The  union  of  two  molecules  identical  in  structure,  having  equal  but 
opposite  rotatory  power,  gives  rise  to  a  molecule  of  an  optically  inac- 
tive polymeric  compound. 

Compounds  Containing  an  Asymmetric  Carbon  Atom, — a  Oxy pro- 
pionic acid,  CH| — *CHOH  .  CO,H,  has  been  brought  forward  as  an 
example  of  a  compound,  containing  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 
It  can  appear  in  two  optically  active,  structurally  identical,  but  physi- 
cally isomeric  and  one  optically  inactive,  structurally  identical  poly- 
meric modifications :    . 

OH  OH 


Deztro-Iactic  Acid.  Lkvo-UcUc  Acid. 

(Sarcolactic  Acid.) 

OH  OH. 

i  — H  +  C  — H 

H,C       CO,H  CO,H  CH, 

{  (+)  d-I-cdc  Add        (-)  l-I^ic  Acid  }  =  ^J^^.°^n^f  °- 

The  following  compounds  also  contain  one  asymmetric  carbon 
atom : 

Leucine, CH,  *CHNH^  CO,H 

MaUc  Acid, CO,H.  CH..  ♦CH  OH.  CO.H 

Asparagine, CO  NH,.  CH,.  «CHNH,.  CO,H 

Mandelic  Add, C,  H^.  *CH.OH.  CO,H 

Conin ^"«<Ch!~CPL>N" 

Each  of  the  preceding  bodies  is  known  in  two  optically  active  and 
one  optically  inactive  modifications. 

Compounds  Containing  Tkvo  Asymmetric  Carbon  Atoms. — The  rela- 
tions are  more  complicated  when  two  carbon  atoms  are  present. 

The  simplest  case  would  then  be  that  in  which  similar  or  like  groups 
are  in  union  with  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.     The  one-half  of 
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the  molecule  would  be  constructed  chemically  just  like  the  other  half. 
The  four  isomeric  dioxysuccinic  acids  belong  in  this  group.  This  group 
of  so-called  tartaric  acids  ha$  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  chemistry  of  optically  active  carbon  derivatives. 

They  were  the  first  to  be  most  carefully  investigated  chemically, 
optically,  and  crystallographically,  and  were  used  by  Pasteur  in  the 
development  of  methods  for  the  splitting-up  of  the  optically  inactive 
compounds  into  their  optically  active  components  (p.  65).  Their 
importance  was  increased  in  addition  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
brought  into  an  intimate  genetic  relation  with  fumaricand  maleic  acids 
— two  isomeric  bodies  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section 

(P-  50)- 
Should  a  carbon  compound  contain  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 

united  to  similar  groups  then  to  the  three  isomeric  modifications  which 

a  compound  containing  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  capable  of 

forming  comes  a  fourth  possibility.     If  the  groups  linked  to  one 

asymmetric  carbon  atom,  viewed  from  the  line  of  union  of  the  two 

asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  show  an  opposite  successive  arrangement  to 

that  of  the  other  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  an  inactive  compound  results, 

due  to  an  intramolecular  compensation:    the  action  due  to  the  one 

asymmetric  atom  upon  polarized  light  will  be  canceled  by  an  equally 

great,  but  opposite  action  caused  by  the  other  asymmetric  carbon 

atom. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  gave  the  first  and, 

indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  four 

isomeric  symmetrical  dioxysuccinic  acids.     The  following  formulas 

represent  these  four  acids : 


OH^HO^^ 


H- 


HO- 


COM 


CO,H 
— C— OH 


-C— H 


I 


OH      H 


H- 


H 


COJI 


CO,H 
*(LoH 


H 


CO,H 
(i)  Dextrotartaric  Acid.      (2)  Laevotartaric  Acid. 
Deztrotartaric  Acid  +  Laevotartaric  Aci 


L 

CO,H 
or  Mes 

(4)  Racemic  Acid. 


(3)  Inactive  or  Mesotartaric  Acid. 
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The  possibilities  of  isomerism  with  carbon  compounds  containing 
more  than  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms — a  condition  observable  with 
the  polyhydric  alcohols,  their  corresponding  aldehyde  alcohols,  and 
ketone  alcohols  (the  simplest  sugar  varieties),  as  well  as  with  their 
oxidation  products,  will  be  more  elaborately  discussed  under  these 
several  groups  of  compounds. 

Geometrical  Isomerism,  Stereoisomerism  in  the  Ethylene 
Derivatives  {Alioisomerism), — Two  carbon  atoms  singly  linked  to 
each  other  whose  valences,  not  required  for  mutual  union,  hold  other 
atoms  or  atomic  groups,  should  be  considered  as  able  to  rotate 
independently  of  each  other  about  their  axis  of  union.  J.  Wislicenus 
assumes,  however,  that  the  atoms  or  atomic  groups  combined  with 
these  two  carbon  atoms  exercise  alternately  a  ** directing  influence" 
upon  each  other  until  finally  the  entire  system  has  passed  into  the 
" favorable  configuration  "  or  the  **  preferred  position."  It  follows 
from  this  assumption  that,  in  ethane  derivatives  in  which  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  are  not  present,  structurally  identical  isomerides  cannot 
occur.  When  the  van  't  HofT  tetrahedron  models  are  employed  to 
represent  two  systems  united  to  each  other  by  carbon  atoms  singly 
linked  then  the  two  systems  rotating  independently  of  each  other  about 
a  common  axis  move  each  in  the  solid  angle  of  a  tetrahedron  (com- 
pare the  projection-formula  of  the  tartaric  acids  shown  above). 

A  different  state  prevails  where  the  carbon  atoms  are  doubly  linked. 
The  double  union,  according  to  van  't  HofT,  prevents  a  free  and 
independent  rotation  of  the  two  systems  and  space-isomerides  are 
possible. 

The  tetrahedron  models  represent  this  double  union  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  tetrahedra  have  two  summits  in  common  and 
arrange  themselves  about  a  common  edge.  The  differences  in  chemi- 
cal deportment  of  this  class  of  isomerides  are  frequent  and  important. 
They  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  spacial  removal  of  the 
atomic  groups,  which  determine  the  chemical  character. 

Compounds  having  the  common  formulas  abC  =  Cab  or  abC  =  Cac, 
may  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifications.  In  one  instance  groups  of 
like  name  are  directed  toward  the  same  side — according  to  J. 
Wislicenus  the  *' plane  symmetric  configuration" — or  they  are 
directed  toward  opposite  sides — then  they  have  according  to  the  same 
author  the  central  or  axially  symmetric  configuration.  Baeyer 
suggests  for  this  form  of  asymmetry  the  term  "  relative  asymmetry  "  in 
contradistinction  to  the  kind  of  asymmetry  which  substances  with 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  show ;  the  latter  he  prefers  to  call  **  absolute 
asymmetry."  The  structurally  symmetric  ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid 
is  the  most  striking  example  of  this  class  of  isomerism.  It  exists  in 
two  isomeric  modifications.  They  are  fumaric  and  maleic  acids.  Both 
have  been  very  carefully  investigated.  Maleic  acid  readily  passes  into 
an  anhydride,  hence  the  plane  symmetric  configuration  is  ascribed  to 
it.  Fumaric  acid  does  not  form  an  anhydride ;  to  it  is  given  the  axial 
symmetric  configuration.  In  this  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  as 
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widely  removed  from  each  other  as  possible.  In  projection  formulas 
and  in  structural  formulas,  to  which  there  is  given  a  spacial  aspect,  the 
configuration  of  these  two  acids  would  be  represented  in  the  following 
way: 


C*^  /f|- >7^^ 


HC.COjH  \   >;^/  HOjCCH 

HC.CO,H  rSc\  ""        HC.CO,H 


Ci^  Heifi< 


Maleic  Acid.  Pumaric  Acid. 

Plane  Symmetric  Central  or  Axlally  Symmetric 

Configuration.  Configuration. 

The  isomerism  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids,  (CH,)  (CO,H)  C= 
CH  (COtH),  is  of  the  same  class ;  the  first  acid  corresponds  to  fumaric 
acid  and  the  second  to  maleic  acid.     Further  examples  of  the  class  are : 

Crotonic  and  Isocrotonic  Acids,  .  CH,  CH :  CHCO,  H. 
Angelic  and  Tiglic  Acids,   .    .   .  CH,.  CH :  C  (CH,)  CO,H. 

Oleic  and  Elaldic  Acids C,,  H„  CH  :  CHCO,H. 

Erucic  and  Brassidic  Acids,  .   .    .  C.  Hj,  CH :  CH.  C,,  H„.  CO,H. 
The  two  o-Chlorcrotonic  Acids,  .  CH,.  CH  :  CQ.  CO,H; 

"     "  /3-Chlorcrotonic  Acids,  .  CH,.  CCl :  CH.  CO.H. 

'•     «'   Tolanc  Dichlorides,  .   .  C,H,  CCl :  CCl  C,  H,. 

••     *'         "      Dibromides,  .    .  C,  H.  CBr :  CBr  C,  H.. 

««     "  o-Dinilrostilbenes,      .   .  NO,  [2]  C,  H.  [il  CH  :  CH  [i]  C,  H^  ]2]  NO,, 
Cinnamic  and  Allocinnamic  Acids,  C,  H5.  CH  :  CH  CO,H. 
The  two  a-Bromcinnamic  Acids,  C,  Hg.  CH  :  CBr  CO,H. 

"      "  jS-Bromcinnamic      **      C,  H,.  CBr :  CH  CO.H. 

"      "  Couniaric  "      HO  [2]  C,  H^  [l]  CH :  CH.  CO.H,  etc. 

Isomeric  phenomena  of  this  kind  Michael  designates  'allo4samerism  : 
he  connects  with  it,  however,  no  assumption  as  to  its  cause.  When, 
upon  the  application  of  heat,  a  body  passes  into  a  more  stable  modifi- 
cation Michael  prefixes  ''  alio  "  to  the  name  of  the  more  stable  form ; 
thus,  fumaric  acid  is  allomaleic  acid  (B.  xg,  1384). 

Fumaric  and  maleic  acids  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  class  of 
isomeric  phenomena  not  only  because  they  have  been  most  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  chiefly  because  the  two  optically  inactive  dioxytar- 
taric  acids  bear  to  them  an  intimate  genetic  relation  (p.  48).  Kekul^ 
and  Anschiitz  showed  that  by  potassium  permanganate  fumaric  acid  was 
converted  into  racemic  acid,  and  maleic  acid  into  mesotartaric  acid. 
This  conversion  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  van  't  HofT-Le  Bel  con- 
ception of  these  acids ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  predicted.  These  rela- 
tions will  be  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  discussion  of  the  four  acids. 
In  studying  maleic  and  the  alkylmaleic  acids,  the  thought  will  be 
expressed  that  in  all  probability  a  structure  differing  widely  from  that 
assigned  fumaric  acid  properly  falls  to  maleic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 
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The  structure  will  be  influenced  by  the  configuration.  The  relations 
are  similar  in  the  case  of  the  counnaric  acids  (see  these). 

Baeyer  considers  that  the  isomerism  of  the  saturated  iso-  or  carbocyclic  compounds, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  the  hexahydrophthalic  acids  are  described, 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  stereo-isomerism  of  the  ethylene  derivatives.  The 
same  author  maintains  that  the  simple  ring- union  of  carbon  atoms  viewed  from  a 
stereochemical  standpoint  has  the  same  signification  as  the  double  union  in  open 
chains.  Therefore,  stereo-isomerism  in  the  carbon  compounds  with  double  union 
would  appear  merely  as  a  special  case  of  isomerism  in  simple  ring-unions.  Baumann 
applied  this  idea  to  saturated  heterocyclic  compounds — to  the  polymeric  thioaldehydes 
(see  these). 

Baeyer  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  common  symbol  for  all  geometrical 
isomerides ;  it  was  the  Greek  letter  r.  The  addition  of  an  index  will  enable  one  to 
readily  express  the  kind  of  isomerism.     In  the  case  of  compounds  which  contain 

absolute  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  the  signs  -{ can  be  employed.     Thus  the 

expressions 

Dextro- tartaric  Acid  =  /'+  + 1 

Laevo-      •«         *»    =  F \  Tartaric  Acid 

Mesotartaric         **    =  -^  H J 

are  understood  without  special  explanation.  In  the  case  of  relative  asymmetry  in 
unsaturated  compounds  and  saturated  rings,  Baeyer  proposes  to  use  the  terms  as  and 
trans,  Maletc  Acid=/bis,  cis  or  briefly  /cis  ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid,  while 
fnmaric  acid  =  /cb,  trans  ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid. 

The  ready  formation  of  iso-  or  carbocyclic  and  heterocyclic  com- 
pounds has  been  attributed  to  the  spacial  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  in 
case  that  five  or  six  atoms  take  part  in  the  ring  formation. 

Such  stereochemical  considerations  will  be  duly  observed  in  the 
introduction  to  the  iso-  or  carbocyclic  compounds,  as  well  as  in  the 
introduction  to  the  heterocyclic  derivatives,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
the  cyclic  carboxylic  esters  or  lactones,  the  cyclic  acid  amides  or 
lactams,  the  anhydrides  of  dibasic  acids,  etc. 

Hypotheses  Relating  to  Multiple  Unions  of  Carbon. — The 

multiple  unions  of  carbon  are  important  in  stereochemical  considera- 
tions, hence  there  has  not  been  a  lack  of  search  into  the  nature  of  this 
union  as  well  as  attempts  to  represent  it.  All  investigations  in  this 
direction  demonstrate  how  difficult  it  is  at  present  to  understand  so 
obscure  a  force  as  chemical  attraction  or  affinity  resting  upon  a 
mechanical  basis.  Despite  the  demand  and  necessity  that  may  exist  for 
the  introduction  of  hypotheses  dealing  with  the  mechanics  of  multiple 
linkage  the  views  thus  far  presented  are  in  many  essentials  contradic- 
tory and  not  one  has  won  general  recognition  for  itself.  See  Baeyer, 
B.  i8,  2277;  23,  1274;  Wunderlich,  Configuration  organischer 
MolecQle,  Leipzig  (1886) ;  Lossen,  B.  20,  3306;  Wislicenus,  B.  2X, 
581;  V.  Meyer,  B.  21,  265  Anm.;  23,  581,618;  V.  Meyer  und 
Kfecke,  B.  21,  946 ;  Auwers,  Entwicklung  der  Stereochemie 
(Heidelberg  1890),  p.  22-35;  Naumann,  B.  23,  477;  BrQhl,  A. 
211, 162, 371 ;  Deslisle,  A.  269,  97 ;  Skraup,  Wien.  Monatsh.  12, 146. 

Stereochemistry  of  Nitrogen. — Isomeric  phenomena  of  nitrogen-containing 
Gompounds  of  like  chemical  structure,  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause 
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as  prevailed  in  carbon  compoands,  led  to  the  transference  of  stereochemical  views  to 
the  nitrogen  atom.  There  appeared  to  be  an  "  absolute  nitrogen  asymmetry'*  corres- 
ponding to  the  *'  absolute  cartMon  asymmetry."  Examples  of  this  class  existed  accord- 
mg  to  Le  Bel  in  the  unstable,  optically  active  modification  of  methyl-ethyl-propyl- 
isobutyl- ammonium  chloride  (C.  r.  zza,  724). 

The  isomerisms  of  the  oximes,  according  to  Hantisch  and  Werner,  and  those  of  the 
hydroxamic  acids,  according  to  Werner,  correspond  to  the  '*  relative  asymmetry ''  that 
the  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  are  capable  of  causing. 

Intramolecular  Atomic  Rearrangements. — Many  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  certain  modes  of  linking,  apparently  possible 
from  a  valence  standpoint,  cannot,  in  fact,  occur,  or  when  they  do 
take  place  are  possible  only  under  certain  definite  conditions.  In 
reactions,  for  example,  in  which  two  or  three  hydroxyl  groups  should 
unite  with  the  same  carbon  atom,  a  splitting-ofT  of  water  almost  invari- 
ably occurs  and  oxygen  unites  doubly  with  carbon,  ^,^.» 


/  /0_H\ 

I  CH,.C  — O  — H  I 


/^  /  / I    -H,0  Ji 

CH,C  — a ►•I  CH,.C  — O  — H  I  >-CH-C^ 


/       /0-"\        -H,0 
I  HC— O— H  I  


H.C  — a  •»-  I  HC— O— H  I  >-CHr 


On  the  other  hand,  the  ethers  derivable  from  these  unstable  ''alco- 
hols" are  stable: 

,0.  C,H,  ^O.  C,H^ 

CH,.  C  — O.  C,Hj      and        HC  ^O.  C,Hj 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  splitting-off  of  an  halogen  hydride,  water  or 
ammonia  with  the  production  of  an  unsaturated  body,  or  an  anhydride 
of  a  dibasic  acid,  or  a  cyclic  ester  (a  Uutane)^  or  a  cyclic  amide  (a 
lactam).  In  these  reactions  two  molecules  result  from  one  molecule, 
in  which  atom-groups  occur  in  unstable  linkage-relations.  Together 
with  the  organic  molecule  there  is  formed  a  simple  inorganic  body. 
However,  this  course  is  not  the  only  possible  direction  of  change. 
On  the  contrary,  by  intramolecular  atom  rearrangement,  unstable 
atomic  groupings  pass  in  the  moment  of  their  formation  into  stable 
forms,  the  molecular  magnitude  at  the  same  time  not  altering.  The 
hydrogen  atom  especially  is  inclined  to  wander.  This  is  also  true  of 
other  groups :  alkyl  and  phenyl  groups.  To-day  the  number  of  phe- 
nomena of  this  class  is  remarkably  large.  A  few  examples,  however, 
will  suffice.  A  free  hydroxyl  group  adds  itself  in  most  cases  to  a  car- 
bon atom  in  double  union  with  its  neighboring  carbon  atom.    When 
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iurramolecular  atom-rearrangements  occur  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl 
attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  carbon  atom,  and  oxygen  of  hydroxyl 
unites  doubly  with  carbon  (Erlenmeyer's  rule,  B.  13,  309;  25,  1781). 

CHBr  /CH.OHX  ^CHO 

CH,  VCH,       /  CH, 

Vinyl  Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

CH,  /CH,       \  CH, 

CBr y  I  C.OH      I  w!=0 


CH,  \CH,       /  CH, 

/l-Allyl  Alcohol.  Acetone. 

Hoiw»ver,  the  ethers  obtained  from  vinyl  alcohol  (see  this)  are 
stable:  <:Hr=CHO.C,H,  and  CHr=C(O.C,H,)— CH,  are  known. 

It  mav  also  be  imagined  that  a  transposition  such  as  that  described 
above  can  occur  by  two  unstable  and  similar  molecules  rearranging 
with  each  other,  so  that  two  similar  stable  molecules  result : 

CH,=CH.OH  CH,.CHO 

HO.CH=CH,  OCH.CH, 

An  elevation  of  temperature  is  necessary  to  induce  many  of  these 
reactions.  Both  compounds  are  capable  of  existence.  Unsaturated 
acids  pass  into  lactones.  The  intramolecular  atom-rearrangement 
proceeds  in  a  direction  favoring  the  formation  of  a  stable  ring : 


(CH,),C  (CH,),C. 


CH— CHj.COjH  CH,— CH,— CO 

Iiocaprolactone. 

In  Other  unsaturated  compounds  we  observe  that  the  unsymmetrical 
18  transformed  into  a  symmetrically  formed  body  through  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  double  linking  of  carbon : 

KCN 

CH, :  CH.CHjI >■  CH, :  CH.CH,.CN  — >►  CH,.CH :  CH.CN  — »- 

AUyl  Iodide.  Nitrile  of  Crotonic  Acid. 

CH,.CH:CH.CO,H 
Crotonic  Acid. 
CH,  =  C  —  CO  CH,.C  —  CO 


> 


> 


CH,.CO  CH— CO 

Itaconic  Anhydride.  Citraconic  Anhydride. 

The  esters  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
rearrange  themselves  into  the  isomeric  mustard  oils,  sulphur  unites 
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doubly  with  carbon  and  the  alcohol  radical  that  had  previously  been  in 
union  with  sulphur  links  itself  to  nitrogen  : 

CjHj  — S  — C=N ^S  =  C  =  N.C|H, 

Allyl  Sulphocyanide.  Allyl  Mustard  Oil. 

Isonitriles  or  carbylamines,  when  heated,  pass  into  nitriles;  the 
alcohol  radical  previously  in  union  with  nitrogen,  wanders  over  to 
carbon : 

CgHj  —  N  =  C MTeHj  —  C  =  N. 

Phenyl  Carbylamine.  Benzonitrile. 

Other  rearrangements  among  the  atoms  of  compounds  only  transpire 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  energetic  acid  or  a  powerful  base. 
Indifferent  bodies  pass  over  into  basic  and  acid  compounds : 

NH.C,Hj  HCl  C,H,.NH, 

NH.CeH^  orH,S04  C^H^.  NH, 

Hydrazobenzene  (indifferent).  B«nxidine  (diadd  base). 


CO.C^Hj  KOH  C,Hj 


i 


y  C(OH)CO,H 


Benzil  (indifferent).  Benzilic  Acid. 

Pseudo-forms,  Pseudomerism  (Tautomerism,  Desmo- 
tropy,  Merotropy). — In  most  of  the  intramolecular  rearrangements 
it  was  the  hydrogen  atoms  that  wandered.  Alcohol  radicals  and  phenyl 
groups  are  prone  to  do  the  same.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  gradual 
knowledge  that  many  groups  were  unstable  and  stable  sprang  up.  In  the 
case  of  many  bodies  it  became  to  be  known  that  apparently  they  could 
react  in  accordance  with  two  different  formulas.  In  other  words,  as 
our  constitutional  formulas  were  deduced  from  chemical  deportment, 
it  may  be  said  that  compounds  existed  to  which  two,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  more,  constitutional  formulas  could  be  ascribed. 
Baeyer  (B.  i6,  2188)  explained  this  phenomenon  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  stable  bodies,  under  heat  influence  or  reagents,  passed  into 
unstable  modifications.  '*  These  isomerides  are  only  known  in  com- 
pounds ;  in  the  free  state  they  revert  to  the  original  form.  Their 
instability  is  referable  to  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  since 
the  replacement  of  the  latter  is  followed  by  stability  '*  (compare  A.  W. 
Hofmann,  B.  19,  2084).     Mention  may  be  here  made  of: 

^N        or      <N«  Cf  ^  C^^'^ 


Known.  Known. 


Cyanic  Acid. 
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<^        or 


<" 


^S  — R 


Hydrosulphocyanic       Isothio- 
Acld.  cyanic  Acid. 

<^        or      CC 


Known. 


Known. 


Cyanamide. 


CarbodMmide. 


— CH  — CH, 

— C.OH       —CO 
Hydrozyl       Ketone 

or  Enol         Form. 

Form. 

— N  — NH 
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Baeyer  proposes  to  represent  the  unstable  modifications  by  the  desig- 
nation ^^ pseudo^ -Pseudomerism  is  the  term  that  will  be  adopted  in  this 
work  for  the  phenomenon  in  which  one  and  the  same  carbon  compound 
can  react  in  accordance  with  different  structural  formulas.  The  unstable 
form  of  a  derivative  will,  therefore,  take  the  name  *'  pseudoform  "  or 
*^  pseudo-modification."     In  some  instances  both  forms  are  known. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  "  pseudomeric  "  compounds  are  acid  in  nature ;  they 
can  form  salts.  When  these  salts  are  treated  with  alkylogens  or  acylhaloids  the  two 
classes  of  isomerides  appear.  H.  Goldschmidt  (B  23,  253)  refers  this  phenomenon 
to  the  appearance  of  free  ions.  Hence  in  passing  judgment  upon  questions  of 
paeudomerism  only  those  reactions  can  be  considered,  (torn,  which  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation is  excluded.  Michael  (J.  pr.  Ch.  37, 473)  offers  the  thought  (and  it  is  worthy 
of  erery  consideration)  that  in  the  transpositions  of  the  salts  by  organic  haloids  two 
independent  processes,  depending  on  the  conditions  present,  take  place :  there  is  a 
simple  exchange  in  that  the  oi^anic  radical  takes  the  place  of  the  metal,  or  the  radical 
haloid  first  ad&  itself  and  subsequently  the  metallic  haloid  separates.  In  the  latter 
case  the  organic  radical  assumes  a  position  different  from  that  previously  held  by  the 
metallic  atom  (compare  acetoacetic  ester  and  malonic ester).  Nef  has  recently  main- 
tained the  correctness  of  Michaers  view. 

Laar,  on  the  contrary  (following  Butlerow,  A.  z8g,  77,  van  't  HofT,  Ansichten 
fiber  die  organische  Cliemie  a,  263,  and  Zincke,  B.  17,  3030),  assumes  that  such  com- 
pounds consist  of  a  mixture  of  structural  isomerides,  in  that  an  easily  mobile  hydro- 
gen atom  oscillates  between  two  positions  in  equilibrio,  and  thereby  the  entire  complex 
becomes  mobile.  He  designates  the  phenomenon  as  tautomery.  Discarding  the 
uncertainty  introduced  into  the  classification  of  the  carbon  compounds  by  the  accept- 
ance of  thb  view,  it  has  been  noted  that  carbon  compounds  which  Laar  considers 
mixtures  of  structurally  isomeric  bodies  do  not  differ  in  their  physical  properties  from 
carboQ  compounds  which  offer  no  place  in  their  structure  for  this  equivocal  assump- 
tioo.  By  4he  assumption  of  tautomerism  with  the  underlying  meaning  assigned  it  by 
r,  Ibe  «xperimenUJ  JoJntion  of  the  problem  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
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pseudo  forms  are  capable  of  existence  is  without  object,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  identification  of  easily  alterable  intermediate  reaction-products  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  yet  success  has  been  met  with  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases.  The  indefatigable  labors  of  Raoul  Pictet,  made  with  low  temperatures, 
have  brought  to  light  splendid  results.  These  are  at  the  disposition  of  chemistry,  and 
in  the  light  of  these  new  data  the  experiments  relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  under  which  unstable  modifications  can  exist,  deserve  to  receive  careful, 
renewed  attention. 

The  preceding  section  was  prepared  in  1893.  Since  then,  numerous  confirmations 
of  these  views  have  been  found.  The  ketones  constitute  the  most  important  class  of 
compounds,  which  are  tautomeric  according  to  Laar.  In  them,  as  in  acetoacetic 
ester,  the  oscillation  is  between  the  ketone-  and  the  hydroxyl  formula  or  enol 
formula.  That  the  ketone  formula  is  present  in  acetoacetic  ester  (see  this)  may  be 
accepted  as  established. 

The  investigationsjof  Claisen  (A.  291,  25),  of  Guthzeit  (A.  285,  35),  of  W.  Wisli- 
cenus  (A.  291,  147),  and  of  Knorr  (A.  293,  70)  have  demonstrated  that  there  exist 

compounds  of  the  form  —  C(OH)  =  C  —  CO  — ,  which  readily  pass  into  the  form 

—  CO  —  CH  —  CO  — ,  and  conversely  are  easily  produced  from  the  latter :  "  The 
character  of  the  added  residue,  the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  in  the 
case  of  dissolved  substances,  determine  which  of  the-  two  formi  will  be  the  more 

stable.'*    Claisen  appears  to  think  that  the  rearrangement  of  the  group  R  —  CO  —  CH 

I 

—  into  R  —  C(OH)  =  C  —  will  occur  more  readily,  according  as  the  radical  R  —  CO 
is  more  negative.  He  designates  the  acid  enol-form  the  a-compound,  and  the  neutral 
keto-form  the  )3-body,  e.  g.^ 

a-Acetyldibenzoyl  methane  —  CHj.C(OH)  =  C{COCLH.)- 
/?-Acetyldibenzoyl  methane  —  CH,.CO HC^CO-C^Hj),. 

To  avoid  misunderstandings  or  confusion  it  would  be  better  to  characterize  the 
a-body  by  a  name,  expressing  its  constitution  ;  thus,  a-methyl-/3-dibenzoyl-vinol. 
The  determination  of  the  molecular  refractions  (Briihl,  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  50,  119)  and 
of  the  magnetic  rotations  (W.  H.  Perkin,  Sr.)  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  chemical 
investigation  of  such  isomerides. 

While  these  readily  introconvertible  isomerides  possess  an  entirely  distinct  chem- 
ical character  and  belong  to  different  classes  (alcohols  or  ketones),  bodies  exist 
which,  according  to  their  method  of  formation,  appear  in  two  modifications  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  yet  show  themselves  to  be  identical,  e»  g.,  diazoamido-compounds, 

III  III 

amidines  and  formazyl  derivatives  of  the  common  types    R<^  and  Rs.  1 

^NHY  ^NY 

in  which  R  is  similar  to  •  N  in  the  diazoamido-compounds,  to  •  CH  in  the  amidines, 
and  to  .  N :  CH.  N :  in  ihe  formazyl  derivatives,  while  X  and  Y  represent  two  differ- 
ent univalent  hydrocarbon  radicals.  Knorr *s  methyl  pyrazole  (see  this)  belongs  in 
this  category.  Following  the  example  of  Kekuli  (compare  Constitution  of  Benzene) 
this  phenomenon  has  been  explained  by  oscillaitons  or,  as  Knorr  expressed  it,  by 
floating  Unkings  (A.  279,  188):  the  imide  hydrogen  atom  is  supposed  to  oscillate 
between  two  nitrogen  atoms.  Briihl  proposes  the  name  phasotropy  for  the  phenom- 
enon itself  (B.  27,  2396),  while  v.  Pechmann  designates  \i  virtual  tautomerism  (B. 
28,  2362). 

Akin  to  the  idea  of  pseudomerism  is  the  idea  of  desmotropy^  derived  from  SeaftdCt 
link,  union,  and  rpknetv,  to  change.  (P.  Jacobson,  B.  20,  1732  Anmerk.;  21,  2628 
Anmerk.;  Hantzsch,  B.  20, 2802 ;  21,  1754 ;  Fdrster,  B.  2Z,  1857).  Michael  suggests 
the  term  merotropy  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  45,  581  Anm.;  46,  208). 
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THE  NOMBNCLATURB  OP  THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  carbon  derivatives  has  shown  that  definite 

principles  should  determine  their  designation.     The  absence  of  general  and  inter- 

'  national  rules  where  they  were  possible  has  led  to  great  confusion  in  the  nomenclature. 

Compounds  originating  from  plants  and  animals  received  names  that  indicated  their 
origin,  and  often  at  the  same  time  their  characteristic  chemical  properties:  Urea,  uric 
acid,  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  formic,  oxalic,  malic,  citric,  salicylic  acids,  etc.  With  a 
large  class  of  Ixxlies,  e.  g.^  the  bases,  glucosides,  bitter  principles,  fats,  etc.,  it  was 
customary  to  employ  the  ending  *<  ine'* :  coniine,  nicotine,  guanidine,  creatine,  betatne, 
salicine,  amygdaline,  glycerine,  stearine,  etc.,  and  in  the  terminations  al,  ol,  an,  en,  yl, 
ylene,  ylidene,  the  eflfort  was  made  to  show  the  similarity  of  certain  compounds, 
without,  however,  proceeding  in  a  connected  way. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  constitution  of  bodies  became  known,  the  greater  was 
the  desire  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  were  united  by  names.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  isomeric  compounds.  The  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  however, was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
often  one  and  the  same  derivative  received  different  names,  these  being  in  substance 
identical. 

Of  the  early  suggestions  on  nomenclature  that  of  Kolbe  (A.  1x3,  307)  on  carHnol 
deserves  special  consideration.  As  is  known,  Kolbe  referred  the  names  of  the 
monohydric,  saturated  alcohols  back  to  the  name  carbinol.  In  order  to  make  this 
principle  more  general,  we  should  proceed  as  follows :  Ascertain  the  carbinol  or 
carbinols  for  each  class  of  compounds — that  is,  find  those  bodies  from  which  the 
homologues  might  be  derived,  just  as  the  monohydric,  saturated  alcohols  might  be 
deduced  from  methyl  alcohol  or  carbinol.  Without  attempting  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  the  "  carbinol  nomenclature,"  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  in  the 
case  of  the  paraffin  dicarboxylic  acids  all  the  normal  homologues  are  the  carbinols, 
if  I  may  so  call  them ;  e,  g.y  malonic  acid,  succinic  acid,  normal  glutaric  acid,  adipic 
acid,  etc.  Indeed,  names  such  as  monomethyl  malonic  acid,  ethylmethyl  malonic 
acid,  symmetric  and  unsymmetric  dimethyl  succinic  acid,  etc.,  are  so  readily  under- 
stood that  they  are  really  preferred,  and  are  favorites  with  many  chemists. 

In  1892  representative  chemists  of  various  countries  convened  in  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a  nomenclature  which  would  clearly  express  the  constitution  of 
a  carbon  derivative.  The  new  names  adopted  by  the  Geneva  Commission  will,  in 
the  case  of  certain  important  series  of  compounds,  be  observed  in  the  present  text ; 
they  will  be  enclosed  in  brackets — e.g.y  [ethene]  for  ethylene,  [ethine]  for  acetylene, 
etc.  The  designations  of  the  simpler  bodies — the  names  justified  from  an  historical 
standpoint  and  deduced  from  important  reactions — ^will  not  be  wholly  eliminated. 
Thus,  the  names  ethyl  hydride,  dimethyl  or  methyl  methane  will  be  used  for  ethane, 
depending  upon  what  relations  are  to  be  especially  emphasized. 

The  new  nomenclatture  proceeds  from,  or  begins  with,  the  hydrocarbons.  The 
name  of  the  hydrocarbon  serves  as  the  root  for  the  names  of  those  substances  which 
contain  their  carbon  atoms  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  The  different  classes  of 
bodies  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  to  the  names  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
Alcohols  end  in  0/,  aldehydes  in  tf/,  ketones  in  on^zxA  the  acids  in  acid^e,  g., 
[ethanol]  =  ethyl  alcohol,  [ethanal]  =r  acetaldehyde,  [propanon]  =  acetone,  [pro- 
panal]  ==propionic  aldehyde,  [ethan-acid]  =  acetic  acid.  These  examples  will 
suffice.  Tne  more  important  suggestions  will  receive  full  consideration  under  the 
Tarioos  classes  of  bodies,  which  are  discussed.  The  principles  of  this  nomenclature 
have  already  encountered  difficulties,  especially  in  attempting  to  indicate  in  name  a 
compound  having  a  mixed  character — t.  g.,  the  body  COH — ^CH, — CHOH — CO — 
CO-H,  which  would  be  pentanoiahn-acid.  The  accumulation  of  suffixes,  each  of 
which  possesses  a  meaning  peculiar  to  itself,  has  '*  conduit  rapidement  &  des  termes 
bicarres,  d'une  complication  facheuse  et  d'une  prononciation  difficile  *'  ( Am^  Pictet). 

Compare  F.  Tiemann :  Ueber  die  Beschlilsse  des  intemationalen  in  Genf  vom  19. 
22.  April  1892  versammelten  Congresses  sur  Regelung  der  chemischen  Nomen- 
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clatur,   B.  a6,   1595.     Ueber  die  Nomenclatur    der  ringf^rmigen  Verbindungen, 
compare  M.  M.  Richter,  B.  29,  586. 


PHYSICAL  PROPBRTIBS  OP  THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

It  can,  in  general,  be  foreseen  that  the  physical  aswell  as  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  carbon  compounds  must  be  conditioned  by  their  com- 
position and  constitution.  Such  a  regular  connection  has  been, 
however,  only  determined  for  a  few  properties : 

1.  Crystalline  form ; 

2.  Specific  gravity,  density; 

3.  Melting  point ; 

4.  Boiling  point ; 

5.  Solubility; — serve  chiefly  for  the  external  characterization  of  car- 
bon derivatives,  while  (6)  optical  properties — {a)  light  refraction,  i^b) 
optical  rotatory  power — and  (7)  electric  conductivity  are  important  in 
studying  constitution. 


I.  CRYSTALLINE  FORM  OF  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

The  crystalline  form  of  a  carbon  derivative  is  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant marks.  By  it  the  body  may  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from 
other  substances.  The  preparation  of  organic  substances  in  measur- 
able forms,  which  could  be  fully  determined,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  organic  chemistry.  The  crystalline  forms  of  isomeric 
bodies  are  always  different.  Many  substances  of  organic  nature  can 
assume  two  or  more  forms — dimorphous ^  polymorphous  ;  but  then  each 
is  characterized  very  definitely  by  special  conditions  of  formation  and 
existence. 

When  a  compound  crystallices  from  the  same  soWent  in  different  forms,  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  one  to  separate  within  definite  ranges  of  temperature.  The  limit 
between  these  zones,  the  temperature  of  transposition^  is  theoretically  expressed  by  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  solubility  curves,  belonging  to  the  two  crystalline  forms. 
It  is  only  the  one  or  the  other  form  that  can  appear  under  normal  conditions  above  or 
below  this  temperature.  From  a  supersaturated  solution,  and  indeed  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  the  two  forms,  it  is  possible  artificially,  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  the 
other  form,  to  obtain  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  crystals,  and,  indeed,  both  together. 
This  is,  however,  only  possible  so  long  as  the  supersaturation  continues.  After  that 
one  of  the  two  forms  will  gradually  dissolve  and  that  one  will  remain  which  is  the 
more  stable  at  the  temp>erature  of  experiment. 

The  temperature  of  transposition  varies  for  each  solvent,  and  when  impurities  are 
present  in  the  substances  a  greater  or  less  variation  in  the  temperature  will  occur, 
according  to  the  degree  of  impurity.  As  regards  the  stability  of  the  dimorphous 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  naturally 
dependent  upon  the  temperature.  That  form  will  be  the  more  unstable  which  gives 
on  heat  and  changes  spontaneously  into  the  other  more  stable  modification.  The 
cause  of  these  differences  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  chemical  molecules  identical 
in  every  respect  orientate  according  to  different  laws^  or  unite  to  molecular  aggregates 
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0f  different  magnitude.  Such  modiBcations  are  molecular  isotnerides^  the  phenom- 
enon being  termed  molecular  isomerism  {physical  isomerism^  Zincke,  A.  i8a,  244 ; 
O.  Lehmann,  Z.  f.  Kryst.  z,  43,  97,  453). 

Crystalline  form  bears  some  definite  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  deriv- 
atiTes.  At  present  it  is  true  that  we  really  know  very  little  regarding  this  relation. 
That  the  sligntest  differences  in  chemical  constitution  find  expression  is  demonstrated 
by  the  optically  active  carbon  derivatives.  Many  optically  active  substances  possess 
a  hemihedral  form,  and  the  two  optically  activejnodifications  of  a  carbon  compound, 
although  they  exhibit  the  same  geometrical  constants,  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
left  and  right  types  (enantiomorphous  forms).  They  are  not  superposable.  The 
difference  between  two  optically  active  modifications,  in  which  the  atoms  are  similarly 
combined,  is  only  due,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
(p.  45),  to  the  difference  in  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule.  From  this 
it  follows  that  this  variation  in  arrangement  finds  expression  in  the  crystalline  form. 
(Compare,  further,  B.  ag,  1692.) 

Laurent,  Nicklds,  de  la  Provostaye,  Pasteur,  Hjortdahl  ^see  F.  N.  Hdw.  3i  855"^ 
interested  themselves  in  the  determination  of  the  influence  tnat  chemical  relations  ot 
organic  bodies  exerted  upon  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  crystals  of  the  bodies 
under  consideration.  This  problem,  however,  first  appeared  in  the  foreground  of 
crystallographic  study  after  P.  Groth  introduced  the  idea  of  morphotropy  (Pogg,  A. 
14 1,  31).  By  this  term  was  understood  the  phenomenon  of  regular  alteration  of 
crystalline  form  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  atom  or  atomic  group  for  hydro- 
gen. Groth,  Hintze,  Bodewig,  Arzruni,  and  others  called  frequent  attention  to  such 
morphotropic  relations  particularly  with  the  aromatic  bodies  (compare  Physikal. 
Chemie  der  Krystalle  von  Andreas  Arzruni,  1893). 

The  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  crystalline  form  and  chemical  constitution  is 
furthermore  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  accurate  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crystal-molecule  or  crystal -element  cannot  be  made.  The  possi- 
bility of  doing  this  in  the  future  may  perhaps  be  found  in  van  't  HofPs  theory  of 
solid  solutions. 

So  soon  as  the  magnitude  of  the  crystal  molecule  is  known,  we  may  expect  a  better 
insight  into  the  relations  existing  between  crystalline  form  and  chemical  constitution 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  As  to  the  rOle  of  water  of  crystallization  in  the 
salts  of  organic  acids,  consult  Z.  f.  phys.  Ch.  19,  441. 


a.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OR  DENSITY. 

By  this  term  is  understood  the  relation  of  the  absolute  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  bodies,  in  which  case  we  take  as  conventional  units 
of  comparison,  water  for  solids  and  liquids,  and  air  or  hydrogen  for 
gaseous  bodies  (see  p.  27).  The  number  representing  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  compound  is  as  great  as  that  representing  its  density.  It 
frequently  occurs,  therefore,  that  the  terms  specific  gravity  and  density 
are  used  for  each  other. 

Density  0/ Gaseous  Bodies, — For  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  (gas  density)  to  the  chemical  composition  is 
very  simple.  Since,  according  to  Avogadro's  law,  an  equal  number 
of  molecules  are  present  in  equal  volumes,  the  gas  densities  stand  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  molecular  weights.  Being  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unit,  the  gas  densities  are  one-half  the  molecular  weights.  There- 
fore, the  specific  volume,  i,  c„  the  quotient  of  the  molecular  weight  and 
specific  gravity,  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all  gases  (at  like  pressure 
and  temperature). 
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Density  of  Liquid  and  SoUd  Carbon  Derivatives. — In  the  solid  and 
liquid  states  the  molecules  are  considerably  nearer  each  other  than 
when  in  the  gaseous  condition.  The  size  of  the  molecules  and  their 
distance  from  each  other  are  unknown  to  us ;  the  latter  increases,  too, 
with  the  temperature ;  therefore  the  theoretical  groundwork  for  deduc- 
tion of  specific  gravities  is  far  removed  from  us.  However,  some 
regularities  have  been  empirically  established.  These  appear,  upon 
comparing  the  si)ecific  volumes  or  molecular  volumes,  the  quotients  of 
the  molecular  weights  and  specific  gravities. 

The  relations  between  the  specific  Tolnmes  of  carbon  compounds  were  first  systemati- 
cally studied  by  H.  Kopp,  in  1842  (A.  64,  212 ;  9a,  X  ;  94,  257 ;  96,  153,  etc.,  to 
250,  i).  He  felt  justified  from  his  observations  in  proposing:  **That  the  specific 
volume  of  a  liquid  compound  (molecular  volume)  at  its  boiling  point  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  specific  volumes  of  its  constituents  (of  the  atomic  volumes),  and  that  every 
element  had  a  definite  atomic  volume  in  its  compounds." 

From  this  it  would  follow  that :  (i)  Isomeric  compounds  possess  approximately 
like  specific  volumes;  (2)  like  dinerences  in  specific  volumes  correspond  to  like 
differences  in  composition. 

The  most  recent  researches,*  based  upon  an  abundance  of  material,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  due  consideration  to  the  structural  relations  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds, prove  conclusively  that  the  supposed  regularities,  mentioned  above,  are 
unfounded.  The  fact  is,  isomeric  compounds  in  no  manner  have  equal  molecular 
volumes,  and  their  atomic  volumes  are  not  constant.  The  volume  for  the  differenoe 
CH,  is  not  constant  in  the  different  homologous  series.  The  hydrogen  volume  varies 
(see  A.  233,  318;  B.  20,  767),  as  also  that  of  oxygen  (A.  233,  322;  B.  19, 
1594).     For  the  molecular  solution-volume,  see  Traube,  A.  290,  43 ;  B.  28,  2722. 

Hence  the  molecular  volumes  in  nowise  represent  the  sums  of  the  atomic  volumes 
(the  latter  are  scarcely  determinable),  and  the  specific  gravities  and  molecular  volumes 
depend  less  upon  the  volume  of  the  atoms  than  upon  their  manner  of  linkage  and 
upon  the  structure  of  the  molecules.  Therefore  to  deduce  regularities  in  the  specific 
volumes  it  is  first  necessary  to  carefully  consider  the  chemical  structure  of  the  com- 
pounds. In  this  connection  the  influence  of  the  double  union  of  the  C-  atoms  in 
the  unsaturated  compounds  and  the  ring- form  linking  in  the  benzene  derivatives,  is 
significant.  Assummg  that  the  molecular  volume  of  hydrogen  is  known, — that  it 
equals  5.6, — it  will  be  p)ossible  to  calculate  the  molecular  volume  of  an  unsaturated 
olefine  compound  if  the  molecular  volume  of  the  corresponding  saturated  paraffin 
body  is  known.  Thus,  pentane  =  117. 17  :  therefore  amylene  =  II 7. 17  —  2  X 
5.6=105.97.  In  fact,  the  molecular  volume  of  amylene  equals  109.95.  Con- 
sequently 109.95  —  105.97  =  3.98 — the  increase  in  molecular  volumes  caused  by 
the  double  linkage  in  amylene  (A.  220,  298;  221,  104;  B.  19,  1591;  20,  779). 
The  divalent  union  is  therefore  less  intimate  (pp.  38,  51)  and  the  unsaturated  com- 
pounds consequently  show  a  greater  heat  of  combustion  (A.  220,  321). 

In  the  conver-iion  of  benzene  hydrocarbons  into  their  hexahydrides  there  is  an 
Increase  in  volume  which  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  conversion  of  the  olefines 
into  their  corresponding  paraffins.  This  would  emphasize  the  theory  that  in  the 
benzene  nucleus  there  are  three  doubly  combined  caibon  atoms.  The  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  benzene  hexahydrides  is  notably  greater  (consequently  the  molecular  vol- 
umes are  smaller)  than  their  corresponding  olefines,  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact 


*Lossen  and  others:  A.  214,  81,  138;  221,  61 ;  224,  56;  225,  109;  233,  249, 
316;  243,  I;  R.  Schiff,  A.  220,  71,  278;  Horstmann,  B.  19,  1579;  20,  766  and 
ti,  2211. 
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that  in  the  ring-linking  of  the  C-  atoms  in  the  benzene  nncleus  there  is  an  appreciable 
contraction  in  volume  (A.  225, 114  and  B.  ao,  773).  For  further  investigatumi  rela- 
ting to  the  benzene  derivatives  see  Horstmann,  B.  ax,  221 1,  and  Neubeck,  Z.  phys. 
Chem.,  X|  649* 

Schroeder  determined  the  specific  volumes  of  a  number  of  solids  (B.  xo,  S4S, 
1871;    xa,  567,  1613;    14,  21,  1607,  etc.). 

In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquid  com* 
pounds,  a  small  bottle — a  pyknometer  (Landolt,  p.  62, 
Anmerk.  2) — is  used.  Its  contracted  portion  is  provided 
with  a  mark.  More  complicated  apparatus  is  employed 
vhere  greater  accuracy  ia  sought  (A.  ao3,  4)  ^Fig.  6\, 
Descriptions  of  modified  pyknometers  will  be  found  m 
the  Handw5rterbuch  v.  Ladenbuig,  3,  238.  A  con- 
venient form  by  Ostwald  is  described  in  J.  pr.  Ch.  x6, 
396.  To  eet  comparable  numbers,  it  is  recommended 
to  make  all  determinations  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C, 
and  refer  these  to  water  at  4^,  and  a  vacuum.  Letting  m 
represent  the  weight  of  substance,  v  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water  at  20^,  then  the  specific  gravity  at  20^ 
referred  to  water  at  4^,  and  a  vacuum  (with  an  accuracy 
of  four  decimals),  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following 
equation  (A.  203,  8) : 

20  _<ii.  099707  , 
d  — -f  0.0012. 

To  find  the  specific  volumes  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
the  specific  gravity  at  any  temperature,  the  coefficient  of  Fig.  6. 

expansion   and  the  boilipg  point  must  be  ascertained ; 

with  these  data  the  specific  gravity  at  the  boiling  point  is  calculated,  and  by  dividing 
the  molecular  weight  by  this,  there  results  the  specific  or  molecular  volume.  Kopp*s 
dilatometer  (A.  94,  257,  compare  Thorpe,  J.  Ch.  S.,  37,  X41,  and  Weger,  A.  aax, 
64)  is  employed  in  obtaining  the  expansion  of  liquids.  For  a  method  of  getting  the 
dmct  specifilc  gravity  at  the  boiling  point,  consult  Ramsay,  B.  xa,  1024 ;  Schiff,  A. 
aao,  78,  and  B.  14,  2761 ;  also  Schall,  B.  17,  2201,  and  Neubeck,  Z.  phys.  Ch., 
i»652, 

3.  IIBLTINO  POINT. 

Every  pure  carbon  compound^  if  at  all  fusible  or  volatile,  exhibits  a 
definite  melting  temperature.  It  is  customary  to  determine  this  for 
the  characterization  of  the  substance,  and  to  be  assured  of  its  purity. 
The  melting  point  of  a  pure  compound  is  not  changed  by  recrystalli- 
zation. 

The  slightest  impurities  frequently  lower  the  melting  point  very 
considerably,  whereas  when  foreign  substances  are  present  in  larger 
amounts  the  melting  point  varies  and  is  not  well  defined — 1.  e.,  there 
is  not  a  definite  melting  point.  Pressure  influences  the  fusion  point 
in  a  very  slight  degree. 

Deiirminatum  of  the  Melting  Point, — Such  a  determination  is  moat  accurately 
made  by  immersing  the  thermometer  in  a  molten  substance.  However,  this 
procedure  would  require  large  quantities  of  material  (Landolt,  B.  aa,  R.  638). 

Ordinarily,  a  small  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  material  is  introduced  into  a 
capillary  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  this  is  attached  to  a  thermometer  by  a  thin 
platinum  wire,  or  by  adhesion  through  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add ;  the  thermometer  and 
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cmpillary  tube  are  then  raised  somewhat.  A  beaker  glass  containing  sulphuric  add 
or  liquid  paraffin  is  used  to  furnish  the  heat.  A  glass  stirrer  is  mov^  up  and  down 
to  equalize  the  temperature.  A  long-necked  flask,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  is 
sometimes  employed.  In  either  case  a  test-tube  is  inserted  or  fused  into  the  neck. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  flask  should  haye  a  side-tubulure,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7  (B.  xo,  1800;  19,  1971,  Am.  5,  337). 

When  the  mercury  thread  of  the  thermometer  extends  far  beyond  the  bath 
it  is  necessary,  in  accurate  determinations,  to  introduce  a  correction.  This  is 
done  by  adding  the  value  n(T— t)  0.000154  to  the  observed  point  of  fusion ;  n  is  the 
length  of  the  mercury  column  projecting  beyond  the  bath  expressed  in  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  T  is  the  observed  temperature,  and  t  the  temperature  registered 
in  the  middle  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  mercury  column.  0.000154  is 
the  apparent  coefiicient  of  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  (B.  2a,  3072:   literatur 

und  Tabellen).  After  the  melting  point  has  been 
approximately  determined  with  an  ordinary  ther* 
mometer  a  more  accurate  determination  may  be 
made  by  introducing  a  shorter  thermometer, 
divided  into  flfths,  with  a  scale  carrying  a 
limited  number  of   degrees   (about  50®).      See 

Fig.  7. 

The   melting  points  of  the  same  compound, 

made  by  different  observers,  often  accord  more 

I  ■  n         poorly  than  desirable  for  identification  purposes. 

^— ^  I  ^C         ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  much  due  to  the  thermometers  as  to 

y ^  ^      ^    jp  IB         the  manner  in  which  the  determination  is  made. 

^"^^Sr  HI         By  rapid  heating  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer 

/^"^  I  will   not  have  time  to  assume'  the  fusion  tem- 

perature. In  the  region  of  the  melting  point  the 
heat  must  be  moderated  so  that  during  the  course 
of  the  fusion  the  thermometer  rises  very  slowly. 
Far  more  concordant  numbers  might  be  obtained 
if  a  general  use  of  short-scale  thermometers  were 
adopted  and  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  to  rise  through  one  degree  of 
the  scale  during  the  observation  of  the  fusion- 
process.'  For  the  determination  of  low  melting 
points  by  means  of  the  air  thermometer,  see  B. 
a6,  1052.  For  the  determination  of  the  melting 
points  of  organic  bodies  fusing  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures, see  B.  a8,  1629;  at  red-heat,  B.  27, 
3129;  of  colored  compounds,  B.  8,  687;  ao, 
3290. 

Regularities  in  melting .  points  have  not  been 
especially  noticed  as  yet.  In  the  case  of 
nucleus  isomerides  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  member  with  the  most  branches  generally 
shows  the  highest  melting  point  (see  butyl  alco- 
hols). Of  the  alkyl  esters  of  the  carboxylic  acids 
those  with  the  methyl  residue  have  the  highest 
melting  points  (see  oxalic  esters).  In  homologous  series  with  like  linkages  the 
melting  point  alternately  rises  and  falls  (see  saturated  normal  aliphatic  mono-  and 
dicarboxylic  acids,  B.  ag,  R.  411).  The  members,  having  an  uneven  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  have  the  lower  melting  points  (Baeyer.  6.  xo,  1286).  This  is  also 
true  of  acid  amides  having  from  6-14  carbon  atoms  (B.  27,  R.  551).  The  para- 
diderivatives  of  the  isomeric  benzene  diderivatives  usually  melt  at  the  highest  points. 
In  the  case  of  the  benzene  nitro-compounds  and  their  derivatives, — ^the  azoxy-,  azo-, 
hydrazo-,  and  amido-bodies, — as  well  as  the  corresponding  diphenyl-compounds,  it 
has  been  observed  that  as  oxygen  is  withdrawn  the  melting  point  rises  until  the  aso- 
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derivatives  are  reached,  when  it  again  descends  until  it  meets  the  amido-bodies  (G. 
Schultz,  A.  ao7,  362).  For  other  regularities  among  the  aromatic  compounds  con- 
■ult  B.  19,  R.  25 ;  27,  R.  558.  For  the  melting  points  of  mixtures,  see  B.  29,  R.  75. 


4.  BOILINQ  POINT  (DISTILLATION). 

The  boiling  points  of  carbon  derivatives,  volatile  without  decom- 
position, are  just  as  important  for  their  characterization  as  the  melting 
points.  In  case  of  the  latter  the  influence  of  pressure  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  neglected,  but  the  former  vary  very  markedly  by  comparatively 
inappreciable  changes  in  pressure.  Hence  in  stating  an  accurate  boil- 
ing point  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  observed. 
When  the  quantity  of  material  is  ample  the  boiling  point  is  determined 
by  distillation.  For  the  determination  of  the  boiling  points  of  very 
small  amounts  of  liquids  see  B.  24,  2251,  944 ;  19,  795  ;  24,  88. 

DistiliatioH  under  Ordinary  Pressure, — A  boiling  flask  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  side  of  the  neck  is  an  exit  tube.  The  neck  of  the  flask  is  closed  with  a  stop- 
per, bearing  a  thermometer.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  very  frequently  the  vapors 
of  organic  substances  attack  ordinary  corks  or  those  of  rubber,  therefore  the  exit  tube 
should  be  placed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  the  neck.  The  mercury 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  below  the  exit  tube  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The  latter 
should  be  fllled  at  least  one-half  with  the  liquid  to  be  distilled. 

If  a  thermometer  is  not  wholly  immersed  in  vapor,  the  external  mercury  column 
will  not  be  heated  the  same  as  that  on  the  interior,  hence  the  recorded  temperature 
will  be  less  than  the  real.  The  necessary  correction  is  the  same  as  has  already  been 
given  for  the  melting  point.  By  using  a  shorter  thermometer  with  scale  not  exceeding 
50^,  which  can  be  wholly  played  upon  by  the  vapor,  the  correction  becomes  unneces- 
sary. 

If  the  barometric  column  did  not  indicate  a  normal  pressure  of  760  mm.  (B.  20, 
709)  during  the  distillation,  a  second  correction  is  necessitated.  To  avoid  this  correc- 
tion it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus  to  the  normal.  The  pressure 
regulators  of  Bunte  (A.  x68,  139)  and  Lothar  Meyer  (A.  165,  303)  are  adapted  to 
this  purpose. 

DistiUati^m  under  Reduced  Pressure,* — Attention  has  already  been  directed  to 
the  great  variation  in  boiling  points  for  variation  in  temperature.  Many  carbon 
derivatives  whose  decomposition  temperature,  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  is  lower  than 
their  boiling  points,  can  be  boiled  under  reduced  pressure  at  temperatures  below  the 
point  at  which  they  decompose.  Distillation  under  reduced  pressure  is  often  the 
only  means  of  purifying  liquids  which,  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  boil  with  decomposi- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  crystallized.  This  method  is  of  prime  importance  in 
scientific  research  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  rapidly  being  introduced  in  technical  opera- 
tions with  much  success. 

The  introduction  of  boiling  flasks  with  attached  receivers  (Fig.  8)  has  made  the 
distillation,  under  diminished  pressure,  of  bodies  that  readily  congeal  very  convenient. 


*  Compare  AnschQtz  and  Reitter:  <<  Die  Destination  unter  vermindertem  Druck 
im  Laboratorium,"  2.  Aufl.,  X895,  Bonn.  The  tables  in  this  book  record  the  boiling 
points  of  over  400  inorganic  and  organic  substances  under  reduced  pressure.  George 
W.  Kahlbaum:  **Siedetemperatur  und  Druck,''  Leipzig,  1885.  <* Dampfspann- 
kraftsmessungen,"  Basel,  1893.  Meyer  Wildermann :  "  Die  Siedetemperaturen  der 
Kflrper  sind  eine  Funktion  ihrer  chemischen  Natur."  B.  23,  1254, 1468.  W.  Nemst 
wmI  a.  Hesse :  *'  Siede-  und  Schmelzpunkte,''  Braunschweig,  1893. 
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The  thermometer  is  introduced  into  a  thin- walled  tube  drawn  out  into  a  capilUry. 
The  tube  is  closed  with  rubber  tubing  and  a  clip.  A  slow  current  of  gas  is  drawn 
through  the  liquid  during  distillation,  and  in  this  way  bumping  is  avoided.  The  dis- 
tillation flask  is  best  heated  in  a  bath.  To  distil  at  pressures  lying  near  the  absolute 
vacuum,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  use  a  Sprengel  vacuum  pump,  which  is  set 
into  motion  according  to  Babo's  method  by  the  introduction  of  a  water  suction  pump; 
compare  Kahlbaum,  B.  27,  1386;  F.  Kralft  and  H.Weilandt,  B.  ag,  1316;  Precht, 
B.  39,1143. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  apparatus  described  in  the  following  references  will  answer 
for  any  desired  pressure :  Staedel,  A.  195,  218 ;  B.  13,  839.  Schumann,  B.  x8, 
2085.  For  mercury  thermometers  registering  temperatures  from  550^-700°  see  B. 
96,  1815  ;  37,  470. 

Fractional  DisHliation. — Liquids  having  different  boiling  points  are  separated,, 
when  existing  as  mixtures,  by  fractional  distUlaHon — an  operation  that  is  performed 
in  almost  every  distillation.     Portions  boiling  between  definite  temperature  intervals 

{from.  1-10°,  etc.)  are  caught  apart  and  subjected  to  repeated  distil- 
lation, the  portions  boiling  alike  being  united.  To  attain  a  more 
jTL  rapid  separation  of  the  rising  vapors,  these  should  be  passed  through 

iJg)^  ^  verticid  tube.  In  this  the  vapors  of  the  higher  boiling  compound 
\\^  will  be  condensed  and  flow  back,  as  in  the  apparatus  employed  in 
I  J  the  rectification  of  spirit  or  benzene.     To  this  end  there  is  placed  on 

the  boiling  flask  a  so-called  fractional  tube  of  Wilrts.  Excellent 
modifications  of  this  have  been  described  by  Linnemann,  Le  Bel, 
Hempel  and  others.  For  the  action  of  these  boiling  tabes  see  A. 
aa4,  259;  B.  z8,  R.  xox,  and  A.  247,  3;  B.  a8,  R.  352,  938; 
29,  R.  187. 

Relation  of  Boiling  Point  to  Constitution.* — (i)  Generally  the 

boiling  point 
rises  with  the 
complication 
of  the  mole- 
cule.      The 
unsaturated 
compounds 
boil    at    a 
higher  tem- 
perature than 
those  that  are 
saturated.  (2) 
With  isomerides  having  an  equally  large  carbon  nucleus  those  01 
normal  structure  possess  the  highest  boiling  points.      These   fall 
with  the  accumulation  of  methyl  groups.    It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  lower  boiling  isomerides  possess  a  greater  specific  volume  (B.  15, 
^5')*    (3)  The  unsaturated  compounds  boil  somewhat  higher  than 
the  limit  compounds. 
The  connection  existing  between  the  boiling  points  and  chemical  constitution  of 
.iC  compounds  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  several  homologous  groups. 
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5.  SOLUBILITY. 


The  hydrocarbons  and  their  halogen  substitution  products  are  in- 
soluble, or  very  slightly  soluble,  in  water.  They,  however,  dissolve 
very  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  in  which  most  other  carbon 
derivatives  are  also  soluble. 


*  Compare  W.  Markwald :    Ueber  die  Beziehung  zwischen  den  Siedepunkten  und 
der  Zusammensetsung  chemischer  Verbindungen,  welche  bisher  erkannt  sumL    BerliB* 
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Ether,  but  slighd]F  miscible  with  water,  is  employed  to  extract  many  substances 
from  these  aqueous  solutions,  separatory  funnels  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  more  oxygen  a  compound  contains,  the  more  readily  soluble  is  it  in  water; 
especially  is  this  true  when  several  of  the  oxygen  atoms  are  combined  with  hydrogen, 
i.  e, ,  when  hydroxyl  groups  are  present  in  the  organic  compound. 

The  first  members  of  homologous  series  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  acids 
are  soluble  in  water.  As  the  carbon  content  increases,  the  hydrocarbon  character,  in 
relation  to  solubility,  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  The  derivatives  become 
more  and  more  insoluble  in  water. 

In  addition  to  water,  illcohol,  anc*  ether,  other  solvents  employed  with  carbon  deriv- 
atives are  carbon  dbulphide,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  methylal,  acetone,  gla- 
cial acetic  add,  acetic  ester,  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  etc. 
Petroleum  ether,  derived  from  American  petroleum,  is  especially  valuable.  It  is 
composed  of  lower  paraffins.  It  is  often  used  to  separate  compounds  from  solvents 
with  which  it  is  miscible,  because  very  many  oiganic  substances  are  insoluble  or 
dissolve  with  difficulty  in  it. 

The  solubility  of  a  carbon  compound  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature.  It  is 
constant  for  a  definite  temperature.  This  means  is  frequently  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  identification. 

For  the  regularities  of  the  solubilities  of  isomeric  carbon  derivatives,  consult 
Camelley,  Phil.  Mag.  [6]  13,  180;  •  Camelley  and  Thomson,  J.  ch.  S.  53,  801. 

For  apparatus  in  which  to  determine  solubility,  see  V.  Meyer,  B.  8,  998,  and 
Kohler,  Z.  anal.  Ch.  x8,  239. 

6.  OPTICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Cohr^ — Most  organic  compounds  are  colorless,  many  are  colored ; 
thus,  iodoform  is  yellow  in  color,  while  carbon  tetraiodide  is  dark  red. 
The  presence  of  certain  atomic  groups  is  connected  with  definite 
colors ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  aromatic  derivatives.  The  nitro- 
bodieSy  for  example,  are  more  or  less  yellow  in  color,  while  the  azo- 
derivatives  vary  from  orange  to  red,  etc.,  etc.  (B.  27,  R.  20). 

Dye-stujfs, — Many  colored  compounds,  belonging  almost  exclusively 
to  the  aromatic  series,  can  dye  vegetable  or  animal  fibers,  either 
directly  or  through  the  agency  of  mordants.  This  property  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

According  to  O.  N.  Witt  an  aromatic  compound  is  a  dye  when  it  contains  a 
cfaromophorous  group,  e,  g, ,  NO,,  N,,  etc.,  and  when,  in  addition,  an  acid  or  base  group, 
e.  g.^  one  or  several  OH,  SO,H,  CO,H  and  one  or  several  NH,  groups,  enters  the 
chSromogen,  f.  ^  ,  a  substance  having  a  chromophorous  group  (B.  9,  522). 

a.  Refraction. — ^The  carbon  compounds  (like  all  transparent  sub- 
stances) possess  a  variable  light  refracting  power. 

The  coefficient  of  refrcuti<m,  the  refractive  index  or  refractive  quotient  (n)  for  homo- 
geneous light  passing  from  medium  I  into  medium  2,  represents  the  ratio  of  the  pro- 

V, 

pagating  velocities  v^  and  v,  in  both  media ;  n  =  -- —  For  single  refracting  media, 

in  which  similar  optical  deportment  is  observed  in  all  directions  (therefore  not  for 
the  most  crystals)  n  is  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  incident  light,  so  that  if 

.  V.        sin  i 

i  and  r  are  incident  and  refractive  angles  n  ==  -  -  =  -: —  ,  a  constfmt  number  for 

*  V,        sm  r   '  ^^ 

Ught  of  a  definite  wavelength. 
6 
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S^cific  ReflracHve  Parver  or  RefrtuHon  Cmstant  (R). — The  refraction  index  (n) 
▼aries  with  the  temperature,  consequently  also  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liqmdf. 

Their  relation  to  each  other  is  expressed  by  the  equation :  R  =  const.  = ,  — ; — rr 
/  n-i  \  (n«  +  2)dt 

1  or  less  accurate  =:  — -^ — *  I  in  which  d^  b  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  for  the  tempera- 
ture t.  It  is  an  almost  constant  quantity  for  all  temperatures,  and  is  called  the  specific 
refractive  power  f  B.  15,  1031 ;  19,  2761). 

Molecular  Refractive  Power  or  Molecular  Refraction  MR  is  the  ^dfic  refractive 

power  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weightof  a  substance;  M.R  =  ^  ^      - 

The  molecular  refraction  of  a  liquid  carbon  compound  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  refractions  (mr,  mY,  mV) : 

MR  =  amr  +  bmV  +  cm^V^, 

in  which  a,  b,  c,  represent  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  in  the 
compound.  The  atomic  refractions  of  the  elements  are  deduced  from 
the  molecular  refractions  of  the  compounds  obtained  empirically,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  atomic  volumes  are  obtained  from  the  molecular 
volumes.  While  it  was  formerly  assumed  that  but  one  atomic  refrac- 
tion existed  for  each  element  in  its  compounds,  later  researches  have 
proved  that  only  the  univalent  elements  have  a  constant  atomic  refrac- 
tion, while  that  of  the  pol3rvalent  elements,  e.  g.^  oxygen,  sulphur, 
carbon,  is  influenced  by  their  manner  of  union. 

The  refraction  is  determined  either  for  the  yellow  sodium  line  (D  of  the  sun 
spectrum)  or  for  the  red  hydrogen  line  Ha  (C  of  the  sun  spectrum).  "  Singly 
linked  '*  carbon  has  the  atomic  refraction  (ra)  equal  to  2.48  (A.  235,  35 ;  B.  2a, 
R.  224). 

The  double  union  (C,  =)  is  1. 78  (for  ra),  that  of  the  triple  union  (C,  =)  2.18, 
t.  ^.,  if  two  carbon   atoms    are**  doubly  linked/' their  atomic   refraction  equals 

2  X  2*4^  +  1*7^  =  ^-74*  vliile  in  triple  union  it  is  4.96  -|-  2.18  =  7.14. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  important  data  relating  to  the  manner 
of  union  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  a  carbon  compound  can  be 
obtained  from  the  molecular  refractions  (Landolt  and  Bnlhl).  Thus 
the  greater  molecular  refraction  (by  3  X  1.78  =  5.34  units)  of  the 
benzene  bodies,  confirms  the  view  previously  deduced  from  chemical 
facts,  that  there  are  present  in  the  benzene  nucleus  three  "double- 
linked"  carbon  atoms  (B.  20,  2288;  24,  666).  However,  the 
regularities  noted  above  only  hold  good  for  bodies  with  slight  disper- 
sive power  (the  fatty  bodies).  In  the  case  of  substances  possessing  a 
greater  dispersive  power  than  cinnamyl  alcohol,  the  molecular  refrac- 
tion is  valueless  for  the  determination  of  chemical  structure  (B.  xg, 
2746;  24,  1823). 


*See  Landolt,  Pogg.  A.  123,  595  ;  B.  15, 103 1 ;  BrShl,  B.  19,  2746  and  2821 ; 
A.  235,  I,  and  236,  233;  B.  20,  2288,  and  Z.  phys.  Ch.  i,  307;  Weegmann, 
Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  218  and  257;  Ketteler,  ibid.^  a>90$  ;  Eykmann,B.  29,  R  584. 
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The  reflectomeier  of  Pulfrich  permits  of  a  very  rapid  determination  of  the  refractive 
power.     It  is  more  accurate  and  conrenient  in  manipulation  than  a  spectrometer.* 

b.  Optical  Rotatory  Power,  f  Deviation  of  tlue  Plane  of 
Polarization  by  Liquid  or  Dissolved  Carbon  Compounds. — 
Blot,  in  1815^  observed  that  many  naturally  occurring  bodies  were 
capable  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light.  These  are  the  sugars, 
the  terpenes,  and  camphors.  He  also  showed,  in  181 7,  how  the  vapors 
of  turpentine  deviate  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  concluded  that  this 
power  was  a  property  of  chemical  molecules.  Optically  active  carbon 
compounds  are  those  possessing  the  power  of  turning  or  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarized  light. 

Specific  Rotatory  Power  fa]. — The  rotation  (of  the  angle  a)  is  proportional 
to  the    length  1  of  the  rotatmg    plane   (usually  expressed  in  decimeters),   hence 

the  expression    -r-  is  a  constant  quantity.      To  compare  substances  of   different 

density,  in  which  very  unequal  masses  fall  upon  the  same  plane,  these 
must  be  referred  to  like  density,  and  hence  the  rotation  must  be  divided 
by  the  sp.   gr.   of    the  substance  at    a    definite    temperature.      The  expression 

a 

I -J  =  [ojj  or  [a]D,  i»  called  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  is  designated  by  [ajo 

or  [a]j,  according  as  the  rotation  is  referred  to  the  yellow  sodium  line  D  or  the 
transitional  color  j.     For  solid,  active  substances,  with  an  indifferent  solvent,  the 

expression  [a]  = r — j-will  answer ;    in  this,  p  represents  the  quantity  of  sub> 

stance  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution,  and  d  represents  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  latter. 

This  specific  rotatory  power  is  constant  for  every  substance  at  a  definite  tempera- 
ture; it  varies,  however,  with  the  latter,  and  is  also  influenced  more  or  less  by  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  solvent.  Therefore,  in  the  statement  of  the  specific 
AHAtory  power  of  a  substance,  the  temperature  and  the  percentage  amount  of  the 
solution  must  be  included.  By  investigating  a  number  of  solutions  of  different  con- 
centration, the  influence  of  the  solvent  may  be  establbhed  and  the  true  specific 
rotation  or  the  true  rotatory  constant  of  the  pure  substance,  designated  by  Ap.  may 
then  be  calculated.  The  product  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  the  molecular 
weight  P  divided  by  icx>  is  designated  the  molecular  rotcUory  power : 


[M]  =  ^3- 


ICO 

Consult  B.  ax,  191,  2586,  2599,  upon  the  influence  of  inactive  substances  on  the 
xotatory  power. 

The  apparatus  most  suitable  for  the  determination  of  rotation  is  fiilly  described  in 
the  work  of  Landolt  already  referred  to  (see  p.  62,  note  2). 

In  1S48  Pasteur  demonstrated  that  in  optically  active  substances,  such  as  tartaric 
acid  and  its  salts,  the  rotatory  power  is  mostly  connected  with  the  crystalline  form, 
and  is  usually  conditioned  by  the  existence  of  hemihedral  planes.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  stereochemical  or  spacial  theories  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  Pasteur 
considered  the  asymmetric  structure  of  the  molecules  of  optically  active  carbon  com- 
pounds as  the  cause  of  their  remarkable  action  upon  polarized  light. 


*C.  Pulfrich,  Das  Totalreflectometer,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1890. 
f  Compare  Landolt,  Das  optische  Drehungsvermdgen,  1879. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Le  Bel  and  van  *t  Hoff,  the  activity  of  the  carbon  com- 
poonds  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  asymnutru  carbon  atoms  (p.  45). 

So  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  all  optically  active  carbon  compounds  con- 
tain one  or  several  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  However,  many  compound^  contain- 
ing asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  when  they  exist  as  liquids,  or  when  present  in  solution, 
have  no  effect  upon  polarized  light.  This  is  true  when  two  molecules  of  opposite  but 
equal  rotatory  power  unite  to  a  molecule  of  a  physical,  polymeric  compound,  e.  g., 
inactive  lactic  acid,  inactive  malic  acid,  inactive  asparagine,  inactive  aspartic  acid, 
racemic  acid,  etc.;  also,  when  the  half  of  a  molecule  neutralizes  the  rotation  pro- 
duced by  the  other  half,  as  in  mesotartaric  acid.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
the  conversion  of  optically  active  bodies  into  other  derivatives  the  activity  continues 
so  long  as  the  latter  contain  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  When  the  asymmetry  dis- 
appears, the  derivatives  become  inactive.  The  two  active  tartaric  acids  yield  two 
active  malic  acids.  Active  asparagine  yields  active  aspartic  acid,  active  malic  acid, 
etc.,  whereas  the  sjrmmetrical  succinic  acid  that  may  be  obtained  by  reduction  is 
inactive. 

The  conversion  of  optical  antipodes  into  each  other  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  malic  acids  in  the  following  manner : 

Phosphorous  pentachloride  changes  1-malic  ester  into  d-chlorsuccinic  ester,  which 
silver  oxide  converts  into  d-malic  acid.  Conversely,  d-malic  ester  and  phosphorous 
pentachloride  yield  1-chlorsuccinic  ester  and  the  latter  is  then  rearranged  to  1-malic 
acid  (Walden,  B.  29,  138). 

Thus  far  an  optically  active  carbon  derivative  has  not  been  indirectly  prepared.  The 
asymmetric  bodies  prepared  artificially  from  inactive  substances  are  inactive.  This  is 
expluned  by  assuming  that  in  such  cases  both  modifications  occur  in  equal  amounts, 
and  manifest  a  tendency  to  combine  to  the  inactive,  physically  polymeric  molecules. 

Optically  active  carbon  derivatives  can  be  directly  built  up,  because  it  is  possible 
to  decompose  optically  inactive  asymmetric  substances,  whose  molecule  consists  of  a 
dextro-  and  Isevo-molecule,  into  their  components. 

Breaking  Down  of  Inactive  Carbon  Compounds  into  their  Optically  Act- 
ive Components. — Methods  l,  2,  and  4  were  employed  by  Pasteur  (1848)  in  his 
study  of  the  racemates  and  racemic  acid.  This  classic  investigation  of  Pasteur  con- 
tains the  experimental  basis  for  the  theory  of  stereochemistry  or  the  space  chemistry  of 
carbon  (p.  45). 

Method  /,  based  upon  splitting  by  crystallisation.  The  substance  itself,  or  its 
derivatives  with  optically  inactive  compounds,  is  crystallized  at  varying  temperatures 
and  from  various  solvents.  In  the  case  under  consideration  it  is  possible  to  separate 
two  substances  showing  enantiomorphous  hemihedrism.  Thus,  from  a  solution  of 
sodium  ammonium  racemate  below  28®  hemihedral  crystals  of  sodium-ammonium 
dextro-  and  Isevo-tartrates  can  be  obtained  (B.  zg,  2148). 

Method  2f  dependent  upon  the  formcttion  of  compounds  with  optically  active  sub- 
stances. Pasteur  succeeded  in  separating  d-  and  1-tartaric  acids  through  their  quini- 
cine  and  cinchonine  salts.  This  was  because  these,  being  no  longer  enantiomorphous, 
were  distinguished  by  varying  solubility,  hence  could  be  very  easily  separated  from 
each  other. 

Ladenburg  first  used  the  latter  method  to  resolve  inactive  bases.  He  did  this  by 
forming  salts  of  the  latter  with  an  active  acid.  It  was  thus  that  he  decomposed 
synthetic  inactive  conine  (a-n-propylpiperidine)  by  means  of  dextrotartaric  acid  into 
its  active  components,  and  completed  the  synthesis  of  the  first  optically  active  vegeta- 
ble alkaloid — conine  ^occurring  in  hemlock. 

Method  J.  Enzymes,  such  as  maltase  or  emulsin,  decompose  racemic  glucosides 
(E.  Fischer,  B.  28,  1429). 

Method  4.  On  introducing  some  suitable  fungus  such  9a  penicillium  glaucum  into 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  inactive  body,  capable  of  decomposition,  the  one  active 
modification  will  be  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  the  fungus:  thus,  racemic  acid 
j\t\^s  lavotartaric  acid  ;  inactive  a  mvl  alcohol  yields  dextroamyl  alcohol ;  methyl  propyl 
carbinol  jrields  laevo-methyl-propyl  carbinol ;  propylene  glycol  yields  Isevo- propylene 
j;lyool,  etc. 
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In  the  case  of  the  same  optically  inactive  substance  one  fnngus  will  leave  the  one 
modification  unaltered,  while  another  fungus  will  leave  the  other  modification  :  thus, 
Penicillium  glaucum  or  Bacterium  termo  will  convert  synthetic  inactive  mandelic 
acid  into  dextro- mandelic  acid,  while  saccharomyces  ellipsoidens  or  schizomycetes 
changes  it  to  Isevo  mandelic  acid. 

Consult  B.  28,  3000  for  the  complete  literature  relating  to  the  decomposition  of 
racemate  modifications. 

Carbon  compounds,  in  which  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  not  present,  could  not 
be  decomposed  by  these  methods  (A.  239,  164;  B.  x8,  1394). 

Conversion  of  Opiually  Active  Substances  into  their  Optically  Inactive  Modifi- 
ccUions, — While  soluble  salts  of  optically  inactive,  decomposable  carbon  compounds 
may  be  decomposed  by  crystallization  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  many 
others  reunite  to  a  salt  of  the  inactive  body,  especially  if  the  latter  dissolves  with 
difficulty.  Solutions  of  laevo-  and  dextro-tartrate  of  calcium  when  mixed  yield  a 
precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate,^  which  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The  free,  optically 
active  modifications  unite,  as  a  rule,  very  easily,  in  solution  and  when  mixed,  to  form 
the  inactive  decomposable  modification,  e,  g.^  Isevo-  and  dextro-tartaric  acid  yield 
racemic  acid.  The  esters  of  these  acids  conduct  themselves  in  a  similar  manner : 
1sevo>  and  dextro-tartaric  methyl  esters  unite  directly  and  in  solution  to  racemic 
methyl  ester  (B.  z8,  1397).  It  is  furthermore  a  fact  that  in  energetic  reactions,  or 
when  heated,  the  active  varieties  rapidly  pass  into  the  inactive  forms,  e.  g. ,  dextro- 
tartaric  at  175°  yields  racemic  acid,  and  at  165^  mesotartaric  acid.  At  180®  dextro- 
and  Isevo-mandelic  acids  pass  into  inactive  mandelic  acid. 

A  corresponding  deportment  is  observed  in  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids,  when 
heated  with  baryta,  into  inactive  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  glutamine,  while  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature hydrochloric  acid  produces  the  active  modifications  (B.  z8,  388).  For  an 
experimental  explanation  of  the  transformation  of  optically  active  substances  into 
their  inactive  modifications  compare  A.  Werner  in  R.  Meyer's  Jahrbuch  der  Chemie 
X,  130. 

Philippe  A.  Guye  has  recorded  observations  upon  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  carbon  bodies  upon  the  direction  and  change  in  their  rotatory  power. 
He  especially  considers  the  changes  of  mcus  in  the  different  atoms  and  atomic  groups 
in  union  with  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  the  consequent  oscillations  in  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  molecules :  £tude  sur  la  dissym^trie  moliculaire :  Arch.  d. 
scienc.  phys.  etnat.  [3]  a6,  97,  Geneve,  1891 ;  compare  Bull.  soc.  ch.  1896,  177. 

c.  Magnetic  Rotatbry  Power. — Faraday,  in  1846,  discovered  that  transparent, 
isotropic,  optically  inactive  bodies  were  capable  of  rotating  the  oscillating  plane  of 
polarized  light  when  one  column  of  the  same  was  brought  into  the  magnetic  field  or 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  an  electric  current.  The  power  of  rotation  only  con- 
tinued as  long  as  these  influences  were  active,  hence  this  distinguished  magnetic  rota- 
tory power  from  the  rotatory  power  of  optically  active  carbon  compounds.  It  also 
varies  with  the  location  or  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  or  the  direction  of  the  elec- 
tric current. 

Specific  magnetic  rotatory  power  is  the  degree  of  rotation  the  polarization  plane  of 
a  ray  of  light  sustains  when  it  passes  through  a  layer  of  liquid  of  definite  thickness, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  magnet.  The  unit  of  comparison  is  the  rotation  pro- 
duced by  a  layer  of  water  of  like  temperature  and  like  thiclcness  when  exposed  to  the 
same  magnetic  field. 

Molecular  Magnetic  Rotatory  Power, — This  is  the  degree  of  rotation  produced  by 
liquids  where  thickness  has  been  so  chosen  that  in  each  similar  section  there  will  be 
one  molecular  weight.  The  unit  in  this  case  can  also  be  the  molecular  rotatory 
power  of  water. 

W.  H.  Perkin,  Sr.,  has  occupied  himself  very  extensively  in  deducing  the  relations 
of  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  to  the  constitution  of  carbon  derivatives.  B.  17,  R. 
549,  contains  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  140  carbon 
compounds,  as  well  as  aa  account  of  the  experiments. 
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7.  ELECTRIC  CONDUCTIVITY. 


It  is  well  known  that  substances  capable  of  conducting  electricity 
arrange  themselves  into  two  widely-separated  groups :  conductors  of  the 
first  class,  or  those  which  conduct  electricity  without  sustaining  any 
change,  and  conductors  of  the  second  class,  or  those  which  constitute 
the  electrolytes,  and  conduct  only  with  their  simultaneous  separation 
into  two  ions.  Conductivity  can  also  be  considered  as  a  resistance, 
which  the  conductor  opposes  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity.  This 
resistance  has  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  conductivity.  The  customary 
measure  of  conductivity  or  resistance  is  the  mercury  unit.  This  is  a 
column  of  mercury  of  one  sq.  mm.  cross  section,  and  one  meter  in 
length,  at  the  temperature  0°. 

Ostwald's  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  the  conductivity  of 
electrolytes  is  intimately  related  to  chemical  affinity.  It  is  a  direct 
measure  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  acids  and  bases.  Therefore,  the 
determination  of  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  (in  aqueous  solution),- 
to  which  all  organic  acids  and  their  salts  belong,  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance  for  all  carbon  derivatives. 

Kohlrausch  *  has  suggested  a  very  simple  and  accurate  means  of  determining  the 
conductivity  of  electrolytes,  which  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Ostwald.t 

It  is  dependent  upon  the  application  of  alternating  currents,  produced  by  an  induc- 
tion spiral,  so  that  the  disturbing  influence  of  galvanic  polarization  is  obviated. 

The  conductivity  of  electrolytes  is  not  referred  to  the  percentage 
content  of  their  aqueous  solutions,  but  (as  the  conductivity  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  equivalent  ions)  to  solutions  containing  a  molecule,  or 
an  equivalent  of  substance  in  grams.  This  value  is  the  molecular  (or 
equivalent)  conductivity  of  the  substance  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  2,  567). 

The  strong  acids  have  the  greatest  molecular  conductivity,  then  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  alkali  salts.  Most  organic  acids,  on  the  contrary  (e.  g,y  acetic  acid),  are  poor 
conductors  in  a  free  condition,  while  their  alkali  sails  approach  those  of  the  strong 
acids  in  conductivity.  The  moUcuiar  conductivity  increases  by  about  2  per  cent,  per 
degree  of  temperature.  It  also  increases  with  increasing  dilution,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  conductors  it  is  far  more  rapid  than  with  the  good  conductors ;  in  both 
instances  it  approximates  a  maximum  (limiting)  value.  With  good  conductors  this  is 
attained  at  a  dilution  of  looo  litres  to  the  gram-molecule  ;  while  with  those  poor  in 
conducting  power  it  is  only  reached  when  the  dilution  is  indefinitely  large.  In  fact, 
in  such  cases  the  conductivity  is  practically  indeterminable. 

An  interesting  observation  in  connection  with  the  alkali  salts  of  all  acids  is  the 
variable  increase  of  the  molecular  conductivity  with  increasing  dilution.  This  is 
true  both  in  the  case  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  acids  (most  organic  acids  belong  to 
the  latter  class),  and  it  varies  according  to  their  basicity.  With  sodium  salts  of 
monobasic  acids,  this  increase  equals  from  10-13  units,  by  dilution  of  32-1024  litres 
for  the  equivalent  of  substance,  for  the  salts  of  dibasic  acids  from  20-25  units,  for  those 
of  the  tribasic  2S-31,  for  those  of  the  tetrabasic  about  40,  and  those  of  the  pentabasic 
about  50  units. 

*  Wiedemann,  A.  11,  653. 

t  J.  pr.  Ch.  3a,  300,  and  33,  352 ;  Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  561. 
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Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  conductivity  of  acids^  in 
their  sodium  salts,  offers  a  means  of  determining  the  basicity  and,  con- 
sequently, the  molecular  magnitude  of  acids  (Ostwald,  Z.  phys.  Ch.  i, 
74  and  97  ;  2,  901  ;  Walden,  ibid,,  i,  5.30,  and  a,  49)- 

Molecular  conductivity  has  acquired  still  greater  importance  by  its 
application  to  the  measurement  of  the  dissociation  of  the  electrolytes ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  the  reactivity  or  chemical  affinity, 
first,  of  acids,  then  bases,  and,  finally,  of  salts. 

Arrhenius's  electrolytic  dissociation  theory  maintains  that  in  aqueous 
solution  the  electrolytes  are  more  or  less  separated  into  their  ions ; 
this  would  give  a  simple  explanation  for  the  variations  of  solutions 
from  the  common  laws  (under  osmotic  pressure,  under  the  depression 
at  the  freezing  point,  etc.).  The  dissociation  is  also  manifest  in  the 
molecular  conductivity,  for  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
dissociation  and  the  speed  of  migration  of  the  free  ions ;  it  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter. 


Molecular  conductivity  increases  with  dilution  and  dissociation.  When  the  latter 
is  complete,  it  attains  its  maximum  ifi^  ).  The  degree  of  dissociation  (m)  (or  the 
fraction  of  the  electrolyte  split  up  into  ions]  for  any  dilution  is  found  from  the  ratio 
of  the  molecular  conductivity  at  this  dilution  iji)  to  the  maximum  conductivity  (for 
an  indefinite  dilation) : 

The  latter  (//eo )  cannot  be  directly  measured  in  the  case  of  free  organic  acids,  because 
most  of  them  are  poor  conductors.  But  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity of  their  sodium  salts,  by  deducting  from  their  maximum  values  the  speed  of 
migration  of  the  sodium-ions  (41.I),  a|ul  adding  those  of  the  hydrogen-ions  (285.8). 

Sinct  the  molecular  conductivity  depends  upon  the  dissociation  of  the  electrolytes 
into  their  ions,  their  alteration  by  dilution  of  solution  must  proceed  by  the  same  laws 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  dissociation  of  gases.  This  influence  of  dilution  or 
volume  (v)  upon  the  molecular  conductivity,  or  the  degree  of  dissociation  (m)  is, 
therefore,  expressed  in  the  equation : 


v(l  —  m) 


which  represents  the  law  of  dilution  advanced  by  Ostwald  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  36  and 
270).  Tnis  law  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  calculated 
and  observed  values  (van  't  HofT,  Z.  phys.  Ch.  a,  777). 

The  value,  K,  is  the  same  at  all  dilutions  for  every  monobasic  acid ;  hence  it  is  a 
characteristic  value  for  each  acid,  and  is  the  measure  of  its  chemical  affinity.  The 
determination  of  these  chemical  affinity-constants  by  Ostwald  for  more  than  240 
acids,  has  proved  that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
ofganic  acids  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  3, 170,  241,  369).  Literature :  see  Walden,  Z.  phys. 
Ch.  8,  833.  Affinity  values  of  stereo-isomeric  compounds :  Hantzsch  and  Miolatti, 
B.  as,  R.  844. 

Addendum:  Determination  of  affinity-coefficients :  Conrad,  Hecht,  and  BrUckner, 
Z.  phys.  Ch.  3,450 ;  4, 273,  631 ;  5,  289.  Lellmann,  B.  aa,  2101 ;  A.  a6o,  269  ;  263, 
386;  370,^04,  208;  a74,  121,  141,  156.    Nernst,  R.  Meyer's  Jahrbuch  a,  31. 
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HEAT  OF  COMBUSTION  OF  CARBON  COMPOUNDS.* 

"The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  chemical  change  is  a  measure 
of  the  total  work,  both  physical  and  chemical,  occurring  in  it."  The 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  complete  combus- 
tion is  alone  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  energy  content  of 
carbon  compounds. 

In  determining  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  carbon  compound  Berth- 
elot  burned  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  which  was  under  a  pressure 
of  25  atmospheres.  The  operation  was  conducted  in  calorimetric 
bombs  lined  on  the  interior  with  platinum  or  enamel.  The  electric 
spark  was  used  to  bring  about  the  explosion,  or  the  ignited  combustion 
products,  resulting  from  heating  a  thin  iron  wire  by  electricity,  were 
made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Th^  method  is  so  accurate  that  it  answers  for  the  detection  of  even 
traces  of  impurity  in  an  organic  compound,  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
which  is  known  (J.  pr.  Ch.  N.  F.  48,  452 ;  Z.  f.  angew.  Ch.,  1896, 
p.  486). 

On  the  basis  of  Berthelot's  principle  :  **  The  difference  of  the  heats.of 
combustion  of  two  chemically  equivalent  systems  is  equal  to  the  heat 
development  which  corresponds  to  the  passage  of  the  one  system  into 
the  other,"  it  is  possible,  knowing  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  carbon 
compound  to  calculate  its  heat  of  formation.  The  heat  of  combustion 
of  the  compound  is  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combus- 
tion of  its  elements. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  methane  equals  21.  9  cal. 
"      "    **  "         "  diamond-carbon  is  94  cal.,  and 

"       **    **  "         "  hydrogen  equals  69  cal. 

As  the  complete  combustion  of  methane  proceeds  according  to  the  equation 
CH^  -|-  2O2  =  CO,  -)-  2H,0,  then  the  heat  of  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon,  at 
constant  pressure,  would  be  20.1  cal.: 

94  -f-  2.  69  —  211. 9  =  20.1. 

The  development  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  heats  of  combustion 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Favre  and  Silbermann,  Thomsen,  Stohmann,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Berthelot.  In  the  last  decade  Stohmann  especially  determined  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  numerous  carbon  derivatives,  and  published  a  tabulated  account  of 
the  heats  of  combustion  of  organic  bodies,  made  from  185  2-1 892,  in  the  Z.  f.  phys. 
Ch.  6,  334;   xo,  410. 

The  regularities  thus  far  observed  are  as  follows  :  With  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
paraffin  and  olefine  series  the  constant  difference  of  CH,  in  composition  corresponds 
to  a  constant  increase  of  158  cal.  in  the  heat  of  combustion.  Similar  relations  occur 
in  other  homologous  series. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  two  isomeric  propyl  alcohols  is  almost  the  same, 
consequently  in  the  case  of  similar  linking  relations  place-isomerism  is  without  influ*- 


*  Practical  introduction  to  thermochemical  measurements  by  Berthelot,  Grundriss 
der  allg.  Thermochemie,  Plank,  1893.  Die  GrundsHtze  der  Thermochemie,  Hans 
Jahn,  2.  Aufl.  1892.  Grundriss  der  allg.  Chemie,  von  Ostwald,  1889.  Mecaniqoe 
chimique,  Berthelot,  Paris,  1879. 
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ence  upon  the  heat  of  fbnsation  and  the  heat  of  combustion.  The  difference  of  6 
cat.  in  the  heats  of  combustion  of  fumaric  add  (320. 1  cal.)  and  maleic  acid  (326.3 
cal.)  is  more  striking  if  we  grant  similar  linking  relations  in  the  two  acids,  as  is  done 
by  the  adherents  of  the  stereochemically  different  structural  formulas  of,  maleic  and 
fumaric  adds  (see  these). 

The  passage  from  a  double  linkage  to  two  single  linkages,  as  well  as  a  triple 
union  to  three  simple  unions  is  accompanied  by  considerable  loss  in  energy.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  aromatic  substances  to  their  hydride  derivatives  is 
noteworthy.  The  differences  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  dihydro-  and  their 
corresponding  unaltered  benzenes  is  considerably  greater  than  the  difference  of  the 
heats  of  combustion  of  the  corresponding  tetrahydro-  and  dihydro-,  as  well  as  the 
hexahydro-  and  tetrahydro-benzene  derivatives.  As  to  the  contradictory  conclusions 
which  have  been  deduced  from  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  union  of  the 
carbon  atoms  in  the  benzene  ring;  see  A.  278,  115;  B.  37,  1065;  J.  pr.  Ch.  N.  F. 

48,  452 :  49*  453- 

The  varying  stability  of  the  tri-,  tetra-,  and  penta-methyleAe  rings  referred  by  Baeyer 
to  the  varying  ring-pressure  (compare  the  introduction  to  the  carbocyclic  compounds), 
also  manifests  itself  in  the  heats  of  combustion,  whereas  no  difference  could  be 
detected  between  the  penta-  and  hexa-methylene  rings.  As  to  how  far  pbserva-. 
tions  upon  the  mentioned  carbocyclic  compounds  can  be  applied  to  deductions  upon 
constitution,  it  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  beat  of  combustion  of  camphoric 
add  excludes  the  assumption  of  a  tri-  or  tetra-methylene  ring ;  however,  ii  argues 
for  the  presence  of  a  penta-  or  hexa-methylene  ring  in  camphor  Q.  pr.  Ch.  N.  F.  45i 
475 ;  A.  aga,  125). 


ACTION  OF  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  ELECTRICITY  UPON  CARBON 

COMPOUNDS. 

ACTION  OP  HEAT. 

Substances  that  react  most  energetically  upon  each  other  do  not  do 
so  at  very  low  temperatures  (Raoul  Pictet,  Arch.  d.  Scienc.  phys.  et 
nat.  de  Geneve,  1893),  even  when  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure, 
and  when  their  molecules  are  in  most  intimate  contact.  A  definite 
temperature  is  essential  for  the  occurrence  of  chemical  action.  The 
energy  of  a  reaction,  the  time  within  which  it  proceeds,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  substances  acting  upon  each 
other.  Hence  tlie  determination  of  the  most  favorable  temperature 
for  the  reaction  is  an  important  matter.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  heat  developed  in  chemical  changes  frequently  increases  the  initial 
reaction-temperature  rapidly  to  the  point  of  decomposition.  In  such 
cases  the  violence  of  the  reaction  must  be  moderated  by  cooling  or  by 
the  use  of  indifferent  diluents,  in  which  the  substances  acting  upon 
each  other  will  be  dissolved  before  the  reaction  occurs. 


The  action  of  chlorine  upon  toluene  (see  this)  or  upon  metByl  toluene  shows  parr 
ticnlarly  well  how  much  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  action  is  dependent  upon  the 
tempentnre.    At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  chlorine  substitutes  the  hydrogen  of 
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the  phenjl  residue,  while  at  the  boiling  temperature  it  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  methyl 
groop  which  is  replaced : 

^^ >-    C,H,.CH,CL 

Numeroos  analogous  obsenrations  are  known. 

In  general,  carbon  compounds  are  much  less  stable  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  than  the  inorganic  bodies.  When  the  qualitative 
examination  of  organic  bodies  was  discussed,  mention  was  made  that 
many  carbon  compounds  decomposed  with  the  separation  of  carbon 
under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Other  compounds,  when  heated  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
rearrange  themselves  without  alteration  of  their  molecular  magnitude, 
while  some  polymerize.  Compounds,  volatilizing  undecomposed  at 
ordinary  pressure,  decompose  when  their  vapors  are  conducted 
through  tubes  heated  to  redness,  and,  as  a  rule»  new  bodies  are  formed 
together  with  partial  carbonization.  The  splitting-off'  of  hydrogen, 
the  halogens,  haloid  acids,  water  and  ammonia  leads  to  a  more 
intimate  union  of  the  already  combined  carbon  atoms,  and  carbon 
atoms  which  previously  were  not  united  with  one  another  not 
infrequently  combine  to  yield  carbocyclic  and  heterocyclic  bodies. 
PyrocandensaHons  result  (B.  i  z ,  1 2 1 4) . 

In  the  special  part  of  this  volume  such  results  from  heat  action  will 
be  so  frequently  encountered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  exam- 
ples of  the  special  kinds  of  reactions  at  this  time. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  coal  tar;  it  contains  the  liquid  bodies 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  coal  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
This  starting-out  material  is  important  both  for  the  development  of 
scientific,  theoretical  organic  chemistry,  as  well  as  for  technical  chem- 
istry (coal-tar  industry).  It  is  mainly  composed  of  carbo-  and  het- 
erocyclic compounds,  stable  under  the  influence  of  heat : 

Benxene.  Naphtbmlene.  Anthracene,  iPhenanthrene. 

C^H^S  CjH.N  C,H,N  C,,H,N 

Thiophene.        Pyridine.  Quinoline  and  Isoquinoline.    *  Acridine. 


1.  ACTION  OP  LIGHT. 

Light  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  carbon  compounds.  The  well- 
known  reactions  of  this  kind  in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry  have 
corresponding  cases  in  the  province  of  organic  chemistry. 

Light  is  able  to  bring  about  the  decomposition,  the  rearrangement,  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  carbon  bodies.  Just  as  the  haloid  salts  of  siWer  decompose  with  silver 
deposition,  so,  too,  the  alkyl  iodides  separate  iodine  under  the  influence  of  light.  Hence 
their  colorless  solutions  gradually  become  yellow  and  finally  dark  brown  in  color. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 
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Ethyl  mercuric  iodide  breaks  down  into  mercurous  iodide  and  butane.  Experience 
teaches  that  many  other  carbon  derivatives  decompose  more  or  less  rapidly  when  they 
are  exposed  to  sunlight.  Hence  they  must  be  preserved  in  the  dark  or  in  vessels 
constructed  from  brown  colored  glass,  whidh  absorbs  the  chemically  active  rays  of 
sunlight.  It  is  technically  important  that  an  oi^anic  dye  should  resist  the  influence 
of  light.  Most  of  them  are  not  fast  colors,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  bleached  by 
light. 

Of  the  decomposition-reactions  produced  by  sunlight  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
transposition  shown  by  succinic  acidy  mixed  with  uranic  oxide ;  it  splits  off  carbpn 
dioxide  and  propionic  acid  results  (A.  133,  253) : 

CO,H.CH,.CH,.CO,H  =  C0,+  CH,.CH,.CO,H. 

Solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid,  mixed  with  uranic  oxide,  are  similarly  de- 
composed by  sunlight  (A.  278,  373^. 

On  exposing  anthracent  (see  this)  in  benzene  solution  to  sunlight  it  passes  into  a 
polymeric  modification,  phtnanthracene. 

The  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  forming  carhonyl  chloride  or 
phosgene  (Davy)  is  analogous  to  the  complete  union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  form- 
ing hydrogen  chloride,  in  sunlight : 

H,  -f  ,a,  =  2Ha ;  CO  -f  CI,  =  COCl,. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh  gas  (p.  82),  formaldehyde  (B.  ag,  R.  88^,*and 
other  cartx>n  derivatives  which  can  be  substituted  is  much  influenced  by  sunlignt. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Klinger  show  that  the  chemical  action  of  sunlight 
is  susceptible  of  more  extended  application  than  it  has  yet  found,  and  that  compounds 
can  be  produced  by  it,  which  could  onlv  be  prepared  in  the  ordinary  chemical -way  by 
most  powerful  or  refined  means.  He  found  that  ethereal  solutions  of  bensoquinone, 
benzif,  and  phenanthraquinone  are  reduced  with  the  formation  of  aldehyde.  Further, 
that  acetaldehyde,  isovaleraldehyde,  and  benzaldehyde  unite,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  with  phenanthraquinone  in  accordance  with  the  equation : 

C,H4.C0  C,H..CO.COCH, 

I         I     -hCH,COH=     I         II 
CjH^.CO  C^H^.COH 

Pbenanthra-    Acetaldehyde.    Monacetyl  phenanthren- 
quinone.  hydroquinone. 

Isovaleraldehyde  and  benzaldehyde  also  unite  directly  with  bencoquinone,  but  in 
a  still  more  striking  manner,-in  that  9^  nucleus-synthesis  (p.  85)  results.  With  benzal- 
dehyde the  reaction  proceeds  as  follows : 

CjH^O,  +  CjHj.COH  =  CH,.CO.C,H,  (OH), 

Benzo-  Benz-       Diozybenzophenone — isomeric  with  the 

qolnone.         aldehyde,     expected  Monobenzoyl  hydroquinone. 


o-Nitrobenzylidene  acetophenone  in  ethereal 'solution  is  changed  by  sunlight  to  in- 
digo and  benzoic  acid  (Engler  and  Dorant,  B.  a8,  2497) : 


[i]COCH=CH.CeHj 
aC^H^^ =C,H4" 


f[i]COC 
^  IMNO, 


[0  CO^^^/CO  [1] 


[[2]NH 


/ 


\ 


CO[i] 

I  qjH^-f  2C,H4CO,H 
NH[2]  J 


The  study  of  these  reactions  promises  much  for  the  interpretation  of  the  chemical 
changes  occurring  in  plants. 
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3.  ACTION  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

The  actions  of  electricity  upon  organic  bodies  have  not  been  well 
investigated.  Some  of  the  reactions  induced  by  the  aid  of  this  agent 
possess  great  value  for  synthetic,  organic  chemistry.  The  only 
method  which  will  cause  the  union  of  free  hydrogen  with  free  chlorine, 
consists  in  the  action  of  the  electric  spark  upon  the  two  elements. 
Berthelot  showed  that  carbon  and  hydrogen  combined  to  acetylene  on 
passing  the  electric  spark  over  carbon  points  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  ;  2C  +  H,  =  CH  =  CH. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  apparatus  in  which  this  imix>rtant  synthesis 
was  carried  out  (A.  chim.  phys. ;  [4]  13,  143 ;  B.  23, 1638). 


Fig.  9. 

Acetylene  and  nitrogen  (A.  150,  60)  under  the  influence  of  electric  discharges,  as 
well  as  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  unite  to  yield  prussic  add  (C.  r.  76,  1132),  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  form  methane  fBrodie,  A.  169,  270). 

CH  CN 

J^+N,  =  2CNH;    ^^+H,  =  2CNH;    CO  +  3H,  =  CH,  +  H,0. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kolbe  decomposed  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  potassium 
salU  of  monobasic  carboxylic  acids,  especially  potassium  acetate,  by  the  electric 
current,  and  thus  prepared  dimethyl  or  ethane.  The  following  equation  represenU 
the  breaking-down  of  the  potassium  acetate : 


H-  — 


+ 


CH,:CO, 

CHjjCO, 


K    HOjH 

k"^hoIh 


CH,    CO,    KOH    H 

(!:h,''"co,'^koh"^h 


Kelcul*  applied  this  reaction  to  the  saturated  dicarboxylic  acids,  e.  g.,  succinic 
aad.  Later  he  and  Aarland  used  it  with  the  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids : 
fumanc  acid,  maleic  acid,  mesaconic  acid,  citraconic  acid,  and  itaconic  acid  (A.  131, 
79;  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  6,  256;  7,  142),  with  the  production  of  such  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  as  ethylene,  acetylene,  allylene.  Kolbe  and  Moore  obtained  ethylene 
dicyanide  from  cyanacetic  acid  (B.  4,  519).  Cram  Brown  and  J.  Walker  included 
the  potassium  salts  of  the  acid  esters  of  the  dicarboxylic  acids  in  the  circle  of  these 
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reactions,  thns  obtaining  the  neutral  esters  of  dibasic  acids,  e.g,^  potassium  ethyl- 
malonate  yielded  succinic  diethyl  ester  (A.  a6x,  107 ;  B.  24,  R.  36 ;  A.  274,  41 ; 
B.  a6,  R.  369,  380).  In  the  electrolysis  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  malonic 
diethyl  ester  Mulliken  obtained  ethane  tetracarboxylic  ester  (B.  a8,  R.  450).  For 
the  electrolytic  reduction  of  aromatic  nitro-bodies  consult  B.  a8,  2349;  ag,  1390;  see 
also  p-amido*phenol. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

.  The  chemical  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  and  the  character  of  the 
jgroups  resulting  from  this  is  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  carbon 
derivatives  into  two  principal  classes :  the  fatty  or  aliphatic  sub- 
stances (from  ^tifop^  fat) — the  chain-like  or  acyclic  carbon  derivcUvves 
or  the  methane  derivatives y  and  the  cyclic  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  name  of  the  first  class  is  borrowed  from  the  fats  and  fatty  acids 
comprising  it.  These  were  the  first  derivatives  accurately  studied.  It 
would  be  better  to  name  them  marsh  gas  or  methane  derivatives,  inas- 
much as  they  all  can  be  obtained  from  methane,  CH4.  lliey  are 
further  classified  into  saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds.  In  the 
first  of  these,  called  also  limit  compounds  or  paraffins,  the  directly 
united  quadrivalent  carbon  atoms  are  linked  to  each  other  by  a  single 
affinity.  The  number  of  n  carbon  atoms  possessing  affinities  capable 
of  further  saturation,  therefore,  equals  2n  -f-  2  (see  p.  38).  Their 
general  formula  is  CaX,o^,.  Here  X  represents  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  or  groups  directly  combined  with  carbon.  The  unsaturated 
compounds  result  from  the  saturated  by  the  exit  of  an  even  number  of 
affinities  in  union  with  carbon.  According  to  the  number  of  affinities 
yet  capable  of  saturation,  the  series  are  distinguished  as  C.X^,CbX]b_„ 
etc. 

The  methane  derivatives  contain  open  carbon  chains,  the  cycHc 
derivatives  contain  closed  chains,  or  carbon  rings.  When  carbon 
atoms  alone  have  formed  the  ring,  the  resulting  bodies  are  designated 
carbo-cycUc  compounds. 

The  most  important  of  these  ring-shaped  bodies  is  the  ring  contain- 
ing six  carbon  atoms  with  six  free  valences. 

^11  the  aromatic  or  benzene  compounds  are  derived  from  it.  The 
importance  of  this  group  has  gained  for  it  a  special  position  in  the 
chemistry  of  carbon  derivatives. 

Compared  with  the  aliphatic  compounds  they  manifest  such  great 
differences  in  chemical  deportment  that  they  were  formerly  regarded 
as  a  second  class  of  organic  bodies,  and  as  such  were  placed  opposite 
to  the  first  class  or  aliphatic  substances. 

With  the  advances  in  organic  chemistry  numerous  compounds  were 
being  constantly  discovered,  which  it  is  true  contained  ring-shaped 
carbon  atoms,  but  in  chemical  deportment  approached  the  fatty  bodies 
-more  closely  than  the  aromatic  derivatives.     In  the  so-called  hydro- 
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aromatic  compounds  the  more  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  benzene  nucleus  in  them,  the  greater  will  they 
resemble,  in  chemical  character,  the  aliphatic  derivatives.  Even  more 
closely  allied  to  the  latter  are  those  substances  which  contain  a  ring 
consisting  of  three,  four,  or  five  carbon  atoms — 

the  trimethylene  derivatives, 
tetramethylene  derivatives, 
perUameihylene  derivatives. 

These  constitute  the  passage  from  the  aliphatic  bodies  to  the  hydrO' 
aromatic  compounds,  to  which  the  aromatic  derivatives  attach  them- 
selves. 

There  are  many  carbon  compounds  which  contain  "  rings."  In  the 
formation  of  the  latter  not  only  carbon  atoms,  but  also  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  nitrogen  atoms  have  taken  part. 

Such  bodies  have  been  termed  heterocyclic  compounds  (from  irepo^, 
foreign).  As  a  rule,  these  derivatives  will  be  discussed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  on  the  open  chain  bodies,  from  which  they  are 
derived  by  the  exit  of  water,  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonia,  and  to 
which  they  can  again  be  changed.  A  Large  class  of  heterocyclic 
bodies,  more  especially  thiophene^  discovered  by  Victor  Meyer,  then 
the  parent  substances  of  the  plant  alkaloids — pyridine,  quinoline, 
isoquinoline,  etc.,  like  the  aromatic  bodies,  pos^^ess  a  very  stable  ring. 
It  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  many  heterocyclic  compounds  that  the 
substances  with  open  chains  from  which  they  may  be  theoretically 
deduced  do  not  really  exist.  Therefore  such  heterocyclic  compounds 
will  be  purposely  set  to  one  side  and  be  discussed  after  the  carbo-  and 
isocyclic  derivatives.  The  divisions  of  the  chemistry  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  would  then  be : 

I.  Patty  Bodies :    Aliphatic  compounds^  methane  derivatives^ 
chain-like  or  acyclic  carbon  derivatives, 

II.  Carbocyclic  Compounds. 

III.  Heterocyclic  Compounds. 


I.  FATTY  COMPOUNDS,  ALIPHATIC  SUBSTANCES 

OR  METHANE  DERIVATIVES,  CHAIN-LIKE 

OR  ACYCLIC  CARBON  DERIVATIVES. 

I.  HYDROCARBONS. 

The  hydrocarbons  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  substances  from 
which  all  other  carbon  compounds  arise  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  by  different  elements  or  groups. 

The  outlines  of  the  linking  of  carbon  atoms  were  presented  in  the 
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introduction  (p.  37).  We  distinguish,  therefore,  (i)  saturated  and 
(3)  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  The  first  only  contain  singly  linked 
carbon  atoms,  while  the  unsaturated  contain  pairs  of  carbon  atoms 
united  doubly  and  trebly.  As  the  first  series  has  attained  the  limit  of 
saturation  by  hydrogen,  they  are  frequently  called  the  Umit  hydro- 
carbonsy  or,  after  the  first  member  of  the  series :  marsh  gas — the  methane 
hydrocarbons.  The  limit  hydrocarbons  are  not  very  reactive,  but 
they  are  very  stable;  hence  their  designation  zs  paraffins  (from  parum 
affinis), 

A.  Saturated  or  Limit  Hydrocarbons,  Paraffins,  Alkanes, 
Marsh  Gas  or  Methane  Hydrocarbons,  CnHan  +  3. 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism, — In  consequence  of  the  equivalence 
(confirmed  by  facts)  of  the  four  affinities  of  carbon  (see  p.  37)  no 
isomerides  are  possible  for  the  first  three  members  of  the  series 

Methane.  Ethane.  Propane. 

Formerly  these  hydrocarbons  were  designated  the  hydrides  of  univa- 
lent radicals — hydrocarbon  residuesor  alkyls :  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc. 
Combined  with  the  water  residue  or  hydroxy],  they  yielded  the  alcohols 
C'nHan+iOH.  They  were  at  first  obtained  from  compounds  of  these 
radicals  with  other  elements  or  groups;  hence  the  names  methyl 
hydride  for  methane,  ethyl  hydride  for  ethane,  etc.  The  obtainable 
and  first  known  derivatives  of  the  alkyls  CnHan+i  were  their  hydroxyl 
derivatives  or  the  alcohols,  e,  g,,  QF^.OH,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  their 
halogen  ethers.  At  the  suggestion  of  A.  W.  Hofmann  their  names 
were  formed  later  by  replacing  the  final  syllable  "yl"  of  the  alkyls 
by  the  final  syllable  ''ane,"  so  that  methane  was  used  for  methyl, 
ethane  for  ethyl,  propane  for  propyl,  etc.,  and  for  the  homologous 
series  the  name  alkanes  was  adopted. 

Two  structural  cases  exist  for  the  fourth  member,  C4H10 : 

CH, — CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  and  CH^H, 

Normal  BuUne.  ^<^H, 

Trimethylmethane. 
(Isobutane.) 

In  the  name  trimethylmethane  for  isobutane,  isomeric  with  normal 
butane,  is  indicated  that  this  substance  is  derived  from  methane  by 
the  replacement  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  by  three  methyl  groups. 

For  the  fifth  member,  pentane,  CsHu,  three  isomerides  are  possible : 

/CH, 
CH,  —  CH, — CH,  —  CH,  —  CH,  CH^H, 

Normal  Pentane.  \CH,  .  CH, 

Dimethyl-ethyl  Methane.  ^nd 

CH,  CH, 

\r/  Tetramethyl  Methane. 

/  \ 

CH,  CH, 
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The  number  of  theoretically  possible  isomerides  now  increases 
rapidly.  Hexane,  CeHi4y  has  6  isomerides ;  heptane,  QHie,  9  isomerides; 
octane,  CgHig,  18  isomerides;  tridecane,  CuHs8>  3o2  isomerides  (B.  8, 
1056;  B.  13,  792). 

Commencing  with  the  fifth  member,  the  names  are  formed  from 
the  Greek  words  representing  numbers. 

The  '<  Geneva  Commission  "  recommends  the  retention  of  the  ending  **  ane/'  as 
Brst  suggested  by  A.  W.  Hofmann  (J.  1865,  413),  for  the  hydrocarbons  CaH^^-,. 
'1  he  hydrocarbons  with  branched  carbon  chains  are  considered  alkyl  substitution 
products  of  the  normal  hydrocarbons  already  contained  in  their  formulas,  and  the 
carbon  atoms  of  this  normal  hydrocarbon  are  numbered.  The  numbering  is  begun 
with  that  caibon  atom  to  which  the  side-chain  is  adjacent : 

CH,.CH.CH,.CH,.CH,  =  [Methyla-pentane]. 


CH, 


The  caibon  atoms  of  a  longer  substituting  radical  are  also  numberNl,  and,  indeed, 
with  two  numbers.  First,  each  atom  is  marked  by  the  number  indicating  the 
place  where  the  side-chain  is  attached  to  the  normal  chain ;  second,  with  particular 
numbers,  beginning  with  the  carboki  atom  joined  to  the  central  or  main  chain  as 
number  one. 

<    Furthermore,  should  an  alcohol  radical  attach  itself  to  the  middle  carbon  atom  of 
the  side-chain,  then  the  expressions  for  the  substituting  radical  are — 

Metho-,etho-,  etc.,  instead  of  methyl-,  ethyl-,  etc. : 

CH,  .  CH,  .  CH,  .  CH  .  CH,  .  CH, .  CH,  =  [Metho-4i-cthyl-4-heptane]. 
(4»JCH  — CH, 
(4»)<iH, 

The  variation  in  structure  of  the  carbon  chain,  or  carbon  nucleus,  is 
the  cause  of  isomerism  in  the  paraffins.  This  type  of  isomerism  is 
called  chain- or  nucleus-isomerism  (p.  43). 

Methods  of  Formation  and  Properties  of  the  Paraffins. — 

The  limit  hydrocarbons  are  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  turf, 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  bog-head  and  cannel  coal,  rich  in  hydro- 
gen ;  hence  they  are  present  in  illuminating  gas  and  in  the  light  oils 
of  coal-tar.  They  occur  already  formed  in  petroleum,  particularly  that 
from  America,  which  consists  almost  exclusively  of  them,  and  contains 
all  of  them  from  methane  to  the  highest.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the 
individual  hydrocarbons  from  such  mixtures.  Before  advancing  to  the 
general  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paraffins — methods  by 
which  the  individual  hydrocarbons  can  be  easily  obtained  in  pure  con- 
dition— it  will  be  best  to  discuss  the  two  important  memberr,  methane 
and  ethane, 

(i)  Methane,  CH4  (Methyl  hydride),  is  produced  in  the  decay  of 
organic  substances;  therefore  disengaged  in  swamps  (marsh  ^as)  and 
minesj  in  which,  mixed  with  air,  it  forms  fire-damp. 
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In  certain  regions,  like  Baku  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  petroleum 
districts  of  America,  it  escapes,  in  great  quantities,  from  the  earth. 
It  is  also  present,  in  appreciable  amount,  in  illuminating  gas. 

The  synthesis  of  methane,  the  simplest  hydrocarbon,  from  which  all 
the  fatty  bodies  may  be  derived,  is  particularly  important.  By  the 
synthesis  of  a  carbon  derivative  is  understood  its  formation  from  the 
elements,  or  from  such  carbon  derivatives  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  elements.  Under  proper  conditions  hydrogen  and  carbon 
may  be  directly  combined,  with  the  production,  however,  of  acety- 
lene CH  ^  CH  (p.  76),  and  not  methane.  The  latter  can  be  obtained 
(i)  from  carbon  disulphide  CS,  (which  may  be  made  directly  from  its 
constituents)  if  the  vapors  of  this  volatile  substance,  mixed  with 
bydrogen  sulphide  gas,  be  passed  over  red-hot  copper  (Berthelot) : 

C  -f  2S  =  CS,  ;  CSa  +  2H,S  +  8Cu  =  CH^  +  4CU jS. 

Or  (2)  the  carbon  disulphide  is  conYerted  by  chlorine  into  carbon  tetrachloride  CQ4, 
iand  this  reduced,  by  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam  and  water) : 

CS,  -h  3CI,  =  ca^  -h  s,a, ;         ca^  +  8h  =  ch^  +  4Ha. 

(3)  Methane  is  also  formed  from  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  if  the  mixture  of 
gases  be  exposed  in  an  induction  tube  to  the  action  of  electricity  (p.  76,  A.  169,  270)  : 

2C  -I-  O,  =  2CO ;  CO  -f  3H,  =  CH4  +  H,0. 

-'  (4)  Aluminium  carbide  is  decomposed,  in  the  cold,  by  water,  forming  methane  and 
aluminium  hydroxide  (B.  27,  R.  620) : 

C.Al^  4-  I2H,0  =  2CH4  +  2Al,(OH),. 

Methyl  alcohol,  or  wood-spirit,  CH,.OH,  can  be  converted  into  methane  by  first 
changing  it  to  methyl  iodide,  and  then  (5)  reducing  the  latter  with  nascent  hydrogen 
(from  mobt  zinc-copper),  or  with  zinc  dust  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  (B.  g,  1810); 
or  (6)  by  preparing  zinc  methyl  from  methyl  iodide  and  decomposing  it  with  water : 

CHj.OH >■  CH,I  +  2H  =  CH^-h  HI 

r 

CH,,.  7      ,    HOH  _  CH.   ,   „  ^OH 
CH,-^^°  -+-  jjQpj  —  ^jj^  -t-  ^n<Qjj 

Zinc  Methide. 

In  the  laboratory  methane  is  made  (7)  by  heating  sodium  acetate 
with,  soda  lime.  The  active  ingredient  of  the  latter  is  sodium 
jiydroxide.  The  addition  of  the  lime  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  glass  vessel  from  the  corroding  action  of  the  molten  sodium 
hydroxide : 

CH,  .  CO,Na  +  NaOH  =  CH^  -|-  CO,Na,. 

Methane  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas,  compressible  under  great  pres- 
sure and  at  a  low  temperature ;  its  critical  temperature  is — 82°,  and 
its  critical  pressure  55  atm.  It  boils  under  760  mm.  pressure  at  — 160** 
and  at  — 164^  its  specific  gravity  is  0.415.     Its  density  equals  8 
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(H  =  i)  (or  0.5598,  air  =  i).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
more  readily  in  alcohol.  It  burns  with  a  faintly  luminous,  yellowish 
flame,  and  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  air,  oxygen,  and  chlorine : 

CH^  +  2O-  =  CO.  +  2H,0  (steam). 

X  vol.     2  VOW.        X  vol.       2  VOW. 

It  is  decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  continued  pas- 
sage  of  the  electric  spark.  When  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  chlorine 
it  explodes  in  direct  sunlight,  carbon  separating  (CH4  4~  ^^U  =  C  -|- 
4HCI);  in  diffused  sunlight  chlorine  substitution  products  are  pro- 
duced : 

CH^       4-  a,  =  HQ  +  CH,a— Monochlor-methane  or  methyl  chloride. 
CH,a    -I-  a,  =  HCl  -i-  CH,a,~Dichloniiethane  or  methjlene  chloride. 
CHXl,  4-  CI,  =  HCl  +  CHCl,— Tricblormethane  or  chlorofonn. 
CHCl,    4-  CI,  =  HQ  +  CCl^—Tetrachlonnethane  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Methyl  chloride  renders  possible  the  conversion  of  methane  into' 
methyl  alcohol,  ethane,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid. 

Ethane,  £fhy/  Hydride,  Dimethyl,  Methyl  Methane  CH,.CH,.— 
This  hydrocarbon  was  discovered  in  1848  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe. 
It  is  formed  (i)  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  the  two  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons,  acetylene  and  ethylene,  when  the  multiple  linkage  of 
the  carbon  atoms  is  broken  down.  It  has  been  mentioned  under 
methane  that  acetylene  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen : 

CH      ,H      CH,     ,jj      CH, 

Ethane  may  be  obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  means  of  (2)  ethyl 
iodide  or  (3)  by  means  of  zinc  ethyl,  just  as  methane  was  prepared 
from  methyl  alcohol : 

CjHjOH >-C,HjI  +  2H  =  CjH^.H  +  HI. 


^H:>  Z^^  +  28h  =  §S:.H  +  ^  (OH).  (Frankl^id). 

Or  (4)  mercury  ethide  may  be  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid :  (C,HO,Hg  +  SO4H,  =  2C,Hj.  H  +  SO^Hg  (Schorlemmer). 
These  last  three  methods  led  to  the  assumption  that  ethane  was  ethyl 
hydride.  The  following  reactions  show  how  ethane  can  be  formed 
from  the  union  of  two  methyl  residues,  and  hence  led  to  the  view  that 
the  hydrocarbon  was  dimethyl  (5)  Sodium  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
methyl  iodide,  or  (6)  zinc  methide  may  be  substituted  for  the  metal : 

2CH,I  -f  2Na  =  CHj--CH,4.2  NaT.  (Wflrtx). 
2CH,I  -f  {CH,),Zn  =  2  CH,— CH,  +  Znl,. 
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A  more  cooYenient  method  (7)  consists  in  heating  acetic  anhydride  with  barium 
dioxide : 

2  (C,H,0),0  -f  BaO,  =  C,He  +  (C,H,0,)3,Ba  -f  2CO,. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  (8)  the  electrolysis  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  acetate  (p.  76)  (the  method  used  by  Kolbe 
(1848)  jihtn  he  discovered  ethane),  is  of  great  importance.  The 
salt  breaks  down  into  potassium,  its  electro-positive  constituent,  ap- 
pearing at  the  negative  pole  and  separating  hydrogen  from  water 
at  that  point,  and  also  the  unstable  radical  CHj.COi — ,  which 
immediately  decomposes  at  the  electro- positive  pole  into  — CH,  and 
CO,.  Two  methyl  groups  then  unite  to  dimethyl,  just  as  two  hydrogen 
atoms  combine  to  form  a  molecule  of  that  element : 

+  -  +  - 


..JC 


CH, 
CH, 


CO, 
CO, 


K     HO 

+ 
K      HO 


H        CH,  H 

=    I       -f  2CO,  -f  2KOH  +  I 
H        CH,  H 


Both  Kolbe  and  Frankland  believed  that  ethyl  hydride  C2H5.H  differed  from 
dimethyl  CH,.CH,.  Such  a  difference  was  not  possible  in  the  light  of  the  valence 
theory.  By  converting  the  hydrocarbon  from  ( C,  H  ^ ) ,  Hg  and  that  obtained  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  potassium  acetate  into  the  same  ethyl  chloride  Schorlemmer  (1863)  proved 
the  identity  of  ethyl  hydride  CjH^.H  and  dimethyl  CHj.CH,,  thus  confirming  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  valence  theory : 

(C,H,),Hg ?2l5! y  CH,.H El! 5-C,H,a. 

2CH,.co  oK-!l!!!!:!!i!!!!^CH,.CH, ^ j.cH,CH,a. 

Ethane  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas.  Its  critical  temperature 
equals  -^34^  and  its  critical  pressure  is  50.2  atmospheres.  It  boils 
at  — 93®  under  760  mm.  pressure.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  ethane 
at  o^  is  0.466  (B.  27,  3305).     It  acts  like  methane  toward  solvents. 

Ethane  can  be  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  through  its  monochlor- 
substitution  product. 

Homologues  of  Methane  and  Ethane, — In  preparing  the 
homologous  paraffins  the  homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol  0.11,^+1.011 
and  the  saturated  fatty  acids  are  used. 

I.  Formation  from  compounds  containing  a  like  number  of 

carbon  cUoms. 

(i)  From  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
(see  Ethane). 

(2)  By  the  reduction  of  alcohols,  ketones,  and  carboxylic  acids. 

(a)  The  alcohols,  for  example  ethyl  alcohol,  are  first  changed  to 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and  then  reduced  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  sodium  amalgam 
and  alcohol.  The  iodides  can  also  be  treated  with  aluminium  chloride 
(B.  27,  2766). 
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Thus  propane  has  been  prepared  from  the  two  propyl  iodides,  C,HfI,  and 
trimethyl  methane  from  the  iodide  of  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  by  means  of  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

(b)  The  saturated  fatty  acids,  CnHtn  +  i.CO,H,  particularly  the  higher  members  of 
the  series,  may  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  parafiins  by  heating  them  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus  to  200-250^ : 

CjH„.CO,H  +  6HI  =  q^Hja  +  3I,  +  2H,0. 
Stearic  Acid.  Octadecane. 

(c)  The  ketones  (see  these) ,  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of 
fatty  acids,  change  to  paraffins  when  they  are  heated  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  more 
practical  to  first  prepare  the  keto-chlorides  (p  102)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  upon  the  ketones,  and  then  reduce  these. 

The  last  two  reactions  especially  were  applied  (B.  15,  1687,  171 1;  19,  2218)  in 
the  preparation  of  the  normal  hydrocarbons  from  nonane,  CH,(CH2)fCH,,  to  tetra- 
oosane  CH,(CH,)„CH,. 

(3)  Or,  the  alcohol  is  changed  by  an  alkyl  iodide  into  a  zinc  or  mer- 
cury alkyl,  and  the  zinc  alkyls  are  then  decomposed  by  water  (see 
Methane  and  Ethane),  and  the  mercury  alkyls  by  acids  (see  Ethane). 

The  iodides  of  the  radicals  may  be  heated  with  zinc  and  water,  in  sealed  tubes, 
to  120-180®. 

II.  Formation  from  compounds  rich  in  carbon^  by  the  spUtiing-off  of 

carbon, 

(4)  A  mixture  of  the  salts  of  fatty  acids  (the  carboxyl  derivatives  of 
the  alkyls)  and  sodium  or  pK>tassium  hydroxide  is  subjected  to  dry  dis. 
tillation  (see  Methane).     Soda-lime  is  preferable  to  the  last  reagents. 

When  the  higher  fatty  acids  are  subjected  to  this  treatment  the  usual  products  are 
the  ketones ;  hydrocarbons,  however,  are  produced  when  sodium  methylate  is  used 
(B.  aa,  2133). 

The  dibasic  acids  are  similarly  decomposed : 

.COj.Na 
^fi^viC  +  2NaOH  =  C,Hi^  -f  2C0,Na,. 

^CO,.Na 

III.  Methods  of  Formation^  consisting  in  the  union  of  alkyls^  previa 

ously  not  directly  combined^  with  one  another. 

(5)  Method  of  Wiirtz :  Action  of  sodium  (or  reduced  silver  or 
copper)  upon  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  in 
ethereal  solution  (see  Ethane).     Thus  with  sodium  : 

C.HjI  yields  C^H^ .  C^H^  Diethyl  or  normal  butane. 

CHjCHjCHjI  •*      CjH^ .  CjHy  Dinormal  propyl  or  normal  hezane. 

CH,CH,CH,CH,I         "      C^H, .  C^H^  Dinormal  butyl  or  normal  octane. 

This  reaction  proceeds  especially  easy  with  normal  alkyl  iodides  having  high 
molecular  weights.  Thus,  Hell  and  H&gele,  by  fusing  myricyl  iodide  with  sodium, 
obtained  hexacontane^  Cf^Hj^,  a  compound  having  by  far  the  longest  normal  carbon 
chain  (B.  aa,  502).  By  using  a  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  two  primary  alcohols 
hydrocarbons  result  from  th^  union  of  different  radicals.     The  iodides  of  optically 
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active  (p.  46)  alcohols,  e.  g. ,  optically  active  amyl  iodide,  yield  optically  active 
paraffins  (B.  27,  R.  852). 

(6)  Action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  alkylogens  (see  Ethane)  and  ketone  chlorides. 
Thus,  acetone  chloride  or  /?-dichlorpropane  is  changed  by  zinc  methide  into  tetra- 
methyl  methane : 

Acetone.  Acetone  Chloride. 

(7)  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids  (see  Ethane). 

Synthetic  Methods. — ^The  last  group  of  reactions  comprises 
synthetic  methods,  serving  for  the  building  up  of  hydrocarbons.  In 
the  formation  of  methane  from  carbon  disulphide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide it  was  explained  what.in  general  was  understood  by  the  synthesis 
of  a  carbon  compound.  Those  reactions  in  which  carbon  atoms,  not 
before  combined  with  one  another,  are  united  claim  particular  import- 
ance in  the  synthesis  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  (Lieben,  A.  146, 
200).  Most  of  the  carbon  derivatives  are  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  combining-power  of  the  carbon  atoms  among  themselves.  Such 
reactions  are  the  synthetic  methods  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  more 
restricted  sense.  In  the  future  we  shall  designate  them  nuc lens- synthe- 
ses. They  genetically  bind  together  the  members  of  an  homologous 
series,  and  the  homologous  series  among  themselves,  and  carry  the 
open  carbon  chains  into  closed  chains  or  rings. 

The  synthesis  of  a  carbon  compound  from  derivatives  of  carbon  of 
known  structure  is  important  for  the  recognition  of  its  structure  or 
constitution ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  aids. 

Properties  of  the  Paraffins. — ^The  lowest  members  of  the  series  up  to 
butane  and  tetramethyl  methane  are  gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  middle  members  are  colorless  liquids,  with  a  faint  but  character- 
istic odor.  The  higher  representatives,  beginning  with  hexadecane, 
C]«Hm9  melting  at  18^,  are  crystalline  solids.  The  highest  members 
are  only  volatile  without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  The 
boiling  points  rise  with  the  molecular  weights ;  the  difference  for  CH, 
is  at  first  30^,  and  with  the  higher  members  it  varies  from  25-13^. 

The  boiling  points  oi propane y  of  the  two  butanes ,  the  Xhrtt pentanesy 
and  the  five  known  hexanes  are  given  in  the  following  table.  All  the 
theoretically  possible  isomerides  are  known : 

Boiling  point  below 
Structural  Formula.  760  mm. 

C:;Hg      Propane  CHyCH,.CH,  —45°(  6.27,3306). 

C^H,^    Normal  Butane  CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,  +    10(8.27,2768). 

Trimethyl  Methane  CH,.CH(CH,),  — 170 

C5H1,,  Normal  Pentane  CHj.(CH,),.CH,  +38** 

Dimethylethyl  Methane  CH,. CH,. CH (CH,),  +  300 


Tetnunethyl  Methane        C(CH,\  -f  io» 

C;H,4    Normal  Hexane  CH,(CH,).CH.  -f  71 


o 


Methyl  diethyl  Methane  CH,(C,hAcH  +  64* 

Dimcthylpropyl  Methane  CH,.CH,.CH,.CH(CH,),   4-62* 
Di-isopropyl  (CH5VCH.CH.(CH,),       +  58<> 

Trimethyl  ethyl  Methane  CH,.CH,.C(CHj),  +  43-^8* 


S6 
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It  is  evident  from  this  presentation  that  among  isomerides  those 
with  normal  structure  (p.  42)  have  the  highest  boiling  points.  A 
general  rule  would  be  that  with  the  accumulation  of  methyl  groups  in 
the  molecule  the  boiling  points  of  isomeric  bodies  are  lowered.  The 
same  regularity  will  be  again  encountered  in  other  homologous  series. 
The  subjoined  table  contains  the  melting  points,  boiling  points,  and 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  known  normal  paraffins : 


Hqitane, .  •  • 
Ocune,  .  .  . 
NonanCy .  .  . 
Decane,  .  .  . 
Undecane,  .  . 
Dodecane,  .  . 
Tridecane,  .  . 
TeU-adecane,  . 
Pentadecane,  . 
Hexadecane, 
Heptadecane, 
Octadecane,  . 
Nonadecane, . 
Eicosane,  .  . 
Heneicosane,  . 
Docosane,  .  . 
Tricosane,  .  . 
Tetracosane,  . 
Heptacosane,. 
Hentriacontane, 
Dotriacontane, 
Pentatriacontane 
Dimyricyl,  .    . 


.C,H„ 


t 


Melting  Point. 


-SI** 

—  32® 

—  26.50 
— 120 
— 6.20 

+  5.5** 

-f  I80 

4-  22.50 
+  280 

+  32« 

+  36.7** 
+  4O.4O 

+  44.4* 

+  47-7* 
+  51.10 

+  59.5** 
-I-68.10 

+  70.  qO 

+  747** 
-f- 1020 


.8 


B 


•a 
e 

D 

t 

a 

8 


8 
6 


e 


B.P. 

98.4» 
125.50 

1495'' 

173^ 

194.5^ 
2140 

234** 
252.50 

270.50 

287.5' 
3030 

317** 

330** 
2050 

2150 

224.50 

234** 

243'' 
2700 

3020 

3100 

331' 


Sp.  Gr. 

0.7006(0^) 
0.7188(00) 

o-7330(o*») 
0.7456(00) 

0.7745 

0-773 

0.775 

0.775 

0.775 

0.775 
0.776 

0.776 

0.777 

0.777 
0.778 

0.778 

0.778 

0.778 

0.779 
0.780 

0.781 

0.781 


at  their 
m.  p. 


The  limit  hydrocarbons  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  lower  and  intermediate 
members  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solubility  in  these  last  two 
solvents  falls  with  fhcreasing  molecular  weight.  Dimyricyl,  C^Hj^,  melting  at  1020, 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  them. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons  increase  with  their 
molecular  weights,  but  are  always  less  than  that  of  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  case  of  the  higher  members  the  specific  gravities  at  the  point  of  fusion  are  almost 
the  same.  They  rise  from  0.773  ^^^  dodecane,  Cj,H,,,  to  but  0.781  for  pentatri* 
acontane,  C,,!!,, ;  consequently  the  molecular  volumes  are  nearly  proportional  to  the 
molecular  weights  (B.  15,  1719;  A.  223,  268). 

The  paraffins  are  not  absorbed  by  bromine  in  the  cold  or  sulphuric 
acid,  being  in  this  way  readily  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  They  are  not  very  reactive  and  are  very 
stable,  hence,  their  designation  2& paraffins.  Fuming  nitric  acid  and 
even  chromic  acid  are  without  much  effect  upon  them  in  the  cold ; 
when  heated,  however,  they  generally  burn  directly  to  carbon  'dioxide 
and  water.  Recently,  n-hexane  and  n -octane  have  been  nitrated  by 
heating  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  chlorine 
or  bromine  they  yield  substitution  products. 

By  means  of  the  latter  the  paraffins  can  easily  be  converted,  as  ob- 
served under  methane  and  ethane,  into  other  derivatives. 
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Technical  Preparation  of  the  Limit  Hydrocarbons. — The 

hydrocarbons^  technically  accessible,  are  applied  in  remarkably  large 
quantities  for  illumination  and  heating  purposes.  They  are  also  used 
as  solvents  for  fats,  oils,  and  resins,  and  as  lubricants  for  machinery ; 
finally,  as  salves. 

The  great  abundance  of  petroleum^  rock-oil  (naphtha),  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  chemical  industry.  It  is  especially  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  although  it  is  also  found  in  the  Crimea 
along  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Baku  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  as  well 
as  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Roumania,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its 
occurrence  in  Germany,  in  Hannover,  and  in  Alsace  is  limited.  Since 
the  year  1859  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  work  oil  wells,  which  have 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  also  to  make  new  borings.  (See 
Hdfer:  Das  Erddl  and  seine  Verwandten,  1888.) 

The  following  data  gire  some  idea  of  the  vast  quantities  in  which  this  product 
is  handled :  In  1889  the  yield  of  crude  oil  in  America  was  about  35,000,000  barrels ; 
in  Russia,  about  21,000,000  barrels ;  in  other  countries,  1,700,000  barrels,  of  which 
Alsace  furnished  45,000  barrels  and  Hannover  6000  barrels.  The  barrel  contains 
159  liters.  The  consumption  in  Germany  represented  about  4,000,000  barrels  (see 
F.  Fischer,  Hdb.  d.  ch.  Technologic,  1893,  S.  128). 

In  a  crude  state  it  is  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  of  brownish  color, 
with  greenish  luster.  Its  more  volatile  constituents  are  lost  upon 
exposure  to  the  air;  it  then  thickens  and  eventually  passes  into 
asphaUum,  The  greatest  differences  prevail  in  the  various  kinds  of 
petroleum.  It  is  very  probable  that  petroleum  has  been  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  fossil  animals.  This  took 
place  under  great  pressure  and  by  the  heat  of  the  earth.  The  distilla- 
tion of  fish  blubber  under  pressure  has  yielded  products  very  similar  to 
the  American  petroleum  (Engler,  B.  21,  1816;  a6,  1449;  Ochsenius, 
B.  24,  R.  594). 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  investigations  on  metallic  carbides  Moissan 
shows  that  on  decomposing  the  metallic  carbides  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  with  water  hydrocarbons  might  arise,  and  these  could  cause  the 
gas  and  petroleum  wells  (B.  ag,  R.  614). 

American  petroleum  consists  almost  exclusively  of  normal  paraffins ; 
yet  minute  quantities  of  some  of  the  benzene  hydrocarbons  (cumene 
and  mesitylene)  appear  to  be  present.  In  a  crude  form  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.8-0.92,  and  distils  over  from  30-360®  and  beyond  this. 
Various  products,  of  technical  value,  have  been  obtained  from  it  by 
fractional  distillation:  Petroleum  ^/^r,  specific  gravity  0.665-0.67, 
distilling  about  50-60®,  consists  of  pentane  and  hexane ;  petroleum 
benzine,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  benzene  of  coal  tar,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.68-0.72,  distils  at  70-90®,  and  is  composed  of 
hexane  and  heptane;  Itgrotne,  boiling  from  90^-120®,  consists  princi- 
pally of  heptane  and  octane ;  refined  petroleum,  called  also  kerosene, 
boils  from  150-300®  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.78-0.82.  (For  the 
apparatus  of  Engler  and  Abel  intended  to  determine  the  flashing  point 
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of  petroleum  see  Eisner :  Die  Praxis  des  Chemikers  [1893]  S.  399,  401; 
B.  29,  R.  553).  The  portions  boiling  at  high  temperatures  are  applied 
as  lubricants;  small  amounts  of  vaseline  and  paraffins  (see  below)  are 
obtained  from  them. 

Caucasian  petroleum  (from  Baku)  has  a  higher  speci6c  gravity  than  the  American ; 
it  contains  far  less  of  the  light  volatile  constituents,  and  distils  about  150^.  Upward 
of  10  per  cent,  benzene  hydrocarbons  (C^H^  to  cymene  C,oH|  J  may  be  extracted  by 
shaking  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  addition  less  saturated  hydro- 
carbons, CnH,Q_,,  etc.  (B.  1 9,  R.  672).  These  latter'  are  also  present  in  the 
German  oils  (Naphthenes,  B.  30,  595).  That  portion  of  the  Caucasian  petroleum 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  consists  almost  exclusively  of  CnH^n  hydrocarbons,  the 
naphthenes,  which  belong  to  the  cycloparaffins  (p.  89),  and  are  probably  chiefly 
pentamethylenes,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  aromatic  hydrides ;  hexahydroxylene=octo- 
naphthene,  hexahydromesitylene^non-naphthene  (B.  x6,  1873;  z8,  R.  186;  20, 
1850,  R.  570).  From  its  composition,  Galician  petroleum  occupies  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  the  American  and  that  from  Baku  (A.  320,  188). 

German  petroleum  also  contains  benzene  hydrocarbons  (extracted  by  sulphuric 
acid),  but  consists  chiefly  of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  and  naphthenes  (Kraemer, 
B.  20,  595).  The  so-called  petrolic  acids  are  present  in  all  varieties  of  petroleum, 
particularly  that  from  Russia  (Beilstein,  Hdb.  d.  org.  Ch.,  Ill  Aufl.,  522). 

Products  similar  to  those  aflbrded  by  American  petroleum  are  yielded  by  the  tart 
resulting  from  the  dry  distillation  of  cannel  coal  (in  Scotland)  and  a  variety  of  coal 
found  in  Saxony.  These  tars  contain  appreciably  greater  quantities  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  associated  with  the  naphthenes  and  paraffins,  as  well  as  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  present  in  the  txu*  from  bituminous  shales  (Heusler,  B.  28,  488;  Z.  f. 
anorg.  Ch.  1896,  S.  3 1 9).  Large  quantities  of  solid  paraffins  are  also  present  in 
these  tar  oils. 

By  paraffins,  we  ordinarily  understand  the  high-boiling  (beyond 
300^)  solid  hydrocarbons  arising  from  the  distillation  of  the  tar 
obtained  from  turf,  lignite,  and  bituminous  shales.  Paraffin  was  dis- 
covered by  Reichenbach  (1830)  in  the  tar  from  beech-wood.  They 
are  more  abundant  in  the  petroleum  from  Baku  than  in  that  from 
America.  Mineral  wax,  ozokerite  (in  Galicia  and  Roumania;  also 
upon  an  island  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  B.  16,  1547)  and  neftigil  (in  Baku), 
are  examples  existing  in  a  free,  solid  condition.  For  their  purification 
the  crude  paraffins  are  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to 
destroy  the  resinous  constituents,  and  then  re- distilled.  Ozokerite 
that  has  been  directly  bleached,  without  distillation,  bears  the  name 
ceresiney  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax.  Paraffins  that  liquefy 
readily  and  fuse  between  30-40°,  are  known  as  vaselines;  they  find 
application  as  salves. 

When  pure,  the  paraffins  form  a  white,  translucent,  leafy,  crystalline 
mass,  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol.  They  melt  between  45°  and 
70°,  and  are  essentially  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  boiling  above 
300°,  but  appear  to  contain  also  those  of  the  formula  CnH^.  Chemi- 
cally, paraffin  is  extremely  stable,  and  is  not  attacked  by  fuming  nitric 
acid.  Substitution  products  are  formed  when  chlorine  acts  upon 
paraffin  in  a  molten  state. 
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B.  Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons. 


2.  CnCTtn  .  ] 

3.  CbHsb  — 1 

4.  CaHsn  —  4 

5.  CbHsb*6 


Olefines^  Alkylens,  Alkenes. 
Acetylene  Series. 
Diolefine  Series. 
Olefmacetylene  Series. 
Diacetylene  Series. 


X.  OLBPINES  or  ALKYLEN8.     C^Hsn. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  contain  two  hydrogen  atoms .  less 
than  the  limit  hydrocarbons.  All  contain  two  adjacent  carbon  atoms 
united  doubly  to  each  other,  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  they  contain 
a  double  carbon  linkage.  The  oleiines  readily  add  two  univalent 
atoms  or  radicals ;  the  double  carbon  union  is  then  severed.  Paraf* 
fins  or  their  derivatives  result. 

The  names  of  the  olefines  are  derived  from  the  names  of  the  alcohols  containing 
a  like  carbon  content,  with  the  addition  of  the  snffix  **ene":  ethylene  from  ethyl, 
propylene  from  propyl,  and  finally  for  the  series  we  have  the  name :  alkyUns,  In 
the  **  Geneva  names  "  the  ^^Z  of  the  alcohol  radicals  is  replaced  by  **  ene  *':  [ethene] 
from  ethyl,  [propene]  from  propyl,  and  for  the  series:  alkenes.  In  long  series  the 
position  of  the  double  union  is  indicated  by  an  added  number  (p.  80).  Methylene, 
=:CH,,  the  hydrogen  compound  corresponding  to  CO,  has  thus  far  resisted  isolation 
as  completely  as  — ^H..  Two  =CH,  groups  invariably  unite  to  ethylene — ^the  first 
member  of  the  series.  Beginning  with  the  second  member  of  the  series  we  find,  as 
we  advance,  that  the  olefines  have  isomerides  in .  the  ring-shaped  hydrocarbon^ — the 
cycloparaffins  or  cyclic  limit  hydrocarbonB : 

CH, 
Pkxjpylene  has  an  isomeride  in  trimethylene — Cyclopropane        Au  !>CH, 

The  three  butylenes  have  an  isomeride  in  tetramethylene —        CH,.CH, 

Cyclobutane    CH,.CH, 

The  five  amylenes       "       "        ««         **  pentamethyiene—      ^^«*^^«\rw 

Cyclopentane    CHj-CH,^*""' 
The  hexylenes  are  isomeric  with  hexamethylene —  CH,-CH,-CH, 

[Cyclohexane]  hexahydrobenzene    CH^-CH^-CH, 
The  heptylenes  are  isomeric  with  sttberene — heptamethylene     CH,.CH2.CH,..^^P„ 

[Cycloheptane]       CH,.  CH,-CH,^       • 

The  cydoparaffins  are  more  closely  allied,  in  chemical  character,  to  the  paraffins 
than  to  their  isomeric  olefines,  as  they  onl}^  contain  singly  linked  carbon  atoms.  They 
lack  in  additive  power,  as  the  addition  of  hydrogen  could  only  result  in  a  rupture  of 
the  ring.  In  their  derivatives,  the  cydoparaffins  form  the  transition  from  fatty  bodies 
to  the  aromatic  compounds.  They  will  not  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the 
olefines. 

Olefine  isomerides  appear  first  with  butylene.  Three  modifications  are  possible 
and  are  also  known : 

(I)  CH,-CH,— CH=CH,    (2)  CH,— CH=CH— CH.        (3)  CH,=C(CH,), 
Batylene  [Bntene  1].  Pseudobutylene  [Butene  a].   Isobutylene  [Methyl  Propene]. 

Five  defines  of  the  formula  CsHip  are  possible,  etc. 
Ethylene  is  the  type  of  olefines.     It  will  now  receive  attention. 
8 
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Ethylene,  CH,  =  CH,  lE/h^m],  Elayl;  called  ail-farming  gai 
because,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  yields  an  oily  compound,  ethylene 
chloride  (see  this).  This  property  has  given  the  name  to  this  homol- 
ogous series.  Ethylene  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many 
organic  bodies,  and  is,  therefore,  present  in  illuminating  gas  (4  to  5 
per  cent.). 

Methods  €f  FarmaHan. — (i)  By  heating  methylene  iodide,  CH|I,, 
with  metallic  copper  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube  (Butlerow)  : 

CH, 

2CH,I,-f4Cii=  I      +2Cu,I,. 


CH, 


(3)  By  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  upon  ethylidene  chloride 
(Tollens)  and  ethylene  chloride,  as  well  as  from  zinc  and  ethylene 
bromide : 

CHCl,      CHjCl  CIL  CHjBr  CH, ' 

I  or  I  +2Na=||      +3Naa;     I  +Zn=||      -fZoBr,. 

CH,  CH,a  CH,  CHjBr  CH, 

(3)  ^y  ^^  action  of  zinc  and  ammonia  upon  copper  acetylide : 

CH  CH, 

(4)  When  alcoholic  potash  acts  upon  ethyl  bromide : 

CHjBr  CH, 

I  +KOH  =  n       4-KBr4.H,0. 

CHg  CH, 

(5)  Upon  heating  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  (see  below).  This  is  the 
method  usually  pursued  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  ethy- 
lene (A.  192,  244) : 

^«<OH^^  =  S<^*^  +  ^"*- 

(6)  Electrolyze  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  succinate  (see 
ethane)  (Kekul^) : 


CHjiCO, 


K      HO:H      CH,  H 

I     -I      -      -f        i     =H     +2CO,4-2KOH+J. 
CH,|CO,  K      HOjH       CH,  H 

Ethylene  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  sweetish  odor.  Water 
dissolves  but  small  quantities  of  it,  while  alcohol  and  ether  absorb 
about  2  volumes.  It  is  liquefied  at  o^,  and  a  pressure  of  42  atmos- 
pheres. Its  critical  temperature  is  13°,  while  its  critical  pressure  ex- 
ceeds 60  atmospheres.  It  melts  at  — 169°,  and  at  ordinary  pressure 
boils  at  —  105^,  and  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  very  low  tem^ 
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peratures.  It  burns  with  a  bright,  luminous  flame,  decomposing  into 
methane  and  acetylene  (B.  27,  R.  459).  In  chlorine  gas  the  flame  is 
very  smoky ;  a  mixture  of  ethylene  and  chlorine  burns  away  slowly 
when  ignited.  It  forms  a  very  explosive  mixture  with  oxygen  (3 
volumes). 

(i)  Aided  by  platinum  black  it  will  combine  with  hydrogen  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  C,H«  (B.  7,  354). 

(2)  It  is  absorbed  by  concentrated  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic 
acids  at  xoo^,  with  the  production  of  CtHgBr  and  C,HJ : 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,I 

Jl     +H,=  I       ;  M      +HI  = 

CHj  CHg  CH|  CHg 

(3)  It  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  at  160-174^,  forming  ethyl  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  with  sulphuric  anhydride  it  yields  carbyl  sulphate : 

CH,  OH  O.C,Hj  CH,  CHL.O.SO, 

Jl     +SO,<       =SO,<  ;  n      +2SO,=  .  >o. 

CH,  OH  OH  CH,  CH,— SO, 

(4)  It  unites  readily  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  well  as  with 
alcoholic  iodine,  and  the  two  modifications  of  iodine  chloride : 

CH,  CH,Br  CH,  CH,a 

jl      +Br,=  l         5  jl      +C1I=I         . 

CH,  CHjBr  CH,  CH,! 

(5)  It  forms  the  monochlorhydrin  of  glycol  by  its  union  with  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

(6)  Ethylene  glycol  itself,  however,  is  produced  by  carefully  oxi- 
dizing ethylene  with  dilute  p>otassium  permanganate,  which  acts  as  if 
hydrogen  peroxide  added  itself  to  the  ethylene : 

CH,  CH,a  CH,      OH      CH,OH 

Jl     +aoH=i  ;  Jl     +J^    =1 

CH,  CH,OH  CH,      OH      CH,OH 

Ethylene  Homologues. — Higher  olefines  are  found  in  the  tai 
from  bituminous  shales  (B.  28,  496).  Just  as  ethyl  alcohol  is  the 
most  suitable  substance  for  the  preparation  of  ethylene,  so  are  its 
homologues  the  best  starting-out  material  for  the  production  of  the 
homologues  of  ethylene. 

Methods  of  Formation, — (i)  The  halogen  derivatives,  readily  formed 
from  the  alcohols,  are  digested  with  alcoholic  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide. 

In  this  reaction  the  haloid  (especially  the  iodides)  deriTati^es  corresponding  to  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  break  up  very  readily.  Propylene  has  been  obtained 
Irani  isopropyl  iodide,  a-butylene  from  the  iodide  of  normal  butyl  alcohol,  p-buty/ene 
fifom  secondly  butyl  iodide,  and  isobutylene  from  the  iodide  of  tertiary  butyl  alcohol. 
Many  others  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Heating  with  lead  oxide  effects 
the  same  result  (B.  zi,  414).     Tertiary  iodides  yield  olefines  when  treated  with 
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(2)  Distil  the  monohydric  alcohols,  CbH^+iOH,  with  dehydrating 
agents,  e.g.,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  phosphorus  or 
boron  trioxide.  These  remove  one  molecule  of  water.  Isomeric  and 
polymeric  forms  are  produced  along  with  the  normal  defines. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  decompose  with  special  readiness.  The 
higher  alcohols,  not  Tolatile  without  decomposition,  suffer  the  above  change  when 
heat  is  applied  U>  them ;  thus  cetene,  C|gH„,  is  formed  on  distilling  cetjl  alcohol, 

When  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the  alcohols,  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid  (the  so^ 
called  acid  ethereal  salts — see  these)  appear  as  intermediate  products.  When  heated 
these  break  down  into  sulphuric  acid  and  Qi  Hsb  hydrocarbons  (compare  ethylene). 

The  higher  olefines  may  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  distilling 
the  esters  they  form  with  the  fatty  acids,  l^e  products  are  an  olefine  and  an  add 
(B.  x6,  3018) : 

C,HpO.O.C„H-  =  C,-H„O.OH  +  C,H„. 
Dodecyl  Ether  of         Palmitic  Acid.     Doaecylene. 
Palmitic  Acid. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  metals  upon  the  halogen  addition  products 
of  the  olefines  (see  ethylene). 

(4)  Electrolyze  the  potassium  salts  of  saturated  dicarboxylic  acids 
(see  ethylene). 

(5)  When  zinc  alkylens  act  upon  brom- olefines,  e.g.,  CH,=  CHBr, 
which  with  zinc  yields  a-butylene  or  ethyl  ethylene. 

(6)  Olefines  have  also  been  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  Wiirtz 

(p.  84). 

(7)  The  formation  of  higher  alkylens  in  the  action  of  lower  mem- 
bers with  tertiary  alcohols  or  alkyl-iodides  is  noteworthy.  Thus,  from 
tertiary  butyl  alcohol  and  isobutylene,  with  the  assistance  of  zinc  chlo- 
ride or  sulphuric  acid,  we  get  isodibutylene  (A.  x99»  65  ;  B.  27,  R. 
626): 

(CH,),C.OH  +  CH,  :  C(CH,),  =  (CH,)jC.CH :  C(CH,),  +  H,0. 

Isodibutylene. 

The  action  of  the  ZnCI,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  addition  products,  e,  g.^  tri- 
methyl  ethylene  and  zinc  chloride  unite  to  the  crystalline  compound  (CH,)|C  = 
CHCH,,2ZnCl,.  Water  converts  this  into  dimethyl -ethyl  carbinol,  while  hydrogen 
chloride  produces  the  chloride  of  the  latter.  This  chloride  and  trimethyl  ethylene 
then  unite  to  a  saturated  chloride,  which  on  distillation  splits  off  hydrochloric  add 
and  yields  diamylene  (B.  25,  R.  865). 

Tetramethyl  ethylene  (B.  z6, 398)  is  produced  on  heating  /3-isoamylene  (see  p.  94) 
with  methyl  iodide  and  lead  oxide : 

(CH,),C :  CH.CH,  +  CH,I  =(CH,),C :  C(CH3\  +  HI. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  many  complicated  carbon  compounds  the  olefines  are 
produced  along  with  the  normal  paraffins,  hence  their  presence  in  illuminating  gas 
and  in  tar  oils. 

» 

Properties  and  Rearrangements  of  the  Olefines, — So  far  as  physical 
properties  are  concerned,  the  olefines  resemble  the  normal  hydrocar- 
bons; the  lower  members  are  gases,  the  intermediate  ethereal  liquids, 
while  the  higher  (from  QcHn  up)  are  solids.     Generally  their  boiling 
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ix)ints  are  a  few  degrees  higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
paraffins. 

In  chemical  properties,  on  the  other  hand,  they  differ  greatly  from 
the  paraffins. 

Being  unsaturated,  they  can  unite  directly  with  two  univalent  atoms 
or  groups ;  then  the  double  binding  becomes  single. 

They  combine : 

(i)  With  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  paraffins  with  a  like  number  of 
carbon  atoms  (see  ethylene). 

(2)  With  HBr  and  with  especial  readiness  with  HI. 

The  haloid  acids  attach  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  the  mono-  and  di-alkyl 
ethylenes  that  the  halogen  unites  with  the  carbon  atom  holding  the  fewest  hydrogen 
atoms.  As  such  alkylized  ethylenes  can  be  prepared  from  the  proper  primary  alco- 
hols by  the  splitting-off  of  water,  such  reactions  can  be  employ^  to  convert  primary 
into  secondary  alcohols,  and  also  tertiary  alcohols  (p.  no). 

The  olefines  are  also  capable  of  combining  with  the  fat-acids  (B.  25,  R.  463) 
when  exposed  to  a  high  heat  (290-300®),  /.  g.  : 

CjHjjCH  =  CH,  +  CH,.CO,H  =  C5HiiCH(O.CO.CH,).CH,. 
Pentyl-«tbylene.  Sec.  Heptyl  Acetate. 

(3)  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  them,  forming  ethereal  salts. 
This  is  a  reaction  which  can  be  used  to  change  olefines  into  alcohols 
atid  also  to  separate  them  from  paraffins  (see  p.  90). 

(4)  They  form  dihaloids  (see  ethylene)  with  Clj,  Br„  I„  ClI.  These 
can  be  viewed  as  the  haloid  esters  of  the  dihydric  alcohols — the  glycols, 
into  which  they  can  be  converted. 

(5)  They  yield  so-called  chlorhydrins  with  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid.  These 
are  Uie  basic  esters  of  the  glycols  (see  ethylene). 

(6)  Energetic  oxidation  severs  the  double  union  of  the  olefines. 
Potassium  permanganate  in  dilute  solution  changes  them  to  glycols  (B. 

21  r  i23o>  3359)- 

The  last  three  reactions  afford  a  means  of  converting  monacid  (monohydric)  alco- 
hob  into  dihydric  alcohols  or  glycols  (see  these).  The  olefines  form  the  part  of  aids 
in  these  changes,  e,  g,  : 


CH,.B 
CH,OH  CH,  l^iHr 


c;w,.i5rv 
CH,  CH  I   CH,.OH  L^  CHj.OH 


CH,.OH  ^ 


"cH,a/ 


(7)  N,0,  and  N^O^  convert  the  olefines  into  nitrosiies  and  nitrasates  (see  these). 
They  are  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  oximes  of  oxyaldehydes  and  oxyketones.  The 
olefines  can  even  take  up  nitrosylchloride  (B.  la,  169;  ay,  455,  R.  467).  The 
resulting  addition  products  are  changed  by  boiling  water,  alcoholic  potash,  and 
ammonia  back  into  the  olefines  (B.  ag,  1550). 

(8)  Pofymeruation  of  Olefines. — ^When  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  ag, 
1550),  zinc  chloride,  boron  fluoride,  and  other  substances,  many  olefines  sustain,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  polymerization,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  several 
molecules.  Thus  there  result  from  isoamylene,  C^H.^ :  di-isoamylene,  C,oH,q  ;  tri- 
iaoamylene,  C,.H,o,  etc.  Butylene  and  propylene  benave  in  the  same  way.  Ethy- 
lene^  on  the  ouerliand,  is  neither  condensed  by  sulphuric  add  nor  by  boron  fluoride. 
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The  polji^merides  act  like  unsatonted  oomponnds,  and  contain  a  pair  of  doubly  Unked 
carbon  atoms. 

The  nature  of  the  binding  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  polymerization  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, influenced  by  the  different  structure  of  the  alkylens.  The  manner  of  forma- 
tion and  structure  of  the  iaodibutylene  produced  from  isobutylene  correspond  to  the 
fonnulas: 

(CH,),C :  CH,  -h  CH, :  C(CHJ,  =  (CH,),C.CH  :  C(CH,),. 
a  Mole.  Isobutylene.  Isodibotylene. 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  very  probably  figures  as  an  intermediate  product,  and  after- 
ward unites  with  a  second  molecule  of  isobutylene,  and  condenses  to  isodibutylene 
(compare  p.  92). 

Although  ethylene  suffers  no  alteration,  yet  its  unsymmetrical  halogen  substitution 
products  polymerize  very  readily  (see  p.  106). 

Below  are  given  the  boiling  points  of  some  of  the  homolqgues  of 
ethylene.  It  is  most  convenient  to  designate  these  as  alkyl  substitu- 
tion products  of  ethylene. 

Pkopylene, CH,CH  =  CH,  —  40^  gaseous. 

Ethyl-ethylene, CH,CHjCH  =  CH,  —   5» 

Sym.Dimethyl-ethylene,   .   .    .  CH,.CH  =  CH.CH,  +    l« 

Unsym.  Dimethyl-ethylene,  .    .  (CHj).C  =  CH,  —   6«» 

Nor.  Propyl-ethylene,     ....  CH,CH,CH,CH  =  CH,  -f  39® 

a-Amy!ene 

Isopropylethylene (CH,),CH.CH  =  CH,  +  ai*» 

a-Isoamylene 
Sym.  Methyl-ethyl-ethylene,  .    .  CH,.CH,.CH  =  CH.CH,      +36® 

/3-Amylene 

Unsym.  Methyl-ethyl-ethylene,  .  CH,.CH,  >^^ ^„  ,       o 

y- Amylene  CH,  >^  —  ^^  +  3i 

Trimethyl-ethylene, (CH,),C  =^CH.CH,  -f  360 

/9-Isoamylene 

Tetramethyl-ethylene,     ....  (CH,),C  =  C(CHj),  +  73®  (B.  ay,  454). 

Many  other  higher  members  of  this  series  are  known.  Of  these,  trimethyl-ethylene 
or  /3-isoamylene,  pental^  possesses  a  significance,  as  it  is  used  to  produce  temporary 
narcosis,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  amylene  hydrate  or  tertiary  amyl 
alcohol.  /9-Isoamylene  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  mixture  of  olefines 
resulting  from  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  upon  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  (A. 

190,  33a)- 

HYDROCARBONS,  CbHsb— s. 

Two  grou[>s  of  hydrocarbons  having  this  empiric  formula  exist : 
The  acetylenes  or  alkines  with  triple  linking,  and 
The  allylenes  with  two  double  linkages. 

The  allylenes  are  also  called  diolefines.  The  difference  in  structure 
is  clearly  shown  in  their  different  chemical  deportment.  It  is  the 
acetylenes  (with  group  as  CH)  alone  which  have  the  power  of  enter- 
ing into  combinations  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  group  ^  CH  is 
replaced  by  metals.  The  names  adopted  for  the  acetylenes  by  the 
Geneva  Congress  are  formed  by  substituting  the  ending  *'ine"  for 
the  ending ^/of  alcohol  radicals  with  like  carbon  content,  hence  the 
designation  aUdms. 
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1.  ACBTYLBNB8  Qf  ALKXNB8,  CaHto  — i. 

The  position  of  acetylene,  the  first  member  of  this  series,  among  the 
aliphatic  hydrocarbons  is  very  important.  It  is  the  only  hydrocarbon 
which  has  been  prepared  directly  from  its  elements — hydrogen  and 
carbon.  Some  acetylenes  are  distinguished  by  ihtir  power  of  polymeri- 
zation^ when  they  become  simple  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

Acetylene  \Ethine\  CH  =  CH. — Acetylene  was  first  observed  by 
Edmund  Davy.  Berthelot  introduced  the  name  acetylene  and  studied 
the  hydrocarbon  carefully. 

(i)    Berthelot  effected  the  synthesis  of  acetylene  by  passing  the 

electric  spark  between  carbon  points  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 

(p.  76) : 

aC  +  H,  =  CH  =  CH. 

(2)  It  results,  too,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  carbides  of  the 
alkaline  earths  by  water  (B.  25,  R.  850;  27,  R.  297) : 

C^^  „^      CH    .  ^       OH 

tr  ^        CH  ^       ^OH 

Since  calcium  carbide  can  now  be  obtained  without  trouble,  the  method  has  been 
used  to  make  acetylene  in  quantity.  The  product  is,  however,  always  contaminated 
by  phosphine,  which  can  be  removed  by  washing  it  with  bromine  water.  The 
great  expectations  entertained,  that  acetylene  from  calcium  carbide  would  prove  a 
rival  of  gas  from  coal,  have  not  yet  been  realized. 

(3)  It  may  be  prepared  from  methane  through  the  instrumentality 
of  chloroform,  from  which  chlorine  is  removed  on  heating  it  with 
copper  or  metallic  sodium  (Fittig).  Bromoform,  CHBrt  (B.  25,  R. 
108),  and  iodoform,  CHI,,  are  very  readily  changed  by  silver  or  zinc 
dust  into  acetylene : 

Na       CH 
2CH4 ^  2CHCI, >-||l  . 

(4)  Formerly  acetylene  was  always  made  from  ethylene  bromide  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  caustic  potash  (A.  igz,  268).  At  first  the  ethy- 
lene bromide  loses  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  becomes  mono- 
brom>ethylene  or  vinyl  bromide,  which  in  turn  loses  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen  bromide  with  the  production  of  acetylene : 

CHjOH  CH,      Br,      CHjBr  CHBr 

CHBr  CH 

II  +KOH=||J        -|-KBr+H,0. 


As  ethylene  is  invariably  obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid,  this  method  allies  acetylene  genetically  with  ethyl  alcohol. 
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(5)  Acetylene  is  further  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  alkali 
salts  of  the  two  isomeric  dicarboxylic  acids — maleic  and  fumaric 
(^Kekul6,  A.  131,  85) : 


CHiCO, 
I 

jco. 


K      HO!H      CH  H 

+    i 

K      HOH 


+ -_  J-. = yj  +  ^^^« + ^^^^ + L  (p-  7^)- 


(6)  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  potassium  acetylene-monocarboxjlate  and  siWer 
acetylene-dicarboxylate  are  readily  oonveited,  when  warmed  with  water,  into  car- 
bon dioxide  and  acetylene,  also  silver  acetylide  (A.  272,  139).  The  stability  of  the 
dicarboxylic  acids  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  manner  of  union  of  the  carbon 
atoms,  to  which  the  carboxyl  groups  are  attached. 

C^O^Ag,  =  C,Ag,  +  2CO,. 

Acetylene  is  further  formed  when  many  carbon  compounds,  like 
alcohol,  ether,  marsh  gas,  methylene,  etc.,  are  exposed  to  intense 
heat  (their  vapors  conducted  through  tubes  heated  to  redness).  Hence 
it  is  present  in  small  amount  in  illuminating  gas,  to  which  it  imparts 
a  peculiar  odor. 

Properties, — Pure  acetylene  is  a  gas  of  ethereal,  agreeable  odor,  and 
may  be  liquefied  at  -|-i^  and  under  a  pressure  of  48  atmospheres.  It 
solidifies  when  rapidly  vaporized  and  then  melts  at  — 81^.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water ;  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  bums 
with  a  very  smoky  flame  and  with  air  (9  vols.),  but  especially  with 
oxygen  (2)^  vols.),  forms  an  exceedingly  explosive  mixture. 
'  Changes. — Nascent  hydrogen  converts  acetylene  into  C,H4  and 
CiHf.  Ordinary  hydrogen  (2  vols.)  and  acetylene  (i  vol.)  passed 
over  platinum  black  form  C,H«.  (B.  7,  352).  Acetylene  combines 
with  CIH  and  HI,  forming  CH.CHCl,  and  CH.CHI,. 

Acetylene  reacts  very  energetically  with  chlorine  gas.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  SbCl^,  but  heat  changes  this  to  dichlor-ethylene,  CHCl :  CHCl  and 
SbCl,.     With  bromine  it  forms  C,H,Br,  and  CfH^Br^  (A.  221,  138). 

In  contact  with  HgBr.  and  other  mercury  salts  acetylene  unites  with  water  to 
yield  aldehyde^  which  is  also  produced  when  acetylene  is  heated  with  water  to  325^ 
(B.  28,  R.  174). 

In  contact  with  caustic  potash  and  air  it  changes  in  diffused  sunlight  to  acetic  acidn 

Acetylene  polymerizes  at  a  red  heat.  Three  molecules  unite  to  one 
molecule  of  benzene ^  CeH«.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  transi- 
tions from  the  aliphatic  to  the  aromatic  series  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  synthesis  of  the  parent  hydrocarbon  of  aromatic  substances  (Ber- 
thelot). 

This  conversion  will  take  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  if  acetylene  be  paswd 
over  pyrophoric  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  platinum  sponge  (B.  29,  R.  540). 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Acetylene, — The  two  hydrogen  atoms  of 
acetylene  can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  alkali  and  alkaline  earth 
acetylides  are  stable  even  in  the  heat,  but  are  decomposed  by  water 
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with  the  liberation  of  acetylene.  Copper  and  silver  acetylides  when 
dry  are  exceedingly  explosive.  They  are  stable  in  the  presence  of 
water.    Acids  evolve  pure  acetylene  ifrom  them. 

Sodium  acetylides,  CH  S  CNa  and  CNa  =  CNa. — These  are  produced  when 
sodium  is  heated  in  acetylene  gas.  Calcium  acetylide  or  cakium  carbide^  ^^»  >' 
formed  when  calcium  oxide  is  r^uced  by  carbon  at  a  red  heat  (W^ler,  1S62),  and 
when  a  mixture  of  calcium  oxide  and  sugar  carbon  is  heated  in  electric  furnaces  to 
3500°  (Moissan,  B.  27,  R.  238).  It  is  a  homogeneous,  black  fusion  with  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  Drop  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  into  a  tall  glass  cylinder  filled  with 
saturated  chlorine  water,  when  the  liberated  acetylene  will  combine  with  the  chlorine 
with  the  production  of  flame.  Gas-bubbles,  giving  out  light,  rise  in  the  liquid  and 
when  they  reach  the  surfiBce  bum  there  with  a  smoky  flame.  Lithium  carbide, 
C^  (B.  ag,  R.  210). 

Silver  acetylide,  C,Ag„  a  white  precipitate,  and  copper  acetylide,  C,Cu,  (B. 
^5t  1097;  26,  R.  608;  27,  R.  466),  a  red  precipitate,  are  formed  on  conducting 
acetylene  into  ammoniacal  siWer  or  cuprous  solutions.  The  dry  salts  explode 
violently  when  they  are  heated.  The  silver  salt  even  does  this  when  gently  rubbed 
with  a  glass  rod.  In  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  acetylene  precipitates  the  compound 
HC  =  CAg.NOgAg  (B.  28,  2Io8).  Pure  acetylene  is  set  free  by  acids  from  these 
metallic  compounds.  The  copper  salt  serves  for  the  detection  of  acetylene  in  a  mix- 
ture of  gases.  Mercury  acetylide,  C-Hg,  is  thrown  out  as  a  white  precipitate 
from  alkaline  solutions  of  mercuric  oxide.  It  explodes  violently  when  heated 
rapidly.  Acetylene  mercuric  chloride,  C,(HgCl).,  is  precipitated  on  passing 
acetylene  through  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  not  explosive  (B.  27,  R. 
83,  466). 

Acetylene  Homologues. — The  diolefines  are  isomeric  with  the 
homologues  of  acetylene.  They  contain  a  like  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  e.g.^  allene,  —  CH,  =  C  =  CH„  is  isomeric  with  methyl 
acetylene,  —  CH, .  C  =  CH,  allylene,  and  divinyl,  CH, :  CH  .  CH : 
CH„  with  dimethyl  acetylene,  CH, .  C  •   C  .  CH„  crotonylene. 

Its  higher  homologues,  just  like  acetylene,  are  mostly  prepared  from 
the  mono-halogen  and  ditialogen  substitution  products  of  the  olefines, 
the  define  dibramideSy  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  e,  ^.,  from 
CH.CClssCH,:  allylene:  from  CH, .  CHBr .  CHBr .  CH, :  crotonylene, 
CH,C  =  C  .  CH,.  In  this  manner  a  host  of  higher  acetylene  homo- 
logues have  been  prepared  from  the  dibromides  of  the  higher  olefines 
(B.  25,  2243). 

When  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  alcoholic  potash  the  acetylene  formed 
frequently  sustains  a  transposition;  thus,  ethyl  acetylene,  CgH^.C  =  CH^ields 
dimethyl  acetylene,  CH,.C  =  C.CH„  and  propyl  acetylene,  C,H..C=CH, 
furnishes  ethyl  methyl  acetylene,  C^H^  .0  =  0.  CH„  etc.  (B.  20,  R.  701).  Sym- 
metrically constituted  bodies  are  formed  from  unsymmetrical  compounds. 

The  reverse  transposition  sometimes  occurs  on  heating  with  metallic  sodium  r 
ethyl  methyl  acetylene  passes  into  propyl  acetylene,  and  dimethyl  allene,  (CH,),C' 
=  C  =  CH„  yields  isopropyl  acetylene,  etc.  (B.  2z,  R.  177). 

Acetylenes  also  arise  in  the  electrolysis  of  unsaturated  dibasic  acids.  Thus  allyl- 
ene  is  formed  in  the  electroljrsis  of  the  alkali  salts  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids.. 

Acetylene  and  its  homologues  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  olefines,. 
which  in  turn  pass  into  paraffins.     By  adding  the  haloid  acids  or  the 
halogens  the  mono-  and  di-haloid  olefines  are  formed.    The  further 
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addition  of  haloid  acids  and  halogens  to  these  yields  di-,  tri-,  and 
tetra-halogen  substitution  products  of  the  paraffins. 

Hypochlorous  acid  converts  the  alkines  into  dichlor-acetones,  t.  g,^  a-dichlor« 
propyl  methyl  ketone— CH,CH,CC1,. CO. CH,(B.  a8,  R.  781)— and  water  are  obtained 
from  methyl  ethyl  acetylene  and  the  acid :  6,11^0  =  C.  CH, -|-  2CIOH.  Ketones 
are  formed  when  the  alkyl  acetylenes  are  heated  with  water  to  325^  (B.  27,  R.  750 ; 
a8,  R.  173). 

A  characteristic  of  all  mono-alky Uacetylenes,  as  well  as  of  acetylene 
itself,  is  their  power  to  yield  solid  crystalline  compounds  by  the  action 
of  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  and  cuprous  salts.  Hydrochloric 
acid  will  again  liberate  the  acetylenes  from  these  salts.  The  behavior 
affords  a  very  convenient  method  for  separating  the  acetylenes  from 
other  gases,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  them  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  acetylenes  are  absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  some 
even  polymerize  to  aromatic  derivatives. 

In  the  presence  of  HgBr,  and  other  salts  of  mercury,  the  acetylenes  can  unite 
'with  water.  In  this  way  we  get  from  acetylene,  aldehyde,  C,H^O,  from  allylene, 
'C^H4,  acetone,  CLH^O,  from  valerylene,  C5H3,  a  ketone,  C^Hj^O  (B.  14,  1540,  and 
J7,  28).  Very  often  moderately  dilate  sulphuric  acid  will  act  in  the  same  way  (see 
Allylene). 

The  boiling  points  of  some  of  the  acetylenes  are  as  follows : 

B.  P. 

Allylene,  Methyl-acetylene  [Propine]  CH,C  =  CH  Gas 

Crotonylene,  Dimethyl  Ace^lene  [2-Btttine]  CH.C  =  CCH,  27-28^ 

Ethyl  Acetylene  [3-Butine]  C,H5C  =  CH  i8<> 

Methyl  Ethyl  Acetylene  Pj-Pentinc]  CjH-C  =  CCH,  55-56* 

Norm.  Propyl  Acetylene  U-Pentinej  n-CH^C  =  CH  4&^9* 

Isopropyl  Acetylene  [3.Methyl-Z'Butine]  (CH,),CH  .  C  =  CH  28-290 

Allylene  and  crotonylene  desenre  consideration,  because  when  brought  in  contact 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  pass  into  symmetric  trimetkyl  bennetu  and 
hexamethyl  bemtene. 


3CH,C  =  CH- 
3CH,C  =  CCH,- 


^  CeHLTi  ,3,5l(CH,),--Mesitylene. 
->-  C,(CH,), — ^Hexamethyl  Benxene. 


8.    DIOLBPINB8,  CbHsb.,. 

The  diolefines  are  not  capable  of  forming  silver  and  copper  com- 
pounds. They  do  give  precipitates  with  mercuric  sulphate  and  chlo- 
ride in  aqueous  solution  (B.  ax,  R.  185,  717;  24,  1693). 

The  ''  Geneva  names"  for  the  diolefines  are  derived  by  inserting  a 
'^'di/'  for  the  number  of  double  linkages,  before  the  ^nal  syllable 
''ene" — t,  g,^  [propadiSne]  for  symmetric  allylene. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  worthy  of  note 
ibecause  of  their  genetic  relations.    They  are : 
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1.  AUene,  sym.  alljlene  [Propadiine]     CH,=C=CH,  Gas 

2.  Divinyl,  Erythrene  [i,  3-ButadiSne]  CH,=CH— CH=CH,  Gas 

Pyrrolylcne 

3.  Piperylene  [i,  4-Pcntadiene]  CH,=CH— CH,--CH=CH,  42* 

4.  Isoprene  CH,=CH— C(CHj,)=CH,  (?)  35« 

5.  Diallyl  [i,  sHexadifine]  CH,=CH-CH,— CH,— CH=CH,  59.3«» 

6.  Conylene  [i,  4-Octadi«ne]     CH,=CH— CH,— CH=CH.CH,.CH,.CH,  1260. 

Symmetric  allylene  has  b«en  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  itaconate 
(p.  76). 

Divinyl,  Erythrene,  or  Pyrrolylene  is  found  in  compressed  illuminating  gas, 
and  serves  as  the  starting-out  material  for  the  S3mthesis  of  erythrol,  which  yielcb  it 
on  boiling  with  formic  acid.  It  is  called  pyrrolylene  because  it  is  formed  in  the 
breaking  down  of  pyrrolidine  or  tetra-hydropyrrol  (see  this)  (B.  zg,  569). 

Piperylene  and  Conylene  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  piperidine  (see 
this)  and  conilne  (see  this)  (B.  14,  665,  710). 

Isoprene,  a  distillation  product  of  caoutchouc,  is  closely  related  to  the  terpenes. 
It  is  called  a  hentiterpeney  and  by  spontaneous  polymerization,  passes  into  dipentene 
or  cinene,  and  then  back  into  caoutchouc  (B.  25,  R.  644). 

Diallyl  is  formed  from  allyl  iodide  by  means  of  sodium  (see  hexyl-erythrol). 


4.    OLEPINACETYLBNES. 

By  this  name  are  understood  the  hydrocarbons  containing  both  doubly  and  trebly 
linked  pairs  of  carbon  atoms  in  their  molecules.  Many  of  them  are  known,  but 
none  desenre  special  consideration. 


5.    DIACETYLENES,   CnH,,.,. 

Diacetylene,  HC  •  C.C  \  CH,  is  formed  from  diacetylene  dicarbonic  acid.  It 
is  a  gas  that  jrields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  an  ammonfacal  silver  solution.  The 
two  hydrocarbons,  dipropargyl  and  dimethyl-di-acetylene,  are  isomeric  with  benzene. 

Dipropargyl,  CH  •  C .  CH, .  CH, .  C  •  CH,  is  formed  on  warming  solid  crystal- 
line diallyltetrabromide,  C^Hj^Br^,  with  KOH.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  of  penetrat- 
ing odor,  and  boiling  at  85^.  It  forms  copper  and  silver  derivatives.  If  dipropargyl 
be  allowed  to  stand,  it  becomes  resinous.       

Dimethyl  Di-acetylene,  CH,.C  =  C.Cz=:C.CH^,has  been  obtained  from  the 
copper  derivative  of  allylene.     It  melts  at  64®  and  boils  at  130°  (B.  ao,  R.  564). 


HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  HYDROCARBONS. 

The  halogen  substitution  products  result  from  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  halogens.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  formation  and  the  transpositions  of  the  saturated  and 
unsaturated  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  their  haloid  derivatives  were  con- 
stantly encountered.  We  have  also  learned  the  methods  of  producing 
these  alkylogens,  proceeding  from  the  hydrocarbons.     They  are : 

(l)  Formation  by  the  direct  substitution  of  the  limit  hydrocarbons.  It 
was  emphasized  in  the  case  of  methane  (p.  82)  and  ethane  (p.  83) 
that  these  hydrocarbons,  usually  so  very  stable,  were  attacked  by 
chlorine.     A  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  produced  for  every 
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hydrogen  atom  replaced  by  chlorine,  until  the  entire  hydrogen  con« 
tent  is  substituted.  Methane,  CH4,  yields  tetra-  or  perchlormethane, 
CCI4,  while  ethane  gives  hexa-  or  perchlorethane,  C,C1«. 

The  action  of  chlorine  is  accelerated  by,  and  Tery  often  also  dependent  upon, 
direct  sunlight  or  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iodine.  It  is  tne  ICl,,  which 
arises  in  the  latter  case,  that  facilitates  the  renction.  SbQ^  also  plays  the  r6le  of  a 
chlorine  carrier,  since  upon  heating  it  yields  SbG,  and  2CI.  In  very  eneigetic 
chlorination  the  carbon  chain  is  ruptared  (B.  8,  1206;  10,  801). 

The  final  products  are  CCI4  and  hexa-  or  per^lorbensene,  CjCL,  with  perchlor* 
ethane,  C,Gg,  and  perchlormesole,  C^Ci^t  as  intermediate  products  (B.  24,  loilj. 

Heat  hastens  the  action  of  bromine.  Its  action  is  also  accelerated  by  sunlight  or 
with  AlBr,  as  a  carrier. 

Iron  is  an  excellent  carrier  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Its  action  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  compounds  with  ferric  halides  (A. 
225, 196;  23Z,  158).  When  iron  is  used  as  a  bromme  carrier  every  normal  hydro- 
carbon passes  into  that  bromide,  which  contains  just  as  many  bromine  atoms  as  it 
has  carbon  atoms  (B.  20,  2436);  a  bromine  atom  attaches  itself  to  each  carbon  atom. 

Usually  iodine  does  not  replace  well,  inasmuch  as  the  final  iodine  products  sustain 
reduction  through  the  hydriodic  acid  fonned  simultaneously  with  them : 

C,H^I  +  HI  =  C,H.  + 1,. 

In  the  presence  of  substances  (like  HIO,  and  HgO)  oqiable  of  uniting  or  decom- 
posing HI,  iodine  frequentiy  effects  substitution : 

5C,IIe  -h  2I,  +  IO,H  =  5^H,I  +  gLO 


2C,H,  +  2I,  -f  HgO  =  2C,H,I  +  H,0  +  Hgl,. 

In  direct  substitution  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  poly-substitution  produc 
results,  and  these  are  separated  by  finactional  distillation  or  crystallisation. 


(2)  The  unsaturated  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  the  defines  (p.  93) 
and  acetylenes  (p.  98)  add  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  especially 
hydriodic  acids.  The  haloid  acid  is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
(B.  11,  X22i),  or  it  is  applied  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution. 

(3)  The  free  halogens  are  absorbed  by  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
with  more  avidity  than  the  haloid  acids  (p.  89). 

Two  additional  reactions  (already  indicated  in  the  preceding  re- 
marlcs  as  existing)  proceed  from  oxygen-containing  aliphatic  deriva- 
tives to  halogen  substitution  products : 

(4)  Replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  alcohols  by  fluorine^ 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  by  means  of  the  haloid  acids  or  by  means 
of  the  phosphorus  halides  (p.  116). 

(5)  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  phosphorus 
chlorbromide,  or  phosphorus  pentabromide  upon  aldehydes  and 
ketones. 

These  last  methods  of  formation  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed 
under  the  individual  groups  of  halogen  substitution  products. 

Transpositions  of  the  Halogen  Derivatives. — The  iodine 
derivatives  of  the  halogen  substitution  products  are  the  most  unstable. 
In  the  light  they  rapidly  acquire  a  red  color,  with  the  separation  of 
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iodine.     The  chlorides  and  bromides,  rich  in  hydrogen,  burn  with  a 
green-edged  flame  (p.  24). 

(i)  Nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  glacial  acetic 
acidi  sodium  amalgam  and  water)  can  reconvert  all  the  halogen  deriv- 
atives, by  successive  removal  of  the  halogen  atoms,  into  the  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbons  (p.  83) : 

CHQ,  +  3H,  =  CH4  +  sHQ. 

This  change  is  called  a  retrogressive  substitution. 

(2)  Alcoholic  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  occasion  the  split- 
ting off  of  an  halogen  hydride,  and  the  production  of  unsaturated 
compounds  (p.  91) : 

CHg .  CH, .  CHjBr  +  KOH  =s  CH, .  CH :  CH,  +  KBr  +  H,0. 
Propyl  Bromide.  Propylene. 

In  this  reaction  the  halogen  attracts  to  itself  the  hydrogen  of  the  least  hydrogen- 
ixed  adjacent  carbon  atom  (compare  p.  93).  Such  a  splitting  sometimes  occurs  on 
application  of  heat 


A.    HALOGEN  PARAFFINS. 

z.  MONOHALOOBN  PARAPPIN8,  ALKYLOQBN8,  ALKYL  HALIDBS, 

CbHib  +  iX. 

These  are  genetically  connected  by  reactions  to  the  alcohols,  which 
are  almost  always  employed  in  their  preparation.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  mono-iodo-paraffins  by  direct  substitution.  On  comparing  the 
formulas  of  the  alkylogens  with  those  of  the  halogen  hydrides, 

HFl  HQ  HBr  HI  H.OH 

C;HjF1        C,H,a        CjHjBr        CjHjI        CjHj.OH 

it  will  be  seen  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  haloid  acids,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  hydrocarbon  residues.  As  the 
latter,  together  with  the  water  residue,  constitute  the  monohydric(mon- 
acid)  alcohols,  they  are  called  alcohol  radicals  or  alkyls.  Acids,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaceable  by  metals,  yield  acid  esters  when 
alcohol  radicals  are  substituted  for  that  hydrogen.  The  monohalogen 
alkyls  are  therefore  discussed  as  hahid  esters^  at  the  head  of  the  acid 
esters  of  the  monacid  alcohols. 


a.    DIHALOQBN  PARAFFINS,  C.HibX,, 

(a)  Dihalogen  paraffins,  where  two  halogen  atoms  are  attached  to 
two  different  carbon  atoms,  may  be  viewed  as  the  haloid  esters  of 
diadd  paraffin  alcohols  or  glycols.  They  can  be  derived  from  these 
and  will  be  considered  together  with  them : 
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CHjCl                    CH,.OH                      .CILBr  .CH,.OH 

I                              I                          CH  /  CH,/ 

CHjCl                   CH,.OH                   ^CHjBr  ^CH^OH 

Ethylene  Chloride.      Ethylene  Glycol.          Trimethylene  Trimethylene 

Bromide.  Glycol. 

(^)  Dihalogen  paraffins,  the  two  halogen  atoms  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  same  carbon  atom,  may  be  termed  aldehyde- haHdeSy  if  the 
carbon  atom  is  terminal,  and  ketone- haiides,  when  the  carbon  atom 
occupies  an  intermediate  position.  Indeed,  these  compounds  can  be 
obtained  from  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  by  means  of  phosphorus 
halides.  They  will,  therefore,  be  discussed  after  the  aldehydes  and 
the  ketones : 

CHCl,  CHO  .CH,  .CH, 


CH,  CH,  \CH, 


Ethylidene  Chloride        Acetaldehyde.    Acetone  Chloride  Acetone. 

Aldehyde  Chloride.  ^-Dichlor-propane. 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  unsymmetric  ethane  dihalides — 
e,g.,  CHj .  CHCl,,  ethylidene  chloride — have  lower  boiling  points 
and  lower  specific  gravities  than  the  corresponding  symmetric  iso- 
merides, — e.g,,  ethylene  chloride,  CH,C1 .  CHjCl. 


3.    PARAFFIN  POLYHAUDB8. 

The  paraffin  polyhalides,  containing  but  one  halogen  atom  to  each 
carbon  atom,  will  be  discussed  after  the  corresponding  polyacid 
paraffin  alcohols. 

The  simplest  and  most  important  representatives  of  the  paraffin 
trihalides,  in  which  three  halogen  atoms  are  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom,  are  the  methane  trihalides : 

CHCl,  CHBr,  CHI, 

Chloroform.  Bromoform.  Iodoform. 

They  are  so  intimately  related  to  formic  acid  and  its  derivatives 
that  they  will  be  considered  after  this  acid. 

The  most  important  paraffin  tetrahalides  are  the  methane  tetrahalides> 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  carbonic  acid  that  the  methane  tri- 
halides sustain  to  formic  acid.  They  will,  therefore,  be  treated  after 
carbonic  acid : 


CFl^ 

CCI4 

CBr^ 

CI4 

Methane 

Methane 

Methane 

Methane 

Tetrafluoride. 

Tetrachloride. 

Tetrabroroide. 

Tetraiodide 

These  compounds  are  also  called  methane  perhalides,  to  indicate 
that  all  the  hydrogen  in  them  is  completely  replaced  by  halogens. 
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Potyhalide  Ethanes, — ^The  following  table  contains  the  boiling  points 
of  the  known  polychlor-  and  polybrom-ethanes : 


Name. 

Formula. 

M.  p. 

187^ 

B.  p. 

Formula. 

M.P. 
54^ 

B.  P. 

Vinyl  Trichloride 
/S-Trichlor-ethane 

Ethenyl  Trichloride 
o-Trichlor-ethane 
Methyl  Chloroform 

CHCl, 
CHjQ 

ca, 

CH, 

114** 

74.5^ 

CHBr, 
eH,Br 

Ig7-i88*> 

Acetylene  Tetrachloride 
Symmetrical 

Acetylidene  Tetrachloride 
Unsymmetrical 

CHCl, 

Chci, 

CO, 
CH,C1 

147** 

129-130® 

CHBr, 
CHBr, 
CBr, 
CH,Br 

102® 
(12  mm.) 

105® 
(13.5  mm.) 

PentadbloToethane 

ca, 

CHCl, 

I590 

CBr, 
CHBr, 

decomposes 

Perchlor-ethane 

CCl, 
CCl, 

sublimes 

CBr, 
CBr, 

decomposes 
ataoo-2ioP 
without  de- 
composition. 

For  the  relations  existing  between  the  boilbg  points  and  specific  volmnes  of  the 
halogen  substitution  products  of  the  ethanes,  see  B.  15,  2559.  As  to  the  refractive 
power  of  the  brominated  ethanes,  see  Z.  phys.  Ch.  2,  236. 


The  polychlor-  and  polybrom-ethanes  have  few  genetic  relationships 
with  the  oxygen  compounds  corresponding  to  them.  The  methods  of 
formation  and  the  transpositions  of  the  polysubstituted  ethanes  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  methods  of  formation  and  the  trans- 
positions of  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  the  ethylenes  and 
acetylenes,  a  tabular  view  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  following 
section.     They  will,  therefore,  precede  the  discussion  of  the  latter. 


It  may  be  merely  mentioned  here  that  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ethyl 
chloride  and  ethylidene  chloride  in  sunlight  methyl-chloroform  or  a-trichlor-ethane^ 
CH,CC1,,  will  be  produced,  together  with  vinyl  trichhude^  CHXl .  CHCL.  The 
further  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  trichlorethanes  produces:  CH,C1 .  CCl,,  CHO,.  CCl,, 
perchlor-ethane,  CCl, .  CCl,.  CHCl, .  CHCL  is  formed  from  acetylene  dichloride  and 
chlorine,  as  well  as  from  dichloraldehyde  by  means  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
(B.  15,  2563).  Only  methyl  chloroform,  CH, .  Ca,,  related  to  acetic  acid  the  same 
as  chloroform  is  to  formic  acid,  will  be  further  described,  together  with  the  chlorides 
of  the  fatty  acids. 

Perchlor-ethane,  C^Cl,,  is  a  crystalline  mass,  with  a  camphor-like  odor.  Its 
flpedfic  gravity  equals  2.01.  It  melts  at  187-188^  (corr.).  It  sublimes  at  the  ordi- 
naiy  pressure,  as  its  critical  pressure  lies  below  760 \nm.  It  boils  at  185.5^  under  a 
prewnrc  <^  776.7  mm.    When  its  vapors  are  conducted  through  a  tube  heated  to 
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redness  it  bretks  down  into  CI,  and  perckloreihyleHe.  It  yields  the  Utter  compoiind 
when  it  is  treated  with  potassium  sulphide. 

a-  Tribromethane^  CH, .  CBr,,  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Acetylene  Tetrabromide,  CHBr,.CHBr,,  is  obtained  from  acetylene  and 
bromine.  Zinc  dust  and  alcohol  convert  it  into  acetylene  dibromide  (A.  aai,  I4i)» 
while  benzene  and  AlCl,  change  it  into  anthracene  (see  this.) 

Perbrometkane^  C,Br^  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  compound,  dissolring  with  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  breaks  down  at  200^  into  bromine  9xA  perbromethyUne^ 
C^r,. 

Five  structural  cases  are  possible  for  trisubstituted  propane.  The  most 
important  of  these  derivatives  have  the  structure  CH^.CHX.CH^y 
corresponding  to  glycerol,  CH,(OH)  .  CH(OH) .  CH,(OH).  They 
will  be  discussed  after  the  latter. 

Mixed  Htdogen  Substitution  Products  of  the  Paraffins, — There  are  anmerooB 
paraffins  containing  different  halogens  sidp  by  side  in  the  same  molecule. 


B.    HALOGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  OLEFINES. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  the  unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons  cannot  be  prepared  by  direct  action  of  the  halo- 
gens, since  addition  products  are  apt  to  result  (p.  89).  They  are 
produced,  however,  by  the  moderated  action  of  alcoholic  potash, 
or  Ag,0,  upon  the  disubstituted  hydrocarbons  C.H,bX,.  This  re- 
action occurs  very  readily  if  we  employ  the  addition  products  of 
the  defines : 

CjH.ci,  -r-  KOH  =  c,H,a  +  Ka  +  h,o. 

Etnyfene  Monocnlor- 

Chloride.  ethylene. 

When  the  alcoholic  potash  acts  very  energetically,  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  acetylene  series  are  formed  (p.  95).  Being  unsaturated  com- 
pounds they  unite  directly  with  the  halogens,  and  also  the  hydrides  of 
the  latter : 


CH,  CHjBr 

II       +Brf=l 
CHBr   •  CHBr, 


These*  reactions  indicate  that  ethylene  is  the  starting-out  substance  for  the  prepA* 
ration  of  nearly  all  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  the  ethanes  and  ethylenes, 
as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  acetylene. 

The  following  diagram  represents  how,  by  the  addition  of  bromine  and  the  split- 
ting-off  of  hydrogen  bromide,  the  bromine  substitution  derivatiTes  of  the  ethanes 
are  connected  with  ethylene,  with  the  ethylene  bromine  derivatives,  and  with  acety- 
lene (A.  aaz,  156) : 
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IDS 


— HBr 


CH=CH-«- 


4 


CHBr=CHBr— 

4   tf 

CHBrrCHBr, 


CH=CBr-<- 


X 
I 


+  HBr 
CH,=CH, y  CHj.CHjBr 

—HBr 
CH,=CHBr-< CHjBr.CHjBr 


—HBr        •** 
CHBr=CBr,-<- CH,Br.CBr, 


CBr,=CBr,   -^ 


>* 


CHBr,.CBr, 


CBr,.CBr,. 


Vin>i  Chloride,  CH,  =  CHa,  and  Vinyl  Bromide,  CH,  =  CHBr,  are 
obtained  from  ethylene  chloride  and  ethylene  bromide  by  the  action  of  alcohoUc 
potash,  which,  by  continued  action  upon  them,  produces  acetylene.  The  group 
CH.  =  CH  —  b  caUed  vinyl. 

The  boiling  pcMnts  of  the  chiannated  and  brominaUd  ethyUms  are  giyen  in  the 
following  table : 


Vinyl  Chloride,  Monochlor- 

eUiylene, 

Acetylene  Dichloride,  sym. 

Dichlorethylene 

Acetylidene        Dichloride, 

unsym.  Dichlorethylene, 
Trichlor- ethylene,  .... 
Tetrachlor  ethylene.      Per- 

chlor-ethylene,  .... 
Tetrm-iodo-ethylene 

(B.  a6,R.a69;  J9.14"), 


Formal  A. 


CH,  =  CHQ 

CHQ  ==  CHCl 

CH,  =  CCl, 
CHQ  =  CO, 

CCl,  =  CO, 


B.  P. 


— 18® 

+55' 

+37' 
88*» 

121® 


FoimaUu 


CH,=:CHBr 

CHBr  =  CHBr 

CH,  =  CBr, 
CHBr  =  CBr, 

CBr,  =  CBr, 

CI,  ==  CI, 


B.  P. 


+l6«» 
no® 

91' 
164® 

M.  P. 

53' 

187® 


Consult  A.  aai,  156,  for  the  boiling  point  relations  of  .the  brom-ethanes  and  brom- 
ethylenes.  The  nnsymmetrical  compounds,  CH,  =  CHCl,  CH,  =  CHBr,  CH,  =  CQ, 
and  CH~CBiv,  polymerize  quite  easily  (B.  12,2076).  CH.=:CBr,andCHBr=CBr, 
yield  Cn,Br.COBr,  brom-acetyl  bromide,  and  CHBr,.  CO  Br,  dibrom-acetyl  bro- 
mide (B.  x6,  2919 ;  21,  3356^  with  oxygen.  Ozonized  air  converts  perchlorethylene 
into  phosgene,  COCl,,  and  tncbloracetyl  chloride  (B.  27,  R.  509).  Consult  A.  235, 
150,  299,  for  the  action  of  AlCl,  on  polybrom -ethanes  and  ethylenes,  in  the  presence 
of  benzene. 

See  B.  96,  R.  18,  19,  for  the  addition  o(  iodine  to  acetylenes. 
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Three  different  mono-halogen  products  are  derived  from  propylene,  CH,  —  CH« 
=  CH,: 

(I)  CH,  —  CH  =  CHX    (2)  CH,  —  CX  =  CH,    (3)  CH,X  —  CH  =  CH^ 
opDerivatives.  /I-Derivatives.  Y-I^rivatives. 

(1)  The  a-derivatives  are  obtained  from  the  propylidene  componnds,  CH,. 
CH2.CHX,  (from  propyl  aldehyde),  when  the  latter  are  heated  with  alcoholic  potas- 
sium h3rdroxide. 

(2)  The  /?  derivatiTes,  CH,.CX:CH,,  are  prepared  in  pure  condition  fixxn  the 
halogen  compounds,  CH,.CX,.CH|  (p.  102),  derived  from  acetone. 

(3)  The  /'-derivatives  of  propylene,  CH^  —  CH  =  CH„  are  des- 
ignated AUyl  haloids^  because  they  correspond  to  allyl  alcohol, 
CH,:CH.CH,OH.     They  will  be  described  after  the  alkylogens. 

C.    HALOGEN  ACETYLENES. 

Acetylene  Chloride^  C,HC1,  has  been  obtained  from  dichlor-acrylic  acid,  CCL  == 
CH.COjH,  by  the  action  of  baryta.     It  is  an  explosive  gas  (A.  203, 88 ;  B.  23,  3783). 

Acetylene  Bromide^  C|HBr,  obtained  from  the  dibromide  by  means  of  alcoholic 
potash,  is  a  gas,  inflaming  in  air  contact. 

Acetyltne  Iodide^  C,HI,  b  formed  on  boiling  potassium  iodopropargylate  with 
water  (B.  x8,  2274). 

Acetylene  Di-iodide^  C,T„  is  produced  when  iodine  acts  upon  silver  acetylide. 
It  melts  with  decomposition  at  78®.  It  changes  largely  to  ethylene  tetraiodide 
(B.  29,  14x1)  in  the  light  or  when  it  is  heated. 

The  halogen  acetylene  derivatives  polymerize  more  easily  than  acetylene  itself. 
The  products  are  in  part  benzene  derivatives :  monobromacetylene  yields  tribrom- 
benzene. 

3CH  =  CBr  =  q,H,Br, ;  3CH  =  CI  =  C,H,I, ;  3CI  =  CI  =(^1,. 
Tribrom-benzene.  Tri*iodo-benzene.        Hexa-iodo-benzene. 

PerchlormeioU,  Qf\  =  Ca,.C  =  CCQ,  (?)  or  CCl,  =  CQ  —  CQ  =  CCl,  (?J, 
may  be  mentioned  here.  It  frequently  appears  in  exhaustive  chlorinations.  It 
melts  at  39^  and  boils  at  284^  (B.  zo,  804;  compare  B.  22,  1269). 

OXYGEN  DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  METHANE  HYDROCARBONS. 

> 

We  became  acquainted  with  the  simplest  linkings  of  the  carbon  atoms 
in  studying  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  halogen  substitution 
products.  The  derivatives  next  in  order  are  the  oxygen  compounds. 
They  furnish  further  cause  for  the  classification  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds. We  may  consider  them  as  formed  from  the  aliphatic  hydro- 
carbons by  the  substitution  of  the  univalent  water  residue — the  hydroxyl 
group — OH,  for  hydrogen. 

But  one  or  several  hydroxyl  groups  attach  themselves  to  each  carbon 
atom.  In  the  first  instance  alcohols  result.  These  are  neutral  com- 
pounds, closely  related  in  many  respects  to  water.  Alcohols,  accord- 
mg  to  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  present  in  them,  are  classified 
as  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and  poly-hydric,  because  in  the  alcohols  with  one 
hydroxyl  a  univalent  radical,  and  in  those  with  two  hydroxyls  a  biva- 
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lent  radical,  etc.,  is  in  union  with  the  water  residues.  Therefore,  the 
simplest  monohydric  alcohol  contains  one  carbon  atom,  the  simplest 
dihydric  alcohol  two  carbon  atoms,  etc.,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
arrangement : 

CH4  CH| .  OH    Methyl  AUohU^  the  simplest  monohydric  alcohol. 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

I  I  Ethylene  Glycol^  the  simplest  dihydric  alcohoL 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  C^H  .  OH     Glycerol^  the  simplest  trihydric  aloohoL 

OH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH  .OH 

I  I  Erythrolf  simplest  tetrahydric  alcohoL 

CH,  CH  .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

c!h,  CH  .oh 

CH,  CH  .  OH    Arabite^  the  simplest  pentahydric  aloohoL 

CH,  CH  .OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH,  CH  .  OH 

(!h,  CH  .  OH 

CH,  CH  .  OH 

CH,  (!h  .  OH 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

Or,  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  of  hydro- 
carbons are  replaced  by  — OH  groups.  In  such  cases  experience 
teaches  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  water  splits  off,  and  oxygen  unites 
itself  with  its  full  valence  to  carbon.  The  following  possibilities  then 
arise:  Two  hydroxyl  groups  replace  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  terminal 
CH,-group,  or  of  an  intermediate  CH,-group ;  three  hydroxyl  groups 
replace  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  terminal  CH|-group;  water  then 
always  separates,  e.  g. : 


Mannitolt  the  simplest  hexahydric  alcohol. 


/OH 
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ri)CH,/C^H\    -H^       C^        CH,    /C^H\      -H^       C^ 

CHg       CH|  CH| 

(a)  k  (LoH)    z!!!%L 

(3)CH,/C^H\     _H^       c/gH    CH,   /C^H\     -H.O      C^^ 

Three  new  classes  of  oxygen  derivatives  are  formed : 
(i)  Compounds  containing  the  group  — C^^  :  Aldehydes.     The 
group  — C^^  is  called  the  aldehyde  group. 

(a)  Compounds  containing  the  group  =C=0  in  union  with  two 
carbon  atoms :  Ketones.  The  group  =sCO  is  known  as  the  keto-  or 
ketone  group.  ^OH 

(3)  Compounds  containing  the  group — ^C^       :   CarboofyUc  acids, 

C  =  0  ^ 

The  group  —  \  _  __  is  called  carboxyl.    The  alcohols,  aldehydes,  and 

OH 

ketones  are  neutral  substances.  The  carboxylic  acids  are  pronounced 
acids.     They  form  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mineral  acids. 

Aldehydes,  ketones,  and  carboxylic  acids  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  mon  acid  alcohols.  They  are  the  oxidation  products  of  alcohols, 
and  will  be  discussed  after  them.  Unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  in  like 
manner,  yield  unsaturated  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  carboxylic 
acids.  As  a  rule,  the  unsaturated  derivatives  will  receive  attention 
after  the  saturated  compounds  corresponding  to  them;  /.  ^.,  the  unsat- 
urated alcohols  will  follow  the  saturated  alcohols. 

Similarly,  an  almost  endless  series  of  oxidation  products  attaches 
itself  to  the  di-,  tri-,  and  poly-hydric  alcohols.  These  have  the  same 
oxygen-containing  atomic  groups,  as  the  monohydric  alcohols  and 
their  oxidation  products,  and  at  the  same  time  several  in  the  same 
molecule.  The  multiplicity  grows  rapidly.  It  will  be  seen  later  that 
nine  classes  of  oxidation  products  may  be  derived  from  the  dihydric 
alcohols  or  glycols. 

The  foregoing  development  of  the  connection  of  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  carb- 
oxylic acids  must  be  completed  with  methane.  Let  ns  suppose  in  this  case  that  the 
four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  hydroxyl  groups.  The  exit  of  two  molecules 
of  water  would  then  be  possible,  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  anhydride  of  two  acids 
not  capable  of  existence  (orthocarbonic  acid  and  ordinary  metacarbonic  acid)  would 
be  obtained.     The  carbonates  are  derived  from  the  meta  acid. 

/H  /OH  .OH  rs 

Methane.  Orthocarbonic  Add.      MeUcarbonic  Acid.  Carbon  Dioxide. 
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The  carbonates  are  salts  of  a  dibasic  acid.  Therefore,  carbonic 
acid,  with  its  numerous  derivatives,  will  be  discussed  before  thedicarb- 
oxylic  acids,  the  final  oxidation  products  of  the  diacid  alcohols  or 
glycols,  whose  simplest  representative  is  oxalic  acid. 


III.  THB  MONOHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  THEIR  OXIDATION 

PRODUCTS. 

I.    MONOHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

The  monohydric  alcohols  contain  one  hydroxyl  group,  OH ;  bi- 
valent oxygen  links  the  univalent  alcohol  radical  to  hydrogen : 
CHt .  O .  H,  methyl  alcohol.  This  hydrogen  atom  is  characterized  by 
its  ability,  in  the  action  of  acids  upon  alcohol,  to  exchange  itself  for 
acid  residues,  forming  compound  ethers  or  esters^  corresponding  to  the 
salts  of  mineral  acids : 

C,H..OH  +  NO,.  OH  =  C,H. .  O.  NO,  +  H,0. 
Ethyl  Alcohol.  Eihyi  Nitrate  or 

Nitric  Ethyl  Ester. 

Alkyls  and  metals  can  also  replace  the  hydrogen  in  alcohol : 

CjHb.O.CH,  C,H,.0Na. 

Ethyl-methyl  Ether.  Sodium  Ethyhite. 

Structure  of  the  Monohydric  Alcohols. — ^The  possible  iso- 
meric alcohob  may  be  readily  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons.  There 
is  one  possible  structure  for  the  first  two  members  of  the  normal 

alcohols: 

CH,.OH  C,H,.OH. 

Methyl  Alcohol.  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

Two  isomerides  can  be  obtained  from  propane,  C,H,  =  CH, .  CH,  • 
CH,: 

CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  OH    and    CH, .  CH(OH)  .  CH,. 
Propyl  Alcohol.  laopropyl  Alcohol. 

Two  isomerides  correspond  to  the  formula  CtHjo  (p.  43) : 

CH,.CH,;CH,.CH,    and    CH(CH,),. 
Normal  Butane.  Itobutane. 

Two  isomeric  alcohols  may  be  obtained  from  each  of  these : 


CH, 

CH, 
A   I  and 

CH, 

CH,.OH 


f  CH, 

CH, 

CH  .  OH      CH^H, .  OH       and  C(0H)^h! 

I  \CH,  ^CH, 

ICH, 


Primary  Butyl        Secondary  Butyl      Prim.  laobutyl  Tcrt  laobatyl 

Alcohol.  Alcohol.  Alcohol.  Alcohol. 

An  excellent  method  of  formulating  the  alcohols  was  introduced  by 


no 
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Kolbe  in  i860  (A.  113,  307  ;  132,  102).  He  regarded  all  alcohols  as 
derivatives  of  methyl  alcohol,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  car- 
binoly  and  compared  the  alcohols,  formed  by  the  replacement  of  hydro- 
gen, not  in  union  with  oxygen,  by  alcohol  radicals  with  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  resulting  from  the  replacement  of 
the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  aicohol  radicals.  With  this  view  as  a 
basis,  Kolbe  predicted  the  existence  of  secondary  and  tertiary  alco- 
hols. Their  first  representative  was  discovered  shortly  afterward. 
By  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in  carbinol  by  alkyb(p.  57) 
iht  primary  alcohols  result ; 


CH, 
H 
H 
OH 

Methyl  Carbinol,  or 
Ethyl  Alcohol. 


CH, 
CHj.OH 


C- 


|«»^C.H. 

OH  « •  ^^ 

Ethyl  Carbinol,  or 
Propyl  Alcohol. 


If  the  replacing  group  possesses  normal  structure,  the  primary  alco- 
hols are  said  to  be  normal.  In  alcohols  of  this  class  the  carbon  atom 
carrying  the  hydroxy  1  group  has  two  additional  hydrogen  atoms  (they 
contain  the  group — CH, .OH).  Hence  compounds  of  this  variety 
may  very  easily  pass  into  aldehydes  (with  group  COH)and  acids  (with 
COOH  group)  on  oxidation  (see  p.  108) : 


CH, 

CH,  .  OH 
Primary  Alcohol. 


yields 


CH, 

COH 
Aldehyde. 


ahd 


CH. 


I 


OOH 
Acid. 


The  secondary  alcohols  result  when  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  carbinol, 
CH, .  OH,  are  replaced  by  alky  Is : 


C  . 


CH,        9^» 
^^»  =  CH.OH 
OH 


C 


in. 


C-H        y«**ft 

^»  =  in . 

OH 


OH 


Dimethyl  Carbinol.  or 
Isopropyl  Alcohol. 


CH, 


Ethyl-methyl  Carbinol,  or 
Isobutyl  Alcohol. 


In  alcohols  of  this  class  the  carbon  atom  carrying  the  OH  group 
has  but  one  additional  hydrogen  atom.  (They  contain  the  group 
>  CH .  OH.)  They  do  not  furnish  corresponding  aldehydes  and  acids. 
When  oxidized  they  pass  into  ketones  (p.  108)  : 


r  CH, 

CH, 
H 
OH 
Dimethyl  Carbinol. 


yields     C 


fCH,         CH, 

CH    =     ': 

lo  CH, 


=       >CO 


Acetone. 


When,  finally,  all  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  carbinol  are  replaced  by 
alkyls,  we  get  the  tertiary  alcohols,  containing  the  group  ^C  •  OH. 


c 
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^^»  =  CH,^ .  OH    Trimethyl  Carbinol. 
OH        ^^« 


The  tertiary  alcohols  decompose  when  oxidized. 
The  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols,  in  distinction  from  the  primary 
or  true  alcohols,  are  designated  pseudo-alcohols. 

The  **  Geneva  names  "  for  the  alcohols  are  derived  fxom  the  names  of  the  corre- 
spooding  hydrocarbons,  with  the  addition  of  the  final  syllable  ^'ol": 

CH, .  OH  =  [Methanol] ;  CH, .  CH, .  OH  =  [Ethanol]  ; 

CH, .  CH, .  CH,  .  OH  =  [i-Ptopan^]  ;     CH, .  CHOH .  CH,  =  [2-Propanol]. 

The  parallels  in  the  formulas  of  the  three  classes  of  alcohols  and  the 
three  classes  of  amines  (see  these)  are  very  evident  upon  studying  the 
following  general  formulas : 

R  .  CH, .  OH  R>CH .  OH  R^ .  OH 

Primary  Alcohols.  «         .        *.    l  .  R^ 

Secondary  Alcohols.  ^  V:       ..    .    , 

'  Tertiary  Alcohols. 

R  ^\ 

R.NH,  p>NH  R^N 

Primary  Amiae.  Secondary  Amine.  Tertiary  Amine. 

• 

The  deportment  of  alcohols  on  oxidation  is  of  great  importance  in 
answering  the  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  alcohol  is  primary,  sec- 
ondary, or  tertiary  in  its  character.  What  has  already  been  submitted 
may  be  summarized  thus : 

A  primary  dlcohol  on  oxidation  yields  an  aldehyde^  which  passes  into 
an  acid  if  the  action  be  continued.  This  acid  contains  as  many  carbon 
atoms  in  its  molecule  as  the  parent  alcohol.  Oxidation  changes  a  sec- 
ondary alcohol  into  a  ketone^  having  an  equal  number  of  carbon  atoms 
in  its  molecule.  A  tertiary  alcohol  breaks  down  on  oxidation  into 
compounds  having  a  lower  carbon  content. 

The  basis  of  the  classification  of  the  next  section  is : 

The  monohydric  alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products : 

(1«)  Primary  Alcohols  (^CH,  ;0H)    (i^)  Secondary  Alcohols  (=CH  .  OH) 

I  I        (xc)  Tertiary  AlcohoU  (=C .  OH). 

(2)  Aldehydes  {—(\     )  •  (3)  Ketones  (—CO)  • 

H 

(4)  Carboxylic  Acids  (— C^     )  • 

^OH 

Four  classes  of  oxygen  derivatives  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished. 
The  unsaturated  derivatives  attach  themselves  to  the  saturated  of  each 
class. 
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Formation  of  Alcohols. — Review  of  Reactions, — They  are  ob- 
tained from  bodies  containing  a  like  number  of  carbon  atoms : 
(i)  By  the  saponification  of  acid  esters. 
(3)  By  the  reduction  of  polyhydric  alcohols. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amines. 

(4)  By  the  reduction  of  their  oxidation  products. 
From  nucleus-syntheses  (p.  85) : 

(5)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls,  or  zinc  alkyls  and  alkyl  iodides, 
upon  aldehydes,  acid  chlorides,  ketones,  formic  esters,  acetic  esters, 
and  chlorinated  ethers. 

(itf)  From  Haloid  Esters  or  Aifylogens,—lt  was  mentioned,  in 
describing  the  transformations  of  the  alkylogens,  that  the  latter  afford  a 
means  of  passing  from  the  paraffins  and  olefines  to  the  alcohols  (p.  loi). 
As  caustic  alkali  causes  the  separation  of  a  halogen  hydride  from  the 
alkylogens,  it  is  possible  to  exchange  hydroxyl  for  the  halogen,  espe- 
cially if  this  be  iodine.  This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  freshly  precipitated,  moist  silver  oxide,  or  by  heating  with  lead 
oxide  and  water : 

C,H  J  +  AgOH  =  CjHs .  OH  +  Agl. 

Even  water  alone  causes  a  partial  transposition  of  the  more  reactive  tertiary  alkyl 
iodides ;  whereas  the  other  alkylogens  in  general  when  heated  for  some  time  with 
10-15  volumes  of  water  to  100^  are  completely  converted  into  alcohols  (A.  x86,  390V 

Tertiary  alkyl  iodides  heated  to  looP  with  methyl  alcohol  pass  into  methyl  alcohols 
and  methyl  iodide  (A.  aao,  158). 

(i3)  By  the  Saponification  of  their  Esters. — It  is  often  more 
practical  to  first  convert  the  halogen  derivatives  into  acetic  acid  esters, 
by  heating  with  silver  or  potassium  acetate : 

CjHjBr  +  C,H,0  .  OK  =  C,Hj .  O  .  C,H,0  +  KBr, 
Potassium  Acetate.         Ethyl  Acetic  Ester. 

and  then  boil  these  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  obtain 
the  alcohols : 

CjHj .  O .  C,H,0  +  KOH  =  C,Hj .  OH  +  C,H,0 .  OK. 

The  second  reaction  Is  called  saponification^  because  by  means  of  it  the  soaps, 
f.  ^.,  the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerol  (see  this),  are  obtained  from  the 
glycerol  esters  of  the  fatty  acids — the  fats.  « 

(i^)  By  decomposing  the  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid  with  boiling 
water : 

^«<OH^^*  -h  H,0  =  CjHj .  OH  +  SO,H,. 
Ethyl  Sulphuric  Acid. 

This  reaction  constitutes  the  transition  from  the  olefines  to  the 
alcohols,  as  these  esters  may  be  easily  obtained  by  directly  combining 
the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Many  alkylens  (like  iso*  and  pseudo-butylene)  dissolve  at  once  in  dilate  nitric  add, 
■btorb  water,  and  yield  alcohols  (A.  z8o,  245). 
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(2)  Tk£  reduction  of  pofyhydric  alcohols  by  hydriodic  acid  yields  the  iodides  of 
secondary  alcohols,  which  are  converted  by  methods  \a  and  \b  into  the  alcohols 
themselves,  e.  g,  : 

CH,OH  CH,  CH, 

I             HI       I       AgOH      I 
CHOH  >-  CHI ^  CHOH 

CHjOH  CH,  CH, 

Glycerol.         Isopropyl  laopropyl 

Iodide.  Alcohol. 

Or,  the  chlorhydrins  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols  may  be  reduced,  e,  g.  / 

^^  ClOH^   CHiQH  aH^  CHjOH 

CH,  CH,a  CH, 

Ethylene.  Ethylene 

Chlorhydrin. 

(3)  Action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the  primary  amines: 

CjHjNH,  +  NO. OH  =  C,Hj.OH  +  N»+  H,0. 

Very  often  transpositions  occur  with  the  higher  alkylamineS,  and  instead  of  the 
primaiy  alcohols,  we  obtain  secondary  alcohols  (B.  z6,  744). 

(4a)  Primary  alcohols  result  from  the  reduction  of  aldehydes^  acid 
chlorides,  and  acid  anhydrides : 

CjH, .  COH  +  2H  =  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  OH  (WOrU,  A.  123,  140). 


Propyl  Aldehyde. 


COa +  4H  =  CH,.  CH, .  OH  +  HQ. 
Acetyl  Chloride. 

ot!  '  CO>^  +  4H  =  C,H, .  OH  +  CH, .  COOH  (Linnemann,  A.  148,  249). 
Acetic  Anhydride.  * 

Aldehydes  are  first  formed  in  the  reduction  of  acid  chlorides  and  anhydrides ;  they 
in  torn  are  reduced  to  alcohols.  The  reducing  agents  are  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
acetic  acid,  together  with  sodium  amalgam,  sodium,  iron  filings,  and  zinc  dust  (B.  g, 
1312;  16,1715). 

This  is  the  last  of  those  reactions  by  which  an  alcohol  can  be  converted  into  an- 
other, containing  an  atom  more  of  carbon.  The  alcohol  is  changed  through  the  iodide 
to  the  cyanide,  and  the  latter  to  the  acid,  which,  by  reduction  of  its  chloride  or  its 
aldehyde,  yields  the  new  alcohol : 

CH, .  OH  >-  CH,I M:H,CN >-  CH, .  COOH >-  CH,COC 

CH, .  CHjOH 

« 

(4^)  The  reduction  of  ketones  yields  secondary  alcohols  (Friedel,  A. 
X34f  324)9  together  with  pinacones  (see  these),  the  di-tertiary  dihydric 
alcohols  or  glycols : 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,       CH, 

CO  +2H=CHOH;  2CO  -f  2H  =  HO— C C.OH 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,       CH, 

Acetone.    Isopropyl  AlcoboL  Pinacone. 

10 
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Nucleus-synthetic  Methods  of  Formation. 

(5a)  Acid  Chlorides  and  Zinc  A  Iky  Is  ;  Ketones  ^  Zinc  A  Iky  Is  and  Alky- 
logens. — A  very  remarkable  synthetic  method,  proposed  by  Butlerow 
(1864),  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tertiary  alcohols,  consists 
in  the  action  of  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alkyls  upon  the  chlorides 
of  the  acid  radicals  (Z.  f.  Ch.,  1864,  385  ;  1865,  614). 

The  reaction  divides  itself  into  three  phases.  At  first  only  one  molecule  of  rinc 
alkyl  reacts,  and  adds  itself  to  the  acid  chloride  as  a  result  of  the  hreaking  down 
of  the  doable  linkage  between  the  carbon  and  oxygen : 

(I)    CHj.Cf^     +Zn(CH,),  =  CH,c4  0.Zn.CH,. 

^a  la 

Acetyl  Chloride. 

By  decomposing  the  xeaction-prodnct  with  water,  acetone  is  formed.  However, 
should  a  second  molecule  of  the  zinc  alkyl  act  upon  the  new  compound,  further  reac- 
tion will  take  place  on  longer  standing: 

(2)    CH,.  C-^  O.Zn.  CH,  +  Zn  (CH,),  =  CH,.  C^  O.Zn.  CH,  +  Zn/  xU 

la  I  CH,  '^  '""»• 

If  now  water  be  permitted  to  take  part,  a  tertiary  alcohol  will  be  fonned : 

rCH,  rCH, 

(3)    CH,.  C-^  O.  Zn.  CH,  +  2H,0  =  CH,.C^  OH  +  Zn(OH),  +  CH^. 
ICH,  ICH, 

If  in  the  second  stage  the  zinc  compound  of  another  radical  be  employed,  the  latter 
may  be  introduced,  and  in  this  manner  we  obtain  tertiary  alcohols  with  two  or  three 
different  alkyls  (A.  175,  374,  and  188,  no,  122). 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  zinc  methyl  and  ethyl  furnish  tertiary  alcohols,  while 
zinc  propyl  aifords  only  those  of  the  secondary  type  (B.  16,  2284 ;  24,  R.  667). 

The  ketones  in  general  do  not  react  with  the  zinc  alkyls.  On  the  other  hand, 
diethyl-acetone,  (C,H,),CO,  and  dipropyl  ketone,  (C,Hf),CO,  are  converted  by  zinc 
and  methyl  (ethyl)  iodide  into  zinc  alkyl  compounds ;  these,  under  the  influence  of 
water,  pass  into  tertiary  alcohols  (B.  19, 60 ;  ai,  R.  55).  We  get  unsaturated  tertiary 
alcohols  from  all  the  ketones  by  die  aaion  of  zinc  and  allyl  i^ide  (A.  196, 1 13). 

(5^)  When  zinc  alkyls  act  upon  aldehydes,  only  one  alkyl  group 
enters,  and  the  reaction  product  of  the  first  stage  yields  a  secondary 
alcohol  when  treated  with  water  (A.  213,  369;  and  B.  14,  2557): 

CH, .  CHO  — >  CH. .  Cn<^%  ^^  —^  CH. .  CH .  <^  ■ 
Aldehyde.  Methyl-ethyl  Carbiaol. 

Ai/  aldehydes  (even  those  with  unsaturated  alkyls,  and  also  furfuran)  react  in  this 
way — ^but  only  with  zinc  methyl  and  zinc  ethyl,  while  with  the  higher  zinc  alkyls  the 
aldehydes  suffer  reduction  to  their  corresponding  alcohols  (B.  17,  R.  318).  With 
zinc  methyl  chloral  yields  trichlorisopropyl  alcohol,  CCl, .  CH(OH) .  CH, ;  whereas 

with  zinc  ethyl  it  is  only  reduced  to  trichlorethyl  alcohol  (A.  223,  162). 

« 

(5^)  Just  as  we  obtained  tertiary  alcohols  from  the  acid  radicals,  so 
can  we  derive  secondary  alcohols  from  the  esters  of  formic  acid.     Zinc 
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alkyls  are  allowed  to  react  in  this  case  (or^  better,  alkyl  iodides  and 
zinc),  and  two  alkyls  are  introduced : 


< 


/O.Zn.CHj  yO.Zn.CH,  xOH 

>  hcA:h, y  hcA:h, >-  hc^h. 


Ethyl  Formic  Eater.  Dimethyl  Carbinol. 

Using  some  other  zinc  alkyl  in  the  second  stage  of  the  reaction,  or  by  working  with 
a  mixtnre  of  two  alkyl  iodides  and  zinc,  two  different  alkyls  may  also  be  intrc^uced 
here  (A.  175,  362,  374). 

Zinc  and  allyl  iodide  (not  ethyl-iodide,  however)  react  similarly  upon  acetic  acid 
esters.     Two  alkyl  groups  are  introduced  and  unsaturated  tertiary  alcohols  formed 

(A.  X85,  175)- 

Chlorinated  ethers,  t.  g,^  QCH, .  C)CH|,  and  zinc  alkyls  yield  ethers  of  primary 
alcohols  (B.  24,  R.  858): 

2a .  CH, .  OCH,  +  Zn(C,Hj),  =  2C,H5 .  CH, .  OCH,  +  ZnCl,. 

In  addition  to  the  above  universal  methods,  alcohols  are  formed  by 
various  other  reactions.  Their  formation  in  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  sugars  in  the  presence  of  ferments  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance. Appreciable  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol  are  produced  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood.  Many  alcohols,  too,  exist  as  already 
formed  natural  products  in  compounds,  chiefly  as  compound  ethers  of 
organic  acids. 


Conversion  of  Primary  into  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Alcohols. — By  the 
elimination  of  water  the  primary  alcohols  become  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  CnHja 
(p.  91).  The  latter,  treated  with  concentrated  HI,  yield  iodides  of  secondary 
alcoholic  radicals,  as  iodine  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  terminal  but  to  the  less 
hydrogenized  carbon  atom  (p.  93).  Secondary  alcohols  appear  when  these  iodides 
are  acted  upon  with  silver  oxide.  The  successive  conversion  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  formulas : 

CH,         >-CH  >-CHI >-CH.OH 

CHj.OH  CH,  CHj  CH, 

Propyl  Propylene.         Isopropyl  Isopropvl 

Alconol.  Iodide.  Alcohol. 

Primary  alcohols  in  which  the  group  CH,.OH  is  joined  to  a  secondary  radical, 
pass  in  the  same  manner  into  tertiary  alcohols : 

^•>CH .  CH, .  OH  -^ch'^^  =  ^^«  •>^^»>CI— CH,  >^JJ»>C(OH ) .  CH, 

laohutyl  Alcohol.  Isobutylene.  Tertiary  Butyl  Tertiary  Butyl 

Iodide.  Alcohol. 

The  change  is  better  effected  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  esters 
fp.  93),  arising  from  the  alkylens,  CnH^nt  have  the  sulphuric  acid  residue  linked  to 
tne  carbon  atom,  with  the  least  number  of  attached  hydrogen  atoms. 

Physical  Properties. — In  physical  properties  alcohols  exhibit  a 
gradation  corresponding  to  their  increase  in  molecular  weight.     This 
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is  true  of  other  bodies  belonging  to  homologous  series.  The  lower 
alcohols  are  mobile  liquids,  dissolving  readily  in  water,  and  possessing 
the  characteristic  alcohol  odor  and  burning  taste.  As  their  carbon 
content  increases,  their  solubility  in  water  grows  rapidly  less.  The 
normal  alcohols,  containing  from  one  to  sixteen  carbon  atoms,  are 
oib  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  the  higher  are  crystalline  solids, 
without  odor  or  taste.  They  resemble  the  fats.  Their  boiling  points 
increase  gradually  (with  similar  structure)  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  their  molecular  weights.  This  is  about  lo^  for  the  difference,  CH,. 
The  primary  alcohols  boil  higher  than  the  isomeric  secondary,  and 
the  latter  higher  than  the  tertiary.  Here  we  observe  again  that  the 
boiling  points  are  lowered  with  the  accumulation  of  methyl  groups 
(see  p.  64^.  The  boiling  points  can  be  calculated  with  approximate 
accuracy  trom  the  alkyl  residues  present  (B.  ao,  1948).  The  higher 
members  are  only  volatile  without  decomposition  under  diminished 
pressure. 

Chemical  Properties  and  Transpositions. — The  alcohols  are 
neutral  compounds.  In  many  respects  the  first  members  of  the  series 
resemble  water,  and  enter  into  combination  with,  many  salts,  in  which 
they  play  the  r61e  of  water  of  crystallization  (p.  118). 
Some  of  their  more  important  transpositions  are — 
(i)  The  hydroxyl  hydrogen  is  easily  replaced  by  sodium,  potassium, 
and  other  metals,  yielding  thereby  the  akoholates. 

(2)  In  their  interaction  with  strong  acids  water  separates  and  cam" 
pound  ethers  or  esters  are  produced.  This  reaction  is  analogous  to 
that  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  from  a  basic  oxyhydrate 
and  an  acid.     The  alcohols  figure  as  the  base  (p.  ija). 

(3)  The  haloid  esters  of  the  alcohols  are  produced  when  the 
alcohols  are  heated  together  with  the  haloid  acids.  These  esters  are 
the  monohalogen  derivatives  of  the  paraffins  (p.  loi).  A  more  con- 
venient method  for  their  formation  consi»cs  in  heating  the  alcohols 
with  the  phosphorus  haloids. 

Nascent  hydrogen,  acting  upon  these  esters,  affords  a  means  of 
reconverting  the  alcohols  into  their  corresponding  hydrocarbons 
(p.  loi). 

(4)  Energetic  dehydrating  agents  change  the  alcohols,  especially 
those  of  the  tertiary  class,  into  the  defines  (p.  92). 

(5^  Heated  with  phenols  and  dnc  chloride,  they  yield  homologous  phenols  (see 
these). 

Reactions,  Distinguishing  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Ter- 
tiary Alcohols. — (i)  In  the  preliminary  description  of  the  alcohols 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  primary  alcohols,  upon  oxidation,  yield 
aldehydes  and  carboxylic  acids;  that  the  secondary  alcohols  form 
ketones  with  like  carbon-content  (p.  iii),  and  that  the  tertiary 
alcohols  break  down. 

(2)  If  the  alcohols  be  oooverted  by  phosphorus  iodide  (p.  lOo)  into  their  iodides, 
and  the  latter  are  changed  by  siWer  nitrite  to  nitroalkyls  (see  these),  the  latter  com- 
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pounds  will  ibow  characteristic  color  retctions,  according  as  they  contain  a  primary, 
seoondaiy,  or  tertiaiy  alcohol  radical. 

(3)  Acetic  esten  are  formed  when  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  are  heated 
with  acetic  add  to  155^  C  The  tertiary  alcohols,  under  similar  treatment,  split  off 
water  and  form  alkylens  (A.  zgo,  543;  igy,  193;  aao,  165). 

(4)  When  the  primary  alcohols  are  heated  together  with  soda-lime  they  yield  their 
concsponding  adds ; 

R.CH,.OH  +  NaOHsR.CO.ONa  +  2H,. 


A.  LimT-ALCOHGLS,  PARAFFIN  ALCOHOLS,  CaHta  +  iOH. 

The  most  important  members  of  this  series,  and  of  the  monohydric 
alcohols  in  particular,  are  methyl  akohol  or  wood  spirit^  CHt .  OH, 
and  ethyl  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine :  CHt .  CH, .  OH. 

I.  ISethyl  Alcohol,  Wood  Spirit,  Cardinol'\Afethanol'],  CH^ .  OU, 
differs  from  all  other  primary  alcohols  in  that  it  contains  the  CH,OH 
group  in  union  with  hydrogen.  Hence  its  oxidation  is  not  restricted 
to  the  corresponding  monobasic  carboxylic  acid,  but  may  extend  to 
carbonic  acid : 


NH 


^ 


It  is  formed  in  large  amounts  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  The 
name  methyl,  derived  from  fU0u,  wine,  and  hhf,  wood,  is  a  translation 
of  wood  spirit. 


^isUry.-'BafU  disoorered  wood  spirit  in  1661  among  the  dry  distillation  products 
of  wood.  In  l8l3  Taylor  recognised  it  as  similar  to  spirits  of  wine,  but  considered 
it  an  entirely  different  body.  Dnmas  and  Piligot  (1831)  (A.  15,  i)  made  Uie  first 
careful  stndy  of  it. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  also  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  molasses. 
It  occurs  in  nature  as  methyl  salicylic  ester,  c^H^  |  f  ^^OH^^**  winter- 
green  oily  derived  from  Gaultheria  procumbens. 

The  full  synthesis  of  methyl  alcohol  proceeds  from  carbon  disulphide 
through  methane,  and  methyl  chloride,  by  action  of  aqueous  caustic 
potash  on  the  latter  at  loo^  (Berthelot,  1858,  A.  chim.  phys.  [3]  5a, 
loi): 

KOH 
CS| >*CH4  >-CH,a  >-CH,.OH. 

Physical  Properties. -^-^^^yX  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  spiritu- 
ous odor  and  burning  taste.  It  boils  under  760  mm.  at  66-67^,  and 
at  ao^  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  o.  796.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

The  aqneons  product  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  wood  at  500**  in  iron  retorts  con- 
tains methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  methyl  acetic  ester,  and  other  compounds. 
It  it  distilled  of«r  bomt  lune  or  soda.    The  crude  wood  spirit  which  results  contains 
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acetone  as  its  chief  impurity.  To  remove  this  add  anhydrous  calcium  chloride.  The 
latter  combines  with  the  alcohol  to  a  crystalline  compound.  This  is  removed,  freed 
from  acetone  by  distillation,  and  afterward  decomposed  by  distilling  with  water.  Pure 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  passes  over ;  this  is  dehydrated  with  lime  or  potashes.  To  pro- 
cure it  perfectly  pure  it  is  only  necessary  to  break  up  oxalic  methyl  ester,  the  high- 
boiling  methyl  benzoate,  or  methyl  acetic  ester,  with  caustic  potash. 

To  detect  ethyl  in  methyl  alcohol,  heat  the  latter  with  concentrated  sulphiiric  acid, 
when  acetylene  will  be  formed  from  the  first.  Under  this  treatment  methyl  alcohol 
becomes  methyl  ether.  The  amount  of  methyl  alcohol  in  wood  spirit  is  determined, 
quantitatively,  by  converting  it  into  methji  iodide,  CH,I,  through  the  agency  of  PI, 
(B.  9,  X928).  We  estimate  the  quantity  of  acetone  by  the  iodoform  reaction  (B. 
13,  1000). 

Uses, — Wood  spirit  is  employed  as  a  source  of  heat.  It  is  also  used 
in  making  varnishes,  dimethylaniline,  and  for  the  methylation  of  many 
carbon  derivatives,  particularly  the  dye-stuffs.  It  is  a  good  solvent  for 
many  compounds  of  carbon. 

Chemical  Properties. — (i)  It  combines  directly  with  CaCl,,  to  form 
CaClt .  4CH4O,  crystallizing  in  brilliant  six-sided  plates.  Barium  oxide 
dissolves  in  methyl  alcohol,  forming  the  crystalline  body  BaO .  2CH4O. 
The  alcohol  in  this  salt  conducts  itself  like  wc^er  of  crystallization. 

(2)  Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  to  form 
methylates,  e.  g.^  CH,OK  and  CH, .  ONa. 

(3)  Oxidizing  agents  and  also  air,  in  presence  of  platinum  black, 
change  methyl  alcohol  to  formic  ddehyde,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic 
acid. 

(4)  Chlorine  and  bromine  do  not  act  so  readily  upon  methyl  as 
upon  ethyl  alcohol.  Chlorine  attacks  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  quite 
easily  (B.  28,  R.  771).  Dichlormethyl  ether,  (ClCHj)jO,  is  first  pro- 
duced; water  converts  it  into  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(B.  26,  268). 

(5)  When  methyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  soda-lime,  sodium  formate 

results : 

CH, .  OH  4-  NaOH  =  CHO .  ONa  +  2H,. 

(6)  When  the  alcohol  is  distilled  over  zinc  dust,  it  breaks  down  into 
carbon  monoxide  and  water. 

2.  Ethyl  Alcohol,  Spints  of  Wine  [Ethanof],  CjH, .  OH.— In 
consequence  of  its  formation  in  the  spirituous  fermentation  of  sac- 
charine plant  juices,  alcohol,  in  impure  state,  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  preceding  century  that  the 
knowledge  of  how  it  might  be  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  condition 
was  acquired.     In  1808  Saussure  determined  its  constitution. 

Occurrence. — Ethyl  alcohol  seldom  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  found, 
together  with  ethyl  butyrate,  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  Heracleum  giganteum  and  Hera- 
cleutn  spondylium.  It  is  also  present  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients,  and  in  that 
of  healthy  men  after  excessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Formation, — It  may  be  obtained  by  the  general  methods  previously 
described  for  primary  alcohols :  (i)  From  ethyl  chloride;  (2)  from 
ethyl  sulphate;  (3)  from  ethylene  chlorhydrin ;  {4)  from  ethylamine; 
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(5)  from  aldehyde ;  and  (6)  from  acetyl  chloride.  The  synthesis  of 
ethyl  alcohol  is,  therefore,  possible  in  two  ways.  The  first  three 
methods  show  that  it  is  genetically  connected  with  acetylene,  ethylene, 
and  ethane,  while  the  last  two  methods  indicate  its  relation  to  acety- 
lene and  acetic  acid  (p.  112) : 


aC  +  H2 


C  +  aS 

Starting  with  acetylene,  the  moat  direct  course  to  ethyl  alcohol  would  be  through 
acetaldehyde.  Water  converts  it  into  the  latter  (p.  96),  and  nascent  hydrogen  then 
reduces  the  aldehyde  to  alcohol. 

If  the  acetylene  be  chttiged  to  ethylene,  then  various  possibilities  arise  for  the 
formation  of  ethyl  alcohol :  (l)  Ethylene  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  ethane,  which 
chlorine  changes  to  ethyl  chloride,  yielding  alcohol  when  heated  with  water.  (2)  At 
160^  ethylene  unites  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  which  boiling 
water  changes  to  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  (3)  Ethylene  and  hypochlorous 
add  yield  ethylene  chlorhydrin,  which  may  be  reduced  to  ethyl  alcohol. 

A  nucleus-synthesis  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  methyl  alcohol  is  possible  through 
acetaldehyde.  Methyl  alcohol  can  be  synthesized  from  carbon  disulphide  (p.  117). 
Phosphorus  iodide  converts  the  methyl  alcohol  into  methyl  iodide,  and  this,  by  action 
of  potassium  cyanide,  is  changed  into  methyl  cyanide.  Boiling  alkali  transforms  the 
latter  into  an  alkaline  acetate,  which  phosphorus  oxychloride  converts  into  acetyl 
chloride.  The  latter,  by  reduction,  jrields  ethyl  alcohol,  with  acetaldehyde  as  an 
intermediate  product.  Acetaldehyde  may  also  be  prepared  from  calcium  acetate  by 
heating  it  with  calcium  formate. 

Preparation. — Ethyl  alcohol  is  prepared  on  a  technical  scale  almost 
exclusively  by  what  is  termed  the  "spirituous  fermentation''  of  sac- 
charine juices. 

Cagniard  Latour,  in  1836,  and  later  Schwann,  found  that  alcoholic  fermentation 
was  due  to  yeast  germs — an  organized  ferment  (A.  29,  100 ;  30,  250,  363 ;  A.  chim. 
P^y*  [3]>  9^*  3^3)'     [These  broke  down  the  various  sugars  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
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dioxide.    Yeast  consists  of  microscopic  cells  (about  o.oz  mm.  in  sice) :  taccharomyitt 
cerevisia  seu  vini. 

Conditions  of  Alcoholic  Femuntation, — The  yeast  germs  increase  by 
budding.  This  talLes  place  in  dilute,  warm  (5-30^)  sugar  solutions. 
It  is  most  rapid  at  20-30^  C.  The  growth  requires  salts,  especially 
phosphates,  and  albuminous  substances.  Oxygen  is  requisite  at  the 
commencement  (B.  29,  1983),  but  the  fermentation  proceeds  after- 
ward without  air  access.  If  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  fermenting 
liquid  reaches  a  certain  amount,  the  fermentation  ceases.  The  yeast 
germs  can  not  grow  in  liquids  containing  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
They  are  also  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  60^,  and  by  small  quan- 
tities of  phenol,  salicylic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  disin- 
fectants. 

The  sugars  occurring  in  ripening  fruits — grapes,  apples,  cherries — 
and  in  cane  and  beet  sugars,  as  well  as  in  many  other  plants,  are  the 
carbohydrates^  which  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  together  with 
carbon  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  first  two  elements  are 
present  in  water.  The  carbohydrates  will  be  discussed  immediately 
after  the  hexahydric  alcohols:  QH8(0H% — mannitoly  dulcitol,  sor- 
bitol, etc.,  whose  first  oxidation  products  are  the  simple  carbohydrates, 
CcHisOf.  However,  so  much  relating  to  the  carbohydrates  will  be 
given  at  this  time  as  appears  necessary  to  understand  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  arranged  into  three  principal  classes : 

1.  Glucoses  or  Monoses,  CiHuO«:  grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  etc. 

2.  Scucharobioses,  CuHnOu :  malt  sugar,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar, 
etc. 

3.  Polysaccharides,  (CtHioOj)x:  starch,  dextrine,  etc. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  second  and  third  classes  bear  the  relation 
of  anhydrides  to  the  sugars  of  the  first  group. 

The  simple  sugars  of  the  formula  CsHi,0«  are  capable  of  direct 
alcoholic  fermentation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  grape  and  fruit 
sugar,  as  well  as  of  malt  sugar  among  the  saccharobioses.  Technic- 
ally, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  not  directly  fermentable 
saccharobioses  and  the  polysaccharides  can  be  converted  by  water 
absorption  into  directly  fermentable  sugars,  and  these  then  be  fer- 
mented. 

Unorganized  Ferments  or  Enzymes, — ^The  breaking-down  of  saccharo- 
bioses and  polysaccharides  by  water  absorption  {by  hydrolysis)  is 
induced  by  enzymes — albuminoid-like  compounds.  The  most  im- 
portant of  this  class  are  invertin  and  diastase. 

Invertin  is  produced  in  the  yeast  germ.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
has  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  converting 
cane  sugar  into  equi molecular  quantities  of  grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar 
— so  called  invert  sugar.  At  the  same  time  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
liquid  is  reversed — it  is  inverted.  Cane  sugar  is  dextro-rotatory. 
This  is  also  true  of  grape  sugar,  whereas  fruit  sugar  deviates  the  plane 
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of  polarized  light  more  strongly  toward  the  left,  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  grape  sugar  turns  it  to  the  right.  Consequently,  inver- 
sion changes  a  dextro-rotatory  cane-sugar  solution  into  a  Isevo-rotatory 
solution  of  invert  sugar : 


CuH^Oji 

Cane  Sugar, 
dcztro-routory. 


HtO 


Inveitin 


r      >■  C^H^O^  —  Grape  Sugar,  dextro-rotatory  ' 


L     y  ^H|,Og — Fruit  Sngar,  kero-roCatoiy 


Invert 

Sugar, 

bevo- 

rotatory. 


Diastase  is  an  unorganized  ferment,  produced  in  the  germination 
of  barley  and  other  grains.  The  germination  of  the  so-called  ^/^n 
mait  is  interrupted  by  killing  the  germ  by  rapid  drying.  The  malt  is 
then  subjected  to  kiln-drying,  a  temperature  which  will  not  influence 
the  activity  of  the  diastase.  At  50^  to  60®  the  diastase  in  malt  can 
hydrolyze  the  starch.  Two-thirds  of  the  latter  are  changed  to  malt 
sugary  which  can  be  directly  fermented  by  yeast.  One-third  of  the 
starch  becomes  dextrine.  This  is  converted  much  more  slowly  by  the 
diastase  into  grape  sugar. 

Malt  sugar,  like  grape  sugar,  belongs  to  the  saccharobioses.  It 
absorbs  water  and  is  resolved  into  grape  sugar.  Milk  sugar,  also  a 
saccharobiose,  absorbs  water  and  passes  into  a  mixture  of  equimolecu- 
lar  quantities  of  galactose  and  grape  sugar.  A  review  of  these  hydro- 
lytic  relations  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram  : 

CArbohydratxs. 


Glucosbs,  Monosbs 
CeHifOc 


Grape  Sugar -<- 


Grape  Sugar -<- 


Grape  Sugar -<- 


Fruit  Sugar  -<• 


Grape  Sugar  -<- 


Galactose 


Grape  Sugar  <<- 


Saccharobiosbs 
CuHisOii 


Malt  Sugar  -<- 


Cane  Sugar 


Milk  Sugar 


POLYSACCHARIOBS 
(C«H„^»)  X 


Starch 


Dextrine 


The  hydrolysis  of  the  saccharobioses  and  of  starch  may  also  be 
brought  about  by  warm,  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  treatment 
changes  the  starch  to  grape  sugar  and  dextrine.  In  technical  opera- 
tions the  preparation  of  saccharine  juices  from  starchy  compounds  for 
the  purpose  of  fermentation  is  executed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
of  malt. 
II 
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Pasteur  considers  that  from  94  to  95  per  cent,  of  sugar  changes  to 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  according  to  the  equation : 

q,Hi,o«  ==  2c;h.o  +  2C0,. 

Fusel  oilf  some  glycerol {2-^  per  cent.)  and  succinic  aaW (0.6  per  cent.) 
are  formed  simultaneously,  although  the  latter  two  appear  generally 
toward  the  end  of  the  fermentation  (B.  27,  R.  671).  The  fusel 
oil  contains  n- propyl  alcohol,  isopropyl  alcohol,  isobutyl  alcohol 
(CH,),CH .  CH,OH,  and  especially  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation — a  mix- 

ture  of  isobutyl  carbinol,  cH>^^-^"«-^"«^^'*'^dop*><^ly  active 
methyl-ethyl-carbin-carbinol,  ^» '  ^h«>«CH  .  CH, .  OH  (p.  128). 

Not  only  the  Tarieties  of  saccharomyces,  bnt  also  other  budding  fangi,  ^.  ^., 
Mucor  mucedOf  induce  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  various  secondary  fermentations 
occasioned  by  schtMomycetes  are  remarkable.  It  appean  that  the  fusel  oil  b  produced 
by  them  in  ordinary  yeast  fermentations.  Alcoholic  fermentation  occurs  without  the 
agency  of  organisms  in  unimpaired  ripe  fruits  (grapes  and  cherries),  when  these  are 
exposed  for  a  period  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Alcoholic  Beverages, — The  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  liquids 
By  means  of  fermentation  are : 

1.  Scucharine  plant  juices, 

2.  Starch-containing  substances^  seeds  of  grain  and  potatoes.  The  fermented 
liquids  are  directly  consumed  (tirtn^,  beer)  or  they  are  first  distilled  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  Tarious  kinds  of  brandy^  the  alcohol  content  of  which  may  exceed  50  per 
cent. : 

(l)  By  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  juices  we  obtain : 

(tf )  without  subsequent  distillation  : 
From  grapes :  wine, 
apples:  cider. 
St.  John's  berries :  wine,  etc. 


(h)  with  subsequent  distillation : 
From  wine :  cognac. 
**    molasses:  rum. 

cherries:  cherry  water, 
prunes :     sliwowitz     (Bohe- 
mia), etc. 


(2)  By  the  fermentation  of  starch-containing  substances,  after  converting  the  starch 
into  sugar  with  malt : 


(a)  without  subsequent  distillation : 
Barley:  beer. 
Wheat :  weiss-beer  (Berlin). 


{b)  with  subsequent  distillation : 

Barley  and  rye,  wheat  or  oats,  and 

maize :  com  whiskey  of  various 

kinds. 
Rice :  arrac  (East  India). 
Potatoes :  potato  spirit. 


Manufacture  0/ Potato  Spirit,*'^VnTe  ethyl  alcohol  is  obtained  from  potato  spirit. 
At  first  the  potatoes  are  heated  with  steam  to  140-150^  C.  under  a  pressure  of  from 
2-3  atmospheres.  The  lower  part  of  the  apparatus-  is  now  opened  and  the  potato 
mash  pressed  out  and  digested  at  57-60^  in  a  mashing  apparatus  with  finely  divided 
malt  containing  water.  In  this  manner  the  starch  of  the  potatoes  is  converted  into 
sugar.  When  the  mash  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  fermentation  it  is  run  into 
the  fermentation-tubs,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  >*pure  culture  '*  artificial  yeast, 
and  is  then  fermented.  Crude  spirit  results  from  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
mash.     What  remains  is  the  vinasse. 


*  Ferd.  Fischer:  Hdb.  d.  chem.  Technologic,  14.  Aufl.,  1893,  S.  948. 
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Manufacture  of  Pure,  Absolute  Alcokd.-^To  further  purify  the  Crude  spirit  it  is 
fractionaited  on  a  large  scale  in  the  column  apparatus  of  Savalle,  Pistorius,  Ilges.* 
The  first  'portions,  more  readily  Tolatile,  contain  aldehyde,  acetal,  and  other  sub- 
stances. A  purer  spirit  (containing  95-96  per  cent,  of  alcohol)  follows,  and  in  com- 
merce is  known  as  s^rit.  Finally  come  the  tailings^  in  which  are  the  fusel  oils.  To 
remove  the  latter,  the  spirit  is  diluted  with  water  and  filtered  through  ignited  wood- 
charcoal,  which  retains  the  fusel  oils,  and  is  then  distilled. 

To  prepare  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  rectified  spirit  (90-^5  per  cent,  alcohol)  is  dis- 
tilled with  ignited  potashes,  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  caustic  lime  (A.  z6o,  249) , 
or  barium  oxide. 

Detection  of  Water  in  AUohoL—PAxsxAnXA  alcohol  dissolves  barium  oxide, assuming 
a  yellow  color  at  the  same  Ume.  It  is  soluble  without  turbidity  in  a  little  benzene ; 
when  more  than  three  per  cent,  water  is  present,  cloudiness  ensues.  On  adding 
anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  very  little  anthraquinone  and  some 
sodium  amalgam  it  becomes  dark  green  in  color,  but  in  the  presence  of  traces  of 
water  a  red  coloration  appears  (B.  zo,  927). 

Detection  of  Alcohol, — Traces  of  alcohol  in  solutions  are  detected  and  determined 
either  by  oxidation  to  aldehyde  (see  this)  or  by  converting  it  by  means  of  dilute  pot- 
ash and  iodine  into  iodoform  (B.  13,  1002). 

Its  conversion  into  ethyl  benzoate,  by  shaking  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  sodium 
hydroxide  (B.  19,  3218 ;  ax,  2744)  idso  answers  for  this  purpose. 

Properties, — ^Absolutely  pure  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid 
with  an  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  boils  at  78.3^  (760  mm.),  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.80625  at  0°,  or  0.78945  at  20°.  At— 90**  it  is  a 
thick  liquid,  at — 130^  it  solidifies  to  a  white  mass.  It  burns  with  a 
non-luminous  flame  and  absorbs  water  energetically  from  the  air. 
When  mixed  with  water  a  contraction  occurs^  accompanied  by  rise  of 
temperature;  the  maximum  is  reached  when  one  molecule  of  alcohol 
is  mixed  with  three  molecules  of  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C,HeO  -f-  3HxO.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  aqueous  solutions  is  given 
either  in  per  cents,  by  weight  (degrees  according  to  Richter)  or  vol- 
ume per  cents,  (degrees  according  to  Tralles).  It  may  be  determined 
by  an  alcoholometery  the  scale  of  which  gives  directly  the  per  cent,  by 
weight  or  volume  for  a  definite  temperature  (15°  C).  Or  the  vapor 
tension  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  vaparimeter  of  Geissler,  or  the 
boiling  point  is  determined  with  the  ebullioscope. 

The  alcohol  content  of  spirituous  drinks  is  first  distilled  off  and 
then  estimated. t 

Alcohol  dissolves  many  mineral  salts,  the  alkalies,  hydrocarbons, 
resins,  fatty  acids,  and  almost  all  the  carbon  derivatives.  The  most  of 
the  gases  are  more  readily  soluble  in  it  than  in  water ;  100  volumes  of 
alcohol  dissolve  7  volumes  of  hydrogen,  25  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  16 
volumes  of  nitrogen. 

Ethyl  alcohol  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  some  salts,  like  cal- 


♦  Ferd.  Fischer:  Hdb.  d.  chem.  Technologie,  14.  Aufl.,  1893,  S.  959. 

fPost:  Chemisch-technische  Analyse,  Braunschweig,  1881 ;  Bdckmann,  Chem.  tech. 
Untersuchungsmethoden,  Berlin,  1888;  K5nig:  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nah- 
nings  und  Genussmittel,  1893;  Eisner:  Die  Praxis  des  Giemikers  bei  Untersuchung 
▼00  Nahmngsmittcln^  ore,  1893. 
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cium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride.  It  plays  the  r61e  of  water 
of  crystallization  in  them. 

Transpositiam. — Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  it,  yielding  the 
alcoholates. 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  sulphuric 
anhydride,  carbyl  sulphate  (p.  91).  Phosphorus  bromide  and  iodide 
change  it  into  ethyl  bromide  and  ethyl  iodide.  Being  a  primary  alco- 
hol, such  oxidants  as  manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  chromic 
acid,  platinum  black,  and  air  change  it  to  acetaldehyde  and  acetic 
acid  (p.  Ill),  Chlorine  and  bromine  oxidize  alcohol  to  acetaldehyde, 
which  unites  to  acefa/ with  the  alcohol.  Chloral-  and  bromal-alcohol- 
ates  are  derived  from  acetal.  Bleaching  lime  changes  alcohol  to  chlo- 
roform, and  iodine  and  caustic  potash  convert  it  into  iodoform.  Nitric 
acid,  free  from  nitrous  acid,  changes  alcohol  into  ethyl  nitrate  (see 
this).  Under  certain  conditions  alcohol  can  be  so  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid  that,  besides  attacking  the  CH, .  OH  group,  the  methyl-group 
may  be  changed  with  the  resulting  formation  of  glyoxal,  glycpUic 
acid,  glyoxalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid : 


-K 


CHj.OH       CHO      CO,H       CX),H       CO,H 

CH,  CHO      CH,OH      CHO       CO.H 

>- 

Ethyl  Alcohol.  Glyoxal.  GlycoUic  Acid.    Glyoxalic  Acid.  Oxalic  Add. 

Folminating  mercury  (see  this)  is  produced  when  alcohol  acts  upon  mercury  and  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid. 

Alcokoiates, — Sodium  ethylate  is  the  most  important  alcoholate,  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied in  a  series  of  nucleus-synthetic  reactions.  •  It  affords  a  means  of  splitting  off 
water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  sodium  in  alcohol,  then  heating  it 
to  200^  C.  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  to  free  it  from  alcohol.  It  is  a  white,  toIu- 
minous  powder  (A.  202,294;  B.  22,  1016).  Or  a  calculated  quantity  of  metallic 
sodium  is  added  to  toluene  or  xylene  containing  alcohol,  and  the  whole  heated  with 
-a  return  cooler  until  the  sodium  has  entirely  disappeared  (B.  24,  649).  An  excess 
of  water  changes  the  alcoholates  to  alcohol  and  sodium  hydroxide.  The  transposi- 
tion is  yery  slight  with  a  small  amount  of  water.  Hence  the  alcoholates  result  on  dis- 
solving KOH  and  NaOH  in  strong  alcohol.  Sodium  peroxide  converts  alcohol  into 
sodium  alcoholate  and  natryl  hydroxide,  NaO  .  OH  (B.  27,  2299). 

Calcium  EtkylaU,  Ca(OC,H,}„  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  calcium  carbide 
by  alcohol  (B.  28,  R.  61). 

Aluminium  Ethylate^  Al(OC,H5)|,  is  rather  interesting,  in  that  it  volatilises  with- 
out decomposition  under  much  reduced  pressure. 

SubstituUd  Ethvl  Alcohols  : 

1.  CH,a .  CH,OH         Glycol  Chlorhydrin  (Bromhydrin,  lodhydrin). 

2.  CHCl, .  CHjOH         Dichlorethyl  Alcohol,  liquid  with  B.  P  146°  (B.  20,  R.  363). 

3.  CCl, .  CH,OH  Tricblorethyl  Alcohol,melts  at  i8<»;  boils  at  151°  (A.  2ZO,  63). 

4.  CHjNO, .  CH.OH      Nitrocthyl  Alcohol. 

5.  CH- .  NH, .  CHjOH  Oxethylamine,  \  a.„:^^*i,„i  ai^*.«i. 
8.  CH;  .  CH(NH,)bH   Aldehyde  Ammonia,  |  ^midoethyl  AlcohoU. 

The  compounds  I,  2,  and  5  will  be  taken  up  together  with  ethylene  glycol,  and  6 
with  acetaldehyde.  Di-  and  tricblorethyl  alcohols  have  been  pre  partd  by  the  Intenucilaik 
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of  xiiic  cthide  and  di-  and  trichloracetaldehyde  (p.  114),  wUle  trichlorethrl  alcohol 
ia  formed  from  arochloralic  acid  (see  this).  The  connection  between  the  chlorinated 
ethyl  alcohols  and  their  oxygen  compoondSy  whose  dilorides  they  may  be  assmned  Co 
be,  is  seen  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Monochlorethyl  Alcohol,  CHXl.  CH,OH,  corresponds  to  CH, .  OH .  CHjDH— Glycol. 
Dichlorethyl  Alcohol,  CHa,.CH,OH,  conesponds  to  CHO . CHpH-«^lyoolyl 

Aldehyde. 
Trichlorethyl  Alcohol,(X1, .  CH,OH,corresponds  to  CCX>H .  CHgOH-GlycolUc  Add. 

3.  Propyl  Alcohols  {Pro^no/s],  CsHf .  OH. — As  explained  in 
the  introduction  to  the  monohydric  alcohols,  two  isomeric  propyl 
alcohols  are  theoretically  possible :  normal  propyl  alcohol  and  second- 
ary isopropyl  alcohol.  Their  constitution  is  evident  from  their 
methods  of  formation  and  their  transpositions  (p.  1 1 5). 

Normal  propyl  alcohol,  CHt .  CH, .  CH, .  OH,  boils  at  97.4^;  sp. 
gr.,  0.8044  at  20^. 

Isopropyl  alcohol,  CH, .  CH(OH)— CH„  boils  at  82.7°;  sp.  gr., 
0.7887  at  2o^ 

Normal  Propyl  Alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  fusel  oil  (Chan- 
cel, 1853)  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  an  agreeable-smelling  liquid. 
It  is  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  a 
saturated,  cold  calcium  chloride  solution,  and  this  distinguishes  it 
from  ethyl  alcohol.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared  from  propyl  alde- 
hyde and  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

It  passes  into  propionic  aldehyde  and  propionic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  oxi- 
dizing agents,  when  heated  with  H|SO^  it  yields  propylene,  which  hydrogen  iodide 
changes  to  isopropyl  iodide.  From  this  isopropyl  alcohol  may  be  prepared  (p.  115). 
The  latter  alcohol  can  also  be  derived  by  redaction  from  acetone,  its  oxidatioo 
product. 

Secondary  or  Isopropyl  Alcohol,  dimethyl  carbinol,  was  pre- 
pared in  1855  by  Berthelot  from  propylene  and  sulphuric  acid  (p.  1x3), 
and  in  1862  by  Friedel,  from  acetone.  Kolbe  (Z.  Ch.,  1862,687) 
recognized  in  isopropyl  alcohol  the  first  representative  of  the  class  of 
secondary  alcohols  predicted  by  him  (p.  no). 

CH     CH 
It  may  be  obtained  from  propylene  oxide,       '  *  a,„  >0,  by  reduction,  and  from 

formic  ester  by  the  aid  of  zinc  and  methyl  iodide.  Its  formation  from  normal  propyl- 
amine by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  is  rather  interesting.  Primaiy  propyl  alcohol 
andpropylene  are  produced  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  practical  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  boil  the  iodide  with  ten  parts  of 
water  and  freshly  prepared  lead  hydroxide  in  a  vessel  connected  with  a  return  con- 
denser, or  simply  oy  heating  the  iodide  with  twenty  Tolumes  of  water  to  100^  (A. 
x86,  391).  Oxidation  changes  it  to  acetone,  while  chlorine  converts  it  into  tetxm- 
chloracetooe  (see  this). 

CCl 
Trichloriaopropyl  Alcohol,  pu*>CH .  OH,  is  produced  in  the  action  of  zinc 

methyl  on  chloral  (p.  X15).  It  is  crystalline,  fuses  at  49®,  and  boils  about  155^  (A. 
«xo.  78). 

4.  Butyl  Alcohols,  C^H, .  OH. — According  to  theory  four  isomerides  are 
poisible  :  2  primary,  I  seconda^,  and  x  tertiary  (p.  109)  : 
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Nam«. 


1.  Nonnal  Butyl  Alcohol, 

2.  Isobntyl  Alcohol,     .   . 

3.  Secondary  Butyl  Alco- 

hol  

4.  Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol, 


Formula. 


CH,(CH,),CH,OH 
(CH,\.CH.CI^OH 

(CH,),c'0H 


M.  P. 

B.  P. 

Liquid 

ii6.8» 
108.40 

it 

99° 

»S' 

83" 

Sp.  Gr. 


0.8099  <^t  2^ 
0.8020  at  20® 

0.827  at  o^ 

0.7788  at  30® 


Nonnal  Butyl  Acohol,  normal  propyl  carfoinol  [l-Butanol],  forms  in  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  upon  normal  butyl  aldehyde  (Method,  4a,  p.  113).  It  is  further 
produced  by  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  glycerol,  brought  about  in  the  presence  of 
a  schizomycetes  (B.  x6,  1438;  29,  R.  72). 

Trichlorbutyl  Alcohol,  CHf.CHCl.CCl,.  CH,.  OH,  results  when  cine  ethyl 
and  butyl  chloral  (p.  II4)  are  brought  together,  and  is  also  obtained  from  urobutyl- 
chloralic  acid.     It  fuses  at  62®,  and  boils  under  45  mm.  pressure  at  120^  (A.  2x3, 

372). 

Methyl-ethyl  Carbinol,  sectmdary  butyl  alcohol^  butylene    hydrate,  [2-Buta- 

nol],  is  a  strongly-smelling  liquid.  It  is  obtained  from  normal  butyl  alcohol  by  its 
transposition  into  butylene, — with  the  splitting-off  of  water, — the  addition  of  hydro- 
gen iodide,  and  finally  the  saponification  of  die  iodide  (p.  115).  The  same  iodide 
is  formed  on  heating  ery  thrite  with  hydriodic  acid.  Heated  to  240^-250°,  it  decomposes 
mto  water  and  )9-butylene,  CH^ .  CH :  CH  .  CH,. 

The  genetic  relations  existing  between  the  nonnal  primary  and  secondary  butyl 
alcohols,  as  well  as  between  a-butylene  and  /^-butylene,  are  shown  in  the  following 
arrangement : 


CHjOH 
CH, 
CH, 
CH, 


CH, 

CH, 
CH, 


CH. 


CH. 


CHI 
CH, 
CH, 


CHOH 

CH, 

CH, 


CH, 

fcn 

CH, 


Isobutyl  Alcohol,  isopropyl  carinnol,  butyl  alcohol  of  fermen- 
tation [methyl  2-propanol-i],  occurs  in  several  fusel  oils  and  espe- 
cially in  the  spirit  from  potatoes.  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  fuseUoil 
odor.  It  may  be  readily  changed  to  isobutylene  (CH,),C  =:  CH,, 
from  which,  by  the  addition  of  halogen  hydrides,  derivatives  of  ter- 
tiary butyl  alcohol  are  obtained  (p.  94).  For  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  isobutyl  alcohol  see  B.  27,  R.  507  \  29,  R.  992. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol,  tertiary  butyl  aUokol  [Dimethyl  Ethanol],  was  prepared 
by  Butlerow  (1863)  (A.  Z44,  i)  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  zinc  methyl 
(p.  114). 

It  was  the  first  representative  of  the  class  of  tertiary  alcohols  predicted  by  Kolbe. 

The  oxidation  of  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  yields  isobutyric  acid  (CH,), .  CH  .  CO,H 
corresponding  to  isobutvl  alcohol.  This  deportment  may  be  explained  by  the 
intermediate  formation  of  isobutylene  rCH,),C  =:  CH,,  the  conversion  of  the  latter, 
by  water  absorption,  into  isobutyl  alconol  and  then  oxidation  of  the  latter  (A.  189, 
73).  The  isobutylene,  resulting  from  isobutyl  alcohol  and  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  water  can,  by  the  addition  of  ClOH  and  reduction  of  the  resulting 
chlorhydrin,  be  changed  to  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  by  absorption  of  HI  yield  tertiary 
butyl  iodide,  which  in  turn  may  be  transformed  into  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (p.  1 15). 
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The  boiling  points  of  the  haloid  esters  of  the  butjl  alcohols  will  be  given  with 
the  alkyl  haloids  (p.  140). 

Amyl  Alcohols,  QHn  .  OH. — Theoretically,  8  isomerides  are 
possible:  4  primary  alcohols,  3  secondary,  and  i  tertiary.  All  are 
known. 

The  following  table  contains  the  formulas  and  the  boiling  points  of 
the  eight  amyl  alcohols.  The  name  amyl  alcohol  is  derived  from 
HfwXov  =  starch,  because  the  first-discovered  amyl  alcohol  was  observed 
in  the  fusel  oil  formed  from  the  brandy  of  potato  starch. 


Name. 

Formala. 

B.  P. 

1.  Nonnal  Amyl  Alcohol,   .    . 

2.  Isobutyl  Carbinol,     .   .   . 

3.  Active  Amyl  Alcohol,  .   . 

4.  Tertiary  Butyl  Carbinol,  .    . 

5.  Diethyl  Carbinol, 

6.  Methyl  n-propyl  Carbinol,    . 

7.  Methyl  Isopropyl  Carbinol, . 

CH, .  [CH,],CH, .  OH 
(CH,), .  CHCH, .  CHjOH 

CH..cS:>^«CH,OH 

(CH,),C.CH,OH 
(CH, .  CH,),CH .  OH 

CH, .  CH, .  Ch|>*^  •  ^^ 

(ch,),.ch'>^"-^" 

137** 
13' -4* 

128.7® 

102® 

Ii6« 

ii8.5«> 

II2.5« 

8.  Dimethyl  Ethyl  Carbinol, 

ch;!^?4>coh 

102.5® 

Three  of  these  eight  alcohols  contain  an  asjrmmetric  carbon  atom,  indicated  by  a 
star,  hence  each  can  have  three  modifications,  two  optically  active  and  one  optically 
inactive  modification  (p.  46),  which  would  raise  the  possible  number  of  amyl  alcohols 
to  fourteen. 

(1)  Normal  Amyl  Alcohol  is  most  easily  prepared  from  normal  amylamine 
(from  caproic  acid).     It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a  fusel-oil  odor. 

(2)  Isobutyl  Carbinol,  (CH,),CH .  CH, .  CH, .  OH,  constitutes 
the  chief  ingredient  Of  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  obtained 
from  fusel  oil  (p.  122),  and  occurs  as  esters  of  angelic  and  tiglic  acids 
in  Roman  camomile  oil.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by 
synthesis  from  isobutyl  alcohol,  which  it  approaches  in  structure  and 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  fusel  oil : 


CH,CN         CH,.CO,H    CH,.CHO   CH,.CH,OH 

CH    — yen      >-CH    >-CH 

CH,  CH,      CH,  CH,  CH,CH,       CH,  CH, 


CHjOH        CH,I 
CH     >-CH 

A  A 

CH,  CH,      CH,  CH, 

The  so-called  alcohol  of  fermentation,  possessing  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  boiling  at  129-132^,  occurs  in  fusel  oil  and  consists  mainly 
of  inactive  isobutyl  carbinol.  In  addition,  methyl-ethyl  carbinol 
(active  amyl  alcohol)  is  present.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left ;  its  activity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  active  amyl  alcohol. 
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Fennentfltion  amyl  alcohol,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  two  amyl  sulphuric 
acids.  The  different  solubilities  and  crystalline  fonns  of  their  barium  salts  distin- 
S;uish  them.  From  the  more  sparingfly  soluble  salt,  which  forms  in  rather  large 
quantity,  isobutyl  carbinol  (Pasteur)  may  be  obtained.  A  more  complete  separatioQ 
of  the  alcohols  is  reached  by  conaucting  HCi  into  the  mixture.  Isobutyl  carbinol 
will  be  etherified  first,  the  active  amyl  alcohol  remaining  (Le  Bel)  (A.  aao,  149). 
The  first  upon  oxidation  yields  inactive,  and  the  second  active  valeric  acid.  When 
the  crude  fermentation  alcohol  is  distilled  with  zinc  chloride,  ordinary  amylene  is  the 
product.  This  consists  mainly  of  (CH,)|C :  CH .  CH|,  resulting  from  a  transposition 
of  isobutyl  carbinol ;  it  contains,  besides,  7-amylene  and  a-amylene  (compare  p.  94). 

(3)  Active  Amyl  Alcohol,  ^CH.  CH,.  OH,  tecondofy  butyl  carhmci^ 

methyl-ethyl-carbin-carbinol.  Of  tne  two  active  modifications,  the  Isevo-rotatory  form, 
not  yet  obtained  pure,  is  the  optically  active  constituent  of  the  fermentation  alcohol.  Its 
quantity  in  the  fermentation  alcohol  equals  about  13  per  cent.,  and  its  rotatory  power  is 
[a]  6  =  — 5.2®.  Its  derivatives — e.  ^.,  its  chloride, bromide,  iodide,  and  methyl-ethyl 
acetic  acid  (see  valeric  acid) — are  all  optically  active  and  indeed  dextro-rotatory 
(B.  a8,  R.410;  09,59). 

Active  amyl  alcohol  becomes  inactive  on  boiling  with  NaOH  (Le  Bel).  A  mucor 
will  render  it  again  active,  but  dextro-rotatory  (B.  15,  1506). 

(4)  Tertiary  Butyl  Carbinol,  (CH,), .  C .  CH, .  OH,  is  formed  on  reducing  the 
chloride  of  trimethyl-acetic  acid  or  pivalic  acid  (B.  24,  R.  557)  with  sodium  amalgam. 
It  melts  at  4&-50^.  Nitrous  acid  converts  its  amine,  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable 
rearrangement  of  atoms,  into  dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol  (B.  24, 2 161). 

(5)  Diethyl  Carbinol,  (CgH^). .  CH .  OH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
ethyl  iodide  upon  ethyl  formate.  Since  /3-isoamylene,  CjH^ .  CH  :  CH .  CH.,  yields 
C^H. .  C^H .  CHI .  CH,  with  HI,  from  which  methyl  normal  propyl  caroinol  is 
obtained,  we  can  in  this  manner  convert  the  diethyl  carbinol  into  tne  latter  dcohol : 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 

CH,  CH,      CK       ^CHI      ^CH.OH 

CH.OH  CHI  CH  CH,  CH, 

CjHj  C,H5  C,H.  C,Hj  CjH^ 

^-Iaoamylcne. 

The  two  methyl  propyl  carbinols  are  obtained  fixnn  methyl  normal  propyl  ketone 
and  methyl  isopropyl  ketone  by  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam.     g| 

J 6)  Methyl  Normal   Propyl  Carbinol,    CH,.CH,.  CH,. CH.OH.  CH„  b 
e  optically  active  (Le  Bel)  by  PeniciUium  glaucum.     The  dextro-rotatory  modi- 
fication is  destroyed,  and  the  (aevo-rotatory  form  remains. 

(7)  Methyl  Isopropyl  Carbinol,  (CH,),.CH.CH(OH).CH„  yields,  appar- 
ently, with  the  intermediate  formation  of  amylene,  when  acted  upon  by  halogen 
hydrides  and  also  FCl^,  the  derivatives  of  tertiary  amyl  alcohol : 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 

CH(OH)       .  /™\        .  ^^  .  ^^« 

CH  ^C    ^  Ca  COH 

A,  AAA 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 

The  real  derivatives  of  methyl  isopropyl  carbinol  are  obtained  from  a-isoamylene, 
(CH,), .  CH .  CH  :  CH,  (p.  94),  by  the  addition  of  halogen  hydrides  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures or  when  warmed* 
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(8)  Tertiary  Amy!  Alcohol,  (^^||«|c.OH,  dimethyl  ethyl  carbinol,  amy- 

lene  hydrate,  is  a  liquid  with  an  odor  like  that  of  camphor.  It  produces  sleep,  the 
same  as  chloral  hydrate,  and  is,  therefore,  made  on  a  technical  scale.  Since  ordinary 
amylene  consists  chiefly  of  /?-isoamylene  (p.  94),  tertiary  amyl  alcohol  is  most  prac- 
tically prepared  from  the  first  by  shaking  it  at  — 20^  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
^-l  Tolume  of  water  and  boiling  the  solution  with  water  (A.  190,  345). 

It  is  further  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amine  of  tertiary  butyl  car- 
binol  (B.  24,  2519),  and  from  propionyl  chloride  and  sine  methide.  At  200*'  it  decom- 
poses into  water  and  j9-isoamylene. 


HIQHBR  HOMOLOQUBS  OP  THE  LIMIT- ALCOHOLS,  CnHsn  +  l.OH. 

There  are  many  representatives  of  the  higher  homologues  of  the 
alcohols  of  this  series.  Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  theoretically  possible 
hexyl  alcohols  and  thirteen  of  the  thirty-eight  theoretically  possible 
heptyl  alcohols  have  been  prepared.  The  higher  we  ascend  i  n  the  series, 
the  larger  the  number  of  theoretically  possible  members  and  the  smaller 
the  number  of  those  alcohols  which  are  actually  known.  Only  a  few 
of  them  are  noteworthy  either  from  a  point  of  formation,  structure, 
or  occurrence  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.  In  the  following 
arrangement  will  be  found  chiefly  the  names,  formulas,  melting  points, 
and  boiling  points  of  normal  alcohols : 


Name. 

Formula. 

M.  P. 

B.  P. 

n-Hexyl  Alcohol, 

Finacolyl  Alcohol, 

CH, .  (CH,).CH, .  OH 
(CH,),CCHOH .  CH, 

•       • 

1570 

120*> 

n- Heptyl  Alcohol, 

Pentamethyl-ethyl  Alcohol,    .    . 

CH,(CH,),CH,OH 
(CH,),C .  C(CH,),OH 

+  170 

1 750 

n-Octyl  Alcohol, 

Cetyl  Alcohol  or  Ethal,  .... 
Ceryl  Alcohol  or  Cerotin,    .    .    . 
Melissyl  or  Myricyl  Alcohol,  .    . 

CH, .  (CH,), .  CH,OH 
CH,(CHA,.CH,OH 

§Ih":oh 

+49.5** 
790 

85« 

I99« 
340** 

•  • 

•  • 

n-Hezyl  Alcohol  occurs  as  acetic  and  butyric  esters  in  the  oil  of  the  seed  of 
HereuUum  giganteum  (A.  163,  193). 

Pinacolyl  Alcohol  has  a  camphor- like  odor.  It  results  from  the  reduction  of  pina- 
ooline  (see  this)  or  tertiaiy  butyl  methyl  ketone,  (CH,), .  C .  CO .  CH,.  See  B.  26, 
BL  14,  for  its  transposition  products. 

n-Heptyl  Alcohol  has  been  prepared  from  oenanthol  (see  this)  by  reduction  and 
from  n-neptane  (A.  i6z,  278). 

n-Octyl  Alcohol,  CgH^fOH,  occurs  as  acetic  ester  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Iferacleum 
sphondylium,  as  butync  ester  in  the  oil  of  Pastinaca  saliva,  and  in  the  oil  of  Herac- 
leum  giganteum  (A.  zSSi  26). 

Cetyl  Alcohol,  CuHn.OH,  Hexadecyl  Alcohol,  formerly 
called  ethaly  is  a  white,  crystalline  mass  fusing  at  49.5^,  and  distilling 
about  340®.     It  was  prepared  in  1818  by  Chevreul  from  the  cetyl  ester 
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of  palmitic  acid,  the  chief  ingredient  of  spermaceti,  by  saponification 
with  alcoholic  potash : 

SPf^>0  +  KOH  =  CieH- .  OH  -f  Ci.H,iO .  OK. 

Palmiute. 

It  yields,  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  palmitic  acid 
(p.  117): 

Ci5H„CH,0H  +  KOH  =  Ci^HnCOOK  +  2H,. 

Ceiyl  Alcohol,  C„H„ .  OH,  eercHn,  as  ceryl  cerotic  ester,  <^H„0 .  O .  CnH^, 
constitutes  Chinese  wax.  It  is  obtained  by  melting  the  latter  with  caustic  potash. 
Ceryl  alcohol  is  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  fusing  at  79®.  It  yields  cerotic  acid  when 
fused  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

Melissyl  Alcohol,  C,o^6i  •  OH,  myrUyl  alcohol^  occurs  as  myricyl  palmitate  in 
beeswax.  It  is  isolated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  compound,  and  melts  at 
85^.  Itsr^^/^fTt/^melts  at  64**,  and  thefWiV/(f  at  69.5^.  Myricyl  iodide  and  metallic 
sodium  gave  Hexacontane^  ^<o^its>  ^^  dimyricyl  (p.  84). 


B.    UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS. 

I.  OLEFINS  ALCOHOLS,  CaHte-i.OH. 

These  are  derived  from  the  unsaturated  alky  lens,  C.H^,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  normal  alcohols  are  obtained  from  their  hydrocarbons. 
In  addition  to  the  general  character  of  alcohols,  they  are  also  capable 
of  directly  binding  two  additional  affinities. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  class  is  allyl  alcohol,  CH,  = 
CH .  CH,OH.  When  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate,  the  double 
linkage  of  the  allyl  alcohols  is  severed,  and  trihydric  alcohols — 
glycerols — result  (B.  21,  3347). 

z.  Vinyl  Alcohol,  vinol,  CH, :  CH .  OH,  separates  as  C.H,O.Hg,CI,  from  ethyl 
ether  on  the  addition  to  it  of  an  alkaline  mercury  monoxychloride  solution  (Poleck 
and  Thiimmel,  B.  ai,  2863).  It  is  simultaneously  produced  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
when  ether  is  oxidized  with  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  its 
mercury  deriTative  because  in  all  the  reactions  in  which  it  should  form,  the  isomeric 
acetaldehyde,  CH, .  CHO,  is  produced  (p.  53).  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  rule 
that,  the  atomic  grouping  =  C :  CH .  OH,  in  the  act  of  formation,  is  transposed  into 
=  CH.CHO  (&lenmeyer,  Sr.,  B.  13,  309;  14,  320);  however,  there  are  more 
stable  bodies  than  vinyl  alcohol,  in  which  the  groupings  =  C  =  CH .  OH  and 
=  C  =  C(OH)R  (p.  131)  are  present. 

The  haloid  esters  of  vinyl  alcohol  are  to  be  considered  the  monohalogen  substitu- 
tion products  of  ethylene  (p.  105).  Vinyl  ether  and  vinyl  ethyl  ether  are  known 
(p.  136).     The  radical  vinyl  }a  present  in  neurine,  so  important  physiologically. 

a.  Allyl  Alcohol  {JPropenol-j^Q^^,  OH=CH, :  CH .  CH,. OH.— 
Allyl  compounds  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  allyl  sulphide  in  oil 
of  garlic,  and  allyl  sulphocyanide,  C1H5N  =  C  =  S,  in  oil  of  mustard. 
It  may  be  prepared  (i)  by  heating  allyl  iodide  to  100^  with  20  parts 
water;  (2)  it  is  produced,  also,  when  nascent  hydrogen  acts  upon 
acrolein,  CH,:CH.COH,  and  (3)  sodium  upon  dichlorhydrin, 
CH,C1 .  CHCl .  CH, .  OH  (B.  24,  2670).  (4)  It  is  best  obtained  from 
glycerol  by  heating  the  latter  with  formic  or  oxalic  acid  (A.  167,  222). 
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In  this  reaction  the  oxalic  acid  at  first  breaks  down  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic 
acid,  which  forms  an  ester  with  the  glycerol ;  this  then  decomposes  into  allyl  alco- 
hol, carbon  dioxide,  and  water  : 

CH, .  O .  CHO  CH, 

CH.OH  =CH  -fCO,  +  H,0. 

CH, .  OH  CH, .  OH 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  a  pungent-  odor,  boiling  at 
96-97°,  and  having  at  20°  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8540.  It  solidifies 
at  — 50°.     It  is  miscible  with  water,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 

It  yields  acrolein  and  acrylic  acid  when  oxidized  with  silver  oxide, 
and  only  formic  acid  (no  acetic)  when  chromic  acid  is  the  oxidizing 
agent.  Glycerol  x^&\A\.'&  when  potassium  permanganate  is  the  oxidant. 
Nascent  hydrogen  is  apparently  without  effect  upon  it,  as  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  its  formation  from  acrolein.  Chlorine  partly  oxidizes  it, 
and  again  adds  itself,  giving  rise  to  acrolein  and  the  dichlorhydrin  of 
glycerol  (B.  24,  2670).  When  heated  to  150**  with  caustic  potash, 
formic  acid,  normal  propyl  alcohol,  and  other  products  are  obtained. 

Allyl  alcohol,  heated  with  mineral  acids,  yields  propionic  aldehyde 
and  methyl  ^thyl  acrolein  (B.  20,  R.  699). 

Htdi^en  Allyl  Alcohols  have  been  obtained  from  a-  and  /S-dichlorpropylene  and 
jS-dibrompropylene. 

o-Chlorallyl  Alcohol,  CH,  =  CCl .  CH,OH,  boils  at  136®. 
/S-Chlorallyl  Alcohol,  CHC1  =  CH .  CH,OH,  boils  at  153*. 
o-Bromallyl  Alcohol,  CH,    =  CBr .  CH,OH,  boils  at  152®. 

Solphnric  acid,  acting  upon  a-chlorallyl  alcohol,  produces  acetone-alcohol  (see 
this),  and  with  a-bromallyl  alcohol  yielded  propargyl  alcohol  (see  p.  132).  a-Brom- 
allyl  alcohol  may  be  prepared  from  allyl  alcohol  by  a  series  of  reactions,  snown  in  the 
following  diagram : 

CHjOH        CHjBr  CH,Br  CH,Br  CH,OCOCH,        CH,OH 

CH >-CH   >-CHBr  >- CBr >- CBr  >- CBr 

CH,  CH,  CH,Br  CH,^  CH,  CH, 

(3)  p'AUyl  Alcohol^  CH,  =  C(OH).  CH„  is  only  known  in  its  ether  (p.  136). 
Sodium-^allyl  akoholate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  upon  acetone 
(A.  278,  11^,  diluted  with  anhydrous  ether. 

(4)  Crotonyl  Alcohol,  CH^ .  OH  =  CH, .  CH  :  CH  .  CH, .  OH,  is  obtained  from 
crotonaldehyde,  CH,.  CH  :  CH .  CHO,  by  means  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  boils  at 
117-120®. 

Higher  IMsaturaied  Alcohols  oHh^  allyl  series,  having  secondary  and  tertiary  struc- 
ture, arise  in  the  action  of  zinc  and  allyl  iodide  upon  aldehydes  (B.  27,  2434)  and 
ketones,  p.  114  (B.  17,  R.  316;  A.  185,  151,  175  ;  196, 109;  Jr.  pr.  Ch.  [2],  30, 
399),  as  well  as  oy  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  unsaturated  aldehydes. 

Dimethyl  Allyl  CarHnol,  CH,  =  CH  .  CH,C(CH,),OH,  boils  at  119.5**.  DUihyl 
mlfyl  carbis%ol  boils  at  156**.     Methyl  propyl  allyl  carbinol  boils  at  159-160^         * 
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UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS,  CaHaa-,.OH. 

To  this  class  belong : 

Alcohols  containing  a  pair  of  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms,  and  alcohols  which  con- 
tain two  pairs  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms.  Propargyl  alcohol  is  the  only  well- 
known  member  of  the  acetylene  series,  whereas  various  alcohols,  derived  from 
diolefines,  have  not  only  been  synthetically  prepared,  but  have  also  been  discovered 
in  ethereal  oils. 

1.  ACBTYLBNB  ALCOHOLS. 

Propargyl  Alcohol  IPropinol'S],  C^Ufi  =  CH  i  C .  CH,OH.— This  alcohol  was 
obtained  by  Heniy  in  1872  (B.  5,  569 ;  8,  389)  upon  treating  a-bromallyl  alcohol 
(see  p.  131)  with  caustic  potash. 

Propargyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  agreeable-smelling  liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  at 
20<>  of  0.9715.     It  boils  at  114-115^. 

Like  acetylene,  it  forms  an  explosive  silver  compound,  C^H|(OH)Ag,  white  in 
color.     The  copper  salt,  (C^H,OH),Cu,  is  a  yellow  precipitate. 

3.  DIOLBPINB  ALCOHOLS. 

'Higher  alcohols,  in  which  the  double  union  of  carbon  atoms  occurs  twice,  are  syn- 
thetically produced  by  the  action  of  sine  and  allyl  iodide  upon  ethers  of  formic  acid 
and  even  of  acetic  add  (A.  197,  70).  Diolefine  alcohols,  which  can  be  transposed 
into  terpenes,  are  of  great  theoretical  interest.  Such  are  geraniol  or  rhodinoi  and 
linalool.     They  will  l^  discussed  under  the  terpenogen  group. 


ALCOHOL  DERIVATIVES. 

.1.  SIMPLE  AND  MIXED  ETHERS. 

Ethers  are  the  oxides  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  If  the  alcohols  are 
compared  with  basic  hydrates,  then  the  ethers  are  analogous  to  the 
metallic  oxides.  They  may  be  considered  also  as  anhydrides  of  the 
alcohols,  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water  from  two  molecules  of 
alcohol : 

Ethers  containing  two  similar  alcohol  radicals  are  termed  simple 
ethers;  those  with  different  radicals,  mixed  ethers : 

ethyl  Ether,  or  Methyl-ethyl 

Diethyl  Ether.  Ether. 

The  metamerism  of  ethers  among  themselves  is  dependent  upon  the 
homology  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  held  together  by  oxygen  (p.  41). 

We  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  above  and  the  so-called 
compound  ethers  or  esters,  in  which  both  an  alcohol  radical  and  an 
acid  radical  are  present — e.  g.  : 

p^^>0    Ethyl  Acetic  Ester ;   and  ^q»>0    Ethyl  Nitric  Ester. 
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The  properties  of  these  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  alco- 
hol ethers.     In  the  following  pages  they  will  always  be  termed  esters. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  methods  of  preparing 
ethers : 

I.  Their  most  important  method  of  formation  consists  of  the  inter- 
action of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohols,  Alkyl  sulphuric  acids  result  at 
first,  but  on  further  heating  with  alcohols  these  are  rearranged  into 
ethers.  This  procedure  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  both  simple 
and  mixed  ethers  (Williamson,  Chancel) : 

Btbyl  Sulphnrlc  Diethyl 

Acid.  Ether. 

,0 .  CH,     ,   p  „     ^iT        ^Hj, 


Methyl  Sulphnric  Methyl-ethyl 

Acid.  Etner. 


When  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols  is  permitted  to  act  upon  sulphuric  acid,  three  ethers 
are  simultaneously  formed ;  two  are  simple  and  one  is  a  mixed  ether.  Other  polybasic 
acids,  like  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and  boric,  behave  like  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  also 
true  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  170^,  and  sulpho-acids — /.  ^.,  benzene  sulpbonic  add,  at 
145^  (F.  Krafft,  B.  a6,  2839).  In  this  reaction  ethyl  l^nzene  sulphonic  ester  is  pro- 
duced and  breaks  down  in  the  sense  of  the  equations: 

C,H.SO,H  -f  C,H.OH  =  C,H.S0,C,H5  -f  H,0. 
C,H,SOaC,H.  +  CjHjOH  =  C,h;SO,H  +  (C,Hj),0. 

3.  The  action  of  the  alkylogens  upon  the  Sodium  alcoholates  in 
alcoholic  solution.     Mixed  ethers  are  adso  formed  here : 

CiHj .  ONa  +  C,H,C1  =  cJh!>^  +  ^•^• 
CjHj .  ONa  +  C,H,a  =  &|[J^>0  +  NaQ. 
Consult  B.  aa,  R.  381,  637,  upon  the  speed  of  these  reactions. 

3.  Action  of  the  alkylogens  upon  metallic  oxides^  especially  silver 
oxide : 

aCjHJ  +  Ag,0  =  (C,Hj),0  +  aAgl. 

The  constitution  of  ethers  is  indicated  in  this  reaction. 

Properties, — Ethers  are  neutral,  volatile  (hence  the  name  al^p, 
air)  bodies,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  lowest  members  are  gases ; 
the  next  higher  are  liquids,  and  the  highest — e,  g.,  cetyl  ether — are 
solids.  Their  boiling  points  are  very  much  lower  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  alcohols  (A.  243,  i). 

'    Transpcsitians, — Chemically,  ethers  are  very  indifferent,  because  all  the  hydrogen 
is  attached  to  carbon. 

ii\  When  oxidized  they  yield  the  same  products  as  their  alcohols. 
21  They  yield  ethereal  salts  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
3)  Fhospboms  chloride  converts  them  into  alkyl  chlorides : 

^2»>o  +  PCI, = c,H,a  +  CHjCi  -f  poa,. 
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(4)  The  same  occurs  when  they  are  heated  with  the  haloid  acids,  especially  with  HI : 

^^»>0  +  2HI  =  C,H J  -h  CH,I  +  H,0. 

When  acted  npon  by  HI  in  the  cold,  they  decompose  into  alcohol  and  an  iodide. 
With  mixed  ethers  it  is  the  iodide  of  the  lower  radical  that  is  inyariably  prodaced 
(B.  9,  852  ;   26,  R.  718). 

^2i>0  +  HI  =  CH,I  +  C,Hj ,  OH. 

(5)  Many  ethers,  especially  those  with  secondary  and  tertiary  alkyls  and  those  with 
unsaturated  alkyb  (allyl),  break  up  into  alcohols  (B.  10,  1903)  when  heated  with 
water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  150^. 

A.  ETHERS  OP  THE  SATURATED  OR  PARAFFIN  ALCOHOLS. 

Methyl  Ether,  (CH,)20,  is  prepared  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric 
acid  (B.  7,  699).  It  is  an  agreeable-smelling  gas,  which  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  at  about  — 23**.  Water  dissoWes  37  volumes  and  sulphuric  add  upward  of 
600  volumes  of  the  gas. 

Chlorine  converts  ether  into  chlormethyl  ether,  s-dichlormethyl  ether,  and  pe»- 
chlormethyl  ether,  which  decomposes  on  boiling.  The  first  two  are  formaldehyde 
derivatives,  and,  together  with  the  corresponding  brom-  and  iodo-compounds,  will  be 
treated  after  formaldehyde. 

Ethyl  Ether  or  Ether,  (C,H5),0,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
representative  of  this  class  of  compounds.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time. 

History. — Ethyl  ether  and  its  production  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  were 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  described  by  Valerius  Cordus^  a  German 
physician.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ether  was  regarded  as  a 
sulphur-containing  body ;  hence,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ethereal  compounds,  it 
was  called  sulphur-ether.  The  ether  process,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  capable  of  converting  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether, 
was  included  in  the  category  of  catalytic  reactions.  The  explanation  of  this  process 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advances  in  oiganic  chemistry. 

In  1S42,  Gerhardi,  from  purely  theoretical  reasons  and  in  opposition  to  Liebig, 
concluded  that  the  ether  molecule  did  not  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms 
as  were  present  in  the  alcohol  molecule,  but  exactly  twice  that  number.  He  was 
unable  to  gain  general  acceptance  for  this  view.  Williamson,  in  1850,  by  a  new 
synthesis  of  ether,  proved  the  coirectness  of  Gerhardt's  conception,  not  only  for  it,  but 
for  ethers  in  general.  His  method  was  the  transposition  taking  place  between  sodium 
ethylate  and  ethyl  iodide  (p.  133)-  The  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  Williamson  explained  by  a  continuous  breaking-down,  and  re-formation 
of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  made  possible  by  the  contact  of  alcohol  with  the  add  at  140^ 
(A   77,  37  ;  81,  73). 

Chancel,  who  preceded  Williamson  in  publication,  had  made  ether  independently 
of  the  latter,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate  and  potassium  ethylate : 

SO.{^"»  +  O  {^«.  =  so,  {}^  +  O  {§H|. 

The  objection  that  ether,  because  of  its  low  boiling  temperature,  could  not  contain 
the  double  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  its  molecule,  Chancel  removed  by  citing  the 
boiling  point  of  ethyl  acetic  ester  (Compt.  rend,  par  Laurent  et  Gerhardt  (1050), 

6»  369)- 
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Ethyl  Alcohol,  .    .    .  C-H.OH,    ....  boiU  at    ^2P, 

Ether, (C:,Hj),0,  ....  boils  at    35**. 

Acetic  Acid,  .    .    .    .  CHjCOjH,     .    .    .  boils  at  Ii8*>. 
Ethyl  Acetic  Ester,  .  CH, .  CX), .  C,Hj,  .  boils  at    77**. 

Thus  was  proved  that  ethyl  alcohol  and  ether  were  bodies  belonging  to  the  Vfoter 
type  (p.  35) — f.  ^.,  they  might  be  regarded  as  water  in  which  one  and  two  hydrogen 
atoms  were  replaced  by  ethyl : 


h}o    *^^}o    §ii:}o- 


Preparation, — Ether  is  made  (i)  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  heated  to  140^.  The  process  is  continuous.  (2)  From  benzene 
sulphonic  acid  and  alcohol  at  135-145^  (B.  26,  2829). 

The  advantage  in  the  second  method  is  that  the  ether  is  not  contaminated  with 
sulphur  dioxide,  which  in  the  first  method  is  removed  from  the  crude  product  by 
washing  with  a  soda  solution.  Anhydrous  ether  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
ordinary  ether  over  burnt  lime,  and  drying  it  finally  with  sodium  wire  (see  aceto- 
acetic  ester)  until  there  is  no  further  evolution  of  hydirogen. 

Test  for  Water  and  Alcohol, — ^When  ether  containing  water  is  shaken  with  an 
equal  volume  of  CS,,  a  turbidity  results.  When  alcohol  is  present,  the  ether,  on 
shaking  with  aniline  violet,  is  colored.  Anhydrous  ether  does  not  acquire  a  color 
when  similarly  treated. 

Properties, — Ethyl  ether  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  peculiar  odor,  and 
specific  gravity  at  o^  of  o.  736.  When  anhydrous,  it  does  not  congeal 
at  — 80°.  It  boils  at  35**  and  evaporates  very  rapidly  even  at  medium 
temperatures.  It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water  and  is  miscible  with 
alcohol.  Nearly  all  the  carbon  compounds  insoluble  in  water,  such  as 
the  fats  and  resins,  are  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  extremely  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  Its  vapor  forms  a  very  explosive 
mixture  with  air.  When  inhaled,  ether  vapor  brings  about  uncon- 
sciousness, a  property  discovered  in  1842  by  Charles  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  hence  its  use  in  surgical  operations.*  Hoffmann* s  Anodyne 
(so  named  after  the  great  Halle  clinician,  who  died  in  1742)  is  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  alcohol  and  i  part  ether. 

Ether  unites  with  bromine  to  form  peculiar,  crystalline  addition  products,  some- 
what like  bromine  hydrate ;  it  combines,  too,  with  water  and  metallic  salts. 

jyanspositions. — For  the  action  of  air  on  ether  see  vinyl  alcohol  (p.  130).  Hy- 
drogen peroxide  is  produced  when  oxygen  acts  on  moist  ether  (B.  29,  R.  840). 
When  heated  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid  to  180°,  ethyl  alcohol  results.  When 
ozone  is  conducted  into  anhydrous  ether,  an  explosive  peroxide  is  formed. 

Chlorine,  acting  upon  cooled  ether,  produces  (A.  279,  301)  : 

M^nochlor-ethery  CH, .  CHQ .  O .  C,H.,  boiling  at  98^ 
I.  2'Duhlor'ethery  CH,a .  CHQ .  O .  C,H.,  boiling  at  145®. 
Trichlor-ether,  CHCL .  CHCl .  O .  C,Hj,    boilmg  at  I02«  (loo  nmi.). 

Perehlor-ether,  (C.C1^),0,  melting  at    68^'.    It  breaks  down 

on  distillation  into  CJ^^  and  tnchlor-acetyl  chloride,  C^CljO .  CI. 

2-Q-,  Br-,  l-etkyl  ethers  are  the  ethers  of  glycol-,  chlor-,  brom-,  and  iodhydrins — 
e.  /.,  CH,a .  CH, .  O .  CjHj. 

*  Dcr  Aether  gegcn  den  Schmerz,  von  Binz  in  Bonn,  1896. 
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^'Dichiar-ether,  CH, .  CHQ .  O.  CHQ .  ^H,,  boiling  at  1 16<*,  is  produced  bjr  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  aldehyde. 

The  following  table  contains  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  the  better  known 
simple  and  mixed  ethers : 

Ethyl  methyl  ether  boib  at  II®;  n-propyl-methyl  ether  boils  at  50°  ;  n-propyl  ether 
boils  at  W^ ;  isopropyl  ether  boils  at  60-62° ;  isoamyl  ether  boils  at  176^* ;  Cetyl 
ether ^  (CmH„),0,  melts  at  55®  and  boils  at  300*>. 

B.  ETHERS  OF  UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS. 

It  was  explained,  whep  discussing  the  unsaturated  alcohols  (p.  130),  that  the 
members  of  that  series  in  which  hydroxyl  was  combined  with  a  doubly  linked  carbon 
atom  readily  rearranged  themselves  into  aldehydes  or  ketones,  and  were  only  known 
in  their  derivatives,  especially  as  ethers.     Thus : 

I.  Vinyl  ether,  (CH,  =  CH),0,  boils  at  39®,  and  may  be  obtained  from  vinyl 
sulphide  fp.  149)  and  silver  oxide.  2.  Perchlor-vinyl  ether ^  Chlaroxethose,  (CC1,= 
CC1),0,  IS  formed  from  perchlorethyl  ether  (p.  135)  and  K,S.  3.  Vinyl  ethyl 
ether,  boiling  at  35.5^,  results  from  the  interaction  of  iodoethyl  ether  and  sodium 
ethylate.  4.  hopropenyl-ethyl ether,  CHjC(OC,H.)  =  CH„  formed  from  propenyl  bro- 
mide and  alcoholic  potash,  or  from  ethoxycrotonic  acid  (B.  29,  1005),  boils  at  62-63°. 

Ethers  of  allyl  alcohol  and  propargyl  alcohol  are  known :  Allyl  ether,  (CH.= 
CH.CH,),0,  boils  at  85°;  propargyl  ethyl  ether ^  CH=C.CH,.  O  .CH,.CH,, 
boils  at  90°.     See  ethyl  propiolic  ester. 

2.  ESTERS  OF  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

If  we  compare  the  alcohols  with  the  metallic  bases,  the  esters  or 
compound  ethers  (p.  132)  are  perfectly  analogous  in  constitution  to 
the  salts.  Just  as  salts  result  from  the  union  of  metallic  hydroxides 
with  acids,  so  esters  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  alcohols  with 
acids.     Water  appears  as  a  side-product  in  both  reactions : 


NaOH  +  HCl  =     NaCl  +  H,0. 
CjHjOH  -1-  HCl  =  CjHjCl  -f  H,0. 


The  haloid  esters  correspond  to  the  haloid  salts ;  they  may  also  be 
regarded  as  monohalogen  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons 
(p.  loi).  Corresponding  to  the  oxygen  salts  are  the  esters  of  other 
acids,  which,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as  derivatives  of  the  alcohols, 
in  which  the  alcohol-hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  acid  radicals,  or  as 
derivatives  of  the  acids,  in  which  the  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals 
has  been  substituted  by  alcohol  radicals.  The  haloid  esters  would  be 
included  in  the  last  definition  of  esters.  The  various  definitions  of 
esters  as  derivatives  of  the  acids,  and  again  as  derivatives  of  the  alco- 
hols, find  expression  in  the  different  designations  of  the  esters : 

CjHj .  O .  NO,        or        NO, .  O .  C^H^. 
Ethyl  Nitrate.  Nitric  Ethyl  Ester. 

In  po\ybasic  acids  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  by  alco- 
hol radicals  resulting  in  the  production  oi  neutral  esters.  When  alco- 
hol radicals  are  introduced  for  all  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  acid  esters 
are  formed.  These  still  possess  the  acid  character.  They  form  salts, 
hence  are  termed  ether  acids,  and  correspond  to  acid  salts : 
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Nentral  Potassium  Sulphate.  Acid  Potassium  Sulphate. 

Sulphuric  Ethyl  Ester.  Ethyl  Sulphuric  Add. 

Dibasic  acids  form  two  series  of  salts,  and  also  of  esters,  while  with 
tribasic  acids  there  are  three  series  of  salts  and  of  esters. 

In  the  case  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols  there  are,  besides  the  neutral  esters,  also 
dasic  esters f  corresponding  to  the  basic  salts,  in  whidi  not  all  of  the  hydroxjl  groups 
participated  in  the  esterification. 

Formation  of  Esters. — (i)  The  esters  can  be  prepared  by  allowing 
alcohols  and  acids  to  act  directly ;  water  is  also  produced : 

C,H4.0H+  NOj.OHrrrCjHj.O.NO,  +  H,0. 

This  transposition,  however,  only  takes  place  gradually,  progressing  with  time  ;  it 
is  accelerated  by  heat,  but  is  never  complete.  We  always  find  alcohols  and  acids 
together  with  the  esters,  and  they  do  not  react  any  further  upon  each  other.  If  the 
esier  be  removed — e,  g. ,  by  distillation — from  the  mixture,  as  it  is  formed,  an  almost 
perfect  reaction  may  be  attained. 

When  acted  upon  by  alcohols,  the  poly  basic  acids  mostly  yield  the 
primary  esters  or  ether-acids. 

There  are  two  synthetic  methods  of  producing  the  esters  which 
favor  the  views  of  considering  them  derivatives  of  alcohols  or  acids. 
These  are : 

(2)  By  reacting  on  the  acids  (their  silver  or  alkali  salts)  with 
alkylogens : 

NO,.  O.  Ag  +  CjHjI  =  NO,  .6.  CjHj  4-  Agl. 

(3)  By  acting  upon  the  alcohols  or  metallic  alcoholates  with  acid 
chlorides : 

2C,H5 .  OH  +  SO.Cl,  =  SO,  <  Q  •  ^|J»  -f  2Ha. 

3C,H,.0H-h     BCI,  =  B(0 .  C,H J,     *+3Ha. 

Properties. — ^The  neutral  esters  are  insoluble,  or  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  and  almost  all  are  volatile ;  therefore  the  determination 
of  their  vapor  density  is  a  convenient  means  of  establishing  the  molec- 
ular magnitude  and  also  the  basicity  of  the  acids.  The  ether-acids  are 
not  volatile,  but  are  soluble  in  water  and  yield  salts  with  the  bases. 

All  esters,  and  especially  the  ether-acids,  are  decomposed  into  alco- 
hols and  acids  (p.  112)  when  heated  with  water.  Sodium  and  potas- 
sium hydroxides,  in  aqueous  or  alkaline  solution,  accomplish  this  with 
great  readiness  when  aided  by  heat.  The  process  is  termed  sapomfica- 
tioHy  because  the  soaps — /.  ^.,  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids  (see  these) — are  obtained  by  this  reaction  from  the 
fats,  the  glycerol  esters : 

NO, .  O .  CjHj  -f.  KOH  =  C,H50H  +  NO,OK. 

13 
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A.  I.  ALKYL  ESTERS  OF  THE    HALOID  ACIDS,   HALOID  ESTERS  OF  THE 

SATURATED  ALCOHOLS,  ALKYLOGENS. 

It  was  pointed  out  under  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  the 
paraffins  and  the  unsaturated  acyclic  hydrocarbons  that  Xhtmcnohal4?gen 
substitution  products,  or  alkyhgensy  were  largely  prepared  from  the 
alcohols  as  starting-out  substances.  This  intimate  connection  with  the 
alcohols  is  the  reason  for  the  assumption  of  the  alkylogens  as  esters  of 
the  haloid  acids.  As  haloid  esters  of  the  alcohols  they  arrange  them- 
selves with  the  alkyl  esters  of  the  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

The  yiew  that  the  halogen  derivatives  CnHsn  +  iX  are  paraffin  substitmion  prod- 
acts  is  expressed  in  the  names  monochlor-methane,  monochlor- ethane,  etc.,  while  the 
designation  methyl  chloride,  ethyl  chloride,  etc.,  preferred  for  the  monohalogen  sub- 
stitution derivatives  of  methane  and  ethane,  mark  these  substances  as  haloid  esters  of 
the  alcohols,  corresponding  to  the  metallic  halides. 

Formation  of  Alkylogens. — (i)  By  the  substitution  of  the  paraffins.  The  conditions 
favoring  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  paraffins  by  halogen  atoms 
have  been  mentioned  under  the  general  methods  for  the  preparation  of  halogen  sub- 
stitution products.  The  substitution  reaction  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  preparation 
of  alkylogens,  because  mixtures  of  compounds  are  invariably  produced.  In  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  isomerides  are  formed.  This  is  because  the  chlorine 
enters  for  the  hydrogen  both  of  terminal  and  intermediate  carbon  atoms.  Thus  nor- 
mal pentane,  Cli, .  CH,.  CH, .  CH, .  CH„  yields  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CHJCl  and 
CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CHCI .  CHj,  and  such  mixtures  are  separated  with  great  difficulty. 

f  2)  By  the  addition  of  haloid  acids  to  the  olefines.  In  this  addition,  which  occurs 
witn  especial  ease  with  hydrogen  iodide,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  halogen 
atom  attaches  itself  to  the  carbon  atom  carrying  the  least  amount  of  hydrogen  (p.  93)  : 

HI 

CH, .  CH  =  CH, >  CH, .  CHI .  CH, 

CH  HI  CH 

^g«>C  =  CH,    >  CH  >^^  •  ^^»* 

(3)  From  alcohols  (a)  by  the  action  of  haloid  acids.  This  reaction 
does  not  readily  complete  itself  unless  the  halogen  hydride  is  used  in 
great  excess,  or  the  water  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  alkylogen 
is  absorbed.  Hence  in  the  case  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  an  addi- 
tion of  zinc  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid  is  advantageous  (see  mono-chlor- 
me thane,  p.  141). 

This  addition  is  a  disadvantage  with  the  higher  alcohols,  because 
then  olefines  are  first  produced,  and  to  these  the  halogen  hydride  adds 
itself  in  such  a  manner  that  an  isomeride  of  the  desired  alkylogen  is 
obtained  (p.  92).  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  the  iodides  are  often  reduced.  Hence 
alkyl  iodides  can  be  prepared  from  polyhydric  alcohols  (compare 
isopropyl  iodide,  p.  142) : 

C,H,f  OH),  -h  3HI  =  CjHsl  -f  I,  -f  2H,0. 
C,H,(OH),-f  5HI  =  C,H,  -h  21, -h  3H,0. 
C,H,rOH),+  7HI  =  C,H,I  +3l,-h4H,0. 
C,H,(OH),  +  IiHI  =  C,Hi,I  4-  51,  +  6H,0. 

(b)  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  halides.     If,   for  example,  ethyl 
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alcohol  be  treated  with  PC1„  PBr„  or  PI„  two  possibilities  arise :  either 
an  halogen  hydride  and  ethyl  phosphorous  ether  are  produced,  or  an 
ethyl  haloid  and  phosphorous  acid.  The  latter  reaction  occurs  when 
PBr,  and  Pit  are  used,  and  this  method  is  adopted  almost  exclusively 
in  the  preparation  of  the  alkyl  bromides  and  iodides  (see  ethyl 
bromide  and  ethyl  iodide)  : 

PBr,  +  sCiHjOH  =  aC^H^Br  +  PO,H, 
PI,  +  3C,HjOH  =  3C,HjI    +PO,H,. 

(BI,  acts  analogously  upon  ethyl  alcohol,  B.  24,  R.  387).  The 
formation  of  esters  of  phosphorous  acid  by  the  use  of  PBr,  and  PI, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  PC1„  on  the  other  hand,  yields  phosphorous 
esters  and  hydrochloric  acid  almost  entirely  according  to  the  equation  : 

PCI,  +  3C,H,0H  =  P(0 .  C,H,),  +  3Ha. 

The  chlorides  are  readily  formed  if  PCI,  be  substituted  for  PCI,: 

pa,  +  C,H,OH  =  C,H,a  +  HQ  +  POCl,. 

i4)  From  tUkyl-haloids  or  alkyl  sulphuric  acids  atui  metallic  halicUs. 
a)  Bromides  and  iodides  can  be  transformed  into  chlorides  by  heating  them  with 
HgCi,: 

2C,H,I  +  HgCl,  =  2C,H,a  +  Hgl,. 

(b)  When  chlorides  are  heated  with  AlBr,  or  All,  or  Cal,  they  become  bromides 
or  iodides  (B.  14,  1709 ;  x6,  392  ;  19,  R.  166) : 

3C,H,C1  +  AlBr,  =  3C,H,Br  +  AlCl,. 

(e)  Methyl  and  ethyl  iodides  yield  with  AgFl  the  gas^eoos  compounds  methyl 
Jmoride^  CH,F1,  and  ethyl  fluoride  ^  C,I^I,F1,  which  have  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odor, 
and  do  not  attack  glass  (B.  aa,  R.  267). 

(d)  On  distilling  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bromide,  ethyl  bromide  is 
produced. 

Isomerism, — Propane  is  the  first  hydrocarbon  yielding  isomerides 
(P-  43)*  '^^^  isomerism  depends  on  the  varying  position  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  same  carbon  chain,  and  from  butane  forward  it 
depends  on  the  different  linkage  of  the  carbon  atoms  forming  the 
carbon  skeleton. (see  table,  p.  140). 

Properties  and  Transpositions. — The  alkylogens  are  ethereal,  agree- 
able, sweet-smelling  liquids.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  with  ease  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  gases  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature — e,  g,y  methyl  chloride,  ethyl  chloride,  and  methyl 
bromide.  The  chlorides  boil  28^-20®  lower  than  the  bromides,  and 
the  latter  from  34^-28^  lower  than  the  corresponding  iodides  (p.  140). 
The  differences  grow  less  with  increasing  molecular  weight.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons,  so  here  it  may  be  said  that  where 
isomerides  exist,  the  normal  members  have  the  highest  boiling  points. 
The  more  branched  the  carbon  chain,  the  lower  will  the  boiling  point 
lie. 

As  hahid esters  of  the  alcohols,  the  alkylogens  may  be  compared  with 
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the  metallic  halides,  although  the  halogens  are  less  readily  transposed 
by  silver  nitrate.  The  iodides  are  the  most  reactive.  However, 
the  alkylogens  are  excellently  adapted  to  bring  about  the  replacement 
of  metals,  and  thus  unite  atoms  previously  in  union  with  metals,  to 
alcohol  radicals.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  transposition  occa- 
sioned by  the  alkaline  cyanides  (see  nitriles),  and  the  sodium  deriva* 
tives  of  aceto-acetic  ester  (see  this)  and  malonic  ester  (see  this). 
Both  are  synthetic  reactions  of  the  first  importance  (p.  8i).  The 
alkylogens  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  nucleus-syfUheses  of  the 
paraffins  (see  ethane,  p.  82).  They  constitute  the  transition  from 
the  paraffins  and  olefines  to  the  alcohols  (see  these),  into  which  they 
are  converted  by  moist  silver  oxide. 

The  methods  for  the  trans{X)sition  of  alcohols  into  ethers,  into 
mercaptans,  into  alkyl  sulphides  (sulphur  ethers)  and  compound 
mineral  ethers  or  esters,  are  based  upon  the  reactivity  of  the  halogen 
atoms  in  the  alkylogens.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  methods 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  metal  alkyls. 

Among  the  numerous  reactions  of  the  alkylogens,  mention  may  here 
be  made  of  their  power  to  unite  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  bases. 
By  this  means  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  as  well  as 
the  tetra  alkyl  ammonium  halides,  were  obtained. 

The  following  table  contains  the  boiling  points  of  some  of  the 
alkylogens  at  the  ordinary  pressure : 


Name  and  Formala  of  Radical. 


Methyl-, CH,_ 

Ethyl- CH,.CH,_ 

Norm.  Propyl-, CH..CH,.CH,_ 

Isopropyl- (CH,),CH_ 

Nonn.  Butyl-, CH,.  CH,.  CH,.  CHj_ 

Isobutyl-, (CH,), .  CH .  CH,_ 

Sec.  Butyl-, Qh'>^^^^— 

Tcrt.  Butyl- (2h*),C«. 

Norm.  Amyl-, CH, .  (CH,),CIV_ 

Isoamyl-      (CH,),CH .  CH, .  CH,_ 

Diethyl  Methyl-, (C,H.),CH_ 

CH 
Methyl-nonn.-propyl  Methyl-,  ^jT     pu     ch'^^^^ 

Methyl-isopropyl-methyl-,     .  ,«„  %  rn'^^^^ 

Dimethyl-ethyl-methyl-,    .    .  ^r^'"^— 

Norm.  Hexyl-, CH, .  [CH,L .  CH,_ 

Nonn.  Heptyl-, CH, .  [CRX  •  CH,_ 

Norm.  Octyl-, CH, .  [CH,], .  CH,_ 


Chloride. 

Bromide. 

_24«» 

+4.5^ 
380 

44" 
36.5" 

710 

595** 

77-5"* 
68.5° 

100.4® 
92* 

•           •           • 

51.50 

... 
72® 

IO6O 

1290 

100** 

120® 

IO4O 

•  .  ■ 
113® 

910 

115® 

86* 

100® 

1590 
1800 

1550 
1780 
1990 

Iodide. 

43^ 
72® 

102® 

129.6® 
120® 

120® 

103.3® 

148® 
145* 
1440 

138* 
127® 

179® 
203® 
225® 
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Monocblormethane,  CH,C1,  Methyl  Chloride,  is  obtained 
from  methane  or  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  sweet-smelling  gas.  Alcohol 
will  dissolve  35  volumes  of  it,  and  water  4  volumes. 

It  if  prepared  bj  heating  a  mixture  of  I  part  methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  2  parti 
sodimn  chloride,  and  3  parts  sulphuric  acid.  A  better  plan  is  to  conduct  HCl  into 
boiling  methyl  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  {}4  part).  The  disengaged 
gas  is  washed  with  KOH,  and  dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial  methyl 
chloride  usually  occurs  in  a  compressed  condition.  It  was  formerly  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  aniline  dyes,  and  in  producing  cold.  It  is  obtained  by  beating 
trimethylamtne  hydrochloride,  N(CH,)3.  HQ. 

» 

Monochlorethane,  CsHsCl,  Ethyl  Chloride,  is  an  ethereal 
liquid,  boiling  at  12.5° ;  specific  gravity  at  0°  =:  0.921.  It  is  miscible 
with  alcohol,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  prepared  from  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  that  methyl 
chloride  is  obtained  from  its  alcohol.  Its  formation  from  ethyl  hydride 
or  dimethyl  by  means  of  chlorine  (p.  83)  is  important  from  a  theo- 
retical standpoint. 

If  heated  with  water  to  100^  (in  a  sealed  tube),  it  changes  to  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  conversion  is  more  rapid  with  potassium  hydroxide.  In 
dispersed  sunlight,  chlorine  acts  upon  it  to  form  ethylidene  chloride, 
CH, .  CHCl,,  and  other  substitution  products.  Of  these  C,HCl5  was 
formerly  employed  as  jEther  anasiheticus.  Chlorine  converts  ethyl 
chloride,  in  the  presence  of  iron,  into  ethylene  chloride. 

The  boiling  points  of  the  two  propyl  chlorides^  the  three  huiyl  chlorides^  six  amyl 
eklorides^  normal  hexyl-,  heptyl-^  and  octyl-chhridesy  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
Uble.     Myricyl  cfUoride,  CH,[CH,]„CH,C1,  melts  at  64^ 

Methyl  Bromide,  CHtBr — Monobrommethane. — Specific  gravity 
is  1.73  at  o®. 

Ethyl  Bromide^  C,H»Br,  boils  at  39^ ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.47 
at  13^.  Bromine  (6  pts.)  is  run  into  a  mixture  of  red  phosphorus 
(i  pt.)  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol  (6  pts.).  The  mixture  should  be 
chilled  and  constantly  shaken  while  introducing  the  bromine.  The 
reaction  will  be  complete  at  the  expiration  of  several  hours.  The 
ethyl  bromide  is  then  distilled  off,  washed  first  with  a  soda  solution, 
then  with  water,  and  rectified  after  previous  drying  over  calcium 
chloride.  Ethyl  bromide  is  the  ofilicinal  yEther  bramatus.  It  is 
prepared  from  potassium  bromide  and  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  (p.  139). 
It  is  used  as  a  narcotic. 

Propyl  Bromide,  C,Hf6r,  from  the  normal  alcohol,  boils  at  71®;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1.3520  at  20^. 

Itopropyl  Bromide,  C^H^Br,  from  its  corresponding  alcohol,  boils  at  59.5^ ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.3097  at  20^.  It  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  isopropyl  iodide  (B.  15,  1904). 

Upon  boiling  with  almnininm  bromide,  or  by  heating  to  250^,  normal  propyl 
bromide  passes  over  into  the  isopropyl  bromide  fnot  completely,  however)  (B.  x6, 
391).  Such  a  transposition,  due  to  displacement  or  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  occurs 
rather  frequently,  and  is  termed  molecular  transposUion,  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
normal  propyl  bromide,  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  Br,  at  first  breaks  up  into  propylene, 
CHg  •  CH :  CHj  and  HBr  (see  p.  91),  which  then,  according  to  a  common  rule  of 
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addition  (p.  93),  unites  with  the  propylene  to  isopropyl  bromide,  CH,  .  CHBr .  CH,. 
Similarly,  isobutyl  bromide,  (CH,), .  CH .  CH, .  Br,  changes  at  240^  to  tertiary  butyl 
bromide,  (CH,), .  CBr .  CH,.  The  transpositions  occurring  on  heating  the  halogen 
hydrides  with  the  alcohols  may  be  eie^lained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  table  already  referred  to  also  contains  the  boiling  points  of  some  of  the  higher 
homologues. 

Cetyl  Bromide,  CH,[CH,]i^CH,Br,  melte  at  X5*>. 

On  exposure  to  the  air  the  iodides  soon  become  discolored  by  depo- 
sition of  iodine.  The  iodides  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols 
are  easily  converted  by  heat  into  alkylens^  0.11,^  and  HI.  Consult 
A.  243,  30,  upon  the  specific  volumes  of  the  alkyl  iodides. 

Methyl  Iodide,  CH,I,  is  a  heavy,  sweet-smelling  liquid,  boiling 
At  43^»  ^^^  ^^  A  specific  gravity  of  2.19  at  o^.  In  the  cold  it  unites 
with  H,0  to  form  a  crystalline  hydrate,  2CH,I  +  H,0. 

Ethyl  Iodide,  QHsI,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
boiling  at  72®  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.975  at  o**.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Gay-Lussac  in  1815.  It  is  prepared  similarly  to  ethyl  bro- 
mide. 

Propyl  Iodide,  C^H^I,  from  propyl  alcohol,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.7427  at  20^. 

Isopropyl  Iodide,  CtHyl,  is  formed  from  isopropyl  alcohol,  pro- 
pylene glycol,  C|Hg(OH)„  or  from  propylene,  and  is  most  conveni- 
ently prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  glycerol,  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine  (A.  138,  364) : 

C,H,  (OH),  +  5HI  =  CjHyl  +  2I,  -f-  3H,0. 

Here  we  have  allyl  iodide,  CH,  =  CH — CH,I,  produced  first  (see 
below),  and  this  is  further  changed  to  propylene,  CH,  =  CH — CH„ 
and  isopropyl  iodide. 

Isopropyl  Iodide  boils  at  89.5^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.7033  at  20®. 

The  boiling  points  of  some  of  the  higher  alkylogens  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding table.  Cetyl  iodide,  CH,.  [CH^J^^CHil,  melts  at  22<',  and  myricyl  iodide^ 
CH,[CH,]„CH,I,  at  70**. 


II.  HALOID  B8TBRS  OP  THB  UNSATURATED  ALCOHOLS. 

Only  the  haloid  esters  of  the  most  important  olefine  and  acetylene  alcohols  will 
be  given ;  they  are  the  allyl  haloids  and  the  propargyl  haloids.  The  former  are 
prepared  from  allyl  alcohol  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  the  corresponding  compounds  from  ethyl  alcohol.  They  are  isomeric  with  the 
/?•  and  a-haloid  propylenes  (p.  105),  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
adaptability  for  double  decompositions : 


Allyl  Fluoride  (B.  24,  R.  40), 

Allyl  Chloride 

Allyl  Bromide, 

Allyl  Iodide, 


Fomiula. 


CH,  =  CH.CH,Fl 
CH,  =  CH  .  CH,a 
CH,  =  CH.CH,Br 
CH,  =  CH .  CH,I 


Boiling: 
Point. 


— IqO 

460 

7I*> 

lOI® 


Sp.  Gravity. 


0.9379  (20®) 
I.461  (  O®) 
1.789    \\(A 
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The  ally!  haloids  are  liquids  with  leek-like  odor.  Allyl  chloride,  heated  to  loo^ 
with  HCl,  yields  propylene  chloride,  CH,  .  CHCl .  CHjCI.  AUyl  bromide,  heated  to 
loo^  with  HBr,  passes  into  trimethylene  bromide,  CH,Br.  CH,  .  CH,Br.  The  addi- 
tion of  halogens  produces  glycerol  trihaloid  esters. 

Ally  I  Iodide, — This  is  most  frequently  used.  It  is  readily  prepared 
from  glycerol  by  the  action  of  HI,  or  iodine  and  phosphorus. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  at  first  CH,I .  CHI .  CH,I  forms,  but  is  sub- 
sequently decomposed  into  ally!  iodide  and  iodine.  (Preparation : 
A.  285,  191;  326,  206.)  With  excess  of  HI  or  phosphorus  iodide, 
allyl  iodide  is  further  converted  into  propylene  and  isopropyl  iodide 
(see  above). 

By  continued  shaking  of  allyl  iodide  (in  alcoholic  solution)  with  mercury,  ClH^Hgl 
separates  in  colorless  leaflets  (see  mercury  ethyl).  Iodine  liberates  pure  allyl  iodide 
from  this: 

C,H,HgI  +  I,  =  C,H.I  +  Hgl,. 

Alcoholic  potash  .converts  allyl  iodide  into  allyl  ethyl  ether.  With 
potassium  sulphide  it  yields  allyl  sulphide  (p.  150);  with  potassium 
sulphocyanide,  allyl  sulphocyanide^  which  passes  readily  into  allyl 
mustard  oil  (see  this).  Allyl  iodide  has  also  been  used  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  unsaturated  alcohols. 


Name. 

Formala. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Sp.  Gravity. 

IVopargyl  Chloride  fB.  8,  398),  . 
Propargyl  Bromide  (B.  7,  761),  . 
Propargyl  Iodide  (B.  7,  1132),    . 

CH  =  C .  CH,a 
CH  —  C .  CH,Br 
CH  =  C.CH,I 

650 
US'* 

1.0454  (  5^) 

1.5200  (20<*) 
2.0177  (  OO) 

Propargyl  chloride  is  produced  when  phosphorus  trichloride  acts 
upon  propargyl  alcohol. 


B.  B8TBR8  OP  NITRIC  ACID. 

They  are  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  alcohols  and  nitric  acid. 
Nitrous  acid  is  always  produced.  It  is  a  consequence  of  oxidizing, 
secondary  reactions,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  urea : 

CO(NH,),  +  2HNO,  =  CO,  +  2N,  +  3H,0. 

When  much  nitrous  acid  is  present,  it  induces  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitric  acid  ester,  and  causes  explosions. 

Methyl  Nitrmte,  CH,  .O.  NO.,  NUric  MHkyl  Ester,  boils  at  66<>,  and  has  a 
speciBc  gravity,  at  20®,  of  1.182.  When  struck  or  heated  to  150^  it  explodes  yery 
violently. 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  QHj .  O .  NO,,  Nitric  Ethyl  Ester. 

Ethyl  nitrate  is  a  colorless,  pleasant-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  86^,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  I.I12,  at  15*^.     It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a 
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white  ligbt.  It  will  explode  if  suddenly  exposed  to  high  heat.  Heated  with 
ammonia,  it  passes  into  ethylamine  nitrate.  Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  it  into 
hydroxylamine. 

Thtpropyl  esUr,  C,Hf  .O.  NO,,  (B.  14,  421)  boils  at  Xio^  the  isopropyl ester  zX 
X0l-I02^y  and  the  isobtUyl  ester  at  123*^. 


C.  B8TBR8  OP  NITROUS  ACID. 

These  are  isomeric  with  the  nitro-paraffins.  The  group  NO,  is 
present  in  both ;  while,  however,  in  the  nitro-compounds  nitrogen  is 
combined  with  carbon,  in  the  esters  the  union  is  effected  by  oxygen : 

C,Hj .  NO,  C,H5 .  O .  NO. 

Nitro-ethane.  Nitrons  Ethyl  Eater. 

The  nitrous  esters,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  different  structure, 
decompose  into  alcohols  and  nitrous  acid  when  acted  on  by  alkalies. 
Similar  treatment  will  not  decompose  the  nitro-cqppounds.  Nascent 
hydrogen  (tin  and  hydrochloric  acid)  converts  the  latter  into  amines, 
while  the  esters  are  saponified. 

Nitrons  acid  esters  are  produced  in  (i)  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  upon  the  alcohols ; 
(2)  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  silver  nitrite  (B.  25,  R.  571).  Nitro-paraffins, 
with  high  boiling  points,  are  formed  simultaneously. 

Methyl  Nitrite,  Nitrous  Methyl  Ester,  CH,.  O .  NO,  boils  at  — 12<'. 

Ethyl  Nitrite,  Nitrous  Ethyl  Ester,  CLH^ .  O .  NO,  is  a  mobile,  yellowish  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0.947,  at  15®,  and  boils  at  -fi^^*  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
possesses  an  odor  resembling  that  of  apples.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  nitrite  upon  alcohol  (A.  253, 251  Anm.).  It  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient of  Spiritus  atheris  nitrosi. 

When  ethyl  nitrite  stands  with  water  it  gradually  decomposes,  nitrogen  oxide  being 
eliminated;  an  explosion  may  occur  under  some  conditions.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
changes  it  into  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

Normal  Butyl  Nitrite,  QH, .  O .  NO,  boils  at  75^  the  secondary  at  68^,  and  the 
tertiary,  C(CH,), .  O .  NO,  at  77**. 

Isoamyl  Nitrite,  CJiXy^ .  O .  NO,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fermentation  amyl 
alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  is  a  yellow  liquid  boiling  at  96^ ;  its  specific  gravity  is  o.  902.  An 
explosion  takes  place  when  the  vapors  are  heated  to  250^.  Nascent  hydrogen  changes 
it  into  amyl  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Heated  with  methyl  alcohol,  it  is  transformed  into 
methyl  nitrite  and  amyl  alcohol.  The  result  is  the  same  if  ethyl  alcohol  be  used 
(B.  ao,  656). 

Annrl  nitrite,  <'  Amylium  nitrosum,**  is  used  in  medicine,  and  also  for  the  prepara> 
tion  of  nitroso-  and  diazo-compounds. 

Note. — DioMO-ethoxane,  C,H^O .  N  =  N  —  O .  C^H.,  results  from  the  interaction 
of  ethyl  iodide  and  nitrosyl  silver  (NOAg),.  It  is  the  ester  of  hyponitrous  acid 
(B.  zx,  X630). 

D.  B8TBR8  OP  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

(i)  The  neutral  esters  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  alkyl  iodides  upon  silver 
sulphate,  SO^Ag,;  they  are  also  produced,  in  slight  quantity,  on  heating  the  primary 
esters  or  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid.  They  can  be  extracted  with  chloroform  from 
the  product,  and  are  heavy  liquids,  soluble  in  ether,  possess  an  odor  like  that  of  pep- 
permint, and  boil  without  decomposition.  They  will  sink  in  water,  and  gradually 
decompose  into  a  primary  ester  and  alcohol : 
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S^«<0 :  §5  +  ^«^  =  SO,  <gH^»"»  +  C,H5 .  OH. 

The  Dimethyl Eiter,  S0,(0 .  CH,),,  boils  at  iSS^.  The  </i//>iy/  ester,  SO,(O.C,Hj)„ 
boils  at  208^.  It  is  formed  also  from  SO,  and  (C,H^),0,  and  when  heated  with  alco- 
hol, ethyl  sulphuric  acid  and  ethyl  ether  are  produced  (B.  13,  1699 ;  15,  947). 

(2)  The  primary  esters  or  ether-acids  are  produced  (i)  when  the 
alcohols  are  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: 

SO,(OH),  +  C,Hj .  OH  =  S0,<  ok^"*  +  ^^• 

The  reaction  takes  place  only  when  aided  by  heat,  and  it  is  not  complete,  becanse 
the  mixture  always  contains  free  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  (compare  p.  137).  The 
reaction  does  proceed  to  completion  if  the  alcohol  be  dissolved  in  very  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  SO|  in  the  form  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  be  then  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
well-cooled  solution  (B.  a8,  R.  31).  To  isolate  the  ether-acids,  the  product  of  the  reac- 
tion is  diluted  with  water  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of  barium  carbonate.  In  this 
way  the  unaffected  sulphuric  acid  is  thrown  out  as  barium  sulphate ;  the  barium  salts 
of  the  ether-acids  are  soluble  and  crystallize  out  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 
To  obtain  the  acids  in  a  free  state  their  salts  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  the 
lead  salts  (obtained  by  saturating  the  acids  with  lead  carbonate)  may  be  decomposed 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Even  secondary  alcohols,  by  careful  cooling  of  the  components,  are  capable  of 
fonning  ether  sulphuric  acids — e.  g,^  ethyl  propyl  carbinol  (B.  a6,  1203). 

(2)  The  ether  acids  also  result  from  the  union  of  the  alkylens  with  concentrated 
salphuric  acid. 

Properties. — ^These  acids  are  thick  liquids,  which  cannot  be  distilled. 
They  sometimes  crystallize.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

(i)  When  boiled  or  warmed  with  water  they  break  down  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol : 

SO,<^H^«^*  +  H,0  =  SO,H, -f  CjHj .  OH. 

(2)  When  distilled,  they  yield  sulphuric  acid  and  alkylens  (p.  92). 

(3)  Upon  heating  them  with  alcohols,  simple  and  mixed  ethers  (p. 
133)  are  produced. 

They  show  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  furnish  salts  which  dissolve 
quite  readily  in  water,  and  crystallize  without  great  trouble.  The  salts 
gradually  change  to  sulphates  and  alcohol  when  they  are  boiled  with 
water.  Those  with  the  alkalies  are  frequently  applied  in  different  reac- 
tions. Thus  with  KSH  and  K,S  they  )rield  mercaptans  and  thio-ethers 
(p.  149);  with  salts  of  fatty  acids  they  furnish  esters,  and  with  KCN 
the  alkyl  cyanides,  etc. 

Methyl  Sulphuric  Acid,  SO.(CH,)H,  is  a  thick  oil. 

Ethyl  Sulphuric  Acid,  SOjyfi^)Yi,  is  obtained  by  mixing  I  part  alcohol  with  2 
parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  potassium  salt,  S04(C,H.)K,  is  anhydrous ; 
it  crystallizes  in  plates.  The  barium  and  calcium  salts  crystallize  in  large  tablets 
with  two  molecules  of  H,0  each  (A.  ai8,  300). 

The  chlorides  or  chloranhydrides  of  the  ether  sulphuric  acids  (  S0,<9 '  ^^^»  ), 
«3 
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called  esters  of  chlorsulphonic  adds,  result  in  (i)  the  action  of  sulphuryl  chloride 
upon  the  alcohols : 

CjHj .  OH  +  SOjCl,  =  SO,<Q-  ^^»  +  HCl ; 

Chloride  of  Ethvl 
Sulphuric  Add. 

(2)  by  the  action  of  PQ5  upon  salts  of  the  ether  acids  ;  (3)  by  the  union  of  the  olefincs 
with  Q.  S(XH;  (4)  by  the  union  of  SO,  with  the  alkyl  chlorides;  and  (5)  by  the 
action  of  SO,  upon  the  esters  of  hypochlorous  acid  (B.  zg,  860) : 

so,  +  ao .  c,H, = so,<  g"  c„^ 

All  are  liquids  with  penetrating  odor.  G>ld  water  decomposes  them  very  slowly, 
with  the  formation  of  the  ether  acids.  These  they  yield,  togedier  with  ethyl  chlorides, 
on  adding  alcohol  to  them.     The  reaction  is  rather  energetic. 

Chloride  of  Ethyl  Sulphuric  Acid,  C-H^ .  O .  SO,Q,  boils  at  about  152^  Methyl 
Sulphuric  Chloride,  CH, .  O .  SO,a,  boils  at  I32<». 


B.  B8TBR8  OP  8Ylf  If  BTRICAL  SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

The  empirical  formula  of  sulphurous  acid,  SOtH,,  may  have  one  of 
two  possible  structures : 

^<OH  ^  "^«  •  ^"• 

Symm.  Sulphurous  Acid.  Unsymm.  SulphuTons  Add. 

The  ordinary  sulphites  correspond  to  formula  2,  and  it  appears  that 
in  them  one  atom  of  metal  is  in  direct  combination  with  sulphur : 

Ag.SOj.OAg  K.SOj.OH. 

Silver  Sulphite.  Prim.  Pot.  Sulphite. 

Silver  sulphite,  AgSO, .  OAg,  when  acted  upon  by  ethyl  iodide, 
yields  the  ethyl  ester  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  C,H5 .  SOt  •  C,H(,  which 
splits  off  an  ethyl  group  when  treated  with  caustic  potash,  and  yields 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  C,H( .  SOgH,  the  oxidation  product  of  ethyl 
mercaptan,  CsH^SH.  The  sulpho-acidszxidi  their  esters,  which  must  be 
viewed  as  esters  of  unsymmetrical  sulphurous  acid,  will  be  described 
after  the  mercaptans. 

Esters  of  Symmetrical  Sulphurous  Acid. 

These  are  produced  in  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride,  SOG,  (A.  Ill,  93),  ot 
sulphur  monochloride,  S|C1,,  upon  alcohols : 

SOCl,  +  2C,H, .  OH  =  S0<^  ■  92*  +  *HQ  "^ 
SjO,  +  3C,H, .  OH  =  SO<Q  •  &^»  +  CjH^.  SH  +  iKCL 

The  mercaptan  that  is  simultaneously  formed  sustains  further  decompositioc. 
The  sulphites  thus  produced  are  volatile  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  with  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  peppermint,  and  decomposed  by  water,  especially  when  heated, 
into  alcohols  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphurous  Methyl  Etter,  S0(0 .  CH,),,  methyl  sulphite,  boils  at  121®. 
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The  Ethyl  Ester,  SO(O.C,H^)„  boib  at  I6I^     lU  specific  gravity  at  o^  is 

1. 106.    PC1(  converts  it  into  the  chloride,  SO<q   p^u    a  liquid  boiling  at  122^,  and 

decomposed  by  water  into  alcohol,  SO,  and  HCl.     It  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  sulphonic 
chloride,  C^H^.  SO,Q  (p.  153).    On  mixing  the  ester  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the 

equivalent  amount  of  KOH,  a  potassium  salt,  ^^0.<qV/^    ^  separates  in  glistening 

scales.     This  is  viewed  as  a  salt  of  the  unstable  ethyl  sulphurous  add. 


P.  ESTERS  OP  HYPOCHLOROU8  AND  PERCHLORIC  ACIDS. 

The  Esters  of  hypochlorous  acid,  ClOH,  form  on  mixing  concentrated  aqueous 
solutions  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  alcohol.  They  are  unpleasantly-smelling,  explo- 
sive liquids  (B.  z8,  1767  ;  19,  857).  The  perchloric  acid  esters  are  also  explosive, 
and  result  from  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  silver  perchlorate. 

Methyl  Hypochlorite  boils  at  I2<> ;  Ethyl  Hypochlorite,  ClOCjH^,  boils  at 
36**. 

Sulphur  dioxide  converts  these  esters  into  chlorsulphonic  esters  (p.  146),  while 
with  kCN  they  yield  ckiorimido-carbonic  add  esiers  (see  these). 


O.  ESTERS  OP  BORIC  ACID.  ORTHO-PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  SYM .  PHOS- 
PHOROUS ACID,  ARSENIC  ACID,  SYM.  ARSENIOUS  ACID.  AND 

THE  SILICIC  ACIDS. 

These  esters  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  BCl,,  POCL,  PCI,,  AsBrg,  SiCl^ 
SigOCIf  upon  alcohols  and  sodium  alcoholates.  Caustic  alkalies  saponify  them  with 
the  production  of  alcohols  and  alkali  salts  of  the  respective  inorganic  acids.  Most 
of  them  are  decomposed  entirely  or  in  part  by  water. 

Methyl  Borate,  B(0  .  CH,)„  boils  at  650. 


Ethyl  Borate,  B(0  .  C|H|)t,  boils  at  119°,  and  bums  with  a  green-colored  flame. 

ric  Ester,  P0(0 .  CLH5),, 
Sym.  Triethyl  Phosphorous  Ester,  P(0 .  C,H^)„  boils  at  191^. 


Triethyl  Phosphoric  Ester,  P0(0 .  C-Hg),,  boils  at  215 


For  the  alkylized  derivatives  of  unsymmetrical  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous 
adds — ^the  phospho-  and  phosphinic  acids— compare  the  phosphines  and  phos- 
phorus bases  (see  these). 

Triethyl  Arsenic  Ester,  AsO(0 .  C,H()„  boils  at  235°,  and  results  irom  the 
interaction  of  silver  arsenate  and  ethyl  iodide. 

Sym.  Triethyl  Arsenious  Ester,  As(OC,H^),,  boils  at  166^. 

Compare  Arsenic  bases  fsee  these)  for  arsenic  derivatives  corresponding  to  the 
phospho-  and  phosphinic  acids. 

Ethyl  Ortho-silicic  Ester,  Si(0 .  C,Hg)4,  boils  at  l65« ;  SiCOCH,)^,  at  I20-I22<'. 

Ethyl DisUicU  Ester,  Si,0(0 .  C,H.),,  boils  at  2360. 

Ethyl  MetasUicu  Ester,  SiO(0 .  C^Hs),,  boils  at  about  3600. 

The  silicic  esters  bum  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  The  ortho-  and  metasilicic 
esters  correspond  to  the  ortho-  and  meta-  or  ordinary  carbonic  acid  esters :  C(OC, 
H«)4  SDd  C0(0C;H,),. 


3.  SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  ALCOHOL  RADICALS. 

The  sulphydrates  and  sulphides  correspond  to  the  metallic  hy- 
droxides and  oxides,  while  the  sulphur  analogues  of  the  alcohols  and 
ethers  are  the  thithalcohols  or  tnercaptans  and  thio- ethers  or  aikyt' 
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sulphides^  and  the  alkaline  polysulphides  find  their  analogues  in  the 
alkyl  pofymlphides  : 

H}0;  N^}0.       ^\]0;  g.Jo;        <^^}o 

Ethyl  Sulphydnte.  Ethyf  Sulphide. 


Ethyl  Disulphide. 


A.  Mercaptans,  Thio-alcohols,  or  Alkyl-sulphydrates. — 

Although  the  mercaptans  closely  resemble  the  alcohols  in  general,  the 
sulphur  in  them  imparts  additional  specific  properties.  In  the  alcohols 
the  H  of  OH  is  replaceable  by  alkali  metals  almost  exclusively ;  in 
the  mercaptans  it  can  also  be  replaced  by  heavy  metals.  The  mercap- 
tans react  very  readily  with  mercuric  oxide,  to  form  crystalline  com- 
pounds : 

aC^Hj .  SH  +  HgO  =  (C^H^ .  S),Hg  +  H,0. 

Hence  their  designation  as  mercaptans  (from  Mercurium  captans). 
The  metal  derivatives  of  the  mercaptans  are  termed  tnercaptidcs. 

The  methods  for  their  formation  are : 

(1)  By  the  action  of  the  alkylogens  npon  potassium  sulphydrate  in  alcoholic 
solution : 

C,H,C1  +  KSH  =  CjHj .  SH  +  KQ. 

(2)  By  distilling  salts  of  the  sulphuric  esters  with  potassium  sulphydrate  or  potas- 
sium sulphide  (see  p.  145)  : 

so,<3k^^  +  ^^^ = ^^»  •  ^^  +  ^*^- 

The  neutral  esters  of  sulphuric  acid — t.  g.,  S0,(0.  C,H(),  (p.  145) — also  yield 
mercaptans  when  heated  with  KSH. 

(3)  A  direct  replacement  of  the  oxygen  of  alcohols  and  ethers  by  sulphur  may  be 
attained  by  phosphorus  sulphide : 

SC^HjOH  -h  P,S,  =  5C,H, .  SH  +  PA- 

(4)  By  reduction  of  the  chlorides  of  the  sulphonic  acids  (see  these): 

C,H, .  SOjCl  +  6H  =  CjHjSH  +  HCl  -f-  2H,0. 
This  reaction  recalls  the  reduction  of  the  acid  chlorides  to  primaiy  alcohols. 

Properties  and  Transpositions  of  the  Mercaptans, — ^The  mercaptans 
are  colorless  liquids,  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable, garlic-like  odor. 

(x)  Moderate  oxidation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuryl  chloride,  or 
iodine  converts  the  mercaptans  or  mercaptides  into  disulphides  (see  these^. 

(2)  When  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  the  mercaptans  yield  the  sulpnonic  acids. 
G>nversely,  the  mercaptans  result  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphonic  adds. 

(3)  ^7  their  union  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  there  result  mereapials  and  mer* 
eaptplsy--^.  g„  CH,CH(SC,Hj),.  (CH5),C(SC,Hj)„— which  wUl  be  treated  at  tho 
conclusion  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  (see  tliese). 
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Ethyl  Mercaptan,  CjHj .  SH,  boils  at  36^.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
20^  is  0.839.  ^^  ^s  ^^^  i^ost  important  and  was  the  first  discovered  mer- 
captan  (1834,  Zeise,  A.  xi,  i).'  Despite  its  fearful  odor,  it  is  techni- 
cally made  from  ethyl  chloride  and  potassium  sulphydrate.  It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphonaL  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  \ 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mercury  mercaptide,  (CjHj .  S),Hg,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  bril- 
liant leaflets,  mel  ting  at  86^,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When 
mercaptan  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  HgCl,,  the  compound 
CjHi .  S .  HgCl  is  precipitated.  The  potassium  and  sodium  compounds 
are  best  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metals  in  mercaptan  diluted  with 
ether ;  they  crystallize  in  white  needles. 

Methyl  Afercapian,  CH,SH,  boils  at  +  6<>;  n-pro^l  mercapian  at  (J^ ;  isopropyl 
mercaptan  at  59^ ;  n-butyl  merca^n  at  98^ ;  allyl  mercaptan^  CgH^SH,  at  90°. 

n-Butyl  Mercaptan  is  found  in  secretions  of  the  stink-badger  of  the  Philippines 
(Myd&us  Marchei  Huet)  (Pharm.  Centralhalle,l896,  No.  34). 

B.  Sulphides  or  Thio-ethers. — These  are  obtained  like  the  mer- 
captans : 

1.  ^y  the  action  of  alkylogens  upon  potassium  sulphide. 

2.  By  distillation  of  salts  of  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acids  with  potassium 
sulphide. 

3.  By  the  action  of  P,Ss  upon  ethers. 

4.  Upon  heating  the  lead  mercaptides : 

1.  2C,H.C1  -I-  K,S  =  (C,H5),S  4-  2Ka. 

2.  2S0,<gj^^«"»  +  K,S  =  (C,HO,S  +  2K,S04. 

3.  5(C,H5)iO  +  PA  =  5(SH*).S  +  PA. 

Further,  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl  haloids  and  potassium  on  sodium 
mercaptides,  when  mixed  thio-ethers  are  also  produced: 

5.     C,H,SNa  +  C,H5l  =  (C,H5),S  +  NaI 

CjHjSNa  -f  CjH^I  =  C,Hj.  S.  C,H^  +  Nal. 

Methods  i,  2,  and  5  are  analogous  to  those  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  corresponding  ethers. 

The  sulphides,  like  the  mercaptans,  are  colorless  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  impure  their  odor  is  very  disagreeable, 
but  quite  ethereal  when  pure  (B.  27,  1239). 

Transpositions, — The  sulphides  are  characterised  by  their  additive  power,  (i) 
They  unite  with  Br,,  and  (2)  with  metallic  chlorides — e,  g.^  (^H5),S.  HgCl,, 
r(C,H5),S]^  PtQf ;  (3)  also  with  alkyl  iodides  to  sulphine  iodides  (p.  150) ;  (4) 
Uiey  are  oxidized  to  sulphoxides  (p.  159}  and  sulphones  (p.  159)  by  nitric  acid. 

Methyl  Sulphide,  (CH,),S,  boils  at  37.5<'. 

Bthyl  Sulphide,  rC,H5),S,  boils  at  9i<'. 

H'Propyl  sulphide,  (C,Hf),S,  boils  at  130-135^;  n-butyl  sulphide  at  182^;  isobuiyl 
sulphide  •a  173^'. 

Cetyl  Sulphide,  (CmH„),S,  fuses  at  57''. 

The  sulphides  of  vinyl  and  allyl  alcohols  occur  in  nature.  They  are  far  more  im- 
portant tlum  the  sulphides  of  the  normal  alcohols.  This  is  particularly  true  of  allyl 
sulphide. 
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Vinyl  Sulphide ^  (C,H,),S,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  oO  of  Allium  ursimnn^ 
and  is  perfectly  similar  to  aflyl  sulphide.  It  boils  at  loi^ ;  its  specific  gravity  is  o.  9125. 
It  forms  (C.H,Br,  ^SBr,  with  six  atoms  of  bromine.  SiWer  oxide  changes  it  to  vinjl 
«*«•.  (C,"i)fO  (P-  136)  (A.  241,  90). 

AUyl  Sulphide,  (C,Ht),S,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
garlic  (from  Allium  sativum)^  and  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
garlic  with  water  (Wertheim,  1844).  It  occurs  in  many  of  the  Cruet- 
feres.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  digesting  allyl  iodide  with 
potassium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a  colorless,  disagree- 
able-smelling oil,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  140^.  It 
forms  crystalline  precipitates  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  HgCl,  and 
PtCl4.  With  silver  nitrate  it  yields  the  crystalline  compound  (C|Hft), 
S .  2AgNO,. 

Allyl  mustard  oil  is  produced  on  heating  the  mercury  derivative  with 
potassium  sulphocyanide.  Vinyl  mustard  oil  is  prepared  in  an  analo- 
gous manner. 

C.  Alkyl  Disulphides  are  produced  (x)  like  the  alkyl  monosalphides  upon  dis- 
tilling salts  of  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acids  or  cukylogens  with  potassium  disulphide ;  (2) 
by  the  action  of  iodine  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  mercaptides ;  (3)  by  the 
action  of  snlphuryl  chloride  on  the  mercaptans : 

I.     2S0,<g^^"»  +  K,S,  =  (C,H,),S,  +  2K^,. 

a.  2C,HjSK  -f  I,  =  CjHjS— S— C,H,  +  2KI. 

3.  2C,HjSH  +  SO.Cl,  =  (C,H5),S,  4-  SO,  +  2Ha. 

When  bromine  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  two  mercaptans,  mixed  alkyl  disulphides  are 
produced  (6.  I9f  3132).  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  the  alkyl  disulphides  to  mer- 
captans, while  zinc  dust  converts  them  into  zinc  mercaptides : 

(C,Hj),S,  +  Zn  =  (C,H5S),Zn. 

Mercaptides  result  on  heating  them  with  potassium  disulphide  (B.  19,  3129 ;  com- 
pare also  phenyl  disulphide),  and  dilute  nitric  acid  changes  them  to  alkyl  thiosul- 
phonic  esters  (p.  153). 

Methyl  Disulphide,  (C,H,),S„  boils  at  1120.  Eth^l  Disulphide,  (C,Hs),S„  boils 
at  151^.     They  are  oils  with  an  odor  like  that  of  garUc. 

D.  Sulphine  or  Sulphonium  Compounds  fB.  27,  505  AHm,\  (i)  The  sul- 
phides of  the  alcohol  radicals  (thio-ethers)  comoine  with  the  iodides  (also  with 
bromides  and  chlorides)  of  the  alcohol  radicals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more 
rapidly  on  application  of  heat,  and  form  crystalline  compounds : 

(C,H.),S  +  C,H,I  =  (C,H,),SI. 

Triethyl  Sulphonium  Iodide. 

These  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  halogen  derivatives  of  the  strong  basic 
radicals.  By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  the  halogen  atom  in  them  may  be 
leplaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  hydroxides  similar  to  potassium  hydroxide  be  formed : 

(C^H^j^SI  +  AgOH  =  (C,H,),S .  OH  +  Agl. 

(2)  The  sulphine  or  sulphonium  haloids  are  also  obtained  on  heating  the  sulphur 
ethers  with  the  halogen  hydrides,  and  (3)  the  alkyl  sulphides  with  iodine  (Bw 
S5,  R.  641): 
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2(C|H,),S  +  HI  =  (CjH.),SI  +  CJFLSH 

(4^  The  acid  chlorides  react  similarly. 

(5)  Bj  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  metallic  sulphides : 

SnS  +  3CH,I  =  SnI,  +  (CH,),SI. 

Often  when  the  alkyl  iodides  act  on  the  sulphides  of  higher  alkyls  the  latter  are 
displaced  (B.  8,  825). 

(C,H5),S .  CH3I  and  r  h'-^^  *  ^^ft^  ""^  ^^^  isomeric,  in  which  case  a  difference 

of  the  4  valences  of  S  would  be  proven,  but  identical  (6.  aa,  R.  648). 

The  sulphonium  hydroxides  are  crystalline,  efflorescent,  strongly  basic  bodies, 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Like  the  alkalies,  they  precipitate  metallic  hydroxides  from 
metallic  salts,  set  ammonia  free  from  ammoniacal  salts,  absorb  CO,  and  saturate 
acids,  with  the  formation  of  neutral  salts : 

(C,H.),S .  OH  +  NO,H  =  (CjHJjS .  NO,  +  H,0. 

We  thus  observe  that  relations  similar  to  those  noted  with  the  nitrogen  group  pre- 
vail with  sulphur  ^also  with  selenium  and  tellurium).  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
combine  with  four  nydrogen  atoms  (also  with  alcoholic  radicals)  to  form  the  groups 
ammonium,  NH^,  and  phosphonium,  PH^,  which  yield  compounds  similar  to  those 
of  the  alkali  metals.  Sulphur  and  its  analogues  combine  in  like  manner  with  three 
univalent  alkyls,  and  give  sulphonium  and  sulphine  derivatives.  Other  non-metals 
and  the  less  positive  metals,  like  lead  and  tin,  exhibit  a  perfectly  similar  behavior. 
By  addition  of  hydrogen  or  alkyls  they  acquire  a  strongly  basic,  metallic  character 
(see  the  metallo-organic  compounds  and  also  the  aromatic  iodonium  bases). 

Trimethyl  Sulphonium  Iodide,  (CH,),SI,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  white  needles.  At  215^  it 
breaks  down  quietly  into  methyl  sulphide  and  methyl  iodide.  Platlnic  chloride  pre- 
cipitates, from  solutions  of  its  chloride,  a  chloroplatinate,  [(CH]|),SCn,  .  PtCl^, 
very  similar  to  ammonium  platinum  chloride.  Trimethyl  Sulpnonium  Hydroxide, 
(CH,),SOH,  consists  of  deliquescent  crystals  with  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

Consult  B.  24,  R.  906,  upon  the  refractive  power  and  the  lowering  of  the  freesing 
point  of  sulphine  compounds. 

£.  Sulphoxides  and  Sulphones,  as  mentioned  (p.  149),  result 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  with  nitric  acid : 

9H.>S — S-  §«.>S0  3-  §|h>SO.. 

Ethyl  Sulphide.  Ethyl  Sttlphozlde.  Ethyl  Sulphone. 

The  sulphoxides  may  be  compared  to  the  ketones.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces 
them  to  sulphides.  Methyl-  and  Ethyl  Sulphoxides  are  thick  oils,  which  combine 
with  nitric  acid :  (CH,),SO .  NO,H.  Barium  carbonate  will  liberate  the  sulphoxides 
firom  these  salts.  Methyl  Sulphozide  is  also  formed  when  silver  oxide  acts  upon 
wutkyl  sulph-bromide^  (CH,),SBr,. 

The  sulphones^  obtained  from  the  sulphoxides  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  oxida- 
tion with  potassium  permanganate,  may  also  be  regarded  as  esters  of  the  alkyl  sul- 
phinic  acids  (see  these),  because  they  can  be  prepared  from  salts  of  the  latter  through 
the  action  of  alkyl  iodides : 

CjHj .  SO,K  -h  CjH,!  =  ^H*>SO,  +  KI. 

However,  they  are  not  true  esters,  but  remarkable  compounds,  characterized  by 
great  stability,  in  which  both  alcohol  radicals  are  linked  to  sulphur.  They  cannot 
be  reduced  to  sulphides. 

Methyl  Sulpham,  (CH,),SO„  melts  at  I09<>  and  boils  at  238^ 
Ethyl  Stt/phone,  (C,H,)^0„  melts  at    yo**  and  boils  at  248^. 
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ALKYL  8ULPHONIC  ACIDS,  ALKYL  THI08ULPHURIC  ACIDS,  ALKYL 
THI08ULPH0NIC  ACIDS,  AND  ALKYL  8ULPHINIC  ACIDS. 

These  compouDds  have  the  general  formulas : 

r'.  sojoh  r's.so.h  r^  so,sh  r^  so.h 

c;h..so,oh        c,h.s.so,h        c,h..so,sh        c,Hj.so,h 

Ethyl  Sulphonic         Ethyl  Thiosulphuric     Ethyl  Thiosulphonic       Ethyl  Sulphinic 
Acid.  Acid.  Acid.  Acid. 

F.  Sulphonic  Acids. 

Thesulpho-acids  or  sulphonic  acids  contain  the  sulpho-group  — SO, .  OH.  joined  to 
carbon.  This  is  evident  from  their  production  by  the  oxidation  of  the  mercaptans, 
and  from  their  re-oonversion  into  mercaptans  (p.  148).  They  can  be  viewed  as 
ester  derivatives  of  the  unsymmetrical  sulphurous  acid,  HSO.OH  (p.  I46). 

Formation. — (i)  Their  salts  result  from  the  interaction  of  alkaline  sulphites  and 
alkyl  iodides ;  their  esters  are  formed  when  alkyl  iodides  act  upon  silver  sulphite : 

K .SO,.  OK  +  C,H5l  =  C,H^.  SO,OK  +  KI 

Potassium  Ethyl  Sulphonate. 

Ag .  SO, .  OAg  +  2C,H,I  =  C,H. .  SO, .  O .  C,H,  +  2 Agl. 

Ethyl  Sulphonic  Ethyl  Ester. 

(2)  By  oxidation  of  (a)  the  mercaptans ;  (b)  the  alkyl  disulphides ;  (c)  the  alkyl 
thiocyanates  with  nitric  acid : 

C,H,SH 
[^HjS],       \ >-  C,H5.  SO.H. 


'^H.sj,     y 

:,H5S.CNJ 


S3)  The  alkyl  sulphinic  acids  are  readily  oxidized  to  sulphonic  acids. 
4)  The  sulpho-acids  can  be  formed  further  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur 
trioxide  upon   alcohols,   ethers,   and   various  other  bodies.     This  reaction  is  very 
common  with  benzene  derivatives  and  proceeds  without  difficulty. 

Properties  and  TVanspositions. — ^Tbese  acids  are  thick  liquids,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  generally  crystallizable.  They  suffer  decomposition  when  exposed  to 
heat,  but  are  not  altered  when  boiled  with  alkaline  hydroxides.  When  fused  with 
solid  alkalies  they  bseak  up  into  sulphites  and  alcohols : 

CjHj .  SO, .  OK  -f  KOH  =  KSO, .  OK  +  C,H, .  OH. 

PCI5  changes  them  to  chlorides, — i.  ^.,  C,H^.  S0,C1, — which  become  mercaptans 
through  the  agency  of  hydrogen,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  alcoholates  pass  into  the 
neutral  esters — C^H^.  SO,.  ^Hj  (p.  146). 

Many  of  these  reactions  plainly  indicate  that  in  the  sulphonic  acids  the  sulphur  is 
directly  combined  with  the  alky  Is,  and  that  very  probably,  therefore,  in  the  sulphites 
the  one  metallic  atom  is  directly  united  to  sulphur.  The  sulphonic  esters  boil  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  esters  of  symmetrical  sulphurous  acid  (p.  146).  Alkalies 
convert  the  latter  into  sulphites  and  alcohol,  whereas  in  the  sulphonic  esters  only  one 
alkyl  group — ^that  not  directly  linked  to  sulphur — is  removed. 

Methyl  Sulphonic  Acid,  CH. .  SO,H,  was  synthetically  prepared  by  Kolbe  in 
1845  from  carbon  disulphide.  Qilorine  converted  the  latter  into  trichlormethyl 
sulphonic  chloride,  which  was  changed  to  the  corresponding  acid,  and  the  latter 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  methyl  sulphonic  acid,  just  as  acetic  acid  is  obtained 
from  trichlor-acetic  atid  (see  this)  (A.  54,  174)  : 

C  -f  2S  =  CS, >  CCl, .  S0,C1  >  CCl, .  SO,H  >-  CH, .  SO,H. 

Trichlormethyl  sulphonic  acid  will  be  discussed  later,  after  carbonic  acid. 
Barium  Salt,  (CH,.  SO,),Ba  -|-  >^H,0.     Methyl  Sulpho-chhride,  CH,.  S0,C1, 
boils  at  i6o^ 
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Bthyl  Sulphonic  Acid,  CLH^.  SO,H,  is  oxidized  by  concentrated  nitric  add  to 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  CjH.O .  SO.H  (p.  144). 

Its  lea4i  salt,  (CjEj .  SOg),Pb,  is  readily  soluble.  Its  chloride,  CjHj .  S0,C1,  boils  at 
1770.  lu  meihyl  ester,  CjHjSOjCH,,  boils  at  1980.  Its  ethyl  ester,  CjH^ .  SO, .  C,H^ 
t)oils  at  2I3.4<^. 

G.  Alkyl  ThioBulphuric  Acids. 

I.  The  well-crystallized  alkali  salts  of  these  acids  are  made  by  acting  upon  alka- 
line hyposulphites  with  primary  saturated  alkyl  iodides  (B.  7,  646,  11 5 7)  or  alkyl 
bcomides  (B.  96,  996) : 

CjHJ  +  NaS .  SO,Na  =  C^H^S .  SO,Na  +  Nal. 

Sodium  ethyl  thiosulphate  is  called  Bunt^s  salt,  after  its  discoverer.  (2)  It  also 
TCSolts  when  iodine  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  sodium  mercaptide  and  sodium  sulphite : 

CjHjSNa  +  NaSOjNa  +  I,  =  CjHjS .  SO,Na  -f  aNal. 

The  free  acids  are  not  stable.  Mineral  acids  convert  sodium  ethyl  thiosulphate 
into  mercaptan  and  primary  sodium  sulphate.  Heat  breaks  down  the  salts  into 
bisulphides,  neutral  potassium  sulphate,  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

H.  The  Alkyl  Thiosulphonic  Acids. 

These  acids  are  only  stable  in  salts  and  esters.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  sulpho-acids  upon  potassium  sulphide :  CiH^  .  SO.Cl  -f-  K,S  =  KCl  -f- 
CLH. .  SO. .  SK.  The  esters,  R .  SO,SR,  of  this  new  class  were  formerly  called  alkyl 
dismphoxtdes,  R,S,0,,  and  are  obtained  (l)  from  the  alkali  salts  by  the  action  of 
the  alkyl  bromides  ( B.  15, 123)  :  CjH^ .  SO,  .  SK  -f  C,H.Br  =  C,Hj .  SO, .  SC,H.  + 
KBr;  and  (2)  by  the  oxidation  of  mercaptans  and  alxyl  disulphides  with  dilute 
nitric  acid :  (C,H5),S,  -|-  O,  =  C,H5 .  SO, .  SC,!!^.  These  esters  are  liquids,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  possessed  of  a  disgusting  onion-like  odor  (B.  ig,  1241,  3131).  Ethyl 
Thiosulphuric  Bthyl  Bster,  (^H^ .  SO, .  S .  C,Hg,  boils  at  I30°-I40°. 

I.  Esters  of    Hydrosulphurous  Acid — Sulphinic  Acids.      Two  structural 

rv  H     ^' 

formulas  are  possible  for  hydrosulphurous  acid :  H .  SO .  OH  and  tt>SO,.      Re- 

IV 

place  one  hydrogen  atom  and  the  sulphinic  acids  result,  €,g,,(i) .CjH^ .  SO . OH  or 

(a)  §"»>SO,. 

The  true  alkyl  sulphinic  esters  are  derived  from  the  first  formula.  The  sulphones 
can  be  referred  to  the  second  formula  (p.  151).  The  sulphinates  are  produced  as 
follows : 

By  the  oxidation  of  the  dry  sodium  mercaptides  in  the  air. 
When  SO,  acts  upon  the  zinc  alkyls,  the  sulphinic  acids  (their  zinc  salts) 
result. 

[3)  When  zinc  acts  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  sulphonic  acids : 
\i)        C-HjSNa  +  20  =  C,H.SO.Na 


s 


(2)  (C,H.)*Zn  -f  2SO,  =  rC,l45s6,],Zn 

(3)  2(^H5SO,a  +  2Zn  =  [C,H5SO,],Zn 
The  sulphones  fp.  iCi)  are  produced  in 


-f  ZnQ,. 
le  sulphones  (p.  151)  are  produced  in  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  the 
alkaline  sulphonates,  while  the  real  esters  result  from  the  etherification  of  the  acids 
with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorcarbonic  esters  upon  the 
sulphinates  (B.  x8,  2493)  •  R  •  SO,Na  -f  CI .  CO,R  =  R  .  SO .  OR  -|-  CO,  -f-  NaCl. 
When  these  esters  are  saponified  by  alcohol  or  water  they  break  down  into  alcohol 
and  sulphinic  acid,  while  the  isomeric  sulphones  are  not  altered.  The  free  sulphinic 
acids  are  liquids ;  not  very  stable ;  they  rapidly  oxidize  to  sulphonic  acids.  Potassium 
permanganate  and  acetic  acid  convert  the  sulphinic  esters  into  sulphonic  esters  (B. 
19,  1225),  whereas  the  isomeric  sulphones  remain  unchanged. 
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4.  SELENIUM  AND  TELLURIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

These  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  sulphar  compounds. 

Ethyl  Hydroselenide,  C^H.  .SeH,  is  a  colorless,  unpleasant-smelling,  very 
mobile  liquid.     It  combines  readily  with  mereuric  oxide  to  form  a  mercaptide. 

Ethyl  Selenide,  (C,H5),Se,  is  a  heavy,  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  lolS9.  It  unites 
directly  with  the  halogens,  g,  g.y  (C,H(),SeCL.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  add  with  for- 
mation of  the  oxide,  (C,H^),SeO,  which  yields  the  salt,  rC,H.),Se(NO,V 

Tellurium  mercaptans  are  not  known.  Methyl  Teilnride,  (CH,), Te,  boils  at 
8o-^2<>,  and  Ethyl  Telluride,  (C,Hj),Te,  boils  at  137. $^  They  are  obtained  by 
distilling  barium  alkyl  sulphate  with  potassium  telluride.  They  are  heavy,  yellow 
oils.  'Die  following  compounds  are  derived  from  them:  (CH,),Te(NO,)„  (CH,),- 
TeCl^,  (CH,),TeO,  (CH,),TeI,  (CH,).Te.  OH,  ?tc. 

Dimethyl  Tellurium  Oxide,  (CH,)jTeO,  is  a  crystalline  efflorescent  compound. 
In  properties  it  resembles  CaO  and  PbO.  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  expels 
ammonia  from  ammonium  salts,  and  fonns  salts  by  neutralizing  acids. 


5.  NITROGEN  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  ALCOHOL  RADICALS. 

A.    MONONITRO-PARAPFINS     AND    OLBPINB8,    HALOGEN     MONONITRO- 

PARAFPIN8. 

By  nitro-bodies  are  understood  compounds  of  carbon  in  which  the 
hydrogen  combined  with  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the  univalent  nitro- 
group,  NOf.  '  The  carbon  is  directly  united  to  the  nitrogen,  as  the 
reduction  of  the  nitro-derivatives  yields  amido-compounds : 

R^  NO,  +  6H  =  R'.  NH,  -f  2H,0. 

In  the  aromatic  series  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus 
are  readily  replaced  by  nitro-groups,  e.  g,  : 

C,H,  +  NOjOH  =  CeH^NO,  +  H,0. 

Nitrobenxene. 

Comparatiye  refractometric  investigations  have  shown  that  the  nitro-group  in 
nitroetnane,  and  that  in  nitrobenzene,  do  not  have  the  same  structure  (Z.  ph.  Ch. 
0f  552;  compare  p.  156).  See  B.  38,  R.  153,  upon  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
nitro-paraffins. 

(i)  Fatty  bodies  can  only  be  directly  nitrated  under  certain  con- 
ditions. This  is  particularly  true  when  the  substance  contains  a 
tertiary  carbon  atom,  e,  ^.,  CHCl,,  chloroform,  or  isovaleric  acid, 
(CHs^CH .  CH, .  CO,H,  etc.  Normal  hexane,  normal  octane,  and 
paraffins  richer  in  carbon  have  been  nitrated  by  merely  heating  them 
to  130-140^  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Konowalow,  B.  a6,  R.  108;  B. 
a8,  1863). 

(2)  A  common  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  mononitro- 
derivatives  of  fatty  hydrocarbons — the  nitroethanes — consists  in 
heating  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with  silver  nitrite  (  V,  Meyer^ 
1872)  (A.  171,  i;  175,88;  180,  III): 

C,H  J  +  AgNO,  =  C,H, .  NO,  +  Agl. 
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The  isomeric  esters  of  nitrous  acid,  such  as  Cfl^ .  O .  NO,  arise  (B.  15, 1547)  in  this 
reaction.  From  this  we  would  infer  that  silver  nitrite  conducted  itself  as  if  appar- 
ently consisting  of  AgNO,  and  Ag .  O .  NO.  ( Potassium  nitrite  does  not  act  like 
AgNO|.)  Since,  however,  CHsI  only  yields  nitromethane,  and  the  higher  alkyl- 
iodides  decompose  more  readily  into  alkylens,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 
esters,  it  would  appear  that  the  formation  of  esters  is  influenced  by  the  production  of 
alkylens,  which  afterward  form  esters  by  the  union  with  HNO,  (A.  180,  157,  and 
B*  9t  529).  Possibly  the  alkylogens  add  themselves  directly  to  the  nitrogen,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  opening-up  of  the  double  N  =  O  union. 

(3)  Simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  method  2,  Kolbe  demonstrated  that 
nitromethane  resulted  from  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  upon  chlor-acetic  acid. 
The  first  product  in  this  instance  was  nitro- acetic  acid,  which  broke,  down  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitromethane  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  5,  427) : 


param 


CHjCl .  CO,H  >-  [CH,(NO,) .  CO,H]  >■  CH,NO,  +  CO,. 

(4)  By  a  nucieuS'Synthesis :  Zinc  alkyls,  acting  upon  chlor-  and  brom-nitn>- 
ns,  produce  mononitro-paraffins  (B.  a6,  129)  : 

Zn(CH,), 

CH, .  CHBrNO, >-  CH, .  CH(NO,) .  CH„  Secondary  Nitropropaoe. 

Zn(CH,), 
CO,.  NO, >-  C.  NO,(CH,)„  Tertiary  Nitrobutane. 

Properties  and  Transpositions  of  the  Nitro-paraffins, — The  nitro- 
paraffins  are  colorless,  agreeably- smelling  liquids,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  They  distil  without  decomposition,  and  only  explode 
with  difficulty.  Their  boiling  points  lie  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  nitrous  esters  (p.  144). 

(i)  Caustic  potash  and  soda  do  not  decompose  the  nitro-paraffins. 
They  readily  break  down  the  isomeric  nitrous  esters  (p.  144)  into 
nitrous  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  nitro-paraffins 
deport  themselves  like  acids,  thus  differing  from  the  halogen  substitu- 
tion products.  An  atom  of  hydrogen  in  them  can  be  replaced  by  the 
action  of  caustic  alkalies : 

CH, .  CH,(NO,)  +  KOH  =  CH, .  CHK(NO,)  +  H,0. 

The  nitro-group  always  exerts  such  an  acidifying  influence  upon  the  hydrogen  in 
union  with  carbon.  It  is  further  increased  by  the  entrance  of  halogen  atoms  or  nitro- 
groups,  but  limits  itself  to  the  hydrogen  atom  united  with  the  carbon  atom  canying 
the  nitro-group. 

Thus  the  compounds:  CH,.  CHBr(NO,),  brom-nitroethane,  CH,.CH(NO0„ 
di-nitroethane,  CH(NO,).,  nitroform,  etc.,  are  strong  acids,  while  CH, .  CBr,(NO,) 
and  (CH,),C(NO,),,  ^-dinitro-propane,  etc.,  possess  neutral  reaction  and  do  not 
^mbine  with  bases.  The  acid  properties  diminish  with  increasing  molecular  weight. 
From  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts,  salts  of  heavy  metals  precipitate  metallic 
compounds,  which,  as  a  rule,  explode  with  great  violence. 

Nef  assumes  in  the  metal  derivatives  of  the  nitro-paraffins  that  the  metal  is  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  e,g»: 

/0-Na 

ch,.ch  =  nC        f 

because  they  are  resolved  by  acids  into  aldehydes  or  ketones  and  nitrous  oxide. 
When  carefully  treated  with  acids,  the  nitro-paraffins  can,  in  part,  be  regained  from 
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their  metallic  deiiTatiTes.    It  might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  unstable  (labile) 

bodies  of  the  formula  RCH :  N^  when  liberated  from  their  salts  pass  over  into 

the  more  stable  variety  R .  CH, .  NO,.      The  deportment  of  phenyl  nitromethane 
renders  this  view  probable ;  it  occurs  in  the  two  isomeric  modifications,  CgHgCH,NO, 


and  CflJCH :  N\         (B.  ag,  1223). 


(2)  By  gradual  reduction  the  nitro-bodies  (V.  Meyer,  B.  24,  3528,  4243 ;  25, 
1 7 14)  pass  first  into  alkyl  hydroxylamines  (p.  172)  and  then  into  primary  amines: 

CHjNO,  >  CH, .  NH .  OH     >-  CH,NH,. 

Nitromethane.  Methyl  Hydrozylamine.  Methylamine. 

The  conversion  of  nitro-paraffins  into  primary  amines  proves,  as  indicated  before, 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitro-group  present  in  them  is  linked  to  carbon.  For  nitro- 
methane we  hinve  the  choice  between  the  following  formulas  (compare  B.  29, 2263) : 

/OH  CH,— NOH. 

CH,NO„  CH,=  n4       ,  \^6 

^O 

(3]  The  varying  deportment  of  the  nitro-paraffins  with  nitrous  acid  (better  NO,K 
and  H^SOi)  is  very  interesting,  according  as  the  nitro-group  is  linked  to  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  radicals. 

On  mixing  the  primary  nitro-compounds  with  a  solution  of  NO,K  in  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide  and  adding  dilute  H^SO^,  the  solution  assumes  in  the  beginning 
an  intense  red  color  due  to  a  soluble,  red-colored  alkali  salt  of  a  nitrolic  acid. 

The  nitro-compounds  of  the  secondary  radicab,  when  subjected  to  similar  treat- 
ment, yield  a  dark  blue  coloration,  due  to  a  so-called  paeudo-nitrol : 

CH, .  CHjNO,  -f  NOOH  =  CH, .  C^^^  -f  H,0 

^NO, 
Ethyl  Nitrolic  Acid 
( N  itro-acetozime) . 

(CH,),CHNO,  +  NOOH  =  (CH,),C<JJ3  +  H,0. 

Propyl  Pseudonitrol. 

The  nitro-compounds  of  tertiary  radicals  do  not  react  with  nitrous  acid.  There- 
fore, the  preceding  reactions  serve  as  a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  means  of 
distinguishing  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcoholic  radicals  (in  their  iodides), 
from  one  another. 

(4)  Chlorine  and  bromine,  acting  upon  the  alkali  salts  of  primary  and  secondary 
nitro-paraffins,  produce  chlor-  and  brom-nitro-substitution  products.  In  them  the 
halogen  atom  is  joined  to  the  same  carbon  atom  as  the  nitro-group. 

For  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  and  the  alkyl  iodid^ 
upon  the  nitro-ethanes,  see  B.  az,  R.  58  and  710. 

Zinc  ethide  converts  nitroethane  into  triethylamine  oxide  (B.  22,  R.  250). 

Primary  Mono-nitro-paraffins :  Nitromethane^  CH,NO,,  boils  at  loi®.  It  is 
isomeric  with  formhydroxamic  acid.  Sodium  and  potassium  nitromethane  explode 
with  great  violence  when  they  are  heated.  This  also  occurs  when  these  substances, 
dried  in  a  desiccator,  come  in  contact  with  traces  of  water  (B.  27,  3406).  When 
corrosive  sublimate  acts  upon  sodium  nitromethane,  fulminating  mercury  is  produced 
(see  this).  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  nitromethane  or  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  upon  sodium  nitromethane,  Methatonic  Acid^  C^H^NiO,,  is  formed. 
It  is  a  monobasic  add  of  unknown  constitution  (B.  29,  2288),  and  melts  at  79®. 
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NUroeihane^  Cn,.CH,NO„  boils  at  113-114°;  a-NUro^opane^  CH,.CH,.- 
CH,NO„  boils  at  I30-I3I<» ;  Niiro-ncrmal  butane,  CH, .  CH,  .  CH, .  CH,Nb„  boils 
at  151**;  NUro-isobutatu,  (CH,),CH .  CH,NO„  boils  at  I37-I40<»;  NUro-normal 
octane,  CH, .  [CH  J, .  CH, .  NOj,  boils  at  205-212®. 

Secondary  Mono-nitro  paraffins :  /sonitropropane,  {CH^^CHNO^f  boils  at  117- 

119**;   Secondary  NUrohutanCy  ^y*>CHNO„  boils  at  I38<>. 

Tertiary  Mono-nitro-paraffins :    Tertiary   Nitrobutane,  (CH,),C.NO,,  boils  at 

HaUgen  Nttro-compounds :  Chlor'nitromethane,  CH,C1(N0,),  boils  at  122°; 
Brom-nitro-metkane,  CH,Br(NO,),  boils  at  146®  (B.  29,  1823) ;  Brom-nUro-ethane, 
CH,.  CHBr(NO,), boils  at  I46-I47<»;  a-brom-nitropropane,  CH, .  CH, .  CHBr(NO,), 
boils  at  160-165®.  All  of  these  bodies  are  acids.  The  hydrogen  of  the  -^CHQ(NO,) 
or  — CHBr(NO,)  group  is  replaceable  by  the  alkali  metals. 

Systematically  considered,  these  derivatives  belong  to  the  aldehydes.  It  is  only 
because  of  their  genetic  relations  that  they  are  described  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
mono-nitro-paramns.  Thus,  p-brom-p-nitropropane,  (CH,),CBrNO,,  boiling  at 
148-150®,  belongs  after  acetone,  while  dibrom-niiromethane,  CHBr,(NO,)  (B.  29, 
1S24),  dibrom-nttroetAane,  CH.CBr,(NO,],  boiling  at  l6$^,Bnddibrom-niiropropane, 
boiling  at  185®,  should  follow  formic  acia,  acetic  add,  and  propionic  acid.  Nitro- 
chloroform  or  chlorpicrin,  CGjNO,,  and  nitrobromoform,  or  bromptcrin,  CBr,NO,, 
will  lie  discussed  after  CCI4,  CSr^,  CI4,  together  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  halogen  atoms  in  the  cnlor-  and  brom-nitro-paraffins  can  be  replaced  by 
alcohol  radicals  through  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls.  Thus,  higher  homologous 
mono-nitro-paraffins  can  be  prepared  by  nucleus-syntheses  (p.  1 55V 

NUropr^lene,  CH,=:  CH.  CH,NO,,  from  the  action  of  ally!  bromide  or  iodide 
upon  silver  nitrite,  is  a  thick,  brownish  oil.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position even  under  much  diminished  pressure.  In  every  other  respect  it  manifests 
the  characteristic  behavior  of  a  primary  nitro-body  (B.  25,  170X). 

NoTK. — NUrolU  Acids  and  Pseudoniirols, — These  two  classes  of  derivatives  will 
be  treated  at  this  point,  although  the  nitrolic  acids  belong  after  the  mono-carboxylic 
adds,  into  which  they  readily  pass,  as  well  as  the  imido-amides  or  amidines  and  the 
amidozimes : 

>0H  yNH,  /NO,  /NH, 

Acetic  Acid.  Acetamidine.  Ethyl-nitrollc  Acid.    Ethenyl  Amidozime 

Systematically  considered,  the  pseudonitrols  should  follow  the  ketones.  They 
arise  from  their  oximes,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  their  nitric  acid  esters : 

(CH,),CO        (CH,),C<^g«      (CH,),C  =  N .  ONO,        (CH,),C  =  NOH 

Acetone.  \  y  *  Acetosdme. 

Propyl  Pseudonitrol. 

Nitrolic  Acida. — ^They  ai«  produced  (i)  by  the  action  of  nascent  nitrous  acid  upon 
the  primary  nitro-paraffins.  (2)  By  treating  the  dibrom-nitro-paraffins  with  hydroxyl- 
amine: 

/NO, 
CH, .  CBr,(NO,)  -f  H,N .  OH  :=  CH, .  CC  +  «HBr. 

^.OH 

Therefore  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  nitro-oximes. 

The  nitrolic  acids  are  solid,  crystalline,  colorless,  or  faintly-yellow  colored  bodies, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  are  strong  acids,  and  fonn 
salts  with  alkalies  which  are  not  very  stable,  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  dark  red  color. 
They  are  broken  up  into  hydroxylamine  and  the  corresponding  fatty  acids,  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  add.    When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  they  split  up  into  oxides 
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of  m\xogtn9nd.  fatty  iuids.  They  yield  their  esters  when  treated  with  acid  chlorides 
(B.  27,  z6oo;  29,  I2l8). 

/NO, 
Methyl  Nitiolic  Acid»  CH^  ,  iiues  at  64<>. 

^N.OH 

Bthyl  Nitiolic  Acid,  CH, .  cC  *  melts  at  81-820. 

^.OH 

/NO, 
Propyl  Nitrolic  Acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CC  ,  melts  at  6o^  with  decompositioiL 

^^O.H 

Pseudonitrols. — The  pseadonitrols,  isomeric  with  the  nitrolic  acids,  are  formed 

(1)  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the  secondary  nitro-paraffins  (see  p.  156) : 

(CH,),CH(NO,)  +  NO .  OH  =  (CH,),C<3  +  H,0. 
Isonitro-propane. 

They  are  to  be  viewed  as  nitro-nitroso  compomids.     They  are  more  easily  produced 

(2)  by  the  action  of  N,04  upon  ketonoximes  (see  these)  (B.  2Z,  507) : 

4(CH,),C :  N .  OH  +  3N,0,  =  4(CH,),C<JJg»  -f  2H,0  +  2NO. 

They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  nitric  acid  esters  of  the  acetoximes,  (CH,),C  = 
N.O.NO,  fB.  21.  1294). 

The  pseudonitrols  are  crystalline  bodies  with  pungent  odor,  colorless  in  the  solid 
condition,  but  exhibiting  a  deep  blue  color  when  fused  or  dissolved  (in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform).  They  show  a  neutral  reaction,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and 
acids.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  they  are  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  dinitro- 
eompounds. 

When  reduced  by  hydroxylamine  in  alkaline  solution,  they  are  changed  to  ketox- 
imes  (B.  29,  88,  98) : 

(CH,), .  C<Ng« J-  (CH,),C  =  N .  OH. 

NO 
Propyl  Pseudonitrol,  (CH,),C<^q*,  nitro-nitroso-propane,  melts  at  76^. 

Butyl  Pscudonitrol,^^*>C<JjQ«,  melts  at  58^      Consult  B.  29,  94,  for 

higher  homologues. 

Dinitro-paraffins. — ^There  are  three  classes  of  dinitro-paraffins.  The  two  nitro- 
groups  are  joined — 

(i )  to  one  terminal  carbon  atom:  u^'dinitro-paraMns  or  primary  dinitro-compounds ; 

(2)  to  an  intermediate  carbon  atom :  meso-dinUro-parafins  or  secondary  dinitro- 
compounds; 

(3)  to  two  different  carbon  atoms. 

These  three  classes,  according  to  the  position  of  the  groups,  bear  the  same  relations 
to  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  glycols  as  the  mono-nitro-paraffins  sustain  to  the  alcohols : 

CH.OH  CHO  CO  /CH,OH 

II  A  CH,(; 

CH,  CH,  CHjCH,  ^CHjOH 

CH,NO,  CH(NO,),  C(NO,),  ^CH,NO, 

CH,  CH,  CH,CH,  ^CH,NO, 

Notwithstanding  these  points  of  relationship,  it  is  practicable  to  discuss  the  dinitio- 
paraffins  after  the  pseudonitrols. 
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Ffrmatum,—^!)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  pseadonitrok  with  chromic  acid  mao' 
^&mUro-parafini  are  produced : 


(CH,),C<Ng'  -1^  (CH,),C<Ngj. 


(2)  Thej  result  from  the  interaction  of  potassium  nitrite  and  the  brom-nltn> 
paraffins ; 

CH,CHBr(NOJ  +  KNO,  =  CH, .  CH<  JJ^«  +  KBr. 

\Xi  By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon— 
\a\  secondary  alcohols* 
\h)  ketones, 

\c)  mono-alkylized  aceto-acetic  esters, 
the  carbon  chain  is  torn  asunder  and  u^-dinUro-paraffins  are  formed : 

(C,H5),CH0H ^  CH, .  CH, .  CH(NO,),  -f  CH, .  CO,H 

(C,H.),CO        >-  CH, .  CH, .  CH(NO,),  -f  CH, .  CO.H 

CH,CO .  CH(C,H4) COjCjH, >  CH, .  CH, .  CH(NO,),  +  CH, .  CO,H -hCO,. 

(4)  By  the  oxidation  of  saturated  mono-carboxylic  acids,  containing  a  tertiary 
cwbon  atom,  with  nitric  add :  isobutyric  and  isoraleric  adds  yield  meso'dmitro' 
fropmu: 


(CH,),CHCO,H  {CH,),CH .  CH, .  CO,H  >  (CH,),C(NO,),. 

The  primary  dinitro-bodies  are  acids.  The  primary  and  secondary  classes  split 
off  hydroxylamine  when  they  are  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add.  The 
former  yield,  at  the  same  time,  mono-carboxylic  acids,  and  the  latter  ketones.  Thu 
deportment  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  structural  formulas  for  the  two 
classes  of  dinitro-derivatiTes  (B.  23,  3494) : 

<0H  V    >O.NO, 

for  CH,.CH(NO,), ;  (CH,),C=nC  for  (CH,),qNO,V 

la-Dinitroeihatu^  CH..CH(NO,)„  boils  at  l85>l86<';  l.i-Dinitropropant^ 
CH, .  CH, .  CH(Nq,)„  boils  at  189^  i,  I'DinitrohexanehoVis  at  2I2<».  2a'DinUr9- 
^rittafu^  (JIL .  C;(NO,), .  CH,,  melu  at ^-g"  and  boils  at  iSs.S^'.  ^.^-Dinitrodutane^ 
CH,.  CH, .  C(NO,), .  CH„  boils  at  199®.  Higher  homologues,  see  B.  29,  95.  The 
only(.»-,  L/'t  or  l^yDiniiropropaHet  NO,CH^ .  CH, .  CH,NO,,  having  the  two  nitro- 
groups  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms,  is  an  unstable  oil  obtained  by  the  action 
of  AgNO,  upon  trimethylene  iodide  (B.  25,  2638). 

Of  the  poly-nitro-derivatives  of  methane  there  remain  nitroform^  CH(NO|),,  to  be 
considered  after  chloroform,  bromoform,  and  iodoform  in  connection  with  formic 
add,  bromnitroform^  C(NO,),Br,  and  tetranitromethane,  C(N0,)4,  which  will  come 
up  for  consideration  under  carbonic  add,  following  chlorpicrin  and  brompicrin. 
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Alkylamines  are  those  bodies  which  result  from  the  introduction  of 
univalent  alkyls  into  ammonia  for  its  hydrogen. 

OnCj  two,  and  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia  molecule  may 
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suffer  this  replacement,  thus  yielding  the  primary^  secondary^  and 
tertiary  amines : 


\H  \rf 

Ethylamine.       DicthyUmine. 


\H 

Methyl 
Ethylamine. 


r/^g* 


Triethybunine.     Methyl-ethyl- 

propylamtiie. 


^-^ 


These  are  also  sometimes  called  amide,  imide,  and  nitriie  bases. 
Under  the  imide  and  nitriie  bases,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines, 
we  distinguished  simple  amines,  those  with  similar  alcohol  radicals, 
and  m£r^^  amines,  those  containing  different  alcohol  radicals;  com- 
pare xilv^i^  and  M/jp^^  ethers  (p.  132).  Derivatives  also  exist  which 
correspond  to  the  ammonium  salts  and  hypothetical  ammonium 
hydroxide,  NH,OH : 


(C,H5)4Na 
Tetraethyl  Ammoniam  Chloride. 


(C,H4)^N .  OH 
Tetraethyl  Ammonium  Hydroxide. 


These  are  the  quaternary  alkyl  ammonium  compounds. 

Isomerism  of  the  Alkylamines, — The  isomerism  of  the  simple  alkyl- 
amines  depends  upon  the  homology  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  metamerism; 
and  in  the  higher  alkylamines,  in  addition,  upon  the  different  position 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  same  carbon  chain,  isomerism  of  position;  and 
also  upon  the  different  manner  of  linkage  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the 
isomeric  alkyl  residues,  nucleus  isomerism  (p.  41). 

There  are  seven  isomerides  of  C^HuN : 


4->Isomeric  Butyl* 


N- 


H 


ammes. 


2-Isomeric  Propyl- 
methylamines. 


ICH, 

Ethyl-dimethyl 

Amine. 


History, — ^The  existence  of  alkylamines,  or  alcohol  bases,  was  very  definitely  pre- 
dicted by  Liebig  in  1842  (Hdw.  x,  689).  In  1849  Wflrtz  discovered  a  method  for 
the  preparation  oi  primary  amines.  It  consisted  in  decomposing  isocyanic  ether 
with  caustic  potash.  This  was  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  organic  chemistry.  Shortly  after,  in  1849,  A*  ^*  Hofmann,  by  the 
action  of  alkylogens  on  ammonia,  discovered  a  reaction  which  made  possible  the 
preparation  of  all  the  classes  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs:  primary^  secon- 
dary^ tertiary  amines^  and  the  alkyl  ammonium  bases.  T\ns  iSforded  the  experimental 
basis  for  the  introduction  of  the  ammonia  type  into  organic  chemistry  (compare  p.  35^. 
Since  that  time  numerous  other  methods  of  preparation  have  been  found,  particularly 
for  the  primary  amines. 

The  following  general  methods  are  the  most  important  for  preparing 
the  above  compounds: 

(i  a)  The  iodides,  the  bromides,  or  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  are  heated  to  100^,  in  sealed  tubes,  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
(^.  W.  Hofmann^  1S49).  Two  reactions  occur  here :  first,  the  alkyl- 
ogens combine  with  the  ammonia,  forming  alkyl  ammonium  salts, 
which  then  are  partially  decomposed  by  excess  of  ammonia,  with  thio 
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production  of  alkylamines,  to  which  alkylogens  again  unite  them- 
selves— e.  g.  : 

NH,  +  C,H,I  =  NH,(C,H,)HI     ^'  >  NH,C.H,    +  NH,I 

NH,C,Hj  +  C,H,I  =  NH(C,H,),HI     ^"'   >  NH(C,HJ,  +  NH,I 

NH(C,Hj),  +  C,H J  =  N(C,Hj),HI        ""'  >  N(C,H^),     +  NH,I 
N(C,H,),     +C,H,I  =  N(C,hJj. 

The  final  product  consists  of  the  hydro-iodides  of  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  tertiary  amines,  and  of  the  amide,  imide,  and  nitrile  bases,  as 
well  as  the  quaternary  ammonium  compounds.  The  amines  are  best 
obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  alkyl 
bromides  (B.  22,  700). 

Potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides  decompose  the  salts  of  the 
amine,  imide,  and  nitrile  bases,  with  the  splitting-off  of  the  free 
bases,  whereas  the  quaternary  tetra-alkyl  ammonium  salts  are  not 
decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies,  and  can  thus  be  easily  separated 
from  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  (B.  20,  2224). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  primary  and  secondary  (B.  aa,  R.  343)  alkyl  iodides 
yield  at  the  same  time  secondary  and  tertiary  amines,  while  the  tertiary  alkyl  iodides 
do  not  form  amines,  but  split  off  hydrogen  iodide  and  pass  into  oleAnes. 

(I  ^)  The  esters  of  nitric  acid^  when  heated  to  loo^  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  react 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  alkyl  iodides : 

C,Hj.  O.  NO,  +  NH,  =  C,H,.  NH,  +  HNO,. 

This  reaction  is  often  very  convenient  for  the  preparation  of  the  primary  amines 

(B.  X4,420- 

(I  c)  Tertiary  amines  are  produced  when  primary  and  secondary  bases  are  heated 
wiu  an  excess  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  (B.  34,  1678) : 

(C,H5),NH  +  CH,OSO,K  =  (C,H5),NCH,  +  HOSO,K. 

(l  d)  Mono-,  di-,  and^tri-alkylamines  are  obtained  by  directly  heating  the  alcohols 
to  250-300^  with  zinc-ammonium  chloride  (B.  17,  640). 

(2)  By  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (HCl  and  Zn)  upon  the  nitro-paraffins  (p.  156), 
when  the  alkyl  hydroxylamines  appear  as  intermediate  products,  and  upon  the  halo- 
gen mono-nitro-paraffins : 

CH,NO,-f    4H  =  CH,NHOH  +  H,0. 
CH,.NO,  +    6H  =  CH,.NH,    +  2H,0. 
CCljNO,  +  12H  =  CHjNH,       +  2H,0  +  3Ha. 

This  method  is  particularly  important  in  the  manufacture  of  commercially  valuable 
primary  amines — e,  ^.,  aniline — from  the  readily  accessible  aromatic  nitro-bodies. 
Zinin  discovered  the  method  when  investigating  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene, 
C^HgNO..     V.  Meyer  applied  it  to  the  aliphatic  nitro-derivatives. 

(3  d)  ny  the  action  of  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol  upon  the  aldehyde-alkylimides 
(B.  29,  2110) ;  (3  b')  when  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  allowed  to  act  upon 
aldehyde- ammonia  derivatives  (B.  27,  R.  437);  (3  0  ^^"^  ^^  phenylhydrazones 
(Tafel),  and  (3  d)  the  oximes  (^Goldschmidt)  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  by  means 
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of  fodiam  amalgam  aad  glacial  acedc  add  (B.  ig,  1925^.3232;  90,  505;  AS, 

1854): 

(CH,),CH .  CH  =  N(CH,)  -|-  2H  =  (CH,),CH .  CH, .  NHCH, 
(CH.) .  CH  :  N—NH  .  C.Hj  -h  4H  =  CH, .  CH,NH,  -f-  C^H^NH, 
(CH,),C :  N—NH  .  C-H.  +  4H  =  (CH,),CHNH,  -h  C.H5NH, 
(CH,),C :  N— OH  +  4H  =  (CH,),CHNH,  +  H,0. 

Reaction  3  a  yields  secondary  amines,  while  3  ^,  3  <-,  and  3  d  affotd  primaiy 
amines. 

(4)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (from  alcohol  and  sodium, 
B.  x8,  2957 ;  19,  783;  22,  1854)  upon  the  myrtles  or  aUfy/  cyanides 
(Mendius,  A.  121,  129): 

HCN-I-  4H  =  CHjNH,;  CH,.  CN  -f  4H  =  CH,  .  CH, .  NH,. 

Metbylamine.        Acetooitrile.  Ethylamine. 

The  reaction  constitutes  an  important  intermediate  factor  both  in  the  synthesis  ot 
alcohols  (p.  113)  and  of  amines. 

(5)  Warm  the  isocyanides  of  the  alky  Is,  the  isonitriles,  or  carfoylamincs  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid ;  formic  acid  will  split  off  {A.  IV.  Hofmann)  : 

CjHj .  NC  +  2H,0  =  C,H, .  NH,  +  CH,0,. 

(6  a)  The  esters  of  isocyanic  or  tsocyanuric  acid  are  distilled  with 
potassium  hydroxide  {^Wurtz,  1848): 

CO:  N  .  CH,  +  2KOH  =  NH, .  CH,  +  CO,K,. 

Cyanic  acid  is  changed  to  ammonia  in  precisely  the  same  manner : 

CO :  NH  +  2KOH  =  NH,  +  CO5K,. 

To  convert  alcohol  radicals  into  corresponding  amines,  the  iodides  are  heated 
together  with  silver  cyanate ;  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  then  mixed  with  pulver- 
ized caustic  soda,  and  distilled  in  an  oil  bath  (B.  10,  131). 

(6  b)  The  isothiocyanic  esters  or  the  mustard  oils,  etc.,  are  also  broken  down  into 
primary  amines  by  beating  with  water  or  dilute  acids : 

CS :  N .  CjHj  +  2H,0  =  CO,  +  H,S  +  C,HjNH,. 

(6  c)  The  isocyanic  esters  and  the  isothiocyanic  esters  or  mustard  oils  are  alkyl 
derivatives  of  the  imide  of  carbonic  add,  and  thiocarbonic  acid.  The  alkyl  com- 
pounds of  the  imide  of  o-phthalic  acid  (see  this)  have  shown  themselves  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  primary  amines.  They  are  readily  prepared  by  acting 
upon  potassium  phthalimide  with  alkyl  iodides.  When  heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  or  acids,  they  separate  into  phthalic  acid  and  primary  amines  (Gabriel,  20, 
2224 ;  24,  3104) : 

.C.H,{[g^g>NHi^^C^H4[yC0>NK^^Mj.c.H.{['j^N.C^H. 

•C.H4  {  [y TO>N  •  C,H»  +  2KOH  =  CH,  {  [y^jK  +  CH,NH,. 

.(7)  ^7  the  distillation  of  amin-  or  amido-acids,  especially  with  baryta: 

CH, .  CH<^^«"  =  CH, .  CHjNH,  +  CO,. 
Alanine.  Ethylamine. 
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(8)  The  splitting  up  of  the  secondftry  and  tertiary  aromatic  p-nitroso-amines  into 
salts  of  nitrosopkenoi  (see  this),  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  affoMs  a  means  of 
preparing  primly  and  secondary  amines  ;  p-nitro-sod-dimethyl  aniline  yields  dimethyl 
amine: 

NO[4]q,H,[i]N(CH,),  +  KOH  =  NH(CH,),  +  N0[4]C,H^[i]0K. 

(9)  The  conversion  of  the  amides  of  the  monocarboxylic  acids,  by 
means  of  caustic  potash  and  bromine,  into  amines,  containing  an 
atom  less  of  carbon  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  B.  i8,  2734;  19,  1822). 

This  reaction  constitutes  an  intermediate  step  in  the  break-down  of  the  saturated 
monocarboxylic  acids,  because  the  primary  amines  can  be  changed  to  alcohols,  and 
the  latter  be  oxidized  to  carboxylic  acids,  containing  an  atom  less  of  carbon  than 
the  fatty  acids,  whose  amides  constituted  the  starting-out  material. 

The  reaction  proceeds  in  two  phases,  the  first  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brom-amide  of  the  fatty  acid,  and  the  second  step  the  con- 
version of  this  new  derivative  into  the  primary  amine : 

CLHj.  CO.NH,  +  Br,  +  KOH  =  CIH.  .CO.  NHBr  +  KBr  -f  H,0 
CjHj .  CO .  KHBr  +  3KOH  =  C,Hj .  NH,  -f  CO,K,  +  KBr  -f  H,0. 

When  I  molecule  of  bromine  and  2  molecules  of  the  amide  react,  the  product  con- 
sists of  mixed  ureas  ;  thus  acetamide  yields  methyl  aceto-urea. 

The  fatty-acid  amides,  with  more  than  5  C-atoms,  not  only  yield  amines,  but  also 
large  quantities  of  the  nitriles  of  the  next  lower  acids : 

CeH„ .  CO .  NH,  yields  Q^^ .  CN. 

(10)  From  acid-azides  and  alcohol.  The  corresponding  acid  is  converted  into  an 
ester,  the  oxyethyl  group  is  then  replaced  with  (NH .  NH,)  by  means  of  hydrazine 
hydrate,  the  acid-azide,  R .  CO.  >fH  .NH,,  is  changed  by  nitrous  acid  into  the 
azide  R .  CO .  N,,  the  latter  is  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  urea  or 
urethane  acted  upon  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  alkylized  base 
splits  off  (Curtius,  B.  27,  779;  29,  1166). 

R.  CO.  N,  ^"'^"  >  R.  NH.  CO.  ON,H^       ^^     >  R.NH,. 

Properties  and  Transpositions  of  the  Amines, — ^The  amines  are  very 
similar  to  ammonia  in  their  deportment.  The  lower  members  are 
gases,  with  ammoniacal  odor,  and  are  very  readily  soluble  in  water; 
their  combustibility  distinguishes  them  from  ammonia.  This  was  the 
property  that  attracted  Wtirtz  to  ethylamine  (B.  ao,  R.  928).  The 
higher  members  are  liquids,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  only  the 
highest  are  sparingly  soluble.  Many  amines  possess  the  power  of 
forming  hydrates  with  water,  accompanied  by  very  considerable  rise 
in  temp>erature.  They  can  be  dried  over  potashes.  Most  of  the  oily 
hydrates  contain  a  molecule  of  water  for  each  nitrogen  atom.  This 
can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  caustic  potash  (B.  27,  R.  579)9  or 
by  distillation  over  barium  oxide.  Like  ammonia,  they  unite  directly 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  differ  from  ammoniacal  salts  by  their 
solubility  in  alcohol.     They  combine  with  some  metallic  chlorides^ 
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and  for^i  compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  the  ammonium  double 
salts;  e.g. — 

[N(CH,)H,a],Pia4.      N(CHJH,a .  AuO,.      [N(CH,),Ha],HgCV 

The  ammonia  in  the  alums,  the  cuprammonium  salts  and  other 
compounds  may  be  replaced  by  amines. 

Their  basicity  is  greater  than  that  of  ammonia,  and  increases  with 
the  number  of  alkyls  introduced  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  33,  35a). 

The  reactivity  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines,  as  compared 
with  the  tertiary  amines,  is  dependent  upon  the  ease  with  which  the 
ammonia  hydrogen  atoms,  not  substituted  by  alcohol  radicals,  are 
replaced;  hence,  the  primary  and  the  secondary  amines  in  many 
reactions  behave  like  ammonia. 

A  primary  amine  is  distinguished  from  a  secondary  amine,  and  this 
from  a  tertiary  amine,  by  treating  the  amine  alternately  with  methyl 
iodide  and  caustic  potash  until  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  ammonia 
present  are  replaced  by  methyl  groups.  Whether  the  latter  have 
entered,  and  what  their  number  may  be,  is  most  conveniently  deter- 
mined by  the  analysis  of  the  platinum  double  chloride  of  the  base 
previous  to  and  after  the  action  ot  the  methyl  iodide.  If  two  methyl 
groups  have  entered,  then  the  amine  was  primary ;  if  one  methyl  group 
has  entered,  then  the  base  was  secondary ;  and  should  the  base  remain 
unchanged,  then  it  is  tertiary  in  its  character. 

Tertiary,  secondary,  and  primary  amines  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  halogen  salts  of  the  ammonium  bases : 

N(CH,).a        =  N(CH,),     +  CH,a 

N(CH.),Ha   =  nh(chI),  +  cH,a 

NH(CH,),Ha  =  NH,(CH,)  +  CH,C1,  etc. 

These  reactions  serve  for  the  commercial  production  of  methyl 
chloride  from  trimethylamine. 
Primary  and  secondary  amines  show  the  following  reactions : 
(i)  Primary  and  secondary  amines,  like  ammonia,  are  transposed 
by  acid  esters,  with  the  formation  of  mono-  and  dialkylized  acid 
amides  (see  these)  and  alcohols.  A.  W.  Hofmann  based  a  method  for 
the  separation  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  upon  their 
deportment  toward  diethyl  oxalate  (B.  8,  760). 

The  mixtare  of  the  dry  bAses  is  treated  with  diethyl  oxalate,  when  the  primary 
amine,  e.  g.,  methylamine,  is  changed  to  diethyl  oxamide,  which  is  soluble  in  water ; 
dimethylamine  is  converted  into  the  ester  of  dimethyl  oxamic  acid  (see  oxalic  acid 
compounds) ;  and  trimethylamine  is  not  acted  upon : 

*NH.(CH,)  +  C.O.<g  •  §jjj  =  C.O.<N« ;  3  +  3C,H, .  OH 

Diethyl-oxalate.  Dimethyl-ozamiae. 

NH(CH,), + c.o,<8:  §11;= c.o.<S(cS'  +  ^"»  •  ^^- 

Dimcthyl-oxamic  Ester. 
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When  the  reacUon-prodact  is  distilled,  the  unaltered  trimethylamine  passes  over. 
Water  will  extract  the  dimethyl  oxamide  from  the  residue ;  on  distillation  with  caoatic 
potash  it  becomes  meihylamint  and  potassium  oxalate : 

<^0«<NH :  ChI  +  "K^^"  =  ^'^  +  aNH,(CH,). 

The  insoluble  dimethyl-oxamic  ester  is  convertedi  by  distillation  with  potash,  into 
dimetkyhmitu  : 

^^><N(cS*  +  *^^^  =  ^^A  +  NH(CH,),  +  C,H, .  OH. 

The  behavior  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  toward  formaldehyde  allows 
of  their  separation  from  one  another  (B.  39,  R.  590). 

(20)  The  secondary  aliphatic  aipines,  e.g.^  diethylamine  (also 
piperidine),  are  readily  transposed  by  a  series  of  reactive  non-metallic 
chlorides,  non-metallic  oxy-  and  sulpho-chlorides,  as  well  as  chlorides 
of  inorganic  acids.  The  dialkylamine  residue  replaces  one  or  all  of 
the  chlorine  atoms.  The  products  are  dialkylized  acid  amides  (B. 
ag,  710). 

Thionyl  chloride  replaces  both  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  primary 
amines  by  the  thionyl  residue,  with  the  production  of  thionylamines^ 
the  alkylized  imides  of  sulphurous  acid  (Michaelis),  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  sulphur  dioxide  that  the  isocyanic  esters  sustain  to 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  following  arrangement,  taking  diethylamine  as  example,  affords 
a  review  of  these  reactions : 

Sa  S— N(C,H.), 

,  ^  ^    NrCLH  ^       Dithio-diethylamine. 

Sd,     ^  ^<N(c!hT     Monothiodiethylamine. 


SOCl,  ^ 


SON(<^H9'^  ~     Thionyl-ethylamine. 


SO<JJ(&2*l'  Thionyl-^ethylamine. 


SOjCl, >  ^«<N(&H*1*  Sulphuryl-  or  Sulpho-diethyl-amine. 

PCI^     ^  PCLN((4h.),    Diethylamme-chlorphosphine. 

y(  POCl,N(C|H5)s  Diethylamine-oxychlorphosphine. 

POO, C 

POrN(C|H.),],Tridiethylamine-phosphine-oxide. 

PSCly  >•  PSCLN(C|ftj),  Diethylamine-snlphocblorphosphine. 

Ba,     >-  BCLN(C,H.),    Diethylamine-chlorboride. 

SiCf^    >  SiCl,N(C,Hj),   DiethylaminechlorsiKcide. 

(3  V)  Primary  and  secondary  amines  are  transposed  like  ammonia 
by  organic  acid  chlorides—^,  g,^  acetyl  chloride — into  mono-  and  di- 
alkyl  acid  amides. 

(3  c)  The  primary  and  secondary  amines  deport  themselves  similarly 
with  3, 4-dinitrobrombenzene  and  picryl  chloride  or  2,  4, 6*trinitro- 
chlorbenzene  (B.  189  R.  540). 
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(3)  Primary  and  secondary  amines  combine  w  .h  many  inorganic 
and  organic  acid  anhydrides — e,  g,^  sulphur  tr'jxide,  acetic  anhy- 
dride— to  form  amic  acids,  and  are  then  transposed  into  acid  amides. 

(4)  The  deportment  of  the  amines  toward  nitrous  acid  is  very  char- 
acteristic. Primary  amines  are  changed,  at  least  in  part,  by  this  acid 
into  their  corresponding  alcohols  (p.  113) ; 

CjH^NH,  +  NO .  OH  =  CjH^OH  -|-  N,  +  H,0. 

This  reaction  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrite 
into  water  and  nitrogen  : 

NH,  +  NO.  OH  =  H,0  +  N,  +  H,0. 

Frequently,  instead  of  the  expected  secondary  alcohols,  those  of  the 
tertiary  class  are  produced  (B.  24,  3350). 

Nitrous  acid  converts  the  secondary  amines  into  nitroso-amines  (p. 
170): 

(CH,),NH  +  NO .  OH  =  (CH,),N .  NO  4-  H,0 ; 

Nitroso-dimethylamine. 

whereas  the  tertiary  amines  remain  unaltered  or  undergo  decomposi- 
tions. Indeed,  these  reactions  may  be  utilized  in  the  separation  of 
the  amines,  when  naturally  the  primary  amines  are  lost. 

(5)  Another  procedure,  furnishing  a  partial  separation  of  the  amines,  depends  on 
their  varying  behavior  toward  carbon  disulphide.  The  free  bases  (in  aqueous,  alco- 
holic, or  ethereal  solution^  are  digested  with  CS,,  when  the  primary  and  secondary 
amines  form  salts  of  alkyl  dithio-carbaminic  acid  (see  this),  while  the  tertiary 
amines  remain  unaffected,  and  may  be  distilled  off.  On  boiling  the  residue  with 
HgCI,  or  FeCl,,  a  part  of  the  primary  amine  is  expelled  from  the  compound  as 
mustard  oil  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  B.  8,  105,  461;  14,  2754;  and  15,  1290). 

(6)  A  marked  characteristic  of  the  primary  amines  is  their  ability 
to  form  carbylamines  (see  these),  which  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
odor  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  B.  3,  767). 

(7)  By  the  action  of  Q,  Br,  or  I  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  amines  yield  alkylamine  halides  (p.  169). 

(8)  The  amines,  when  heated  with  potassium  permanganate,  are  gradually  oxidized 
to  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  acids,  with  the  splitting-off  of  ammonia  (B.  8, 
1237). 

{a)  Amines  and  Ammonium  Bases  with  Saturated 

Alcohol  Radicals  • 

(i)  Primary  Amines. — Methylamine,  CH,.NH,',  occurs  in 
Mercurialis perennis  and  annua,  in  bone-oil,  and  in  the  distillate  from 
wood.  It  is  produced  from  the  methyl  ester  of  isocyanic  acid,  by  the 
reduction  of  chloropicrin,  CC1,(N0,),  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  various  natural  alkaloids,  like  thelne^  crecUine^ 
and  morphine.  The  best  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  warm  brom- 
acetamide  with  caustic  potash  (see  p.  163). 
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Methylamine  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  ammoniacal  odor;  it  con- 
denses in  the  cold  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  — 6**.  Its  combustibility  in 
the  air  distinguishes  it  from  ammonia.  At  12*^  one  volume  of  water 
dissolves  1150  volumes  of  the  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  manifests  all 
the  properties  of  aqueous  ammonia,  but  does  not,  however,  dissolve 
the  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cadmium. 

Methyl  ^ammonium  chloride  melts  at  210^.  Methyl  ammonium  picrate  dissolyes 
with  difficulty,  and  melts  at  207^. 

Ethylamine,  C,H5.NH„  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  18^ 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.696  at  8^.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. It  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts,  and  when  in  excess 
redissolves  aluminium  hydroxide;  otherwise  it  deports  itself  in  every 
respect  like  ammonia. 

Propylamine,  C,Hf .  NIL,  boils  at  49^ ;  isopropylamine,  C,Hf .  NH,,  obtained 
from  dimethyl  acetoxime,  (CH,),C:  N  .  OH  (see  p.  161),  boils  at  32^  (B.  ao,  505). 

The  higher  alkylamines  with  an  odd  number  of  carbon  atoms  are  most  easily 
obtained  from  the  nitriles  of  the  fatty  acids,  C„H,„  +  ,CN  (p.  162,  B.  aa,  812).  The 
alkylamines  with  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms  are  prepared  from  the  acid  amides 
(p.  163,  B.  ai,  2486). 

ButyUmine,  QH, .  NH,  (normal),  boils  at  76<» ;  isobutylamine,  C^H, .  NH„ 
obtained  from  fermentation  butyl  alcohol,  boils  at  68^. 

Tertiary  ButyUmine,  Trimethyl  Carbinamine,  boils  at  43®. 

Normal  Amylamine,  QH,, .  NH,,  boils  at  103^. 

Isoamylamine,  C(H.|.  NH,,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  95®;  it  is  obtained  from 
leucine  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  and  bums  with 
a  luminous  flame. 

Diethyl  carbinamine,  (C,H5),CH .  NH.,  boils  at  90<>. 

Di-n.propyl  carbinamine  (C,H.),CHNH,,  boils  at  130^;  di-iso-butyl  carbina- 
mine, (QHf  ),CHNH„  melts  at  160**.  All  these  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
ketoximes  by  reduction  with  sodium  and  alcohol  (B.  27,  R.  aoo>. 

n-Nonylamine,  CgHi^ .  NH„  boils  at  about  195*^,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

(3)  Secondary  Amines. — ^The  secondary  amines  are  also  desig- 
nated imide  bases.     Simple  Secondary  Amines  : 

Dimethylamine,  NH(CH,)„  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by 
boiling  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline  or  dinitro-dimethyl  aniline  with 
caustic  potash  (A.  saa,  119).  It  is  a  gas  that  dissolves  readily  in 
water.     It  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  cold,  and  boils  at  7.2**. 

Diethylamine,  NHCQHs),,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  56^,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Its  HCl-salt  fuses  at  176^  and  its  picrate  at 
^55**  (B.  ag,  R.  590). 

Di-n-propylamine  boils  at  lio^.  Di-isopropylamine  boils  at  84^  (B.  aa,  R.  343). 
Mixed  secondaiy  amines  are  produced  by  methods  ^a  and  ^b.  Methyl-ethylamine 
boils  at  35®.  Methyl-n-propylamine  boils  at  63®.  Methyl-n-btUylamine  boils  at  91**. 
Methyl-n'heptylaminehoi\s9X  171^  (B.  ag,  21x0). 

(3)  Tertiary  Amines. — These  are  also  called  nitrile  bases,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  alkyi  cyanides  or  acid  nitriles. 

Trimethylamine,  N(CH3),.  This  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  methyl- 
amine^ C|H| .  NH .  CHi,  and  the  two  propylamines,  C,Ht  .  NH,.    It  is 
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present  in  herring-brine,  and  is  produced  by  distilling  betalne  (from 
the  beet)  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  prepared  from  herring-brine  in 
large  quantities,  and  also  by  the  distillation  of  the  ''vinasses"  of  the 
French  beet  root.  Trimethylamine  is  a  liquid,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  boils  at  3.5^.  The  penetrating,  fish-like  smell  is  characteristic 
of  it.  Its  HCl-salt  melts  at  271-275^,  and  its  sparingly  soluble 
picrate  at  216^  (B.  ag,  R.  590). 

Triethylamine,  N(C^H.),,  boils  at  89^,  and  is  not  Tery  solable  in  water.  It  is 
produced  by  heating  ethyl  isoqranate  with  sodium  ethylate :  CO :  N .  CLH.  -|- 
aCjlI, .  ONa  =  N(C,H,),  +  CO.Na,. 

(4)  Tetraalkyl  Ammonium  Bases. — ^While  neither  ammonium 
hydroxide  nor  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-alkyl  ammonium  hydroxides  have 
been  prepared,  yet,  by  the  addition  of  the  alkyl  iodides  to  the  tertiary 
amines,  tetraalkyl  ammonium  iodides  are  produced ;  when  treated  with 
moist  silver  oxide  they  yield  the  ammonium  hydroxides : 

N(C,H4)J  +  AgOH  =  N(C,H.)4.  OH  +  Agl. 

These  hydroxides  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  They  possess  strong  alkaline  reaction,  saponify  fats,  and 
deliquesce  in  the  air.  They  crystallize  when  their  aqueous  solutions 
are  concentrated  in  vacuo.  With  the  acids  they  yield  ammonium 
salts ;  these  usually  crystallize  well. 

On  exposure  to  strong  heat  they  break  down  into  tertiary  amines 
and  alcohols,  or  their  decomposition  products  (C.H,.  and  HfO) : 

N(C,H,),.  OH  =  N(C,H.),  +  C,H,  +  H,0. 

This  reaction  has  acquired  special  significance  because  of  its  appli- 
cation in  the  decomposition  of  ring-shaped  bases  (see  piperidine 
or  pentamethylene  imide). 

Tetramethyl  Ammonium  Iodide  or  TeframethyUum  Iodide^  N(CH,)4l, 
and  Tetraethyl  Ammonium  Iodide  or  Tetraethylium  Iodide^  N(C,H5)4l, 
from  trimethylamine  (triethylamine)  and  ethyl  iodide,  consist  of 
white  prisms  crystallized  from  water  or  alcohol. 

TetramethyKum  Hydroxide,  N(CH,)40H,  and  Tetraethylium  Hy- 
droxide, N(C,H5)40H,  consist  of  deliquescent  needles  with  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction.     They  result  when  the  corresponding  iodides  are 

treated  with  moist  silver  oxide. 

Iodine  Addition  Products.  —(C^^^X .  I„  (C,H()4NI .  2l^,  and  addition  products 
containing  even  more  iodine  roolecules,  are  precipitated  by  iodine  from  the  aqueouf 
solutions  of  the  tetraalkylium  iodides,  e,  g. ,  tetraethylium  iodide. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  belonging  here  we  may  mention : 

Dimethyl-diethyl  Ammonium  Iodide,  ^L  tj'/*>NI,  obtained  from  dimethyl- 
amine  and  ethyl  iodide,  and  from  diethylamine  and  methyl  iodide : 


[,  [n.CjHJ    and    aHjiN.CHjI. 
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These  two  compounds  are  identical  (A.  z8o,  173).  They  demonstrate,  too,  that 
the  ammonium  compounds  are  not  molecular  derivatiyes,  as  formerly  assumed  (the 
above  formulas  are  only  intended  to  exhibit  the  different  manner  of  formation),  but 
represent  true  atomic  compounds.  They  further  show  the  equivalence  of  the  Bwt 
nitrogen  valences  (compare  Le  Bel,  B.  23,  R.  147). 

For  the  dissymmetry  and  the  appearance  of  rotatory  power  in  alkyl  derivatives 
of  ammonium  chloride,  compare  L>e  Bel,  B.  24,  R.  441,  who  succeeded,  by  use  of 
germ  vegetation,  in  changing  isobutyl-propyl-eUiyl-methyl-ammonium  chloride  into 
an  optically  active  modification. 

(i)  Unsaturated  Amines  and  Ammonium  Bases. 

Vinylamine,  CH,  =  CH  .  NH^  boiling  at  55^,  is  only  known  in  solution.  It 
results  from  the  action  of  silver  oxide  or  potassium  hydroxide  upon  brom-ethylamine 
(see  this).     It  unites  with  sulphur  dioxide  to  form  Taurine  (see  this) : 

CH,NH,      KOH^CH-NH.     sOi_^CH^H,  , 

I  >  I  — iTn — ^  Taurme. 

CHjBr  CH,  "•"         CH,SO,H 

Vinylamine  is  a  transparent  liquid  with  a  strong  aomioniacal  odor.  It  corrodes 
the  skm,  and  is  soluble  in  water.     Vinyl  Picrate  melts  at  142**  (B.  28,  2929^. 

TVimHhyl-nfinyl  Ammonium  Hydroxide  or  Neurine,  CH,  =  CH .  N(CH,),OH,  is 
described  after  glycol  with  choline,  to  which  it  is  intimately  related. 

Allylamine^  CH,  =  CH .  CH, .  NH„  from  mustard  oil  (see  this),  boik  at  58^*. 

hoallylamine^  Aopenylamine,  CH,.CH  =  CHNH„  boils  at  67^  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  ^-brompropylamine  (B.  29,  2747). 

Dimethyl  Piperidine,  Pentallyl  Dimethylamine,  CH,  =  CH.  CH,.  CH,.- 
CH, .  N(CH|),.  It  is  a  decomposition  product  of  piperidine  (see  this).  It  boils  «t 
1 17-118^.  This  and  similar  bases  take  up  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  heated  yield 
ammonium  chlorides  of  pyrrolidine  bases  (A.  278,  i). 

Fropargylamine,  CH  =  C.CH,NH,/  from  dibromallylamine,  CH,Br.CHBr.- 
CH,NH„  and  alcoholic  potash,  is  probably  a  gas  in  a  free  condition.  It  could  only 
be  obtained  in  alcoholic  solution  or  in  the  form  of  salts  (B.  22,  3080). 

(c)  Alkylamine  Halides. 

These  bear  the  same  relation  to  NCI,  and  NI,  as  the  alkylamines  sustain  to 
ammonia.  The  alkylamine  chlorides  and  bromides  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
amides  of  hypochlorous  and  hypobromous  acids.  Such  derivatives  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  caustic 
alkalies,  upon  primary  and  secondary  amines  (B.  8, 1470 ;  9, 146 ;  z6, 558 ;  23,  R. 
386 ;  A.  230,  222),  as  well  as  by  the  transposition  of  acetdibromamide  (see  diis) 
with  amines.  When  saponified  they  yield  hypochlorous,  hypobromous,  and 
hypoiodous  acids  (B.  26, 985) : 

CH,.CH,.CH,NH,  >"CH,.CH,.CH,NHa X;H,.CH,.CH,.Na, 

(CI^.CH,CH,),NH >-  (CH,CH,CH,),NC1. 

The  primaiy  alkylamine  mono-halides  are  more  unstable  than  the  dihalides  and  the 
secondary  halogen-amines. 

Methylamine  Diiodide,  CH,NI,,  is  garnet-red  in  color.  Dimethylamine  Iodide^ 
(CH,),NI,is  sulphur-yellow  in  color.  Ethylamine  Bichloride  is  an  unstable  oil,  with 
penetrating  odor,  and  boils  at  88-89^.  Propylamine  Chloride ^  C^H.NHQ,  volatilizes 
with  decomposition.  Propylamine  Dichloride,  C,HfNG,,  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at 
117^  Dipropylamine  Chloride,  (C,H7),NC1,  boils  at  143°  (B.  8,  1470;  9,  146;  z6, 
558;  23,  R.  386;  26,  R.  188;  A.  230,  222). 

Nitriles  result  when  the  dibromides  of  the  higher  primaiy  alkylamines  are  treated 
with  alkalies. 

15 
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(d)  Sulphur-containing  Derivatives  of  the  Alkylamines. 

1.  modialkylamineSf  Tbiotetralkyldiamines,  result  from  the  action  of  SQ,  upon 
dialkylamines  in  ligrolne  solution.  Thiodiethylamtne^  S[^(^Hft)t]i>  ^^^^  ^^  ^7^ 
(19  mm.)  (B.  28,  575). 

2.  DUkiotetralkylamineSy  Dithiotetralkyldiamines,  result  from  the  action  of  S,C1, 
upon  dialkylamines  in  ethereal  solution.  DUhiodimethylamine^  ^[^(^^)t]t>  ^i^ 
at  82°  (22  mm.).     DithiodUthylamine  boils  at  137^  (29  mm.)  (B.  28,  166). 

3.  Alkyl-tkionylamineSf  alkylized  imides  of  sulphurous  acid,  are  formed  when 
thionyl  chloride  (i  mol.)  acts  upon  a  primary  amine  (3  mols.)  in  ethereal  solution 
(Michaelis  A.  274,  187) : 

3CH,NH,  -f  SOQj  =  CH,N  =  SO  +  2CH,NH, .  HQ. 

The  members  of  the  series  with  low  boiling  points  are  liquids  with  penetrating 
odor,  and  fume  in  the  air.  Water  decomposes  them  into  SO,  and  the  primary  amine. 
Thionyl-methylaminey  CH,NSO,  boils  at  58-59^.  Thimyl-ethylamitu  boils  at  70- 
75°.     Thionyl-isobutylamine,  (CH,^,CH .  CH, .  N :  SO,  boils  at  117**. 

4.  Thionyl  Dialkylamines,  Thionyl  Tetralkyldiamines,  are  formed  when  thionyl 
chloride  acts  upon  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  dialkylamines.  Thionyl Diethyktmine^ 
OS[N(C2H«),]„  boiling  at  1 1 8^  (27  mm.),  corresponds  in  its  composition  to  tetra- 
ethyl  urea  (B.  28,  1016). 

5.  Thionamic  Acids  are  the  products  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  primary  amines  :  C^H^NH .  SO,H,  ethyl  thionamic  add^  a  white  hygro- 
scopic powder. 

o.  Alkyl  Sulphamides  and  AUcyl  Sulphaminic  Acids.    Sulphamides,  ^.  ^., 

SO,<^«^)^u*<',  are  formed  by  the  action  of   sulphuryl  chloride,  S0,C1,,  upon 

NR 
the  free  secondary  amines,  whereas  their  chlorides,  S0,<^^«  '    result  when  the 

HG-salts  are  employed.     Water  converts  the  chlorides  into  sulphaminic  acids, 

NR 
SO,<Qu*  (A.  222,  118).     SO3  reacts  similarly  with  the  primary  and  secondary 

amines,  forming  mono-  and  dialkyl-sulphaminic  acids  (B.  z6,  1265). 

{/)  Nitroso-amines. 

All  basic  secondary  amines  (imides),  like  (CH,),NH  and  (C,H.),NH,  can  be- 
come nitroso-amines  through  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  imide  group. 
They  are  obtained  from  the  free  imides  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  their 
aqueous,  ethereal,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  solutions,  or  by  warming  their  salts  in 
aqueous  or  acid  solution  with  potassium  nitrite  (B.  9,  iii).  They  are  mostly 
oily,  yellow  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  distilled  without  suffering 
decomposition.  Alkalies  and  acids  are  usually  without  effect  upon  them;  with 
phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  they  give  the  nitroso-reaction.  When  reduced  in  alcoholic 
solution  by  means  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  they  become  hydrazines  (p.  161). 
Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  them  into  nitrous  acid,  and  dialkylamines. 

Dimethyl  Nitrosamine,  Nitrosodimethylin,  (CH,),N .  NO,  boils  at  148°. 

Diethyl  Nitrosamine,  (C,Hj),N.  NO,  Nitrosodiethylin,  boils  at  177^. 

(/)  Nitramines 

are  produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  various  amide  derivatives  of 
the  primary  amines,  e.  g. ,  their  urethanes,  from  which  the  free  monoalkyl  nitramines 
may  be  obtained  by  splitting  off  ammonia  (B.  18,  R.  146 ;  22,  R.  295) : 

CHjNHCOjCH, >-  CH,N(NO,)CO,CH, >  CH, .  NH .  NO,. 

The  imide  hydrogen  atom  of  the  monoalkyl  nitramines  can  be  replaced  by  metals. 
Simple  and  mixed  dialkyl  nitramines  result  from  the  transposition  of  the  potassium 
alkyl  nitroamine  derivatives  with  alkylogens.  By  reduction  of  the  dialkyl  nitramines 
with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  unsymmetrical  dialkyl  hydrazines  are  produced. 
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Methyl-nitramine,  CH, .  NH(NO,),  melts  at  38<>.  Bthyl-nitram^e,  C,H( .  - 
NH(NO,),  melts  at  3^.  f^opyl-nitramine  boils  at  128^  (40  mm.).  Butyl- 
nitramine,  see  B.  a8,  R.  1058. 

Simple  DialkyUnitramines :  Dinuthyl-nitramine ^  (CH,),N  .  NO,,  melts  at  58^, 
boils  at  187°,  and  is  produced,  together  with  an  isomeride,  boiling  at  112^,  by  the 
distillation  of  mono-methyl-nitramine  (B.  ag,  R.  910),  as  well  as  upon  treating 
dtmethylamine  and  nitric  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  ^B.  28, 402).  Diethyl-nitramint 
boils  at  206^.  Diprapyl-niiramine  boils  at  77^  (10  mm.).  Mixed  Nitramines : 
Methyl-ethyl-niirannne  boils  at  190^.  Methyl-propyl-nitramint  boils  at  I15''  (40 
mm.).  Meihyl-butyl-nUramine  melts  at  -f  0.5^  (B.  ag,  R.  424).  Methyl-allyl- 
niiramiruy  boiling  at  95^  (18  mm.'),  is  obtained,  together  with  an  isomeride,  boiling 
at  51^  (18  mm.),  by  the  interaction  of  potassium  methyl-nitramlne  and  allyl  bromide. 

{£)  Alkyl-hydrazines. 

Just  as  the  amines  are  derived  from  ammonia,  NH,,  so  the  hydra- 
zines are  derived  from  hydrazine  or  diamide,  H,N — NH„  an  analogue 
of  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  HjP — PH,. 

Long  before  hydrazine  in  a  free  state  was  obtained  from  diazo-acetic 
acid  (see  this),  its  derivatives  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  They  hold  an  important  place  in  the  benzene  series  (see 
phenylhydrazine,  QHs .  NH .  NH,)  (E.  Fischer,  A.  99,  281). 

The  mono-alkyl  hydrazines  are  obtained  from  the  mono-alkyl  ureas,  NH, .  CO .  • 
NH .  R,  and  from  the  symmetrical  dialkylureas  by  their  conversion  into  nitroso- 
compounds,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  hydrazines  of  the  ureas  : 

\no  \nh,. 

When  the  latter  are  heated  with  alkalies  or  acids  they  split  up,  like  all  urea  deriT- 
atives,  into  their  components,  CO|,  alkylamine  and  alkylhydrazine.  They  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold,  while  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  this  when  using  the 
dialkyl  hydrazines.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  amines,  which  they  so 
closely  resemble  in  properties. 

Methyl  Hydrasine,  CH, .  NH .  NH„  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  87^.  Its 
odor  is  like  that  of  methylamine.  In  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture  and  fumes  (B.  aa, 
R.  670). 

Ethyl  Hydrazine,  (C,Hs)HN.  NH„  boils  at  xooo. 

When  ethyl  hydrazine  is  acted  upon  by  potassium  disulphate,  potassium  ethyl 
kydratine  sulphonate,  C,Hg .  NH  —  NH  .  SOgK,  is  formed.  Mercuric  oxide  changes 
this  to  potassium  diazo-etkyl  sulphonate,  C^H^ .  N  =  N .  SO,K.  This  is  the  only 
well-known  representative  in  the  fatty-series  of  a  numerous  and  highly  important 
class  of  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series — the  dioAO-compounds.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  diato  group,  — N=N — ,  which  is  in  union  with  carbon  radicals. 

%'Dialkyl  hydrannes  result,  through  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  cor- 
mponding  diformyl  compounds,  which  are  the  reaction  products  of  alkyl  iodides  and 
lead  diformyl-hydrazine.  s-Dieihyl  hydratitu,  C^H^NH— NH .  C,Hj,  boils  at  %l^ 
(B.  ay,  2279). 

The  unS'DialkylhydrAzines,  like  (CH,),N .  NH,,  are  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
nitroso-amines  and  dialkyl  nitramines  (B.  29,  R.  424),  in  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, by  zinc  dost  and  acetic  acid : 

(CH,),N .  NO  +  2H,  =  (CH,),N .  NH,  +  H,0. 

mil-Dimethyl  Hydrazine,  (^CH,).N.NH„  and  uns-Diethyl  Hydrazine, 
(C^H^|N .  NH,,  are  mobile  liquids,  of  ammoniacal  odor,  and  readily  soluble  in 
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water,  dcohol,  and  ether.  Diethyl  hjdraxine  boils  at  97**,  and  the  dimethyl  com- 
pound  at  62^  Tkionyl  DUthylhydratine^  (C,H(),N .  NSO,  boils  at  if  under 
20  mm.  (B.  26, 310). 

Diethylhydrazine  miites  with  ethyl  iodide  and  yields  the  compound  (C,H(), .  > 

N .  NH, .  C;HJ,  which  U  to  be  viewed  as  the  amnumium  iodide,  (C,HJ,N<^^ 

as  it  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalies,  and  moist  siWer  oxide  couTerts  it  into  a  strong 
alkaline  hydroxide.  Nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  add)  decomposes  this 
iodide  into  triethylamine,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  iodide. 

This  reaction  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  ammonium  compounds  represent 
atomic  deriTatlTCS  of  quinquiyalent  nitrogen  (A.  199,  318). 

(h)  Tetra-alkyl-tetraxones. 

When  mercuric  oxide  acts  upon  diethylhydraztne,  Utrtutkyl-Utrazone,  (C^H^)^ .  - 
N :  N .  N(C,H^)^  is  formed.     This  is  a  strong  basic  liquid  with  an  alliaceous  odor. 
Methyl'butyl-t€hra%one  boils  at  121^  (19  mm.)  (B.  29,  R.  424). 

(f )  Alkyl  Hydrozylamine  Derivatives. 

The  entrance  of  one  alkyl  group  into  hydroxylamine  produces  two  isomeric 
fonns: 

NHj.O.CH,  and  CH,.NH.OH. 

•-Methyl-hydroxylainiac.  ^-Methyl•hydroxyla^line. 

The  deriratiTes  of  both  Tarieties  are  obtained  from  the  isomeric  benzaldoximes 
(see  these).  The  /3-compounds  are  formed  from  syn-meta-nitrobenzaldoxime  by 
alkjlization  with  sodium  alcobolate  and  an  alkyl  iodide,  together  with  the  subsequent 
splitting-off  of  the  ether  by  means  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  23,  599 ; 
26,  2377,  2514).  a-DeriTatives  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  alkyl  benzhydrox- 
amic  esters,  and  the  /?-bodies  are  intennediate  products  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitro- 
paraffins  with  stannous  chloride,  or,  better,  with  zinc  dust  and  water  (B.  27,  1350). 

a-Methylhydroxylamine,  NH, .  O .  CH.,  Methoxylamine ,  yields  an  HG-salt,  which 
melts  at  149°.  It  differs  from  hydrozyUmine  in  that  it  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

a-Ethylhydroxylamine,  NH.  .O .  CIH^,  Ethoxylaminey  boils  at  6S^. 

pMethylhydroxylamim,  CH,.  NH.OH,  melts  at  41-42°,  and  boils  at  61-^2° 
(16  mm.)  (B.  23,  3597;  24,  3528;  25,  1716;  26,  2514). 

fi-Ethylhydroxylamine  mtiti  at  59-60°. 

The  action  of  ethyl  bromide  upon  ethoxylamine  produces  Diethylhydroxylamine, 
CLHj .  NH  .  O .  C,H,.  and  Triethylhydroxylamine,  (C,H.), .  N .  O .  C^Hj,  boiling  at 
98°  (B.  22,  R.  590).  Triethylamine  Oxide,  (C,H(),N:0,  an  isomeride  of  the 
latter,  has  been  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  zinc  ethide  and  nitroethane.  It  boils 
at  155°  (B.  22,  R.  250). 

(i)  Phosphomt  Derivatives  of  Secondary  Alkylamines  (B.  29, 710). 

1.  Dialkylamine  Chlorphotphines  are  formed  when  phosphorus  trichloride  acts 
upon  dialkylamines.  They  are  liquids  having  a  sharp,  penetrating  odor ;  they  fume 
in  the  air.  Diethylamine  Chlorphosphine,  (C,H.),N.  PCI,,  boils  at  100°  (14  mm.). 
Di-isob*Uylamine  Chlorphosphine  melts  at  37°  and  boils  at  116°  (16  mm.). 

2.  Dialkylamine  Oxychlorphosphines. — These  result  when  phosphorus  oxychloride 
acts  upon  secondary  amines  in  ethereal  solution.  They  are  stable  in  the  air,  and 
possess  an  aromatic  odor  resembling  that  of  camphor  or  pepper.  Dialkylamine 
Oxythlorphosphine,  (C.H5),N . POCl,,  boils  at  100°  (15  mm.).  Dinpropylamine 
Oxychlorphosphine  boils  at  170°  (80  mm.).  Di-isobutylamine  Oxychlorphosphine 
melts  at  54°. 
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3.  Dialfylamine  Sulphochlorphosphines  result  from  the  interaction  of  phosphorus 
snlphochloride  and  the  dislkylamines.  They  are  volatile  in  steam.  Their  odor  is 
like  that  of  camphor. 

DietkyUmi$u  Sulphockhrphosphme,  ^C,H(),NPSC1„  hoils  at  loo^  (15  mm.). 
Diprofylamine  SulphocMorphosphine  boils  at  133*^  (15  nmi.).  JDi-isobutylamitu 
Sulph^chhrphosphine  boils  at  150**  (10  mm.). 

(/)  {m)  (»)  Arsenic,  Boron,  and  Silicon  Derivatives  of  Secondary  Amines 

(B.  29,  714). 

(/)  Di'iiobuiylamiHe  Chlorarsine,  (C H^^-N .  AsCl,,  boils  at  I25<>  (15  mm.). 

\m)  DUthylamine  Chiorbprine,  (C^Hg),N .  BCl,,  boib  at  142^,  and  fames  very 
strongly  in  the  air.  Dipropylamine  Chiorborine  boils  at  99^  (45  mm.).  Di- 
is0btttylamine  Chlorbcrifu  boils  at  93°  (17  mm.). 

(»)  Dtethylamim  ChUrsilicidty  (C,H,),N .  SiCl,,  boils  at  I04<>  (80  mm.).  Di- 
iiobutylamine  CklortUicide  boib  at  122^  (30  mm.).  The  chloranines,  chlorborines, 
and  chlorsilicides  are  prepared  from  their  corresponding  chlorides. 


6.  PHOSPHORUS  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  ALCOHOL  RADICALS. 

A.     PHOSPHORUS  BA8B8  OR  PHOSPHINBS  AND  ALKYL 
PH08PHONIUM  COMPOUNDS. 

Hydrogen  phosphide,  PHt,  has  slight  basic  properties.  It  unites 
with  HI  to  phosphonium  iodide,  which  is  resolved  again  by  water  into 
its  components.  Tht phosphorus  bases  or  phosphtnes,  obtained  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  PH,  by  alkyls,  have  more  of  the  basic 
chiaracter  of  ammonia  and  approach  the  amines  in  this  respect.  The 
basic  character  increases  with  the  number  of  alkyl  groups. 

(i)  They  oxidize  very  energetically  on  exposure  to  the  air,  usually 
with  spontaneous  ignition;  hence  they  should  be  prepared  away  from 
air  contact.  Moderate  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  converts  the  primary 
phosphines  into  alkyl  phosphoric  acidsj  the  secondary  phosphines  info 
alkyl  phosphinic  acids,  while  the  tertiary  phosphines,  in  the  presence 
of  air,  pass  into  alkyl  pliosphinic  oxides : 

Ethyl  Phosphine :      C-HePH, >•  C,H.PO(OH),— Ethyl  Phosphoric  Acid 

Diethyl  Phosphine:  (C,Hj,PH >-  (C,H,),PO(OH)— Diethyl  Phosphinic  Acid 

Triethyl  Phosphine  1  (C,H,),P >-  (CjHjijPO— Tnethyl  Phosphine  Oxide. 

f  2)  They  combine  readily  with  sulphur  and  carbon  disulphide  (B.  35,  2436) ;  also 
witn  the  halogens. 

(3)  The  primary  phosphines,  e.  g.^  PH.,  are  feeble  bases.  Thev  salts,  like  PHJ[, 
are  decomposed  by  water.  Caustic  potash  is  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  of  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary  phosphines. 

(4)  The  tertiary  phosphines  combine  with  the  alkyl  iodides  to  form  tetra-alkyl 
phosphonium  iodides.  These  are  just  as  little  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  as  the 
tetra-alkyl  ammonium  iodides.  Moist  silver  oxide  liberates  tetra-alkyl  phosphonium 
hydroxides  from  them ;  these,  like  the  tetra-alkyl  ammonium  hydroxides,  are  stronger 
bases  than  the  alkalies : 

P(CHJ,     ^"*'     >  P(CH,),I   ^^^"^  >  P(CH,),OH. 
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Th^nard  (1846)  discorered  the  tertiary  phosphines,  and  A.  W.  Hofmann  (1871) 
first  prepared  the  primary  and  secondary  phosphines  (B.  4,  450). 

Formation. — (l)  By  letting  the  alkyl  iodides  act  upon  phosphoniam  iodide  for  six 
hours  in  the  presence  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  chiefly  zinc  oxide,  at  150®.  The 
product  is  a  mixture  of  P(C,H^)H,  .HI  and  P(C,H.),H  .  HI,  the  first  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  water.  The  Hi-salt  of  the  diethyl  phosphine  is  not  affected,  but  by 
boiling  the  latter  with  sodium  hydroxide,  diethyl  phosphine  is  set  free  (A.  W.  Hof- 
mann); 

2PH J  +  2C,H.I  -h  ZnO  =  2rP(C,H.)H, .  HI]  +  Znl,  -f  H,0 
PH J  -h  2C,HjI  H-  ZnO  =  P(C,H,),H  .  HI       +  Znl,  +  H,0. 

P(C,H,)H,HI  —!^ ^  P(C,H5)H,  +  HI. 

(2)  Tertiary  phosphines  and  phosphonium  iodides  are  produced  by  heating  phos- 
phoninm  iodide  with  alley  1  iodides  (methyl  iodide)  to  1 50*'-!  80^  without  the  addi- 
tion of  metallic  oxides.     They  can  be  separated  by  means  of  caustic  potash : 

PHJ  4-  3CH,I  =  P(CH,), .  HI  +  3HI 
P(CH,),HI  +  CH,I  =  P(CH,)4 . 1  +  HI. 

(3)  Tertiary  phosphines  result  when  alkylogens  act  upon  calcium  phosphide 
(Thlnard),  and  (4)  in  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  phosphorous  chloride : 

2PP,  +  3Zn(CH,),  =  2P(CH,),  +  3Zna,. 

The  phosphifus  are  colorless,  strongly  refracting,  extremely  powerful-smelling, 
volatile  liquids.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.     They  oxidize  very  readily  and  show  neutral  reaction. 

(i)  Primary  Phosphines : 

Methyl  Phosphine,  P(CH,)Hj,  condenses  at  — 14^  to  a  mobile  liquid. 

Ethyl  Phosphine,  P(C,hJH,,  boils  at  250. 

Isopropyl  Phosphine,  P(C^Hf)H„  boils  at  41^,  and  the  isobutyl  derivative, 
P(C4Hf)H,,  at  62^.  Fuming  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  primary  phosphines  to  alkyl 
phospho-ands ;  their  Hl-salts  are  decomposed  by  water. 

(2)  Secondary  Phosphines : 

Dimethyl  Phosphine,  P(CH,),H,  boils  at  25^'  C. 

Diethyl  Phosphine,  P((^H.),H,  boils  at  Ss"". 

Di-isopropyl  Phosphine,  P(C,H,),H,  boils  at  iiS**.  Di-isoamyl  Phosphine, 
P(C|H||),H,  boils  at  2lo**-2i5**,  but  is  not  self-inflammable.  Fuming  nitric  add 
oxidizes  this  class  of  phosphines  to  dialkyl pkosphinic  acids. 

Water  does  not  decompose  the  Hl-salts  of  the  secondary  phosphines. 

(3)  Tertiary  Phosphines : 

Trimethyl  Phosphine,  P(CH,)„  boils  at  \Qf*,  Triethyl  Phosphine,  P(C,H()„ 
boils  at  117^.  Both  tertiary  phosphines  form  phosphine  oxides  by  die  absorption  of 
oxygen  (B.  29,  1707).  They  also  combine  with  S,  CI,,  Br„  the  halogen  hydrides,  and 
the  alkylogens.  Ou-bon  disulphide  also  combines  with  triethyl  phosphine,  and  the 
product  is  P(C.H5), .  CS„  crystallizing  in  red  leaflets.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  fuses 
at  95'',  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  Its  production  will  answer  for  the  detec- 
tion of  carbon  disulphide. 

According  to  almost  all  of  these  reactions,  triethyl  phosphine  resembles  a  strongly 
positive  bivalent  metal — ^for  example,  calcium.  By  the  addition  of  three  alkyl  groups, 
the  quinquivalent,  metalloidal  phosphorus  atom  acquires  the  character  of  a  bivalent 
alkaline  earth  metal.  By  the  further  addition  of  an  alkyl  to  the  phosphorus  in  the 
phosphonium  group,  P(CH,)4,  the  former  acquires  the  properties  of  a. univalent 
alkali  metal.  Similar  conditions  manifest  themselves  with  sulphur,  with  tellurium, 
with  arsenic,  and  also  with  almost  all  the  less  positive  metals. 

(4)  Phosphonium  Bases. — The  tetra-alkyl  phosphonium  bases  resemble,  in  a  very 
hi^  degree,  both  in  formation  and  properties,  the  tetra-alkyl  ammonium  bases. 
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Teira-metkyi-  and  Tetra-ethylphospkimium  Hydroxide^  P(CtH|)4 .  OH,  are  crystal- 
line masses  which  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  show  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  When  they  are  heated  they  show  the  great  affinity  of  phosphorus  for 
oxygen,  for,  unlike  the  corresponding  ammonium  derivatives,  they  break  down  into  a 
triaikyl  phosphine  oxide  and  a  paraiffin.  Thus  tetra-methyl-phosphonium  hydroxide 
yields  trimethyl  phosphine  oxide  and  methane :  PrCH|). .  OH  =  P(CH,),0  -{-  CH^. 
Tetramethyl-  and  Tetra-ethyl  phosphonium  iodide^  F(C,H()  J,  are  white,  crystal- 
line  bodies.     Heat  decomposes  them  into  triaikyl  phosphines  and  alkyl  iodides. 


B.  ALKYL  PHOSPHO-ACIDS. 

These  acids  result,  as  previously  mentioned,  from  the  moderated  oxidation  of  the 
primary  phosphines  with  nitric  acid.  They  are  derived  from  unsymmetrical  phos- 
phoroHs  acid,  HPO(OH),. 

Methyl  Phospho-acid,  CH,PO(OH),,  melts  at  I05<^.  PQ^  converts  it  into 
CH,P0C1„    melting    at    Z^^    ^^    boiling    at    l63<».      The    ethyl  phospho-acid^ 

[g(OH),PO.  melts  at  44^ 


^A 


iO 


C.  ALKYL  PHOSPHINIC  ACIDS. 


These  are  derived  from  hypophosphorous  acid,  H,PO(OH).  They  are  produced, 
as  described,  by  oxidizing  the  secondary  phosphines  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Dimethyl 
Phosphinic  Acid,  ^CH,),PO(OH),  resembles  paraffin.  It  melts  at  76^  and  volatilises 
without  decomposition.  *  See  B.  25, 2441,  for  diethyl-dithio-phcsphinic  acid,  (C.H.),- 
PSSH. 

D.  ALKYL  PH08PHINB  OXIDES. 

arise  when  the  tri-alkyl  phosphines  are  oxidized  in  the  air,  or  by  mercuric  oxide ;  also 
m  the  decomposition  of  the  tetra-alkyl  phosphonium  hydroxides  by  heat.  Triethyl 
Phosphine  Oxide,  P(C,Hj),0,  melts  at  53°  and  boils  at  2^^*.  It  forms,  for  example, 
P(C,H|)gCl,,  with  haloid  acids,  from  which  Na  regenerates  triethyl  phosphine  when 
aided  by  heat.  The  corresponding  tri-ethyl  phosphine  sulphide,  ^{C^H^)^,  from 
triethyl  phosphine  and  sulphur,  melts  at  94^.  Derivatives  of  PCI9,  corresponding  to 
the  alkyl  chloramines,  are  known  (B.  13,  2174). 


7.  ARSENIC  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Arsenic  is  quite  metallic  in  its  character ;  its  alkyl  compounds  con- 
stitute the  transition  from  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  bases  to  the 
so-called  metallo-organic  derivatives — i,  ^.,  the  compounds  of  the 
alkyls  with  the  metals  (p.  182).  The  similarity  to  the  amines  and 
phosphines  is  observed  in  the  existence  of  tertiary  arsines,  As(CH,)t, 
but  these  do  not  possess  basic  properties,  nor  do  they  unite  with  acids. 
They  show  in  a  marked  degree  the  property  of  the  tertiary  phosphines, 
in  their  uniting  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  the  halogens  to  form  com- 
pounds of  the  type  As(CHi)tX,.  Mono-  and  dialkyl  arsines  are  not 
known.    Tri-alkyl  derivatives  exist.     These  are,  however,  not  so  im- 
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portant  as  the  caeodyl  compounds  have  been  in  the  development  of 
organic  chemistry. 

In  1760  Cadet  discovered  the  reaction  which  led  to  the  study  of  the  arsenic  alkyls. 
He  distilled  arsenious  acid  together  with  potassium  acetate,  and  obtained  a  liquid 
which  was  subsequently  named,  after  its  discoverer,  Oidef  s  fitming,  arsenicai  liquid. 
From  X837-1S43  Bunsen  carried  out  a  series  of  splendid  investigations  ^A.  37,  i ; 
4a,  14;  46,  l),  and  demonstrated  that  the  chief  constituent  of  Cadet's  liquid  was 
'<  alkarsine,''  or  caeodyl  oxide,  whose  radical  **  caeodyl ' '  Bunsen  also  succeeded  in 
preparing.  Berselius  proposed  the  name  caeodyl  (from  koju^^Ci  stinking)  for  this 
very  poisonous  body  with  an  .extremely  disgusting  odor.  Bunsen  showed  that  it 
conducted  itself  like  a  compound  radical.  Together  with  the  cyanogen  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  the  benzoyl  of  Liebig  and  WQhler,  assumed  to  be  present  in  the  benwoyl 
derivatives,  it  formed  a  strong  support  for  the  radical  theory.  But  later  it  was  found 
that  caeodyl  was  no  more  a  free  radical  than  was  cyanogen,  but  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  valence,  it  was  rather  a  compound  of  two  univalent  radicals 

As(CH,).. 
— As(CH|)„  combined  to  a  saturated  molecule :  J 

As(CH,),. 

Valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arsenic  alkyls  by 
Cahours  and  Riche  (A.  ga,  361),  by  Landolt  ^A.  ga,  370),  and  particularly  by  Baeyer, 
who  discovered  the  monomethyl  arsenic  derivatives,  and  made  clear  the  connection 
existing  between  the  alkyl-arsenic  derivatives  (A.  Z07,  257). 

The  following  reactions  give  rise  to  arsenic  alkyl  compounds : 

(i)  Caeodyl  Oxide,  or  Alkarsine,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 

potassium  acetate  and  arsenious  acid.     This  is  a  delicate  test,  both  for 

arsenic  and  for  acetic  acid : 

4CH,.  CO,K  +  As,0,  =  [(CH,),As],0  +  2C0,K,  +  2CO,. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  arsenic  trichloride,  and  (3)  by 
the  action  of  the  alkyl  iodides  upon  sodium  arsenide : 

2AsCl,  +  3Zn(CH,),  =  2As(CH,),  +  3ZnCl, 
AsNa,  +  zQJA^       =  As(C,H5),  +  3NaI. 

(4)  The  transposition  of  trisodium  arsenite  by  alkyl  iodides  gives 
rise  to  the  sodium  salts  of  alkyl  arsonic  acid  (A.  249,  147)  : 

AsOjNa,  +  CH,I  =  CH,AsO(ONa),  +  Nal. 

Table  of  the  Alkyl-  (Methyl-)  Derivatives  of  Arsenic, 
CH.A»a.  **tl^"  CH.ASO.  ^^^i..     CH..AsO(OH),^; 

(CH,),Asa,  Caeodyl  Chloride.  [(CH,),A.],0,  ^^^}  {CH,),AsO.OH,  ^^y"' 

(CH,),As,  Trimethyl  Anine.  (CH,),AsO,  Trimethyl  Aisine  Oxide. 

(CH,),A»1,  '^S^'l^ide"  (CH,)4AsOH,  Tetnunethyl  Anonmm  Hydroxide. 
(CH,),-A5 


I  ,  Caeodyl. 
(Ciy.-A. 
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MONO-ALKYL  ARSINB  COMPOUNDS. 

The  formation  of  monomethyl  arsenic  chloride,  As(CH,)Cl,,  is  dae  to  the  property, 
possessed  by  the  derivatives  of  the  type  AsX,,  of  adding  two  halogen  atoms  (CI,) 
and  passing  into  compounds  of  the  form  AsX^.  The  more  chlorine  atoms  these 
bodies  contain,  the  more  readily  do  they  split  off  methyl  chloride.  Thus  As(CH,)Cl4 
breaks  down,  at  o**,  into  AsCl,  and  CH,C1,  and  As(CH,),Cl„  at  $0^,  into  As(CH,)Cl^ 
and  CH,C1 : 

As(CH,),      — ±^li — ^  As(CH,),Cl, >-  CH,a  -f  As(CH,),a 

A8(CH,),a       ^^ >-  As(CH,),a, ^5^->-  CH.Cl  -f  As(CH,)Cl, 

As(CH,)a,       "*"^^ >-  As(CH,)  CI4 >-  CHjCl  -f-  AsQ,. 

Methylarsen-dichioride,  As(CH,)Cl„  results  in  the  decomposition  of  cacodylic 
add,  and  of  A8(CH|),CI„  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

As(CH,),0 .  OH  +  3HCI  =r  As(CH,)Cl,  +  CH,C1  +  2H,0. 

It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  133°.  At — 10**  it  unites  with 
chlorine,  forming  As(CH9)Cl4.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  pre- 
cipitates the  sulphide^  As(CH,)S,  melting  at  iio^*. 

When  sodium  carbonate  acts  upon  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  dichloride  methyl' 
arsenaxide^  As(CH,)0,  is  formed.  It  melts  at  95®,  and  distils  along  with  steam,  llie 
oxide  is  basic,  and  may  be  converted  by  the  haloid  acids  and  H,S  into  the  halogen 
derivatives,  AsCH,X,,  and  the  sulphide,  AsCH,S. 

Silver  oxide,  acting  upon  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  above  oxide,  changes  it  into 
the  silver  salt  of  monomethyl  arsonic  acid,  (CH,)AsO(OU),,  an  analogue  of  methyl 
phospho-acid  (p.  175).  When  ethyl  iodide  acts  upon  sodium  arsenite,  AsO,Na„ 
sodium  monoethyl  arsonate,  C,Hj .  AsO(ONa),,  is  produced. 

Dimethyl  Arsine  Derivatives. — Cacodylic  oxide  or  alkarsitu, 

^^jj*x*^g>0,  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the  preparation  of  the 

dimethyl  compounds.  Its  formation  from  potassium  acetate  and 
arsenic  trioxide  has  already  been  given  on  p.  176.  The  crude  oxide 
Ignites  spontaneously  in  the  air.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of 
a  slight  amount  of  free  cacodyl.  When  prepared  from  cacodyl  chloride 
by  caustic  potash  it  does  not  inflame  spontaneously,  and  is  a  liquid  with 
a  stupefying  odor.  It  solidifies  at — 25^.  It  boilsat  120^,  and  at  15^  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.462.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Dimethyl  Arsine,  Cacodyl  Hydride,  (CH,),AsH,  boils  at  36^.  It 
is  produced  when  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  act  upon  cacodyl  chlo- 
ride in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  with  the 
characteristic  cacodyl  odor.  It  inflames  spontaneously  in  the  air 
(B.  27,  1378). 

Cacodyl  Chloride,  As(CH3)2Cl,  is  formed  hy  heating  trimethyl  arsen-dichloride, 
As(CH,)|G,  (see  above)  and  by  acting  upon  cacodyl  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
well  as  from  CI,  and  cacodyl.  It  is  more  readily  obtained  by  heating  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  compound  of  the  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  boils  at  100^.  It 
unites  with  chlorine  to  form  the  trichloride ^  As(CH,),C],,  which  renders  possible  the 
transition  from  the  dimethyl  compounds  to  the  monomemyl  derivatives. 
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Cacodyl  Sulphide,  A./ru'x  ^^9^^°^  cacodyl  chloride  and  harium  sulphide.  In- 

flames  in  the  air. 

Cacodyl  Cyanide,  As(CH,), .  CN,  is  formed  by  heating  cacodyl  chloride  with 
mercaric  cyanide.     It  fuses  at  33®  and  boils  at  140®. 

Cacodylic  Acid,  (CH^j^AsO .  OH  (see  p.  175),  corresponds  in  its  composition  to 
dimethyl  phosphinic  acid.  Cacodyl  oxide,  by  slow  oxidation,  passes  into  cacodyl 
cacodylate,  which  breaks  down,  when  distilled  with  water,  into  cacodylic  oxide  and 
cacodylic  acid : 

a^ll:!:>o+o=o^gH.^>o 

*OyuicH|t><'  +  "'^  =  [A»(CH,),].0  +  20As(CH,), .  OH. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  upon  cacodylic  oxide : 
^|ch|)|>0  +  *"8°  +  "'O  =  «MCH,).0 .  OH  +  2Hg. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  is  odorless,  and  melts  at  200^,  with  decomposition. 
Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  cacodyl  iodide,  A8(CH3),I. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  changes  it  to  cacodyl  sulphide, 

PCI5  converts  it  into  dimethyl  arsentrichloridey  (CH,), AsCl,,  which,  like  an  acid 
chloride,  regenerates  cacodylic  acid  with  water. 

As(CH,). 
Cacodyl,  As,(CH,)4=|  ,  diaisentetninethyl,  is  fonned  by  headng  the 

As(CH,), 
chloride  with  sine  filings  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide : 

^^As(CH,),    2HCI       CI .  As(CH,),      Zn  As(CH,), 

"<As(CH,),  ^  CI .  AsCCH,),  ^  As(CH,),- 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  170^,  and  solidifies  at 
— «6^.  Its  odor  is  frightfully  strong,  and  may  induce  vomiting.  Cacodyl  takes  fire 
very  readily  in  the  air  and  bums  to  As,0,,  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  It  yields 
cacodyl  chloride  with  chlorine  and  the  sulphide  with  sulphur.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  a  nitrate,  As(CH,), .  O  .  NO,. 

As(C,H5), 

Ethyl  Cacodyl,    I  ,  diethylarsine,  is  formed  together  with  triethylarsine 

As(C,HA 
on  heating  sodium  arsenide  with  ethyl  iodide.     It  boils  at  185-190®,  and  takes  fire 
in  the  air.    It  oxidizes  to  diethyl  arsinic  acid^  (C,H5),AsO .  OH. 


TERTIARY  AR8INES. 

The  tertiary  arsines  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  alkyls  upon  arsenic 
trichloride  and  by  heating  the  alkyl  iodides  with  sodium  arsenide. 

Cacodyl,  formed  simultaneously,  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Trioiethylarsine,  (CH.),As,  and  Triethylarsine,  (C,H(),As,  are  liquids  with 
very  disagreeable  odor.  With  oxygen  they  yield  Trimethyl  anenoxide^  (CH,),AsO, 
and  Triethyl  arsenoxide^  fC,H5),AsO.  These  bodies  correspond  to  triithylamine 
oxide  (p.  172)  and  triethyl  phosphine  oxide  (p.  175);  with  sulphur  they  yield 
trimethyl-  and  triethylarsine  sulphide^  As(C,H5)gS;  and  with  Br,  and  I,  they  form 
trimethyl  arsine  bromide^  As(CHj)|Br,,  and  triethyl  arsine  iodide ^  As(C|H5),I.. 

Quaternary  Alkyl  Arsonium  Derivatives.  —  Tetramethyl  Arsontum  Iodide^ 
As(CHs).I,  and  tetra-ethyl  arsonium  iodide,  AsfC-Hj).!,  are  obUined  by  the  union 
of  trimethyl  arsine  and  triethyl  arsine  with  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl  iodide.  Both 
bodies  ciysUllize,  and  correspond  to  the  tetra-alkyl  ammonium  and  phosphonium 
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iodides  (pp.  l68,  174).  Like  the  latter,  they  are  chang^ed  by  moist  silver  oxide  to 
hydroxides : 

Tetramdhyl  Arsonium  Hydroxide^  As(CH.)40H,  and  Tetra-ethyl  Arsonium 
Hydroxide,  As(C,H.)^OH. 

These  are  crystallinei  deliquescent  bodies.    They  show  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 


8.  ALKYL  DERIVATIVES  OF  ANTIMONY. 

The  derivatives  of  antimony  and  the  alkyls  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of 
arsenic ;  but  those  containing  one  and  two  alkyl  groups  do  not  exist.  We  are  indebted 
to  L5wig  and  to  Landolt  for  our  knowledge  of  them. 

Tertiary  Stibines  are  produced  like  the  tertiary  arsines : 

{l\  By  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  potassium  or  sodium  antimonides ; 

(2)  By  the  interaction  of  zinc  alkyls  and  antimony  trichloride. 

Trimethylstibine,  Sb(CH,)„  antimony  trimethyl,  boils  at  81^;  its  sp.  gr.  at  15^ 
is  1.523,  and  Triethylstibine  or  Stibethyl,  Sb  (CsH^),,  boiling  at  159^,  are  liquids 
which  take  (ire  in  the  air,  and  are  insoluble  in  water.  In  all  their  reactions  they 
manifest  the  character  of  a  bivalent  metal,  perhaps  calcium  or  zinc.  With  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  the  halogens,  they  combine  energetically  and  decompose  the  concen- 
trated haloid  acids,  expelling  their  hydrogen : 

Sb(C,Hj),  +  2HCI  =  Sb(C,H5),Cl,  +  H,. 

Triethyl  Stibine  Oxide,  Sb(C|H(),0,  is  soluble  in  water,  which  is  also  true  of 
Triethylstibine  Sulphide,  SbiC^H^^sS,  consisting  of  shining  crystals.  Its  solution 
behaves  somewhat  like  a  calcium  sulphide  solution.  It  precipitates  sulphides  from 
solutions  of  the  heavy  metals  with  the  formation  of  salts  of  triethylstibine. 

Quaternary  Stibonium  Compounds ^  prepared  from  tertiary  stibines  by  the  addition 
of  alkyl  iodides,  are  changed  by  moist  silver  oxide  into  tetra-alkyl  stibonium  hydrox- 
ides. Tetramethyl  and  Tetraethyl  stibonium  iodide^  S^CiHj)^!,  as  well  as  Tetra- 
methyl  and  Tetraethyl  stibonium  hydroxide,  (C,Hj)4SbOH,  resemble  the  corres- 
poiM&ng  arsenic  derivatives  very  much  in  their  properties. 


9.  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH. 

These  arrange  themselves  with  those  derived  from  antimony  and  arsenic ;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  complete  metallic  nature  of  bismuth,  we  do  not  meet  any  com 
pounds  here  analogous  to  stibonium  or  arsonium. 

Further,  in  trialkyl  derivatives  the  alkyl  groups  are  less  intimately  united  with  the 
bismuth  than  they  are  with  arsenic  and  antimony  in  their  corresponding  derivatives. 

Tertiary  bismuthides  result  from  (i)  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  potassium 
bismuthide  ;  (2)  the  interaction  of  zinc  alkyls  and  bismuth  tri -bromide. 

Bismuth-Trixnethyl,  Bi(CH3)„  and  Bismutb-Triethyl,  Bi(C,H5)„  are  liquids. 
They  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition  under  diminished  pressure.  They  ex- 
plode when  heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure  (B.  20,  15 16;  21,  2035).  Bismuth 
trimethide  is  changed  by  hydrochloric  acid  to  BiCI,  and  methane.  The  tri-ethide  is 
spontaneously  inflammable.  It  unites  with  iodine  to  Bismuth  Diethyl  Iodide,  Bi- 
(C^H|),I ;  and  with  mercuric  chloride  to  Bismuth-ethyl  Chloride,  Bi(C2H5)Cl, : 

a(C,H,),  +  2HgCl,  =  Bi(C,H,)Cl,  +  2Hg(C,H4)a. 
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From  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  the  alkalies  precipitate  Bismuth-etk^l 
oxide,  Bi(C,H5)0  an  amorphous,  yellow  powder,  which  takes  fire  readily  in  the  air. 

The  nUraie,  Bi(C,H^<Q'^QS  >>  produced  by  adding  siWer  nitrate  to  the  iodide. 


lo.    BORON  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS. 

These  are  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  (l)  boron  trichloride,  (2) 
boric  ethyl  ester  (p.  147)  (Frankland,  A.  124,  129) : 

2B(0.C,H,),  +  3Zn(C,HW,  =  2B(C,Hj),  +  3(C,H,  .  O)^. 

Trimethyl  Borine  is  a  gas. 

Triethylborine,  or  Borethyl,  B(C,H,)s,  boils  at  95^  Both  ignite  in  contact  with 
the  air  and  possess  an  extremely  penetrating  odor.  When  heated  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  ethyl  borine  decomposes  into  diethylborine  chloride  and  ethane : 

B(C,He),  +  HCl  =  B(C,HJ,a  +  C,H.. 

Slowly  oxidized  in  the  air,  triethylborine  passes  into  the  diethyl  ester  of  ethyl  boric 
acid  or  Boron  Etho-diethozide,  B(C,H^rO.C,H5)„  boiling  at  125®;  water  de- 
composes it  into  ethyl  boric  acid,  C^H5.B(0H)|. 


II.  SILICON  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Silicon  is  the  nearest  analogue  of  carbon.  Its  similarity  to  the  latter 
shows  itself  very  strongly  in  its  derivatives  with  the  alcohol  radicals, 
which  in-  many  respects  reisemble  the  correspondingly  constituted 
paraffins  (Friedel ;  Crafts;  Ladenburg,  A.  203,  241).  As  early  as 
1863  Wdhler  directed  attention  to  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
carbon  and  silicon  compounds. 

Silicon  Tetramethidey  Si  (CH,)4,  corresponds  to  Tetramethy I  Methane^ 

C(CH,)4. 
Silicon  Tetrctethidcy  Si(C,H5)4,  corresponds  to  Tetraeihyl  Methane^ 

C(C.H5V 

They  ^re  produced  like  the  alkyl  borines  when  zinc  alkyls  act  upon 

(i)  Silicon  halogen  compounds; 

(2)  Upon  esters  of  silicic  acid. 

Silicon-methyl,  Si(CHt)4,  from  %\C\  and  zinc  methyl,  boils 
at  30**. 

Silicon-ethyl,  Silicon-tetraethide,  Si(C,H|)4,  SiHcononane, 
from  SiCli  and  Zn(C,H5)„  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  forms  a  substitution 

product,  ^M  C  H  CI'  ^^^^^^o^^^y^  chloride.    Potassium  acetate  changes 
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this  to  the  acetic  ester  of  silicononyl  alcohol,  which  alkalies  decom- 
pose into  acetic  acid  and  silicononyl  alcohol : 


SificonoiMne.  Suicononyl  Chloriae.  Silicononyl  AlconoL 


iconooane,  Suicononyl  Chloriae,  Silicononyl 

B.  F.  153P  B.  P.  i8S»  B.  P.  190P. 

Silicon  Hezethyl,  or  Hexethjl-silicoetluney  Si|(C,H5)f ,  from  zinc  ethyl  and 
Si^f  bolls  from  250.253^ 

IV 

Triethylsilioon  Bthylfte,  (C.H.),Si.O.C|H.,  boils  at  153^ 

Diethylsilicon-diethylate,  (aH«),Si.(O.C,H^),,  boils  at  155.80. 

BthylsUicon-triethylate,  (C,H0)Si(O.C,I^)„  is  a  liquid  with  a  camphor-like 
odor,  boiling  at  159®.  These  three  compouids  are  produced  when  zinc  etbide  acts 
upon  silicic  ethyl  ester,  Si(OC|H^).  (p.  147). 

Acetic  anhydride  conrerts  trietnyl  silicon  ethyl  ester  into  an  acetic  ester.  When 
this  is  saponified  by  caustic  potash,  it  yields  TViithylsiiuon  hydroxide  or  Truthyl 
tUUol^  (C^HJ,Si .  OH,  coiresponding  in  constitution  to  Triethyl  carHnol. 

AceQrl  chloride  changes  diethyl  silicon  diethyl  ester  into  DUthylsilUon  chloride^ 
C,H^)^C1„  boiling  at  148^.  Water  transposes  it  into  duthybUuon  oxide,  (C,Hs),- 
1 . 0,  corresponding  to  diethyl  ketone  in  composition. 

With  ace^l  chlwide  ethyl  silicon  triethyl  ester  forms  ethyl  silicon  trichloride ^ 


s 


white,  amorphous  powder,  which  becomes  incandescent- when  heated  in  the  air. 
With  the  corresponding  propionic  add  it  only  shares  the  property  of  being  an  acid. 

Tablb. 

(C|H,),SiOH,     Triethyl  Silicol  corresponds  to  (C,Hs),C .  OH,  Triethyl  Cari>inol. 
fCLH J,SiO,         Diethyl  Silicon  Oxide  corresponds  to  (C,H(),CO,  Diethyl  Ketone. 
C^H| .  SiO .  OH,  SUioo-propionic  Acid  corresponds  to  CiH^ .  OOQH,  Ftopionic  Acid. 


IJ.  GERMANIUM  ALKYL  DERIVATIVES.   . 

The  oomponnds  of  germanium  form  the  transition  from  those  of  silicon  to  those 
of  tin. 

Oennanium-Bthide,  GerCiH^)^,  is  formed  when  zinc  ethide  acts  upon  ger- 
manium chloride.  It  is  a  liquid  with  a  leek-like  odor.  It  boils  at  160^  (Ci. 
Wnikler,  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  36,  204). 


13.  TIN  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS. 

In  addition  to  the  saturated  derivatives  with  four  alkyls,  tin  is  also 
capable  of  uniting  with  three  and  two  alkyls,  forming : 

Sn(C,H.),  Sn{C,HJ, 
Sn(C,Hj4                   I  II  or   Sn(C,H.)^ 

^^*  Sn(CLH.).  sli(C,H,), 

Thi  Tctrmetiiyl  Tin  Trietliyl  Tin  Diethyl. 
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The  alky]  deriTatiTes  of  tin  were  studied  by  Ldwig,  Cahouis,  Ladenbuiig,  and 
others.  The  reactions  resorted  to  in  order  to  combine  tin  with  alkyb  are  the  same  as 
were  employed  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  elements,  (i)  The  action  of  zinc 
alkyls  upon  stannic  chloride,  when  Sn(CH,)^  and  Sn(C^H5)^  are  produced.  (2)  llie 
action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  tin-sodium  (tin  alone  or  tin-ziuc).  When  the  alloy  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  sodium,  Sn(C,H(),  is  produced,  but  when  comparatively  little 
sodium  is  present  the  chief  product  is  Sn(C2H.),I,.  Sodium  abstracts  iodine  from 
both  of  the  primarily  formed  iodides  with  the  formation  of  Sn,(C.H()4  and  Sn,(C2- 
Hj)!,.     These  can  be  separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  is  insoluble. 

Tin  Tetramethyl,  Sn(CH,)4,  boils  at  78°.  Tin  Tetraethyl,  SUnnic  Ethide, 
Sn(C|Hj]4,  boils  at  181?  and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  1. 187  at  23®.  Both  are 
colorless,  ethereal  smelling  liquids,  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of  the  halo- 
gens the  alkyls  are  successively  eliminated.     Hydrochloric  acid  acts  similarly: 

Sn(C,H,),  +  1.      =  Sn(C,Hj),I  +  C,H  J,  etc. 
Sn(C,H4)^  +  HCl  =  Sn(C,H5),Cl  +  2C,H^,  etc. 

The  alkyl  groups  are  not  so  firmly  united  in  the  zinc  alkyls  as  they  are  in  th« 
alkyls  of  silicon. 

Tin  Trietbyl  Iodide,  Sn(C,H(),I,  boils  at  231^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.833  at  22®.  rin  triethyl  chloride^  Sn(C-H5),Cl,  boils  at  from  208-210**,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.428.  Alcohol  is  a  solvent  for  both.  When  either  one  is  acted 
upon  by  silver  oxide  or  caustic  potash,  there  is  produced  : 

Tin  Triethyl  Hydroxide,  Sn(C,Hg), .  OH,  melting  at  66<>  and  boiling  at  7.^^^, 
It  volatilizes  along  with  the  steam.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  yields  crystalline  salts 
with  the  acids,  e.  g.^  Sn(C,H5), .  O .  NO,.  When  the  hydroxide  is  heated  for  some  time 
to  almost  the  boiling  temperature,  it  breaks  down  into  water  and  tin  triethyl  oxide, 

Q  /r^u^\  I>0,  an  oily  liquid,  which  in  the  presence  of  water  at  once  regenerates  the 

an^^^2"6ys 

hydrate. 

Tin  Triethyl,  Sn,(C,H^),  (see  above),  is  a  liquid,  of  mustard-like  odor,  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.     It  distils  with  slight  decomposition  at 

265-270°.     It  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  tin-triethyl  oxide,   c"/c  h'I'-^^' 

and  with  iodine  yields  tin-triethyl  iodide,  2Sn(C2Hg)|I. 

Tin  Diethyl,  Sn,(C,H.)4,  or  Sn(C,H5),,  is  a  thick  oil,  decomposing  when  heated 
into  Sn(C,H.)^  and  tin.     It  combines  with  oxygen  and  the  halogens. 

Tin  Diethyl  Chloride,  Sn(C,H5)^Cl„  melts  at  85°  and  boils  at  220«.  The  iodide^ 
SniCjHj),!,,  fuses  at  44. 5^  and  boils  at  245°. 

Ammonium  hydroxide  and  the  alkalies  precipitate  from  aqueous  solutions  of  both 
the  halogen  compounds: 

Tin  Diethyl  Oxide,  Sn(C,H5),0,  a  white,  insoluble  powder.     It  is  soluble  in 

excess  of  alkali,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  acids,  e.  g,,  Sn(C|H5),<Q'«^Q', 


14.  METALLG-ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

The  metallo-organic  compounds  are  those  resulting  from  the  union 
of  metals  with  univalent  alkyls;  those  with  the  bivalent  alkylens, 
CbH,,,  have  not  yet  been  prepared.     Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  marked 
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line  of  difference  between  metals  and  non-metals,  the  metallo-organic 
derivatives  attach  themselves,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  derivatives  of 
antimony  and  arsenic,  to  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  bases ;  and  on 
the  other,  through  the  selenium  compounds,  to  the  sulphur  alkyls  and 
ethers ;  whereas  the  lead  derivatives  approach  those  of  tin,  and  the 
latter  approach  the  silicon  alkyls  and  the  hydrocarbons. 

Upon  examining  the  metals  as  they  arrange  themselyes  in  the  periodic  system  it  is 
rather  remarkable  to  find  that  it  is  only  those  which  attach  themselves  to  the  electro- 
negatiYe  non>metals  which  are  capable  of  yielding  alkyl  derivatives.  In  the  three 
large  periods  this  power  manifests  and  extends  itself  only  as  far  as  the  group  of  zinc 
(Zn,  Cd,  Hg).     (Compare  Inorganic  Chemistry,) 

Those  compounds  in  which  the  metals  present  their  maximum 
valence,  e>  g,^ 

II  III  rv  nr  v 

Hg(CH,),        A1(CH,),        Sn(CH,),        Pb{CH,),        Sb(CH,)5, 

are  volatile  liquids,  usually  distilling  undecomposed  in  vapor  form ; 
therefore,  the  determination  of  their  vapor  density  is  an  accurate  means 
of  establishing  their  molecular  weight,  and  the  valence  of  the  metals. 

The  behavior  of  the  metallo-organic  radicals,  derived  from  the  molecules  by  the 
separation  of  single  alkyls,  is  especially  noteworthy.     The  univalent  radicals,  e,g,, 

II  III  IV  IV  V 

Hg(CH,)-    T1(CH,),-    Sn(CH,),-    Pb(CH,),-    Sb(CH,),-, 

show  great  resemblance  to  the  alkali  metals  in  all  their  derivatives.  Like  other 
univalent  radicals,  they  cannot  be  isolated.     They  yield  hydroxides,  e,  g. , 

Hg(C,Hj) .  OH        T1(CH,), .  OH        Sn(CH,), ,  OH, 

perfectly  similar  to  KOH  and  NaOH.  Some  of  the  univalent  radicals,  when  sepa- 
rated from  their  compounds,  double  themselves : 


As(CH,),  Si(CH,),  Sn(CH,),  Pb(CH,), 

As(CH,),  Si(CH,),  Sn(CH,),  Pb(CH,),. 


By  the  exit  of  two  alkyls  from  the  saturated  compounds,  the  bivalent  radicals 
result: 

III  IV  IV  V 

=  Bi(CH,)  =  Te(CH,),  =  Sn(C,H,),  =  Sb(CH,),. 

In  their  compounds  (oxides  and  salts)  these  resemble  the  bivalent  alkaline  earth 
metab,  or  the  metals  of  the  zinc  group.  A  few  of  them  occur  in  free  condition.  As 
unsaturated  molecules,  however,  they  are  highly  inclined  to  saturate  two  affinities 
directly.  Antimony  triethyl,  Sb(C,H(),  (see  p.  177),  and  apparently,  too,  tellurium 
diethyl,  Te(C,Hg),,  have  the  power  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts ;  hydrogen  is 
liberated  at  the  same  time.     This  would  indicate  a  distinct  metallic  character. 

V 

Finally,  the  trivalent  radicals,  like  As(CH,),,  can  also  figure  as  univalent.  This 
is  the  case,  too,  with  vinyl,  C^H..  These  may  be  compared  to  aluminium,  and  the 
so-called  cacodylic  acid,  As(CH,),O.OH  (p.  178),  to  aluminium  metahydrate, 
AlO .  OH. 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  electro-negative  metals,  by  the  saccessive  anion  of 
alcohol  radicals,  always  acquire  a  more  strongly  impressed  basic,  alkaline  character. 
This  also  finds  expression  with  the  non-metids  (sulphur,  phosi^iorus,  arsenic,  etc.). 
(Compare  pp.  148,  173,  175.) 

The  first  metallo-organic  derivatives  were  prepared  by  Frankland. 
Zinc  alkyls  are  particularly  important  as  carriers  of  alcohol  radicals. 

Methods  of  Formation: 

(i)  Action  of  metals  (Mg,  Zn,  Hg)  upon  alkyl  iodides. 

(2)  Action  of  alloys  (Pb,  Na)  upon  alkyl  iodides  (see  Bi-,  Sb-,  Sn- 
compounds). 

(3)  Action  of  metals  (K,  Na,  Be,  Al)  upon  metallo-organic  bodies 
(zinc  alkyls,  mercury  alkyls). 

(4)  Action  of  metallic  chlorides  (PbCli)  on  metallo-organic  deriva- 
tives (zinc  alkyls ;  compare  BC1„  SiCl^,  SnCl^,  GeCl4  upon  zinc  alkyls). 

A.  COMPOUNDS  OP  THE  ALKALI  METALS. 

When  sodium  or  potassium  is  added  to  zinc  methide  or  ethide,  zinc  separates  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  from  the  solution  which  is  thus  produced,  crystalline  com- 
pounds deposit  on  cooling.  The  liquid  retains  a  great  deal  of  unaltered  zinc  alkyl, 
but  it  also  appears  to  contain  the  sodium  and  potassium  compounds — at  least  it  some- 
times reacts  quite  differently  from  the  zinc  alkyls.  Thus,  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide, 
forming  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (Wanklyn,  A.  xiz,  234)  : 

CjHjNa  +  CO,  =  CjHj .  CO,Na. 

Sodium  Propionate. 

These  decomposable  bodies  cannot  be  separated  in  a  pure  condition. 

a  COMPOUNDS  OP  THE  METALS  OP  THE  MAGNESIUM  OROUP. 

1.  Beryllium  Ethide,  Be(C,H()„  formed  by  the  3d  method,  boils  at  from  185^- 
188^  and  ignites  spontaneously.      Beryllium  Propyl,  Be(C,Hf),,  boils  at  245^ 

2.  Magnesium  Ethide,  Mg(C,H2),.     On>  warming  magnesium  filings  with  ethyl 

iodide  away  from  contact  with  the  air,  magnesium  ethyl  iodide,  Mg<p    >,    first 

results.  On  applying  heat  to  this  it  decomposes  into  Mg(C,H|),  and  Mgl,  (B.  25, 
R.  745 ;  26,  R.  718).  Be(C,H5),  and  Mg(C,H5)„  like  Zn(C,Hj),  (see  this),  are  de- 
composed by  water. 

C.  ZINC  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Zinc  methide  and  zinc  ethide  were  discovered  in  1849  ^y  Frank- 
land  (A.  71,  213;  85,  329;  99,  342).  The  zinc  alkyls  are  exceed- 
ingly reactive,  and  are,  on  this  account,  the  most  important  class  of 
the  metallic  alkyls. 

Methods  of  Formation. — (i)  When  zinc  filings  act  upon  iodides 
of  the  alcohol  radicals  in  sunlight,  iodides  are  formed,  which  are 
decomposed  by  heat  into  zinc  alkyls  and  zinc  iodide : 

CjHjI  +  Zn  =  I_Zn_C,H 
2Zn<^"»  =  Zn(C,Hj),  +  Znl^ 


ZINC  ALKVL  COMPOUNDS.  igj 

The  Ktioo  may  be  accelerated  if  the  unc  tuiningi  have  been  previoiuly  corroded, 
or  by  the  application  of  linG-xidiaiii  or  nnc-copper.  In  preparing  zinc  eUiide,  ethyl 
iodide  ii  poured  over  line  cltppings  and  a  little  pure  linc  ethide  a  then  added.  The 
fomuuioo  of  I — Zd.  C,H^  iithen  completed  attheocdioaryieniperalnrc,  and  tbi(  body 
•eparaie*  in  laige,  omnsparent  cnrslali.  When  it  ii  beated  m  a  cucrenl  of  CO,,  it 
jieldi  ziDC  ethide  (A.  153,  aaoi  B.  aS,  R.  88). 

(3)  The  mercury  alkyU  are  tmupMcd  by  ikte  into  nnc  alkyli,  with  the  tepantion 

'°'™^'  .HB(C,H.).  +  Zi.=2o(C^HJ,+  Hg. 

Prt^erties. — ^The  zinc  alkyls  are  colorless,  disagreeable-sinelliDg 
liquids,  fuming  strongly  in  the  air  and  igniting  readily  i  therefore, 
they  can  only  be  handled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  They 
inflict  painful  wounds  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

2inc  Hetblde,  „  boiU  at  46°.     Itt  tp.  gr.  at  10"  it  1.386. 

Zinc  Ethide,  Z;  boils  at  iiV,  and  haf  the  ip.  gr.  1. 183  at  18°. 

Zioc  Propyl,  Zi  H, .  CH,)„  boils  at  146°. 

Zinc  iMpTOpyl  ,)„  bcali  at  136-137°  (B.  a6,  R.  3S0). 

Zinc  laobutyt,  |„  boili  at  165-167°  (A.  aas,  168). 

Zinc  Isoamyt,  )„  bdU  at  110°  (A.  13a,  im). 


\Htpcntiau. — The  dnc  alkylt  are  exceedingly  reactive- 
Water  decompom  them  very  energelically,  forming  hydrocarbon*  ai 
:ide  (>ee  Helhane,  Ethane,  i^.  T 


(3)  Ox^en  is  added  try  ilow  oxidation  in  the  air,  and  compounds,  i.  g. ,  f  CH,),. 
&>Oj,  an^ogons  to  peroxides,  are  produced.  These  explode  readily  and  liberate 
todine  from  polaatium  iodide  (B.  33,  394). 

(3)  The  alcohols  convert  the  zinc  ukyb  ijito  linc  alcobolatet  and  hydrocatboni : 

Z"(C,H,),  +  C,H, .  OH  =  Z«<^„"^"'  +  C,H, 

(4}  The  free  balogeni  decompose  both  the  linc  alkyli  and  those  of  other  metali 
vetf  enetgeticBlly : 

Zn(C,H,),  +  aBr,  =  aC,H,Br  +  ZiBr,. 

(5)  They  react  with  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metal*  and  the  non-melalt,  wheret^ 
alkvl  derivative*  of  the  latter  are  produced  (p.  184) . 

(6)  The  line  alkyls  absorb  salphur  dioxide  and  become  zinc  salts  of  the  snlpbinic 
adds  (p.  153). 

(7)  Nitric  oxide  dissolves  in  anc  diethyl  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  from 
which  the  zinc  salt  of  the  so-called  ditalroitkylU add,  C,H,.N,0,H,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  and  CO^ 

Tkt  applieatien  of  the  wine  alkyls — tine  methidi  and  ane  elhtde — it  fartiiularfy 
impvrtant  in  nitcleuj-tynlkitie  naetimii  : 

(i)  Hydrocarbou  are  formed  when  the  alkyl  iodides  are  exposed  to  high  tempera. 
tnrei  (p.  84). 

(1]  When  anc  atkyli  (linc  and  alkyl  iodides)  act  upon  aldehydes,  acid  chloride*, 
ketones,  formic  esters,  acetic  esteri,  and  chlorinated  ethers,  derivatives  of  sfctndary, 
tertiary,  and  primary  alcohols,  as  well  as  of  ktioites,  are  prodnced.  The  alcohol* 
(pp.  113,  114)  and  ketooei  (p.  209]  can  ea«i]y  be  obtained  from  them. 

The  alkyl  oxides  and  the  alkylen  oxide*  are,  however,  not  afiected  by  the  zinc 
alkyb  (B.  17,  1968). 
16 
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D.  MERCURY  ALKYL  DBRIVATIVB8. 


The  dialkyl  compounds  are  formed — 

(i)  B7  the  interaction  of  sodium  amalgam  and  alkyl  iodides,  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  ester  (Frankland,  A.  130,  105,  109).  The  rOle  of  the  acetic  ester  in  this 
reaction  has  not  yet  been  explained : 

2C,HsI  -I-  Hg .  Na,  =  (C,H,),Hg  +  2NaI. 

i2^  By  the  action  of  potassiwn  cyanide  upon  mercury  alkyl  iodides. 
3)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  mercury  alkyl  iodides : 

2C,H,HgI  +  Zn(C,H5),  =  2(C,H.),Hg  +  Znl,. 

(4)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  mercuric  chloride : 

HgCI,  +  Zn(C,H,),  =  (C,H,),Hg  +  ZnCI,. 

Properties. — These  compounds  are  colorless,  heavy  liquids,  possessing  a  faiht, 
peculiar  odor.  Their  vapors  are  extremely  poisonous.  Water  and  air  occasion  no 
change  in  them,  but  when  heated  they  ignite  easily. 

Mercury  Methide^  Hg(CH,),,  sp.  ^r.  3.069,  boils  at  95**.  Mercury  Eihide, 
Hg(C,Hj).,  sp.  gr.  2.44,  boils  at  159^  and  at  200°  breaks  down  into  Hg  and  butane, 
C|H< .  C,Hj.     It  yields  ethane  (p.  82)  when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mono-alkyl  derivatives  arise  (i)  by  the  action  of  mercury  upon  alkyl  iodides 
in  sunlight :  C^H^I  -f  Hg  =  C|H. .  Hg .  I ;  (2)  from  the  dialkyl  mercury  derivatives — 
(a)  by  the  action  of  hal(^ens ;  (^)  by  the  action  of  the  haloid  acids ;  (r)  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Mercury  Methyl  Iodide^  CH,HgI,  forms  shining  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  melt- 
ing at  143^-  Silver  nitrate  changes  it  to  methyl  mercury  nitrate y  CH,Hg .  O .  NO,. 
Mercury  Ethyl  Iodide ^  CfH^Hgl,  is  decomposed,  by  sunlight,  into  mercuric  iodide 
and  C^H,o.  Mercury  Allyl  Iodide^  C-HcHgl,  melts  at  135°  and  is  converted  by  HI 
into  propylene  and  mercuric  iodide,  Hgls.  Moist  silver  oxide  changes  the  haloid 
derivatives  to  hydroxyl  compounds  : 

C:,H,HgCl  +  (AgOH)  =  CjHg .  Hg .  OH  +  AgQ. 

Ethyl  Mercuric  Hydroxide^  CLHjHgOH,  is  a  thick  liquid,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.     It  reacts  strongly  alkalme,  and  forms  salts  with  acids. 


B.  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS  OP  THE  METALS  OP  THE  ALUMINIUM  GROUP. 

The  aluminium  alkyl  derivatives  attach  themselves  to  those  springing  from  boron 
fp.  I  So).  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mercury  alkyls  upon  aluminium 
tilings. 

Aluminium -Trimethyl,  A1(CH,)„  boils  at  130*^.  Aluminium  Triethyl,  Al- 
C,Hj),«  boils  at  194^.  Both  are  colorless  liquids  and  are  spontaneously  inflammable. 
~  ater  decomposes  them  with  great  violence,  forming  methane  (ethane)  and  aluminium 
hydroxide.  Their  vapor  densities  answer  better  for  the  molecular  fonnula  A1(C|H(), 
than  for  A1,(CH,),  (see  B.  aa,  551 ;  Z.  phys.  Ch.  3,  164). 

The  derivatives  of  trivalent  gallium  and  indium  have  not  been  prepared. 

The  thallium-diethyl  compounds  are  known. 

Thallium-Diethyl  Chloride,  T1(C,H^),C1,  is  formed  when  zinc  ethide  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  thallium  chloride. 

Thallium -diethyl  salts,  e.  g.^  T1(C,H5\0  .  NO,,  are  obtained  from  this  by  double 
decomposition  with  silver  salts.  If  the  sulphate  be  decomposed  with  barium  hydrate, 
thallium-diethyl  hydroxide ^  Tl(C,Hj), .  OH,  is  obtained.  This  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizes  therefrom  in  glistening  needles,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 


^. 
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P.  ALKYL  COMPOUNDS  OP  LEAD. 

These  are  very  similar  to  the  derivatives  of  tin  fp.  i8i).  Deriva- 
tives containing  two  alkyl  groups  combined  with  one  atom  of  lead  do 
not  exist.  In  these  the  lead,  as  in  most  of  its  inorganic  derivatives, 
would  be  bivalent.  Lead  alkyls  are  produced  (i)  by  acting  upon  lead 
chloride  with  zinc  ethide :  PbCQHj)* ;  (2)  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl 
iodides  and  lead-sodium  :  Pb,(C,H5)e. 

Lead  Tetramethide,  Pb(CH,)4,  boils  at  iio<>.  Lead  Tetraethide,  Fb(C,Hg)4,  and 
Lead  THethidey  ^^{CfiA^y  ure  oily  liquids  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. The  iodide,  Pb(C,Hg),I,  is  produced  when  iodine  acts  upon  lead  tetraethide. 
On  heating  with  moist  silver  oxide,  lead  triethy I  hydroxide,  Pb(C,H.), .  OH,  distils 
OTer.  This  reacts  very  alkaline,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  acids.  The 
ndphaUy  \y\i(ZJA^^^^,  dissolves  in  water  with  difficulty. 


2.  ALDEHYDES  AND  3.  KETONES. 

When  the  derivatives  of  the  methane  hydrocarbons  containing  oxy- 
gen were  discussed,  attention  was  directed  to  the  intimate  genetic 
relations  existing  on  the  one  hand  between  the  primary  alcohols, 
the  aldehydes  and  mono  carboxy lie  acids,  and  on  the  other  between  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  the  ketones  (p.  108). 

Aldehydes  and  ketones  contain  the  carbonyl  group  CO,  which  in 
the  latter  unites  two  alkyls,  but  in  the  former  is  combined  with  only 
one  alkyl  and  one  hydrogen  atom : 

CO<g"»  CO<CH. 

Aldehyde  Dimethyl  Ketone. 

This  expresses  the  similarity  and  the  difference  in  character  of 
aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Aldehydes  and  ketones  may  be  considered  as  the  oxides  of  bivalent 
radicals,  or  as  the  anhydrides  of  diacid  alcohols^  or  glycols y  in  which 
both  hydroxyl  groups  are  attached  to  the  same  terminal  or  inter- 
mediate   carbon    atom.      Whenever    the   formation   of   dihydroxyl 

Q XT 

derivatives  of  the  type  >C<^__„  might  be  expected,  then,  except 

in  very  rare  instances,  water  separates,  an  anhydride  is  produced,  and 
double  union  between  carbon  and  oxygen  follows,  with  the  production 
of  the  carbonyl  group  >C  =  O.  Ethers,  however,  of  diacid  alcohols, 
of  the  orthO' aldehydes  and  ortho- ketones ,  can  exist,  e.  g.: 

CH, .  CH(0 .  CjHs),  and  CH, .  C(0 .  C^Hj), .  CH,. 

The  following  principal  methods  of  formation  are  common  to  alde- 
hydes and  ketones : 

(i)  Oxidation  of  the  alcohols,  whereby  the  primary  alcohols  change 
to  aldehydes  and  the  secondary  to  ketones  (p.  iii). 
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In  this  oxidation  an  oxygen  atom  pushes  itself  between  a  hydrc^en  atom  and  the 
carbon  atom  to  which  the  hydroxyl  group  is  joined.  In  the  moment  of  formation 
the  expected  diacid  alcohol  splits  off  water,  and  its  anhydride  results, — an  alde- 
hyde or  ketone : 

CHg-CH,OH  ^-^  (CH, .  CH<3J[J)  >  CH, .  C^  +  H,0 

Primary  Alcohol  Cannot  exist  Aldehyde 

CH.>CHOH   _0_^  (CH.>C<g») ^CH|>C  =  0  +  H.O. 

Sec.  Propyl  Alcohol  Cannot  exist  Acetone. 

By  further  oxidation  the  aldehydes  become  acids— /^  hydrides  of  tJu  add 
radicals^ — while  the  ketones  are  decomposed. 

Conversely,  aldehydes  and  ketones  again  become  primary  and 
secondary  alcohols  by  an  addition  of  hydrogen : 

CH,.CHO  +  H,  =  CH,.CH,.OH 
Aldehyde  Ethyl  Alcohol 

CH.>CO   +H,  =  g»^>CH.OH. 

Acetone  Isopropyl  AlcohoL 

Because  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  manifest  an  additive  power  with 
reference  to  hydrogen,  they  may  be  compared  with  compounds  con- 
taining doubly  linked  carbon  atoms,  which  also,  by  a  dissolution  of 
their  double  union,  can  add  hydrogen.  Compounds  of  this  class 
having  in  their  molecules  carbon  atoms  which  are  doubly  (or  trebly) 
united,  are  in  the  more  restricted  sense  called  **  unsaturated  carbon 
derivatives*^  (p.  79).  This  idea  may  be  extended,  and  all  carbon 
derivatives  having  atoms  of  other  elements  in  double  or  treble  union 
with  carbon,  may  be  considered  as  ''  unsaturated,**  From  this  stand- 
point the  aldehydes  and  ketones  are  unsaturated  bodies  (p.  38),  and 
in  fact  most  of  the  reactions  of  these  two  classes  are  due  to  the  addi- 
tive power  of  the  unsaturated  carbonyl  group. 

(3)  The  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the  calcium,  or  better, 
barium  salts  of  two  monobasic  fatty  acids.  Should  in  this  case  one 
of  the  acids  be  formic  acid,  aldehydes  are  produced  : 

H  .  COOv. /-*     I  CH. .  COO>w  ^   CH. .  COH  ^^  ^rv^  r*« 

H .  COO-^^  +  CH, .  COO-^^  —  CH, .  COH  +  ^^^t^- 
Calcium  Formate      Calcium  Acetate         Acetaldehyde. 

It  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  formate  which  reduces  the  acid. 
In  all  other  instances  ketones  result,  and  they  are  either  simpUf 
with  two  similar  alkyls,  or  mixed^  with  two  dissimilar  alkyls : 

ch::S8>c-=ch:>«>+«>.c 

Acetone 

Calcium  Propionate  Ethyl  Methyl  Ketone. 

On  extending  this  reaction  to  the  calcium  salts  of  adipic,  pimdlc  «Qd  suberic  adds„ 
cyclo-pamffin  ketones  are  produced. 
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aA.  ALDEHYDES  OF  THE  LIMIT  SERIES,  PARAFFIN  ALDE- 

HYDES.  CnHta+i.CHO. 

The  aldehydes  exhibit  in  their  properties  a  gradation  similar  to  that 
of  the  alcohols.  The  lower  members  are  volatile  liquids,  soluble  in 
water,  and  have  a  peculiar  odor,  but  the  higher  are  solids,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  In  general 
they  are  more  volatile  and  dissolve  with  more  difficulty  in  water  than 
the  alcohols.  In  chemical  respects  the  aldehydes  are  neutral  sub- 
stances. 

Formation. — (i)  By  the  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols,  when  the 
— CH, .  OH  group  becomes  — CHO  (p.  188). 

The  above  oxidation  may  be  effected  by  oxygen ;  or  air  in  piesence  of  platinum 
sponge.  It  takes  place  more  readily  on  wanning  the  alcohols  with  potassium  dichro- 
mate  (or  MnO,)  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  5, 699).  Chlorine  acts  similarly  in  that 
it  first  oxidizes  the  primary  alcohols,  but  then  substitutes  the  alkyl  groups  of  the  alde- 
hydes which  have  been  formed  (p.  197]. 

(2)  By  heating  the  calcium  salts  of  fatty  acids  with  calcium  formate. 
This  operation,  when  working  with  aldehydes  which  volatilize  with 
difficulty,  should  be  carried  out  under  diminished  pressure  (p.  63) 
(B.  13,  1413). 

(3)  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam,  or,  better, 
sodium  upon  the  moist  ethereal  solution,  B.  29,  R.  662)  upon  the 
chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals  or  their  oxides,  the  acid  anhydrides : 

CH, .  COCl  +  2H  =  CH, .  COH  +  HQ 
Acetyl  Chloride  Acetaldehyde 

CH* !  CO>^  +  4H  =  2CH, .  COH  +  H,0. 
Acetic  Anhydride  Acetaldehyde. 

In  accordance  with  methods  2  and  3  the  aldehydes* may  be  viewed 
as  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals. 

(4)  By  heating  the  aldehyde  chlorides  with  water  alone,  or  with  water  and  lead 
oxide. 

(5)  By  the  saponification  of  the  ethereal  and  ester-deriTatires,  /.  g, ,  acetal^ 

CH, .  CH<^^2»,   and  ithidene  diacetaie,  CH, .  CH<^ ;  ^ '  ^^,  with  sulphuric 

acid  or  alkalies.  From  methods  4  and  5  dihydroxyl  derivatives  should  be  at  first 
produced.  These  are  the  glycols^  which,  however,  immediately  pass  into  aldehydes 
with  the  simultaneous  exit  of  water  (p.  188) : 


^ 


CH,.CH<§;     CH,.CH<g;^2» >-  (CH,.CH<^}J)  >-CH,CHO. 

(6)  When  the  sodium  salts  of  mononitro-paraffins,  having  the  nitro-group  attached 
to  a  terminal  carbon  atom,  are  treated  with  adds,  paraffin  aldehydes  are  produced 
(B.  29,  1223)  (p.  156). 

(7)  Aldehydes  can  also  be  obtained  from  many  addition  products  (p.  19I),  par- 
ticnlarly  the  aldehyde  ammonias  and  the  alkali  sulphite  derivatives. 
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(8)  When  the  a>mono*carboxylic  acids  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  aldehydes 
are  formed,  with  a  simultaneous  splitting-off  of  formic  acid  or  its  decompositioin 
products — water  and  carbon  monoxide : 

CH, .  CH(OH)CO,H  =  CH, .  CHO  +  H  .  COOH. 
Lactic  Acid  Acetaldehyde      Formic  Acid. 

Note, — Quite  frequently  aldehydes  occur  among  the  decomposition 
products  of  complex  carbon  compounds,  as  the  result  of  their  oxida- 
tion with  MnOs  ^nd  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  means  of  a  chromic 
acid  solution. 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism, — Empirically,  the  aldehydes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  alcohols  by  possessing  two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen 
— hence  their  name,  suggested  by  Liebig  (from  Alkohol  dehydroge- 
natus),  e.  g.^  ethyl  aldehyde,  propyl  aldehyde,  etc.,  etc.  On  account 
of  their  intimate  relationship  to  the  acids,  their  names  are  also 
derived  from  the  latter,  like  acetaldehyde,  propionic  aldehyde,  etc. 

In  the  '*  Geneva  nomenclature"  the  names  of  the  aldehydes  are  formed  from  the 
corresponding  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  al ;  thus  ethyl-  or 
acetaldehyde  would  be  termed  [ethanal]  (p.  57). 

As  there  is  an  aldehyde  corresponding  to  every  primary  alcohol,  the 
number  of  isomeric  aldehydes  of  definite  carbon  content  equals  the 
number  of  possible  primary  alcohols  having  the  same  carbon  content 
(p.  109).  The  aldehydes  are  isomeric  with  the  ketones,  the  unsatu- 
rated allyl  alcohols,  and  the  anhydrides  of  the  ethylene-glycol  series, 
containing  an  equal  number  of  carbon  atoms,  e.  g. : 

CHj.CHj.CHO  isomeric  with  CH,.CO.CH,     CH,  =  CHCH,OH    CH,<^JJ»>0. 
Propionic  Aldehyde  Acetone  Allyl  Alcohol      Trimethylene  Oxide. 

Transformations  of  the  Aldehydes  :  A.  Reactions  in  which  the  carbon 
nucleus  of  the  ajdehydes  remains  the  same, 

(i)  Aldehydes,  by  oxidation,  yield  monocarboxylic  acids  with  a 
like  carbon  content.     They  are  powerful  reducing  agents : 


Their  ready  oxidation  gives  rise  to  important  reactions  serving  for  the  detection 
and  recognition  of  aldehydes.  On  adding  an  aqueous  aldehyde  solution  to  a  weak 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution,  silver  separates  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  a 
brilliant  mirror.  Alkaline  copper  solutions  are  also  reduced.  A  very  delicate  reac- 
tion  of  the  aldehydes  is  their  power  of  imparting  an  intense  violet  color  to  a  fuchsine 
solution  previously  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  following  is  more  sensitive : 
Add  an  aldehyde  and  a  little  sodium  amalgam  to  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  of 
diazobenzene  sulphonic  acid  and  a  violet-red  coloration  is  produced.  (Compare 
further  B.  14,  675.  791,  1848;  15,  1635,  1828;  16,  657;  17.  R.  385.) 

When  oxygen  or  air  is  conducted  through  the  hot  solution  of  an  aldehyde  (like 
paraldehyde)  in  alcoholic  ootash,  an  intense  light-display  is  observed  in  the  dark ; 
many  aldehyde  derivatives,  and  even  grape  sugar,  deport  themselves  similarly  (B. 
10,  321).  Aldehydes  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  oxygen  in  this  solution,  hke 
osone,  can  liberate  iodine  from  a  potassium  iodide  solution  (B.  29,  1454). 
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(3)  Nearly  all  the  aldehydes  are  converted  into  resin  by  the  alkalies; 
some  are  transformed  into  acids  and  alcohols  (this  is  especially  vrue 
of  the  aromatic  aldehydes),  and  others  into  acids  and  glycols  (see 
these)  by  alcoholic  alkali  solutions : 

2C4H, .  COH  +  KOH =C4H, .  CO .  OK  +  C^H, .  CH, .  OH. 
Amyl  Aldehyde  Pot.  Valerate  Amyl  Alcohol. 

The  ease  with  which  the  double  union  of  the  carbon-oxygen  atoms 
is  broken  is  the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  addition  reactions,  which 
are  in  part  followed  by  an  exit  of  water. 

(3)  Aldehydes,  by  the  addition  of  nascent  hydrogen,  become  pri- 
maty  alcohols,  from  which  they  are  obtained  by  oxidation  : 

CH, .  CHO  +  2H  =  CH, .  CHjOH. 

(4)  Deportment  of  the  aldehydes  toward  water  and  alcohols,  (a) 
Ordinarily,  aldehydes  do  not  combine  (compare  p.  195  ;  CH,(OH),) 
with  water.  The  polyhalide  aldehydes,  e.  g,,  chloral,  dromal,  hityl 
chloral XW'  ^97>  ^9^)  ^o,  however,  have  this  power,  and  yield  feeble 
and  readily  decomposable  hydrates^  representatives  of  diacid  alcohols 
or  glycols,  both  hydroxyl  groups  of  which  are  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom : 

Ca,CH<^]J  CBr,CH<^|J  CH, .  CHCl .  CC1,CH<^2- 

Chloral  Hydrate  Bromal  Hydrate  Butyl  Chloral  Hydrate. 

Trichlor-ethidene  Glycol 

(b)  It  is  also  only  the  polyhalide  aldehydes,  e.g,^  chloral^  which  unite  with  aico- 
boU,  forming  cdtUhycU-cUcoholiUes  : 

Ca,H<Q^^^»    Chloral  Alcoholate. 

(<)  The  ordinaiy  aldehydes  yield  acetals  with  the  alcohols  at  100^  (p.  200): 

CH, .  CHO  +  2C,H, .  OH  =  CH, .  CH<^ ;  ^«^»  +  H,0. 

Acetal  or  Ethidene-diethyl  Ether. 

(5)  Behavior  of  the  aldehydes  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  mercaptans  :  (a)  hydro* 
gen  sulphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  the  aldehydes  into  trithioaldehydes  :  (b) 
with  the  mercaptans  the  aldehydes  enter  into  an  acetal  synthesis  after  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  204). 

(6)  Aldehydes  and  acid  anhydrides  unite  to  esters  of  the  diacid  alcohols  or  gly- 
cols, which  are  not  stable  in  an  isolated  condition.  Indeed,  the  aldehydes  may  be 
regarded  as  their  anhydrides  (pp.  188,  189) : 

CH. .  CHO  +  §{l;g>0  =  CH, .  CH<g ;  §H.g  • 

Ethidene  Diacetate. 

(7)  Aldehydes  unite  in  a  similar  manner  with  acid  alkaline  sul« 
phites,  forming  crystalline  compounds : 

CHg.CHO  +  SO,HNa  =  CH,.  CH<g^jj^, 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  oxysulphonic  acids.  The  aldehydes 
may  be  released  from  these  salts  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  soda.  This  procedure  permits  of  the  separation  and  purifica- 
tion of  aldehydes  from  other  substances. 

(8)  Behavior  of  aldehydes  with  ammonia,  primary  alkylamines, 
hydroxylamine,  and  phenylhydrazine  (C,H, .  NH .  NH,).  (a)  They 
unite  directly  with  ammonia  to  form  crystalline  compounds,  called 
aldehyde-ammonias.  These  are  readily  soluble  in  water  but  not  in 
ether,  hence  ammonia  gas  will  precipitate  them  in  crystalline  form 
from  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  aldehydes.  They  are  rather  unstablCi 
and  dilute  acids  again  resolve  them  into  their  components.  Pyridine 
bases  are  produced  when  the  aldehyde-ammonias  are  heated. 

(Ji)  Aldehydes  and  primary  amines  combine,  with  the  exit  of  water, 
to  form  aldehyde-imides  (p.  i6i). 

(r)  By  an  exit  of  water  the  aldehydes  unite  with  hydroa^lamine  to 
form  the  so-called  aldoximes  (V.  Meyer,  B.  15,  2778). 

It  is  very  evident  that  at  first,  in  these  cases,  there  is  formed  an 
unstable  intermediate  product  (compare  chloral  hydroxylamine,  p. 
206)  corresponding  to  sddehy de-ammonia : 

CH,C^       ^"'^^     >    (CH, .  C^H       )  _=!!l2 ^  CH, .  CH :  NOH, 

{d)  The  aldehydes  deport  themselvessimilarly  with/A^j^i^y^ras/Vr^/ 
water  separates  and  hydrazones  (£.  Fischer)  result : 

CH,.  CHO  + H,N.  HN.  C,H,  =  CH,.  CH:  N.  NH.C,H,  +  H,0. 

These  serve  admirably  for  the  detection  and  characterization  of  the 
aldehydes.  The  aldoximes  and  hydrazones,  when  boiled  with  acids, 
absorb  water  and  revert  to  their  parent  suli^tances.  They  yield  pri- 
mary amines  when  reduced  (p.  161). 

{e)  The  aldehydes  also  unite  with  p-amidodimethyl  aniline  (B.  17,  2939),  with 
the  amido-phenols  and  other  aromatic  bases  (Schiff,  B.  25,  2020). 

^9)  Compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  upon  aldehydes, 
which  are  converted  by  water  into  oxyalkyUphosphinic  iuids^e,  ^.,  CH,.  CH(OH)- 
PO(OH),  (B.  18,  R.  III). 

(10)  Phosphorus  pentachloride  and  phosphorus  trichlor-dibromide 
replace  the  aldehyde  oxygen  by  chlorine  or  bromine  and  yield  dichlo- 
rides  and  dibromides,  in  which  the  two  halogen  atom!;  are  linked  to  a 
terminal  carbon  atom  (p.  102): 

CH, .  CHO  +  PClj  =  CHjCHCl,  +  POQ,. 

(11)  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alkyl  groups  of  the  aldehydes  may 
be  replaced  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  well  as  by  iodine  and  iodic 
acid. 

(12)  The  lower  members  of  the  homologous  series  o(  the  aldehydes 
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polymerize  very  readily.  The  polymerization  of  the  aldehydes  and  thio- 
aldehydes  depends  upon  the  union  of  several  aldehyde  radicals,  CH,.- 
CH=,  through  the  oxygen  or  sulphur  atoms  (A.  203,  44).  This  phe- 
nomenon will  be  fully  treated  under  formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde 
(p.  194). 

B.  Nucleus  synthetic  Reactions  of  the  Aldehydes,  (i)  Aldol  Conden- 
sations.— ^Two  (or  more)  aldehyde  molecules  may  unite,  under  proper 
conditions,  by  means  of  carbon  linkings.  Thus,  aldehyde  alcohols 
are  formed  from  acetaldehyde :  Aldol  (Wflrtz)  or  /S-oxybutyraldehyde, 
CH, .  CHOH .  CH, .  CHO  (see  this). 

Similarly,  aldehyde  or  chloral  and  acetone  (p.  213),  aldehyde  and  malonic  ester, 
unite  with  one  another.  But  almost  invariably  the  resulting  oxy-derivatives  split  off 
water  and  pass  into  unsaturated  bodies:  aldol  into  crotonaldehydf ,  CH,CH  = 
CH .  CHO. 

These  are  nucleus-syntheses  and  are  often  termed  condensation  reactions.  The 
reagents  suitable  for  the  production  of  such  reactions  are  mineral  acids,  zinc  chloride, 
caustic  alkalies,  a  sodium  acetate  solution,  etc.  Condensation  reactions,  in  which  an 
aliphatic  aldehyde  plays  the  rdle  of  one  of  the  component  or  parent  substances,  will 
be  frequently  encountered.  A  reaction  discovered  by  Perkin,  Sr.,  when  working  with 
aromatic  aldehydes,  has  been  employed  quite  frequently  to  unite  aldehydes  and  acetic 
acid,  as  well  as  mono-alkyl  acetic  acids,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  products  are 
unsaturated  monocarboxylic  acids  (see  nonyUnic  acid).  The  aldehydes  -unite  in 
like  manner  with  succinic  acid,  forming  /-lactone  carboxylic  acids — the  paraconic 
acids  (see  these).  1 

(2)  Aldehydes  can  also  unite  with  zinc  alkyls.  This  union  is 
accompanied  by  the  breaking- down  of  the  double  union  between 
carbon  and  oxygen.  The  action  of  water  on  the  addition  product 
produces  a  secondary  alcohol  (p.  114).  Olefine  alcohols  result  by  the 
use  of  allyl  iodide  and  zinc  (p.  131). 

(3a)  Aldehydes  also  combine  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  yielding  oxy- 
cyanides  or  cyanhydrins — the  nitriles  of  aoxy-acids  (see  these),  which 
will  be  discussed  after  the  a-oxy-acids,  and  which  can  be  obtained 
from  them  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid : 

^CN      nf*i  yfCOjH 

CH, .  CHO  +  CNH  =  CH, .  CH<f  ,„  JL  ■>  CH, .  CH^ 

^OH    '"«°      L«ticAcid>OH 

{h)  Aldehydes  and  ammonium  cyanide  combine ;  water  separates,  and  the  nitriles 

NH 
ofa-amido-acidst  e.  g ,  CH, .  CH<^j^  *,  result.   When  treated  with  hydrochloric  add 

they  yield  amido-acids  (see  these).  The  same  amido-nitriUs  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  CNH  upon  the  aldehyde  ammonias,  and  from  the  oxy-cyanides  and  ammo- 
nia. Cyanides  of  a-anilido'  and  a-phenyl  hydrazido-acids  are  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pmssic  acid  to  the  aliphatic,  aldehyde-anilines  and  aldehydephenylhydrazones 
(B.  25,  2020). 

Formic  Aldehyde,  Methyl  Aldehyde  [Methanal]  ^-^^^H'  ^^  dis- 
covered by  A.  W.  Hofmann,  and  was  until  recently  only  known  in  aque- 
ous solution  and  in  vapor  form.  It  may,  as  was  shown  by  Kekul^,  be 
condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at — 21®, 
and  having  at  — 80®  the  sp.  gr.  0.9172 ;  at  — 20**,  the  sp.  gr.  0.8153. 
17 
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Liquid  formaldehyde  changes  slowly  at  — 20^,  rapidly  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  with  a  snapping  noise,  into  trioxymethylene  (CH,0), 
(B.  25,  2435).  '^^^^  polymeric  modification  was  known  before  the 
simple  formaldehyde.  It  resolves  itself  into  the  latter  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  Formaldehyde  possesses  a  sharp,  penetrating  odor,  and 
destroys  bacteria  of  the  most  varied  sort.  It  is  applied  under  the  name 
oi  formaline,  either  in  solution  or  as  a  gas,  for  disinfecting  purposes 
(B.  27,  R.  757,  803;  28,  R.  938;  29,  R.  178,  288,  426). 

Methods  of  Formation, — (i)  It  is  produced  if  the  vapors  of  methyl 
alcohol,  mixed  with  air,  are  conducted  over  an  ignited  platinum  spiral 
or  ignited  copper  gauze  (J.  pr.  Ch.  33,  321;  B.  19,  2133;  20, 
144;  A.  243,  33S).  Lamps  have  been  constructed  for  the  production 
of  formaldehyde.  Methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  them  in  the  presence 
of  a  platinum  wire  gauze.  Compare  B.  28,  261.  (2)  When  chlorine 
and  bromine  act  upon  methyl  alcohol,  formic  aldehyde  is  produced  (B. 
26,  268),  and  is  converted  by  them  in  sunlight  into  haloid  acids  and 
carbon  dioxide  (B.  29,  R.  %S).  (3)  It  also  arises  in  small  quantity  in 
the  distillation  oi  calcium  formate,  (4)  By  the  digestion  of  methylaly 
CH,(OCHj),  (p.  200)  with  sulphuric  acid  (B.  19,  1841). 

Mercklin  and  L6sekann,  in  Seelze,  near  Hannover,  mannfacture  formaldehyde  tech- 
nically from  methyl  alcohol  by  a  method  not  well  known,  and  offer  its  40  per  cent, 
solution  to  trade,  together  with  numerous  other  derivatives  of  formaldehyde.  The 
quantity  of  formic  aldehyde  is  determined  by  its  conversion  into  hexamethyleneamine, 
CH,)5N4  (B.  16,  1333;  22,  1565,  1929;  a6,  R.  415).  In  the  presence  of  lime 
'ormaldehyde  condenses  to  a-ao'ose  or  (d  -{- 1)  fructose  (see  this).  It  yields  penta- 
erythrite  C(CH,OH^«  (see  this)  (B.  26,  R.  713)  with  acetaldehyde.  Formic  alde- 
hyde condenses  in  Fike  manner  with  ketone-like  bodies. 

In  the  various  reactions  of  formaldehyde  its  oxygen  unites  with  two  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  reacting  body  to  yield  water.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  hydrogen  b 
in  union  with  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  oxygen.  The  products  are  diphenylmethane  deriv- 
atives,  methylene  aniline,  and  foimals  of  polyhydric  alcohols  (A.  289,  20). 

Polymeric  Modifications  of  Formaldehyde, — The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 

OH 
formic  acid  not  only  contains  volatile  CH,0,  but  also  the  hydrate  CH,<QTjf  <•  ^- 1 

hypothetical  methylene  'glycol,  and  non-volatile  polyhydrates,  e.  g,^  (CH,),0(OH),, 
corresponding  to  polyethylene  glycols.  Therefore  the  determinations  of  the  molecu- 
lar weight  of  the  solution,  by  the  method  of  Raoult,  have  yielded  different  values  (B. 
ax,  3503 ;  aa,  472).  On  complete  evaporation  of  the  solution  the  hydrates  condense 
to  the  solid  anhydride  (CH-OVj,  paraformaldehyde,  possibly  diformaldehyde^  {CHfi\, 

Triozymethylene,  (CH,0),,  or  Metaformaldehyde,  is  distinguished  from  tne 
so-called  paraformaldehyde,  whose  simplicity  has  not  yet  been  established,  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  upon 
methene  di-iodide,  or  by  heating  methene  di-acetyl  ester  with  water,  to  100° ;  by  dis- 
tilling glycollic  acid  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  concentration 
of  formic  aldehyde  (see  above).  It  is  a  white,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  It  melts 
at  171°.  The  vapors  have  the  formula  CH,0,  which  corresponds  to  their  density. 
"When  cooled  they  again  condense  to  the  trimolecular  form.  When  it  is  heated  with 
water  to  130''  it  changes  to  the  simple  molecule  CH,0,  but  by  prolonged  heating 
carbon  dioxide  and  methyl  alcohol  are  produced  (B.  29,  R.  688). 

When  dry  trioxymethylene  is  heated  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  to  115^  in  a 
sealed  tube  it  is  changed  into  the  isomeric  Trioxymethylene,  (CH,0)|,  crystallizing 
in  long  needles  and  melting  at  6o-6i<'  (B.  17,  R.  567). 

The  polymeric  modifications  of  formaldehyde  have  not  yet  been  as  successfully 
studied  as  the  polymeric  acetaldehydes. 
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Acetaldehyde,  C,H,0  =  CH,.  CHO,  Ethylidene  Ojcii/^[Ethanal], 
is  formed  according  to  the  usual  methods:  (i)  From  ethyl  alcohol; 
(a)  from  calcium  acetate ;  (3)  from  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride ; 
^4)  from  ethylidene  chloride;  (5)  from  acetal  and  ethidene  diacetate; 
(6)  from  lactic  acid,  and  (7)  from  sodium  nitroethane.  It  occurs  in 
the  first  runnings  in  the  rectification  of  spirit,  and  is  made,  too,  in  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  in  running  over  wood  charcoal  (p.  1 23). 

History, — In  1774  Sche«Ie  noticed  that  aldehyde  was  formed  when  alcohol  was 
oxidized  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  D5bereiner,  howerer,  was 
the  first  person  to  isolate  the  aldehyde  in  the  fonn  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  which  he 
gave  for  investigation  to  Liebig,  who  then  established  the  composition  of  aldehyde 
and  showed  its  relation  to  alcohol.  It  was  Liebig  who  introduced  the  name 
Al{coho\ydehyd(t){TQgtn9i\ii)  into  chemical  science  (A.  14,  133;  aa,  373;  as, 
17}.  Ordinary  aldehyde  readily  polymerizes  to  liquid  paraldehyde,  and  solid  metal- 
dekyde.  Fehling  first  observed  the  former,  and  Liebig  the  latter.  Kekuli  and 
Zincke  determined  the  conditions  of  formation  for  the  aldehyde  modifications  and 
cleared  up  the  somewhat  confused  reaction  relations  (A.  x6a,  125). 

Preparation, — Pour  12  parts  H,0  over  3  parts  K^Cr^O,  (B.  a7,  R.  471),  and  then 
gradually  add,  taking  care  to  have  the  solution  cooled,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  con- 
centrated HjSOi  and  3  parts  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  The  escaping  aldehyde  vapors 
are  conducted  into  ether,  and  this  solution  saturated  with  dry  NH,,  when  the 
aldehyde-ammonia  will  separate  in  a  crystalline  form.  Pure  aldehyde  may  be 
obtained  from  this  by  distilling  it  together  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  aldehyde 
Tapors  are  freed  from  moisture  by  conducting  them  over  dehydrated  calcium  chloride. 

Acetaldehyde  is  a  mobile,  peculiar- smelling  liquid.  It  boils  at  20.8^,. 
and  has  asp.  gr.  ef  0.8009  at  o^.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  ether  and  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  technically  in  order  to 
obtain  paraldehyde  and  quinaldine  (see  this). 

Polymeric  Aldehydes. — Small  quantities  of  adds  (HCl,  SO,)  or  salts  (espe- 
cially ZnCl|,  CH,CO,Na)  convert  aldehyde  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  paralde- 
hyde, (C,H40), ;  the  change  (accomplished  by  evolution  of  heat  and  contraction) 
is  particularly  rapid,  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  aldehyde. 
Paraldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  124^,  and  of  sp.  gr.  0.9943  at  20®.  It 
dissolves  in  about  12  vols.  H,0,  and  is,  indeed,  more  soluble  in  the  cold  than  in  the 
warm  liquid.  This  behavior  would  point  to  the  formation  of  a  hydrate.  The  vapor 
density  agrees  with  the  formula  C,H,,0,.  Paraldehyde  is  applied  in  medicine  as 
a  sleep-producer.   When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  ordinary  aldehyde  is  generated. 

Metaldehyde,  (CsH^O)^,  is  produced  by  the  s^me  reagents  (see  above)  acting  on 
ordinary  aldehyde  at  temperatures  MowQP.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  If  heated  to  112^-115^  it 
sublimes  without  previously  melting,  and  passes  into  ordinary  aldehyde  with  only 
slight  decomposition.  When  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  the  change  is  complete.  Ex- 
posed for  several  days  to  a  temperature  varying  from  60^-65°,  metaldehyde  passes 
into  aldehyde  and  paraldehyde  (B.  26,  R.  775). 

The  vapor  density  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  in  a 
phenol  solution,  indicate  that  the  two  aldehyde  modifications  possess 
the  formula  (C,H40),  (B.  27,  R.  306).  Chemical  behavior,  refractive 
power  (p.  65),  and  specific  volume  favor  the  single  linkage  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  ;  that,  therefore,  the  three  oxygen  atoms  unite  the  three 
ethylidene  groups  to  a  ring  of  six  members: 

CH,.CH<g2S{JgJJ»j>0  (B.  24.  650;  25.  3316;  a6.  R.  »85). 
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They  may  be  considered  cyclic  ethers  of  ethidene  glycol,  whose 
anhydride  is  acetaldehyde.  Paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  appear  to 
be  structurally  identical.  Compare  the  polymeric  thialdehydes  (p.  202) 
for  the  possibility  of  explaining  their  differences  by  stereochemical 
relations. 

Behavior  of  Acetaldehyde  {Paraldehyde  and  Metaldehyde).  {l)  In  the  air  acetal- 
dehyde slowly  oxidizes  to  acetic  acid.  It  throws  out  a  silver  mirror  from  an  ammo- 
niacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  Paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  do  not  reduce  silver 
solutions.  (2)  Alkalies  convert  acetaldehyde  into  aldehyde  resin,  (3)  It  is  changed 
to  ethyl  alcohol  by  nascent  hydrogen.  (4)  Aldehyde  unites  with  alcohol  to  form 
acetal  (p.  20o).  (5)  Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it  into  thioaldehyde  (p.  202),  and 
with  mercaptans  it  forms  mercaptals  (p.  202).  (6)  Acetic  anhydride  changes  it  to 
ethidene  diacetate  (p.  202^.  (7)  On  shaking  aldehyde  with  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  bisulpnite  crystalline  compounds  separate,  e.g., potassium  oxyethi- 
dene  sulphonate,  CH,.CH(OH)SO,Ky  which  are  resolved  into  their  components 
when  treated  with  acids  (p.  204) : 

CH, .  CHO  +  SOjHK  =  CH, .  CH<q^^ 

CH, .  CH<|^^  +  HCl  =  CH, .  CHO  +  SO,  +  H,0  +  KQ. 

Paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  do  not  unite  with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies. 
(8)  Acetaldehyde  reacts  with  ammonia,  hydroxy lamine,  and  phenylhydrazine,  while 
paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  fail  to  do  so.  (9)  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts 
acetaldehyde,  paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  into  ethidene  chloride  (p.  201). 

For  the  condensation  of  aldehyde  to  aldol,  crotonaldehyde^  and  other  compoimds 
see  p.  193. 

Aldehyde  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  product  being  the  nitrile  of  the 
lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  which  may  be  synthesizeid  in  this  manner. 

The  homologues  of  formic  and  acetaldehydes  are  prepared  either  (i)  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  primary  alcohols,  or  (2)  by  the  distillation  of  the 
calcium  or  barium  salts  of  the  corresponding  fatty  acids,  mixed  with  calcium  or 
barium  formate : 


Nsune. 


Propyl  Aldehyde  [Propanal],  ,  .  .  . 
n-Butyraldehyde  [Butanal],  ..*... 
Isobutyraldehyde  [Methyl  Propanal],  . 

n-Valeraldehyde  [rentanal], 

Isovaleraldehyde  [2-Methylbutanal  (4)], 

Methyl-ethyl  Acetaldehyde 

Trimethyl  Acetaldehyde  (B.  JK4,  R.  898), 

n-Capric  Aldehyde, 

Methyl-n-propyl  Acetaldehyde,  .... 

Isobutyl  Acetaldehyde, 

CBnanthyl  Aldehyde,  GBnanthol,    . 

•Capric  Aldehyde,    C,oH„0, 

Laurie  Aldehyde,    Q^fi^, 

Myristic  Aldehyde,  Ci^HjgO, 

Palmitic  Aldehyde,  C,,H„0, 

^Stearic  Aldehyde,    Ci8H,^0, 


Formula. 


M.  P. 


CH, .  CH, .  CHO  — 


(CH,) .  ( CH,), .  CHO 

(CH,),CH .  CHO 

(CH,)(CH,),CHO 

C.HXHO 

C^HjCHO 

(CH,),C .  CHO 

CH, .  [CH,],CHO 

C,H,iCHO 

C»Hj,CHO 


CH,[cfe,jIcHO  — 


i 


CHsJCHAcHO  — 


CH,rCH,],oCHO 
CH,[CH,'  „CHO 
CH,  'CH,'  i^CHO 
CH,[CH,]i,CHO 


TRICHLORACETALDSHYDE. 
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The  enclosed  boiling  points  were  determined  under  diminished  pressure.  In  the 
cmse  of  capric  aldehyde  the  pressure  was  15  mm. ;  with  all  the  rest  it  was  22  mm. 

Propyl  aldehyde^  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  both  parapropyl  alde- 
hyde, boiling  at  169^,  and  metapropyl  aldehyde,  melting  at  180^.  They  have  the 
molecular  formula  (C^H^O),  (B.  a8,  R.  469). 

CBnanthylic  Aldehyde,  CEnanthol  [oivo^,  wine),  is  very  readily  prepared.  It  u 
formed  together  with  undecylenic  acid  when  tiie  add  of  castor  oil  is  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure : 

SgH^O,  =  C.H,,.  CO,H  +  CH,  JCHJjCHO. 
ciooieic  undecylenic  Gsnanthol. 

Acid  Acid 


I.  HALOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  LIMIT  ALDEHYDES. 

Chloral,  Trichloracetaldehydey  is  the  most  important  halogen 
substitution  product  of  aldehyde.  For  this  reason  it  will  receive  first 
attention. 

Trichloracetaldehyde,  Chloral,  CClt .  CHO,  was  discovered  in 
1832  by  Liebig  while  engaged  in  studying  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  alcohol  (A.  i,  182). 

Fritsch  considers  that  chlorine  acts  upon  alcohol  to  produce  at  first  monochlor- 
alcohol  or  aldehyde  dilorhydrin  (i).  AJcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  this, 
through  the  aldehyde  alcoholate,  into  acetal.  Obviously  acetal  is  chlorinated  too 
easily  to  mono-  and  dichloracetal  (II  and  III).  These  two  compounds,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hydrochloric  acid,  pass  into  dichlor-  and  trichlor-ether  (iv  and  v).  Water 
changes  the  latter  to  dichloracetaldehyde  alcoholate  (vi),  which  is  converted  by 
chlorine  into  chloral  alcoholate.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  latter  into  alcohol 
and  chloral  (viii)  (A.  279, 288 ;  compare  idso  the  chlorination  of  isobutyl  alcohol, 
B.  27t  R»  507)* 

I 


CHj.CHjOH 


CI, 


>CH,.CH<^j^ 


(CH,CH<g^«») 


IV 


(CHg .  CH<^  •  ^JJ»)  ^^  CHjCl .  CH<3  •  §H*  ~"^  ^"«^ '  ^^<<:\  ^"' 

\       III  V 

CHa,.CH<^;^2»  ^^  cHa,CH<^^» 


VI 


CHa,.CH<^ 


H.     CI, 


VII 
CCl,.CH<g§"» 


VIII 
CCl, .  CHO 


ChhrtU  hydrate ^duhloracetic  ester ^  trichlor-ethyl  alcohol  (B.  26, 2756),  and  ethylene 
monochlorhydrin  are  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  chloral.  (Private  com- 
munication from  Anichatz  and  Stiepel.) 
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Chloral  is  an  oily,  pungent-smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  97^  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1.541  at  o^.  When  kept  for  some  time  it  passes  into  a 
solid  polymeride. 

Chloral  shows  greater  tendency  than  acetaldehyde  to  sever  its  double  linkage, 
between  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  to  enter  addition- reactions.  Like  acetaldehyde  it 
not  only  combines  with  acetic  anhydride,  the  alkaline  bisulphites,  ammonia  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  also  with  water,  alcohol,  hydroxylamine,  formamide — four 
substances  with  which  acetaldehyde  is  incapable  of  uniting. 

The  following  reactions  of  chloral  should  also  be  observed :  (i^  The  alkalies  break 
it  down  into  chloroform  and  alkali  formates ;  (2)  fuming  sulphunc  add  condenses  it 
to  chloralide  (see  this),  trichlorlactic-trichlorethidene  ether  ester;  (3)  potasiiain 
cyanide  changes  it  to  dichloracetic  ethyl  ester  (see  this) : 

(I)  CCIjCHO  +  KOH  =  HC .  CI,  +  H .  CO,K 

(2)  3ca, .  CHO  (so,.fso4H«)^  Hcci,  \  ca,CHo>^"  •  ^^•• 

Chloralide. 

Chloral  Hydrate,  Tnchlarethidetu  Glycol,  ca,.CH<^JJ,  results 

from  the  imion  of  chloral  with  water.  It  is  technically  prepared  on 
a  very  large  scale.  It  consists  of  large  monoclinic  prisms,  fusing  at 
57°  and  distilling  at  96-98°.  The  vapors  dissociate  into  chloral  and 
water.  Chloral  hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  possesses  a  peculiar 
odor  and  a  sharp,  biting  taste;  when  taken  internally  it  produces 
sleep,  which  fact  was  discovered  in  1869  by  Liebreich  (B.  a,  269). 
It  occurs  in  urine  as  urochloralic  acid  (see  this).  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  resolves  the  hydrate  into  water  and  chloral.  It  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions  and  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  yields 
trichloracetic  acid. 

In  chloral  hydrate  we  encounter  the  first  example  of  a  body  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  without 
having  the  immediate  spontaneous  exit  of  water. 

Chloral  Alcoholate,  CCl, .  CH<q^"»,  melting  at  65®  and  boiling  at  II4-I15«, 

is  the  chief  product  in  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol  (p.  197).  It  is  also  pro- 
duced when  chloral  and  chloral  hydrate  are  treated  with  alcohol.  When  brought  in 
contact  with  water  it  gradually  reverts  to  chloral  hydrate  (B.  a8,  R.  1013). 

Chloral  Ethyl  Acetate,  CCl, .  CH<q  "  ^(5i(?H  '  *^»^*°8  ^  '98**,  is  obtained  by 

the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  alcoholate. 

Other  Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Acetaldehyde. — Dichloracetaldehyde,  boil- 
ing at  88-90^,  results  from  the  action  of  concentrated  H1SO4  ^P^°  dichloracetal, 
CHCl,.  CH(pC,H5),.  Dichloracetaldehyde  Hydrate,  CHCl,.  CH(OH)„  melts  at 
57^  and  boils  at  120°.  Monochloracetaldehyde  boils  at  85°.  It  is  formed  when 
monochloracetal  (p.  200)  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid.  It  polymerizes 
very  readily  (B.  15,  2245). 

Tribromaldehyde,  Bromal,  CBr, .  CHO,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  chloral.  It 
boils  at  172-173°.  Heated  with  alkalies  bromal  breaks  up  into  bromoform,  CHBr,, 
and  a  formate.     The  alcoholate  melts  at  44°  and  decomposes  at  loo^. 

Bromal  Hydrate,  Tribronaethidene  Glycol,  CBr,CH(OH)„  melts  at  53^. 

Bromal  Alcoholate,  CBrjCH(OH)rO .  CjHj),  melts  at  44<». 

Dibromacetaldehyde,  obtained  by  tne  bromination  of  panddehyde,  boils  at  142^. 
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Bromacetaldehyde  boils  between  80^  and  105°,  and  is  prodaced,  like  mono- 
chloracetaldehyde,  from  monobromacetaL 

lodo-acetaldebyde,  CH,1 .  CHO,  is  made  by  actinj;  on  aldebyde  with  iodine 
or  iodic  acid.     It  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  decomposes  at  00^  (B.  aa,  R.  561). 

The  relations  of  the  three  chlor-  (or  brom-)  acetaldehydes  to  the 
oxygen  derivatives,  whose  chlorides  they  may  be  considered,  are 
manifest  in  the  following  arrangement  (p.  193) : 

CH,C1 .  CHO,  ChloraceUldehyde  CH,(OH) .  CHO,  Glycolylaldehyde 

CHCl, .  CHO,  Dichloracetaldebyde  CHO .  CHO,  Glyoxal 

CCl, .  CHO,  Trichloracetaldehyde  CO,H .  CHO,  Glyoxylic  acid. 

Higher  Chlorine  Substitution  Products  of  the  Aldehydes  : 

/3-Chlorpropionic  Aldehyde,  CH,Q .  CH, .  CHO,  from  acrolein^  CH,  =  CH .  - 
CHO,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  melts  at  35^. 

/3-Chlorbutyraldehyde,  CH, .  CHCl .  CH, .  CHO,  is  produced  frx>m  crotonalde- 
hyde,  CH, .  CH  :  CH .  CHO,  by  the  addition  of  HQ,  and  fuses  at  96<>.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  it  to  yS-chloriwtyric  acid. 

aa/3-Trichlorbutyrmldehyde,  CH, .  CHQ .  CCl, .  CHO,  butylchUral^  boils  at 
163-165^  (compare  acetamide). 

Butylchloral  Hydrate,  CH,CHa .  CO, .  CH(OH)„  melts  at  78^  and  is 
formed  from  a-chlorcrotonaldehyde  and  CI,.  Alkalies  decompose  it  into  formic  acid, 
potassium  chloride,  and  dichlorpropylene^  CH, .  CCl :  CHCl.  When  taken  into  the 
system  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  urobutyrchloralic  acid  (see  this) ,  and  is  converted, 
l^  nitric  acid,  into  trichlorbutyric  acid. 

The  relations  of  these  three  chlorinated  aldehydes  to  the  unsaturated  aldehydes, 
from  which  they  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  HCl  or  CI,,  and  to  the  acids  which 
they  yield  on  oxidation,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

CH,  =  CH.CHO   ^^^     CH,a.CH,.CHO    '^^">      CH,a.CH,.CO,H 
Acrolein  ^-Cblorpropionic  Aldebyde  jB-Chlorpropionic  Acid 

CH,.CH  =  CH.CHO   ^^^^  CH,.CHCl.CH,CHO  >- CH,.CHCI.CH,.CO,H 

Crotonaldebyde  ji-Cnlorbutyraldehyde  /B-Chlorbutyric  Acid 

CH..CH  =  Ca.CHO   ^'^  CH,.CHa.CCL.CHO   >- CH,.CHC1.CC1,  CO,H 

•-Cblorcrotonaldehyde  Butylchloral  Tnchlorbnt}Tic  Acid. 


a.  BTHBR8  AND  B8TBR8  OP  MBTHYLBNB  AND  BTHIDBNB  GLYCOLS. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  aldehydes  (p.  188)  it  was  explained  that  these  bodies 
could  be  regarded  as  anhydrides  (see  chloral  hydrate,  p.  198)  of  glycols^  only 
capable  of  existing  in  exceptional  cases.  In  the  latter  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  were 
linked  to  the  same  terminal  carbon  atom.  Stable  ethers  and  esters  of  these  hypo- 
thetical glycols  are,  however,  known. 

These  hypothetical  glycols  might  also  be  designated  orthoaldehydes,  because 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  aldehydes  that  the  hypothetical  orthocarbonic 
adds  sustain  to  the  carboxylic  acids : 

OH  y^^  yOH 

CH,<J;5  CH,0  CHfOH  chC 

Orthoformaldehyde      Formaldehyde         Orthoformic  Acid  Formic  Acid. 

Basic  and  neutral  mono-  and  dialkyl-ethers  may  be  obtained  from  a  dihydric 
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alcohol.     The  only  mono-ether  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  is  chloral  alcoholaie^ 
which  was  mentioned  under  chloral  hydrate : 

ca.cH<g«         ca,cH<g^"«         ca.cH<g9««. 

Chloral  Hydrate  Chloral  Alcoholate  Trichloracetal. 

Alcohols  not  highly  substituted  by  halogens  are  as  little  able  to  combine  with  a 
molecule  of  alcohol  as  with  water.  The  dialkyl  ethers  are  named  acetaU^  from  their 
best-known  representative.  They  are  isomeric  with  the  ethers  of  the  corresponding 
true  glycols^  whose  OH-groups  are  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms; 

.O .  CLH.  CH, .  O .  C,H. 

^O.CjHj  CHj.O.CJIj 

Acetal  Glycol  Diethyl  Ether. 

The  polymeric  aldehyde  modifications,  described  under  the  aldehydes,  should  also 
be  viewed  as  ether-like  derivatives  of  the  glycols,  the  anhydrides  of  whidi  are  the 
aldehydes. 

A.  Acetals  are  produced  (l)  when  alcohols  are  oxidized  with  MnO,  and  H,S04. 
The  aldehyde  formed  at  first  unites  with  alcohol  with  the  simultaneous  separation  of 
water: 

3CH,.CH,0H >-  CH,CH(0 .  CjHj),  +  2H,0. 

(2)  When  aldehydes  are  heated  with  the  alcohols  alone  to  100° ;  and  from  tri- 
oxymethylene  and  alcohols  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  (1-4  per  cent.)  (B.  27, 
R.  506). 

(3)  cy  the  action  of  gaseous  HCl  upon  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  aldehyde,  chlor' 
hydrin  (see  ethylene  glycol)  being  the  first  product : 

CHjCHO+CjHjOH  ^^^CH,CH<^J^^»  QH^OH^  CH,.CH<^^^»+Ha. 

^4)  By  the  action  of  alcoholates  upon  the  corresponding  chlorides,  bromides  and 
iodides. 

On  heating  the  acetals  with  alcohols,  the  higher  alkyls  are  replaced  by  the  lower 
(A.  225,  265).  When  the  acetals  are  digested  with  aqueous  hydr<^en  chloride  they 
are  resolved  into  their  constituents,  lliey  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but 
with  difficulty  in  water. 

Methylal,  Methylene-dimethyl  Ether,  Formal,  CH,(OCH,)„  boils  at  42^^  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0.855.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many  carbon  compounds. 
Methylene-dimethyl  Ether,  CH,(OC,Hg)„  boils  at  ^^,  For  the  higher  tnethylaU 
see  B.  20,  R.  553 ;  27,  R.  507. 

Ethidene-dimethyl  Ether,  Dimethyl  Acetal,  CH,CH(OCH,),,  boils  at  64°. 
Acetal^  ethidene-duthyl  ether,  CH,CH(OC,H5)„  boils  at  104®.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.8314 
at  20°.  It  is  produced  in  the  process  of  brandy  distillation.  It  is  quite  stable 
towards  the  alkalies,  while  dilute  acids  readily  break  it  down  into  aldehyde  and 
alcohol  (B.  16,  512). 

Chlorine  acting  upon  acetal  produces — 

(1)  Monochloracetal,  CHjO  .  CH(0  .  CjHj),,  boiling  at  I57<»  (B.  24,  161).  It 
also  results  from  Dichlor-ether,  CH,C1 .  CHCl .  OCjHj,  and  alcohol  or  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  (B.  21,  617). 

(2)  Dichloracetal,  CHCl,.  CH(0.  CjHg),,  boiling  at  i83-l84*>. 
Alcohol  and  chlorine  yield — 

Trichloracetal,  CCl, .  CH(OC,H.)„  boiling  at  197®. 

Monobromacetal,  CH,BrCH(OC2H5)„  boiling  at  I70<',  is  produced  from  aceUl, 
bromine  and  CaCO,  (B.  25,  2551).  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  chlorinated 
acetals  into  alcohol  and  chlorinated  aldehydes  (p.  198). 
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B.  Dihalogen  Aldehydes  and  Aldehyde  Halohydrins,  their  Alkyl  Ethers 
and  Anhydrides. 

In  describing  the  dihalogen  substitution  products  of  the  paraffins  it  was  indicated 
that  compounds  in  which  two  halogen  atoms  occur  joined  to  the  same  terminal 
carbon  atom  bear  an  intimate  genetic  relation  to  the  aldehydes,  and  are  therefore 
called  aldehyde  dihaloids. 

If  these  compounds  be  referred  to  the  glycols  containing  two  hydroxyl  groups 
attached  to  the  same  terminal  carbon  atom, — i.^.,  the  hypothetical  ortho-aldehydes,  — 
then  the  aldehyde  haloids  are  the  neutral  haloid  esters  of  these  glycols.  Between 
the  ortho-aldehydes  and  the  aldehyde  haloids  stand  the  monohaloid  esters,  the 
aldehyde  halohydrins,  isomeric  with  the  monohaloid  esters  of  the  true  glycols, — the 
glycol  halohydrins, — but  only  known  in  the  form  of  their  alkyl  ethers,  the  a-mono- 
haloids,  ordinary  ethers  aind  their  anhydrides,  the  symmetrical  a-disubstituted, 
ordinary  ethers : 


(CH,<8||) 
,OH 


CH, 


(CH.<8l'') 
.OH 

(^»<^  ) 


CH 


OCH, 


Q^CHjCl 
^"^CHjCl 


CH,<^j 


/OC,H, 


CH,  CH, 


.CHa.CH,    CHCL 
^CHCl.CH,    CH, 


The  genetic  relations  of  the  aldehyde  haloids  to  the  aldehydes  consist  in  the 
formation  of  aldehyde  chlorides  from  the  aldehydes  by  means  of  PQ5,  and  the 
transposition  of  the  aldehyde  chlorides  when  heated  to  100^  with  water. 

I.  Aldehyde  Dihaloids. — The  boiling  points,  melting  points  and  specific  gravities 
of  some  of  the  simple  aldehyde  dihaloids  are  given  in  the  appended  table.  The 
inclosed  numbers  after  the  boiling  points  indicate  diminished  pressure : 


Name. 


Methylene  Chloride, 
Methylene  Bromide, 
Methylene  Iodide,  . 
Ethidene  Chloride,  • 
Ethidene  Bromide,  . 
Ethidene  Iodide,  .  . 
IVofHdene  Chloride, 


Formula. 

M.  P. 

B.  P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

CHjCL 

^_ 

41^ 

1-37    (  oo) 

CH,Br, 

— 

980 

2.54    (  qo) 

CHA 
CHjCHCL 

+  4" 

150**  (330) 

3.28    fl5*>) 

580 

1. 17    (20**) 

CH.CHBr, 

— 

lie® 

2.02    120O1 

CH,CHL 

CH, .  CHjCHCl, 

.» 

1270(171) 

2.84    (  0*) 

■"" 

860 

1.16    (140) 

Methylene  Chloride  is  formed  from  CH,C1  and  G,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
chloroform  by  means  of  xinc  in  alcohol. 

Methylene  Bromide  results  on  heating  CH,Br  with  bromine  to  iSo^,  and  by 
the  action  of  triozymethylene  upon  aluminium  bromide. 

Methylene  Iodide  is  produced  when  iodoform  is  reduced  with  HI,  or  better, 
with  arsenions  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  (Klinger).  It  is  characterized  by  a  high 
specific  gravity;  chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  to  methylene  chloride  and  bromide 
(compare  ethylene,  p.  90). 

Ethidene  Chloride,  Aldehyde  Chloride ^  is  produced  (l)  from  aldehyde  by  the 
action  of  PCI,,  (2)  from  vinyl  bromide  by  means  of  hydrogen  bromide,  and  (3)  by 
treating  copper  acetylide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  178, 11 1)  (compare 
ethylene,  p.  90). 

Ethidene  Bromide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  PG,Br,  upon  aldehyde  (B.  5, 

389). 

Ethidene  Iodide  is  ot)tained  from  acetylene  and  hydrogen  iodide  (B.  a8,  R.  1014). 
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2.  Alkyl  Ethers  of  the  Aldehyd  Halohydrlns,  a-Monohaloid  Ethers  — 
These  result  from  the  action  of  alcohols  and  haloid  acids  upon  the  aldehydes. 
Alcohols  or  alcoholates  readily  convert  them  into  acetals.     Monochlormethyl  Ether ^ 

CH,<Q  ^"»,  boils  at  60® ;  D.  y  =  1.1508.      Monobrommetkyl  Ether  boils  at 

87^;  sp.  gr.,  1. 53 1  (12.5^).    Mono-iodomethyl  ^M^  boils  at  124^;  sp.  gr.,  2.0249 

(15.90)  (B.  a6,  R.  933).     MonocUormethylethyl  Ether,  CH,<q^^»,  boils  at  8o« ; 

D.  y  =  1.023.  Consult  6.  27,  R.  670,  for  higher  monochlormethyl  alkyl  ethers. 
a-Mtmochlorethyl  Ether,  CH, .  CHCl .  O .  Clf.  CH,,  boiling  at  98^,  and  isomeric 
with  ethylene  chlorhydrinethyl  ether,  CICH, .  CH, .  O .  CLH5,  is  produced  by  the 
chlorination  of  ether,  and  by  saturating  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  alcohol  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  into  which  substances  it  is  again  resolved  by  water.  Mono- 
kromethyl  Ether  boils  at  \o^^  (B.  x8,  R.  322). 

3.  Sym.  a-Dihalogen  ^Ikyi  Ethers,  Etners  of  the  Aldehyde  Halohydrins. 
— ^The  symmetrical  dibalogen  methyl  ethers  result  from  the  action  of  the  haloid  acids 
upon  triox3rmethylene.  %-Dichlormethyl Ether{Clifi\)fi,  boils  at  105^,  and  has  the 
sp.gr.  1. 315.  s-£Hbrommethyl  ^M^r  boils  at  150**.  ^-Di-iodomethyl  Ether  boils 
at  2i8^ 

C.  Carboxyltc  Esters  of  Methylene  and  Ethidene  Glycols  are  formed  (i) 
from  aldehydes  and  acid  anhydrides;  (2)  from  aldehydes  and  acid  chlorides; 
(3)  from  the  corresponding  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides  by  the  action  of  silver 
salts.     When  boiled  with  water  these  esters  break  down  into  aldehydes  and  acids: 

1.  CH, .  CHO  +  (CH,CO),0      =  CH,CH(OCOCH.), 

2.  CHjCHO  +  CH, .  COa      =  CH,CH<^j-  C^^H, 

3.  CH,I,  +  2CH, .  COjAg  =  CH,(OCOCH,),  +  2AgI. 

Methylene    Diacetic    Ester,    CH,(OCOCH3)„    boils    at    i7o<*.      Ethidene 

Diacetate,  CH,CH(0 .  COCH,),,  boils  at  idcf^,   Ethidene  Chlorhydrin  Acetate, 

O    COCH 
ac^ic   monochlorethyl  ester,  CH, .  CH <>-,,*  ■,  boiling  at   1 2 1. 5®,  serves  as 

starting- out  material  in  the  preparation  of  ether  esters  and  mixed  esters,     Ethidene 

Chlorhydrin  Propionate.  CH,CH<^j-  ^^  *  ^^»,  boils  at  I34-I36*>.    By  treating 

the  first  chlorhydrin  with  silver  propionate  there  results  the  same  Ethidene  Acet- 

propionate,  CH, .  CH .  <Q  •  ^Q  •  ^|J»,  boiling  at  I78.6^  as  is  obtained  (rom  the 

second  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate.     These  facts  argue  for  the  equivalence  of  the 
carbon  valences  (Geuther,  A.  225,  267). 


3.  SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  LIMIT  ALDEHYDES. 

In  this  class  are  (A)  the  thioaldehydes,  their  polymeric  modifications  and  their 
sulphones;  (B)  the  mercaptals  or  thiocuetcUs,  with  their  sulphones,  and  (C)  the 
oxysulphonic  and  disulphonic  acids  of  the  aldehydes. 

A.  Thioaldehydes,  Polymeric  Thioaldehydes  and  their  Sulphones. — The 
simple  thioaldehydes  are  not  well  known.  The  polymeric  thioaldehydes  are  more 
accessible.  All  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  polymeric 
trithioformaldehyde,  the  trithiomethylene,  discovered  by  A.  W.  Hofmann.  They 
are  formed  when  the  aldehydes  are  acted  upon  with  H,S  and  HCl.  The  H,S  adds 
itself  to  the  C  =  0-group  of  the  aldehydes,  and  oxystUphhydrides  result,  from  which 
the  trithioaldehydes  arise : 

CH,0 -2^^  CH,<|«  >■  CH.<|:CH.SH  ^  CH,<|lCH,^s. 
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The  trithioaldehydes  are  odorless  solids,  whereas  the  simple  thioaldehydes  and 
their  mercaptan-like  transposition  products  possess  an  adherent,  disagreeable  odor. 
Potassiam  permanganate  oxidizes  the  trithioaldehydes  first  to  sulphide-sulphones  and 
then  to  tristdphones.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  trithioaldehydes  has  been  deter- 
mined both  by  vapor  density  and  by  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  their 
naphthalene  solution.  Klinger  first  prop>osed  the  structure  for  the  trithioaldehydes. 
It  corresponds  to  the  formula  of  paraldehyde  and  was  proved  correct  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  trithioaldehydes  to  trisulphones. 

The  isomeric  phenomena  of  the  trithioaldehydes  led  Baumann  and  Fromm  to 
consider  their  spacial  relations  (6.  24,  1426). 

Proceeding  from  the  same  considerations,  which  served  Baeyer  in  his  explanation 
of  the  isomerism  of  the  hexamethylene  derivatives  (see  hexahydrophthalic  acids) ^ 
these  chemists  distinguished  a-,  cis-  or  malelnoid  and  p-y  trans-  or  fumarold  modi- 
fications. Camps  endeavors  to  represent  the  spacial  difierence  between  two  trithio- 
aldehydes in  the  following  way : 


^,  Trans-form. 

The  C-atoms  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  angles  of  the  triangles,  and  the  S-atoms  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  sides.  The  three  alkyl  groups  are  either  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  six-membered  ring  system :  a,  cis-iorm  ;  or  upon  different  sides  of  it :  )8,  trans- 
modification.  Only  one  disulphone-sulphide  corresponds  to  the  r»-modification, 
while  two  stereo-isomeric  disulphone-sulphides  take  the  trans-iorm  (see  Klinger,  B. 
II,  1027). 

Trithioformaldehyde,  [CH,S]„  melts  at  2i6<^.  Thioacetaldehyde  is  not 
known  in  a  pure  state.  a-Trithioacetaldehyde  melts  at  loi^  and  boils  at  246-247^. 
Acetyl  chloride  converts  it  into  /3-trithioacetaldehyde,  [CHgCHS],,  melting  at 
125-126®,  and  boiling  at  245-248®  (B.  24,  1457). 

Sulphones  of  the  Trithioaidehydes, — The  trisulphones,  resulting  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  trithioaldehydes,  are  all  to  be  viewed  as  alkylixed  derivatives  of  tri- 
methyUne  trisulphone.  The  six  methylene  hydrc^en  atoms  of  trimethylene  tri- 
sulphone  are  acid  like  those  of  the  methylenes  in  malonie  ester  (see  this).  They  can 
be  replaced  by  metals,  and  hexa-alkylized  trimethylene  sulphones  can  be  synthet- 
ically prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  the  alkali  derivatives  with  alkyl 
iodides.  These  are  identical  with  the  oxidation  products  of  the  corresponding  tri- 
tkioketones.  The  primary  product  in  the  oxidation  of  a  trithioaldehyde  is  a  mono- 
sulphone,  the  secondary  a  disulphone,  and  finally  a  trisulphone  is  produced. 

Trimethylene    Trisulphone,    CH,<gQ*~^jj'>SO„    and    Trimethylene 

Disulphone-Bulphide,  CH,<|q*  *  ch'^^'  ^°  °***  ™***  ''  3^^*    '^"*  "  ^^ 
trne  of  Triethidene  Trisulphone'  [CH,CHSO,1,  (B.  25,  248). 

The  two  isomeric  trithioacetaldehydes  yield  Tnethidene  Disulphone-sulphide, 

CH, .  CH  .  <|^'cH[cH'i>^'  melting  at  228-2310.    "  The  isomerism  of  the  trithio- 
aldehydes vanishes  in  their  oxidation  products  "  (B.  26,  2074  ;•  27,  1667). 

Thialdin,  CH, .  CH<| "  cH(CHi>^"»  melting  at  43®,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  NH,  npon  a-trithioacetaldehyde  (B.  19,  1830),  and  of  H|S  upon  aldehyde- 
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ammonia  (A.  6i,  2).     It  yields  ethidene  disulphonic  acid  (see  below)  by  oxidation. 
Methyl  Thialdin,  (C,HJ,S,(NCH,),  melts  at  79^  (B.  19,  2378). 

B.  Mercaptals  or  Thioacetals  and  their  Sulphones. 

The  thioacetals^  corresponding  to  the  acetals^  are  called  mercaptals.  They  are 
fonned  (i)  from  alkyl  iodides  and  alkali  mercaptides ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  HCl  upon 
the  aldehydes  and  mercaptans.  They  are  oils  with  very  unpleasant  odors,  and  are 
oxidized  by  KMnO^  to  sulphones : 

cH.<i:§S:  — - — ^cH.<|g|;§5. 

Methylene  Mercaptal,  CH,(SC,HA,  boils  at  about  iSo**.  Ethidene  Mercap- 
Ul,  ethidene  dithioethyl,  dithioacetal,  CH, .  CH  .  (SC,H.)„  boils  at  l86^  Propi- 
dene  Mercaptal,  CH,.  CH,.  CHrSC,Hs)„  boils  at  198^ 

In  the  sulphones  of  the  mercaptals  the  methylene  hydrogen  (see  above)  is  replace- 
able by  alkali  metal.  Mono-  and  dialkylized  sulphones  can  be  prepared  from  these 
alkali  derivatives.  Again,  the  dialkylized  sulphones  may  be  obtained  from  the  pter- 
captols  (p.  218);  sulphonal  belongs  to  this  class. 

Methylene  Diethyl  Sulphone,  CH,(SO,C^Hj)„  melting  at  I04<»,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  b  formed  m  the  oxidation  of  orthothioformic 
ethyl  ether  (see  this).  Ethidene  Diethyl  Sulphme,  CH,CH(SO,C,H()„  melts  at 
75^  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  about  320®. 

C.  Ox3r8ulphonic  Acids  and  Disulphonic  Acids  of  the  Aldehydes. 

The  alkali  salts  of  the  oxysulphonic  acids  crystallize  well.  They  decompose  quite 
easily  and  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  bisulphites  upon  the  aldehydes. 
Acids  decompose  them  into  aldehydes  and  SO,. 

The  only  stable  acid  is — 

Methylenehydrin  Sulphonic  Acid,  Oxymethylene  Sulphonic  Acid, 
CH,(OH)SO,H,  which  is  formed  together  with  Oxymethylene  Disulphonic 
Acid,  CH(OH)(SO,H),,  and  Methine  Trisulphonic  Acid,  CH(SO,H)„  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  methyl  alcohol  and  subsequent  boiling  of  the 
product  with  water. 

Methionic  Acid,  of  the  disulphonic  acids  of  the  aldehydes,  has  long  been  known : 
Methylene  Disulphonic  Acid,  CH,  .  (SO,H),,  Methionic  Acid,  is  produced 
when  fuming  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  acetamtdej  acetonitrite^  Icutic  acid,  etc.  It  is 
most  conveniently  made  by  saturating  fuming  sulphuric  acid  with  acetylene  (from 
calcium  carbide).  In  this  instance  it  is  most  certainly  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
acetaldehyde-disulphonic  acid,  an  intermediate  product : 

CH  :  CH  — ^ >-  OCH .  CH(SO,H),   >  CH,(SO,H),  f  CO. 

There  is  simultaneously  formed  another  sulpho-acid,  richer  in  carbon.  It  can 
easily  be  separated  from  this  by  means  of  its  sparingly  soluble  barium  salt.  (Privately 
communicated  by  G.  Schroeter.)  Methionic  acid  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  needles. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid.  CH,(SO,),Ba  -\-  2H,  Oconsists  of 
pearly  leaflets,  dissolving  with  difficulty  in  water.  Ethidene  Disulphonic  Acid, 
CH, .  CH(SO,H)„  is  produced  when  thialdin  is  oxidized  with  KMnO^  (B.  za,  682). 
The  hydrogen  of  the  methine  group  in  Ethidene  Disulphonic  Acid  Ethyl  Ester, 
CH, .  CHf  SOfC^H^),,  can  be  replaced  by  sodium  by  means  of  sodium  alcoholate,  and 
then  by  allcyls,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  sulphones  (p.  203)  and  the  alkyl 
malonic  esters  (see  these)  (B.  az,  1550). 


4.  NITROOBN  DBRIVATiVBS  OP  THB  ALDEHYDES. 

A,  Nitro- Compounds. — Brom-nitromethancy  and  l^l-brom-niiroethane  and 
propane,  as  well  as  l,l-dinitro-paraffins,  which  have  been  previously  described,  must 
he  regaxded  as  nitrogen-containing  aldehyde  derivatives. 
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B.  Ammonia-  and  Monalkylamine  Aldehyde  Derivatives  (p.  192). — ^While 
ammonia  adds  itself  to  acetaldehyde  and  its  homologues,  forming  aldehyde  ammonias 

NH 
oramido-alcohols,  e,  g.^  CH, .  ^H<^qu',   when  it  comes  in  contact  with  formalde- 
hyde it  immediately  produces — 

Hexamethylenetetramine,  (CH|)fN4y  discovered  in  z86o  by  Batlerow.  Under 
the  name  of  fortnin  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  brilliant  rhombohedra.  It  sublimes  without  decom- 
position in  a  vacuum.  It  is  again  resolved  into  CH^O  and  ammonia  when  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  monacid  base,  but  shows  no  reaction  with  litmus  (B.  aa, 
1929).  It  combines  with  the  alkyl  iodides  (B.  19, 1840).  (Consult  further  B.  26,  R. 
238.)  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  molecular  weight  by  the  analysis  of  its 
saJts,  by  an  approximate  determination  of  its  vapor  density,  and  by  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  of  its 'aqueous  solution  (B.  19,  1842;  2Z,  1570).  Nitrous  acid  first 
converts  hexamethylenetetramine  into  dinitrosopentamethylenetetramine,  and  this 
then  into  trinitrosotrimethylenetriamine.  When  it  is  considered  that  trimethytene- 
trimethyltriamine  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  methylamine  and  formaldehyde, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  reaction  must  cease  at  this  point,  because  the  imide-hydrc^en 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  methyl  groups.  Ammonia  and  formaldehyde  yield  at 
first  trimethylenetriamine,  corresponding  to  trimethylenetrimethyltriamine,  which 
absorbs  ammonia  and  formaldehyde,  splits  off  water  and  becomes  pentamethylene- 
diamine.  The  latter  is  converted  by  formaldehyde  into  hexamethylenetetramine. 
The  following  constitutional  formulas  aim  to  represent  this  deportment  (compare 
Roscoe-Schorlenmier  (1884),  vol.  iii,  646;  Dudenand  Scharff,  A.  288,  218) : 
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Trimethylenetriamine     Pentametbylenetetramine 


CH," 
Hexamethylenetetramine. 


The  following  bodies  are  produced  when  primary  amines  act  upon  formaldehyde 
(B.  28,  R.  233,  381,  924;  29,  2110)  : 

Methylmethyleneamine,  [CH,  =  N .  CH,]„  boiling  point,  z66^ ;  sp.  gr.,  0.9215 

(l8.7*»). 

Bthylmethyleneamine,  [CH,  =  N . C,H(]„  boiling  point,  207^ ;  sp.  gr.,  0.8923 

(18. 7«). 

if-Propylmethyleneamine,  [CH,=N.C,H,]„  boiling  point,  248^;  sp.  gr.,  0.880 

(i8.7<>). 

By  the  use  of  aldehydes  with  higher  molecular  weight,  the  tendency  to  poly- 
merization on  the  part  of  the  reaction  products  of  primary  amines  and  aldehydes 
diminishes : 

Methylisobutyleneamine,  (CH,),CH  .  CH  =  N .  CH^  boils  at  68<*.  Secondary 
amines  and  formaldehyde  3rield — 

Tctramcthylmetbylenediamine,  CH,<JJ(^|^»K  boiling  at  85®  (B.  26,  R.  934). 

Aldehyde-ammonia,  CH,CH(OH)NH„  melts  at  7o-8o<'  and  boils  at  loo^  It 
is  produced  when  dry  ammonia  gas  is  conducted  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde, 
and  consists  of  brilliant  rhombohedra,  dissolving  readily  in  water.  They  can  be 
vaporized  without  decomposition  in  a  vacuum.  Acids  resolve  it  into  its  com- 
ponents (p.  192) : 

CH, .  CHO     ^^^   >  CH, .  CH(OH)NH,    ^^*"*  >  CH.CHO  -f  SO4H .  NH,. 
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In  contact  with  water  it  passes  into  amorphous  Hydracetamide,  C^H^N,.  Sodium 
nitrite,  added  to  a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  produces — 

Nitrosoparaldimine,  C.Hi20,(N .  NO),  which  by  reduction  becomes  amido- 
paraldimine,  CJH[j,0,(N .  NH.),  and  this  in  turn,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  splits  otiHydratine,  NH,  .  NH,  (B.  33,  740).  Paraldimine  should  be  viewed 
as  paraldehyde  in  which  an  oxygen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  imido  group. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  changes  aldehyde-ammonia  to  Thialdin  (p.  203),  while  with 
prussic  acid  it  becomes  the  nitrile  of  a-amidopropionic  add  (see  this).  A  rather  re- 
markable reaction  occurs  when  aldehyde-ammonia  acts  upon  aceto-acetic  ester.  It  is 
the  formation  of  I,  3,  5-  Trimethyldihydropyridine'dicarbonic  ester  (see  this). 

Chioral-ammonia,  CC1jCH<q^*,' melts  at  630. 

For  the  chloralimidet^  (CCI3 .  CH  :  NH)„  and  DehydrochloralimideSt  C^H^Cl^N,, 
consult  B.  25,  R.  794 ;  24,  R.  628.  The  isomerism  of  the  former  is  very  probably 
dependent  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  polymeric  thioaldehydes  (p.  203). 

C.  Aldoximes,  R'.  CH  =  N  .  OH  (V.  Meyer,  1863). 

The  aldoximes  are  formed  when  hydroxy lamine,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride  (i  mol.),  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  soda  (^  mol.)  acts  in  the  cold  upon  aldehydes.  At  first  there  is 
very  evidently  formed  an  unstable  addition  product,  corresponding  to 
aldehyde-ammonia,  which  in  the  case  of  chloral  may  be  obtained  in 
stable  form,  but  which  passes  readily  into  the  oxime : 

ca.c^o_NHjOH_j.(cci..c^H°")      -"•"    >ca.c^goH. 

The  aldoximes  are  colorless  liquids  which  boil  without  decomposition.  The  first 
members  of  the  series  dissolve  readily  in  water.  When  boiled  with  acids  they  are 
again  changed  to  aldehyde  and  hydroxylamine.  By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  or 
acetyl  chloride  the  aldoximes  become  nitriles : 

CHjCH  =  NOH  -f  (CH,CO),0  =  CH.CN  -f-  2CH,C0,H. 
Acetoxime  Acetonitrile. 

The  oximes  and  hydrazones  (p.  207),  like  the  aldehydes,  take  up  prussic  acid ;  the 
products  are  amidoxyl-  or  hydrazino-nilriles  (B.  29,  62). 

Formoxime,  Formaldoxime,  CH,  =  N  .  OH,  boils  at  84^,  and  passes  spontane- 
ously into  polymeric  triformoxime,  CWj<Cj«j(OHi   CH*-^^  "  ^^  ^^'  *^'  ^'  ^S^Y 
Formoxime  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  when  it  is  boiled  with  water  (B.  28,  R.  233). 

Acetaldoxime,  CH, .  CH :  NOH,  melting  at  47®  and  boiling  at  115°,  also  exists 
in  a  second  modification,  melting  at  12°,  which  readily  reverts  to  the  first  form  (B. 
a6,  R.  610;  27,  416). 

Chloralhydroxylamine,  CCl,.  CH(OH)NH(OH),  melts  at  89®  (B.  25,  702), and 
even  upon  standing  in  the  air  becomes — 

Chloraloxime,  CC1,CH  =  NOH,  melting  at  39-40**. 

Propionaldoxime,  C,H. .  CH  =  N .  OH,  boils  at  130-1320. 

Isobutyraldoxime,  (CH,),CH .  CH  =  NOH,  boils  at  139''.  iBovaleraldoxime, 
(CH,),CH  .  CH, .  CH  =  NOH,  boils  at  164-165®.  CEnanthaldoxime,  CH,(CH,).- 
CH :  NOH,  melts  at  55.5®  and  boils  at  195®.  Myristinaldoxime  melts  at  82°  (B. 
26,2858).  The  aldoximes  of  the  fat  series  resemble  the  aromatic  synaldoximes  ia 
their  deportment  (B.  28,  2019). 
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D.  DuuBoparaffins  are  produced,  as  shown  by  ▼.  Pechmann  in  1894,  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  upon  nitrosamines.     Diazomethane  alone  has  been  carefully  studied. 

Diaaomethane,  Azimethylene^  CH.N„  is  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a  yellow, 
odorless,  but  very  poisonous  gas,  which  strongly  attacks  the  skin,  the  eyes,  and  the 
lungs.     It  is  best  made  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  nitrosomethylurethane : 

.NO  .N 

CH,N^  H-  NaOH  =  CH,<^  ||  +  H,0  +  NaO .  CO,C,H,. 

Diazomethane  exhibits  the  reactivity  of  diazoacedc  ester  ^see  this).  Water  con- 
verts it  into  methyl  alcohol.  Iodine  changes  it  to  methylene  iodide.  Inorganic  and 
organic  acids  are  changed  into  their  methyl  esters :  hydrochloric  acid  into  methyl 
chloride ;  prussic  acid  into  acetonitrile ;  phenols  into  anisols ;  toluidine  into  methyl 
toluidine.  Diazomethane  and  fiimaric  methyl  ester  unite  to  pyrazolindicarboxylic 
ester  (B.  a8,  1624,  2377). 

E.  Aldehyde  Hydrazones  (£.  Fischer^  A.  190,  134;  236,  137). 

The  aldehyde  hydrasones  correspond  to  the  aldoximes.  They  are  the 
transposition  products  of  aldehydes  and  hydrazines  (see  these),  which 
are  formed  when  their  constituents  are  mixed  in  ethereal  solution. 
The  water  produced  in  the  reaction  is  removed  by  K,CO„  and  the 
hydrazones  then  purified  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure : 

CHjCHO  +  H,N  .  NHC^Hj  =  CH.CH  =  N .  NHC^Hj  +  H,0. 

Acetaldehyde  Hydrazone,  Ethidene  Phenylhydrazine,  CH, .  CH  =  NNH- 
(IH.,  boils  at  140^  (20  mm.).  Crystals,  melting  at  63-65^,  separate  from  the  cold 
solution  of  the  freshly  distilled  preparation,  dissolved  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  If  the 
liquid,  after  the  addition  of  4  c.c.  of  cone,  sodium  hydroxide,  be  heated  to  boiling  for 
three  minutes,  a  second  modification,  melting  at  98-101®,  will  separate  out  upon 
cooling.  When  azophenylethyl  (see  this)  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  changes  to  acetaldehydephenylhydrazone  (B.  ag,  793).  Aldehyde  precipi- 
tates the  body  CH, .  CHO.  2(C.HsNHNH,),  melting  at  77.5^  from  the  solution 
of  phenylhydrazine  bitartrate  (B.  ag,  R.  596).  Propylaldekydephenylhydrazone^ 
CH,.CH,.CH=rN,CfH5,  boils  at  205^^  (180  mm.).  These  hydrazones  take  up 
prussic  acid  and  pass  into  the  nitriles  of  hydrazido-acids  (6.  25,  2020). 

Formaldehyde  differs  from  the  higher  homologues  in  that  with  phenylhydrazine  it 
yields— 

Trimethylene  Phenylhydrazine,  (CfH5N,),(CH,)„  melting  at  183-1 84^'  (B.  ag, 
1473 ;  R.  777). 

Pormalazine,  CH,  =  N  —  N  =  CH,  (?),  from  formaldehyde  and  hydrazine,  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  somewhat  hygroscopic  mass  (B.  a6,  2360). 


aB.  OLBPINB  ALDEHYDES,  C„H,„-i.CHO. 

The  unsaturated  aldehydes,  having  a  double  carbon  union,  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  olefine  alcohols  (p.  130)  that  the  paraffin  alde- 
hydes sustain  to  their  corresponding  alcohols.  Their  aldehyde  group 
shows  the  same  reactive  power  as  the  group  in  the  ordinary  aldehydes. 
In  addition,  the  unsaturated  residue,  C„H,o-i,  gives  rise  to  addition- 
reactions  similar  to  those  shown  by  the  olefines.  Some  of  the  olefine 
aldehydes  are  connected  with  the  saturated  aldehydes  by  condensation 
reactions;  ^.^.,crotonaldehyde,  tiglic  aldehyde,  methyl  acrolein,  etc. 
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Acrolein,  QH^O  =  CH, :  CH .  CHO,  boils  at  52**.  It  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol  and  by  the  distillation  of  glycerol  or 
fats  (i  pt.)  with  potassium  bisulphate  (2  pts.)  (B.  20,  3388;  A.  Sup.  3, 
180): 

CHjOH         CHOH         CHO         CHO 

•  •  •  •  I 

CHOH  "^^    >  CH    >  CH,   """'^  >  CH  . 

CHjOH  CHjOH  CHjOH  CH, 

Acrolein  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.8410 
at  20^.  It  has  a  pungent  odor  and  attacks  the  mucous  membranes  in 
a  frightful  manner.  It  is  soluble  in  2-3  parts  water.  It  reduces  an 
ammoniacal  silver  solution,  with  formation  of  a  mirror-like  deposit, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  oxidizes  to  acrylic  acid.  It  does  not 
combine  with  primary  alkaline  sulphites.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts 
it  into  a/fy/ a/coho/ (p.  130). 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  conyerts  acrolein  into  propylene  dichloride,  CH, :  CH  .- 
CHCL,  boiling  at  84^  C.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  ^-chlorproplonic  alde- 
hyde (p.  199).  With  bromine  it  yields  a  dibromide,  CH,.  Br.  CHBr .  CHO,  which 
becomes  a,^-dibrompropionic  acid  upon  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  Baryta  water 
converts  it  into  a-acrose  or  (d  -f  1)  fructose  (see  this). 

When  preserved,  acrolein  passes  into  an  amorphous,  white  mass  (disaeryl).  On 
warming  the  HCl  compound  of  acrolein  (see  above)  with  alkalies  or  potassium  car- 
bonate metacroMn  is  obtained.  The  vapor  density  of  this  agrees  with  the  formula 
(CjH^O),.     It  fuses  at  45-46®. 

Ammonia  changes  acrolein  to  the  so-called  acro/Hn-ammonia,  2C,H^0  -|-  NH,  = 
CfH^NO  -^  H,0.  This  is  a  yellowish  mass  that  on  drying  becomes  brown,  and 
forms  amorphous  salts  with  acids.  It  yields  pico/ine,  CgH^N  (methylpyridine,  C^H^- 
N .  CH,),  when  distilled.  Hydrazine  changes  acrolein  to  pyrazoUne,  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  converts  it  into  z-phenylpyrazoline  (B.  28,  R.  69). 

Crotonaldehyde,  C4HeO  =  CH,.  CH  :  CH.  CHO,  boils  at  104** 
(Kekul6,  A.  162,  91).  It  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  acetal- 
dehyde  (p.  195)  from  the  primarily  formed  aldol^Yi^n  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  water  and  zinc  chloride,  or  with  a  sodium 
acetate  solution,  to  100^  C.  (B.  14,  514;  25,  R.  732).  When  aldol  is 
heated  or  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  off  water  and 
becomes  crotonaldehyde : 

2CH,.CH0  >-  CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CHO >-  CH,.CH=CH.CHO. 

Crotonaldehyde  is  a  liquid  with  irritating  odor;  at  0°  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.033 
and  boils  at  104°.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  oxidizes  to  crotonic  acid ;  it  reduces  silver 
oxide  (B.  ag,  R.  290).  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  fi-chtorbutyr- 
aldehyde  (p.  199) ;  on  standing  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  unites  with  water  and 
becomes  aldoL  Iron  and  acetic  acid  change  it  to  croton-aUohcly  btUyraldehydt  and 
butyl  alcohol. 

When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  acetaldehyde-ammonia  is  heated  to  120^,  Cro- 
tonal-ammonia,  CgH^NO  (Oxtetraldine),  is  produced.  It  is  a  brown,  amorphous 
mass.    When  heated  it  oreaks  up  into  water  and  coUidine,  CgH,|N  (see  this). 

Tiglic  Aldehyde,  guaiacol,  CH^CH  =  C(CH,) .  CHO,  boils  at  ii6».    It  may 
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be  obtained  by  tbe  distillation  of  guaiacol  jesin  and  by  the  condensation  of  ethyl- 
and  propyl-aldehydes. 

Methyl-ethyl  Acrolein,  C^H^ .  CH  :  C(CH,) .  CHO,  is  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  propionic  aldehyde  (p.  196),  and  boils  at  137^  C. 

Citronellal  and  its  isomeride  Rhodinal  are  olefine  aldehydes,  and  Geranial  or 
Citral  belongs  to  the  class  of  diolefine  aldehydes.  These  will  be  duly  considered 
under  the  oUJfine  terpenes, 

2C.  Acetylene  Aldehydes,  C„H,„. .  CHO.  Propargylic  Aldehyde,  CH  :  - 
C.CHO,  boils  at  590.  It  is  produced  when  the  acetal,  CH  j  C .  CH (OCjHj),, 
boiling  at  140^,  from  dibrom-acrolein  acetal  and  alcoholic  potash,  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  provokes  tears.  Its  silver 
salt  is  very  explosive.  Sodium  hydrate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  decomposes 
propargylic  aldehyde  instantly  into  acetylene  and  sodium  formate :  CH  '-  C .  CHO 
-f  NaOH  =  CH  :  CH  +  NaO  .  CHO  (L.  Qaisen,  privately  communicated). 

3  A.   Ketones   of  the    Limit    Series,    Paraffin    Ketones, 

wnHanO* 

In  the  introduction  to  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  (p.  187)  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  great  similarity  between  these  two  classes 
of  compounds,  which  finds  expression  in  their  most  important  methods 
of  formation  and  in  their  transposition  reactions.  It  was  also  there 
stated  that  two  different  kinds  of  ketones  were  known  : 

1.  Simple  ketones^  containing  two  similar  alkyls. 

2.  Mixed  ketones,  having  two  different  alkyls. 

Methods  of  Formation, — i.  Oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols,  whereby 
the  =  CH .  OH-group  is  transposed  to  the  =  CO-group  (p.  187). 

2.  A  variety  of  ketones,  the  pinacolines^  is  obtained  from  the  ditertiary  glycols — 
Otk^ pinacones  (see  these) — by  the  withdrawal  of  water.  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
hot  hydrochloric  acid  or  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  simplest  ditertiary  glycol  is 
teiramethyl  glycol^  or  pinacone.  It  might  be  expected  that  when  this  lost  water, 
tetramethyl-etkylene  oxide  would  be  produced.  However,  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
remarkable  intramolecular  atomic  rearrangement  it  yields  the  simplest  pinacoline, 
tertiary  butyl-methyl  ketone  : 

(CH,).C(OH)  (CH,),C\ 

>■  O   >■  (CH,),C .  CO .  CH, 

{CH,),<!:(OH)  (CH,),*/ 

Tetramethyl  Glycol    *  Tertiary  Butyl-methyl  Ketone, 

Pinacone  Pinacoline. 

3.  By  heating  the  ketone  chlorides  with  water : 

(CH,)Ca,  — fj-^-   (CH,),CO. 

4.  By  action  of  acids  (B.  29,  202)  upon  the  sodium  salts  of  the  mononitro- 
paraffins  (pp.  156, 157)9  in  which  the  nitro-group  is  attached  to  a  terminal  carbon  atom : 

2(CH,),C<JJ^«  +  2Ha  =  2(CH,),C0  +  N,0  +  2NaCl  +  H,0. 

Nucleus-synthetic  Methods  of  Formation. — 5.  By  the  distillation  of 
calcium  or  barium  acetates  and  their  higher  homologues.     Such  a  salt, 
when  heated  alone^  yields  a  simple  ketone.     The  distillation  of  a  mixture 
18 
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of  equimolecular  quantities  of  the  salts  of  two  acids  results  in  the 
formation  oi  mixed  ketones  (p.  i88). 

In  making  ketones  with  high  molecular  weight  it  is  best  to  carry 
out  the  distillation  under  diminished  pressure.  Some  normal  fatty 
acids  have  yielded  ketones  on  treatment  with  P,0(  (B.  26,  R.  495). 

6.  The  action  of  the  zinc  alkyls  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  acid 
radicals  (^Freund,  i860). 

The  reaction  is  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  alcohols 
(p.  114).  At  first  the  same  intermediate  product  is  produced  (A.  175,  361 ;  x88, 
i<H): 

fCH, 
CH, .  COCX  +  Zn(CH,),  =  CH, .  C  ^  O .  Zn .  CH„ 

I  CI 

which  (with  a  second  molecule  of  the  acid  chloride)  afterwards  yields  the  ketone 
and  zinc  chloride : 

CII,.  C  j  O.  Zn.  CH,  +  CH,.  COa  =  aCHg.  CO.CH,  +  ZnCIji. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  pinacollnes  from  trimethyl-acetyl 
chloride  and  zinc  methide,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  immediately  decompose  the 
addition  product  of  zinc  methide  and  acid  chloride  with  water,  when  the  zinc 
hydroxide  will  be  transposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  zinc  chloride : 

/O— ZnCH, 
CH,C— CH,  +  2H,0  =  CH, .  CO .  CH,  +  Zn(OH),  +  HCl  +  CH^. 

\C1 

7.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  ferric  chloride  upon  the  acid  radicals.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved,  and  chlorides  of  j9-ketone  carboxylic  acids  are  produced. 
From  these  water  liberates  the  free  /3-ketone  carboxylic  acids.  The  latter  break 
down  readily  into  carbonic  acid  and  ketones  (compare  method  of  formation  8) : 

CH,  CH, 

2C,H,C0a-— >C,H,.  CO.CH.  COCl  -^->C,H,CO.  CH.  CO,H— ^->C,H,.CO.  C,H, 

8.  By  the  oxidation  of  dialkyl  acetic  acids,  and  the  a-oxydlalkyl -acetic  acids 
corresponding  to  them ;  the  latter  are  simultaneously  formed  as  intermediate  products 
in  the  oxidation  of  the  former  compounds,  #.^.  .* 

O                                               O 
(CH,),CH .  CO,H  >-  (CH,),C(OH) .  CO,H  >-  (CH,),CO  -f  CO,  +  H,0. 


9.  By  the  breaking  down  of /7-ketone  mono-  and  dicarboxylic  acids— ^.  g,: 

<C0, 

C  H,COCH,* 


CO,HCH,COCH,CO,H 

Acetone  Dicarboxylic  Acid.  -^ 

2CO, 

Compare  acetoacetic  ester,  and  also  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid. 
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The  ketones  are  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
sugar,  cellulose  (wood),  and  many  other  carbon  compounds. 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism, — ^The  term  ketone  is  derived  from 
the  simplest  and  first  discovered  ketone — acetone.  The  names  of  the 
ketones  are  obtained  by  combining  the  names  of  the  alkyls  with  the 
syllable  ketone — e.g,^  dimethyl  ketone,  methyl-ethyl  ketone,  etc. 

A.  Baeyer  regards  the  ketones  as  keto-substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  group  CO,  uniting  two  alkyl  groups,  he  terms  the  keto-group.  As  one 
carbon  atom  in  the  name  ketopropane  would,  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  be 
twice  designated,  Kekuli  has  suggested  that  the  oxygen  linked  doubly  to  carbon  be 
called  *<oxo  "-oxygen.  Then  acetone,  CH,COCH„  would  be  ^-oxopropane,  pro- 
pionic aldehyde,  CH, .  CH, .  CHO,  would  be  i-oxopropane.  The  "  Geneva  names" 
are  obtained  by  adding  the  suffix  **  on "  to  the  name  of  the  hydrocarbon :  acetone 
is  called  [Propanon],  and  methyl-ethyl  ketone  is  [Butanon]. 

As  there  is  a  ketone  for  every  secondary  alcohol,  the  number  of 
isomeric  ketones  of  definite  carbon  content  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
possible  secondary  alcohols  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  The  simple  ketones  are  isomeric  with  the  mixed  ketones  having 
a  like  carbon  content.  The  isomerism  of  the  ketones  among  them- 
selves is  dependent  upon  the  homology  of  the  alcohol  radicals  united 
with  the  CO-group.  Consult  the  isomerism  of  the  aldehydes  (p.  190) 
for  the  isomerism  of  the  ketones  with  other  compounds. 

Properties  and  TVansformations. — The  ketones  are  neutral  bodies. 
The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  volatile,  ethereal-smelling  liquids, 
while  the  higher  members  are  solids. 

In  enumerating  the  transpositions  possible  with  ketones,  it  will  be 
best  to  present  acetone^  the  most  important  and  most  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated member  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

I.  Ketones  differ  chiefly  from  aldehydes  in  their  behavior  when 
oxidized.  They  are  not  capable  of  reducing  an  alkaline  silver  solution. 
They  are  not  so  easily  oxidized  as  the  aldehydes. 

When  more  powerful  oxidants  are  employed,  the  ketones  almost 
.  invariably  breakdown  at  the  union  with  the  CO-group.  Carboxylic 
acids  are  produced,  and  in  some  cases  ketones  with  a  lower  carbon 
content : 

CH, .  CO .  CH, >-  CH, .  CO,H  and  H .  CO,H >-  CO,  +  H,0. 

C,H, .  CO .  C,H, ^  CjHj .  CO,H  and  CH, .  CO,H. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  ketones,  when  both  alcohol  radicals  are  primary  in  character, 
the  CO-group  does  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  remain  exclusively  with  the  lower 
alcohol  radical,  but  the  reaction  proceeds  in  both  possible  directions,  e.  g,: 

jwCH,  .  CO.H  and  CO.H .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, 
CH..CH..CO.CH..CH,.CH._<J^^|^^;^^^^     .  .         .        , 

When  a  leoondary  alcohol  radical  is  present  it  splits  off  as  ketone,  and  Is  then 
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farther  oxidized,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  tertiary  alcohol  radical  the  CO-group 
remains  combined  as  carboxyl. 

The  direction  in  which  the  oxidation  proceeds  is  dependent  less  upon  the  oxidizing 
agent  than  upon  the  oxidation  temperature  (A.  z6z,  285  ;  z86,  257;  B.  15,  II94; 
17,  R.  315 ;  x8,  2266,  R.  178;  25,  R.  121V 

It  is  remarkable  that  pinacoline  (p.  209)  was  successfully  oxidized  by  potasnom 
permanganate  to  the  corresponding  a-ketone  carboxylic  acid  of  like  carbon  content : 
irimethyl  pyraracetnic  acid  : 

(CH,),C .  CO .  CH,  — ^—^  (CH,).C .  CO .  CO,H. 
Pinacoline  Trimethyl-pyroracemic  Acid. 

2.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  breaks  the  ketones  down,  and  converts  them  in  part 
into  dinitro-paraffins  (p.  159) : 

(C,H,),CO     ^^'"    >  CH,CH(NO,), 
(CHj .  CH,  .  CH,),CO  >-  CH, .  CH,CH(NO,),. 

3.  Amyl  nitrite,  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate  or  hydrochloric  acid,  converts 
the  ketcmes  into  isoniiroso- ketones  : 

CH, .  CO  .  CH,    ^QQ^*""   >  CH, .  CO .  CH(NOH) 
CHjCO .  CH, .  CH,  >•  CH,  .  CO .  C(NOH) .  CH,. 

The  isonitroso-ketones  will  be  discussed  later  as  the  monoximes  of  a-keto-alde- 
hydes  or  a-diketones. 

Many  of  the  addition  reactions  possible  with  ketones  are  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  aldehydes,  to  the  ready  destruction  of  the  double  union 
between  carbon  and  oxygen.  These  reactions  are  partly  followed, 
even  with  the  ketones,  by  an  immediate  exit  of  water. 

4.  Nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam)  converts  the  ketones  into 
secondary  alcohols  {^.  ii3)»  from  which  they  are  produced  by  oxida- 
tion.   Pinaconesy  or  di tertiary  glycols,  are   simultaneously  formed 

(p.  209) : 

(CH,),CO  +  2H  =  (CH,),CH .  OH. 

5.  The  ordinary  ketones,  like  the  ordinary  aldehydes,  are  little  disposed  to  com* 
bine  with  water.  Acetones,  containing  numerous  halogen  atoms,  unite  with  4H,0 
and  2H,0,  forming  hydrates. 

The  ketone  derivatives,  corresponding  to  the  acetals  (p.  200),  are  produced  when 
the  /?-dialkyloxycarboxylic  acids  split  off  CO,,  and  by  the  interaction  of  ketones  and 
orthoformic  ether  (Claisen). 

6.  The  ketones  resemble  the  aldehydes  in  their  deportment — 

a.  With  hydrogen  sulphide; 

b.  With  mercaptans  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  products  ta^ polymeric  thioketones  (p.  218),  and  the  mercaptols^  **g»i  (^H,),> 
C(SC,H5),,  corresponding  to  the  mercaptals  (p.  204). 

7.  The  ketones,  unlike  the  aldehydes,  do  not  combine  with  the  acid  anhydrides. 
Pinacoline  alone  unites  with  acetic  anhydride  to  form  a  diacetate,  melting  at  65®  (B. 
a6,  R.  14). 

8.  Only  those  ketones,  which  contain  a  methyl  group,  form  crys- 
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talli'ne  compounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites.    These  can  be  con- 
sidered as  salts  of  oxysulphonic  acids : 

(CH,),CO  +  SO,HNt  =  (CH,),C<^N^. 

These  double  salts  serve  well  for  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the 
ketones^  which  can  be  liberated  from  them  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
a  soda  solution. 

9.  Behavior  of  ketones  with  ammoniaf  hydroxylamine  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  (a)  Acetone  behaves  differently  toward  ammonia  from  the 
aldehydes.  Nucleus-synthetic  reactions  occur,  with  the  formation  of 
diacetonamine  and  triacetonamine  (p.  219).  With  hydroxylamine, 
however,  the  ketones  yield  (3)  ketoximes  (p.  219)  and  (J)  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  they  form  hydrazones  (p.  220).  In  these  respects  they  re- 
semble the  aldehydes  (p.  207). 

10.  When  phosphorus  tridiloride  acts  upon  acetone  hydrochloric 

pa_o 

acid  is  evolved,  and  there  results  the  compound  i        I 

CH, .  CO .  CH_C  (CH,), 
(B.  17,  1273;  18,898). 

11.  Phosphorus  pentachloridey  phosphorus  trtchlor-dibromide^  and 
phosphorus  iribromide  replace  the  oxygen  of  the  ketones  by  two  chlo- 
rine or  two  bromine  atoms. 

This  reaction  answers  for  the  preparation  of  dichlor-  or  dibrom-parafiins  in  which 
an  intermediate  C-atom  carries  the  two  halogen  atoms.  As  these  ketone  chlorides 
readily  exchange  their  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  they  constitute  a  means  of  converting 
the  ketones  into  the  corresponding  paraffins. 

12.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alkyl  groups  present  in  the  ketones  can  be  re- 
placed by  chlorine  and  bromine. 

13.  The  lower  members  of  the  series  of  aldehydes  showed  a  great 
tendency  to  polymerize,  but  no  ketone  has  been  known  to  do  this. 
Ketones,  in  contrast  to  aldehydes,  are  symmetrically  constructed. 

14.  By  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  and  sodium  ethylate  or  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
the  ketones,  isonitrosoketones  result ;  these  contain  the  CH  or  CH,  groups,  together 
with  the  CO-group. 

NucleuS'SynthiHc  Reactions  of  the  Ketones, — Reactions  of  this  class  were  obserred 
in  the  action  of  ammonia  and  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride,  upon  acetone  (compare  9  and  10).  The  latter  is  capable  of  such  deport- 
ment.    The  following  are,  however,  more  important : 

(i)  Just  as  two  aldehyde  molecules  condense  to  aldol^  so  aldehyde  or  chloral  will 
miite  with  acetone,  iommnghydracety I  acetone  BsAtrichlorhydracetyi  acetone  (see  this) : 

CHj.C^  +  CH,.CO.CH,  =  CH,.CH<^j^^^Q^jj^ 

Acetone  will  also  condense  with  other  aldehydes, — e,  g. ,  benzaldehyde.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  ketone-alcohols  which  form  at  first.  There  is  an  exit  of  water, 
and  unsaturated  derivatives  are  produced,  just  as  in  the  condensation  of  two  mole- 
cules of  aldehyde  to  crotonaldehyde.  Thus,  two  molecules  of  acetone,  in  the  presence 
of  ZnCl,,  HCl,  S04H„  miite  directly  with  the  exit  of  water  and  the  formation  of 
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mesiiyl  oxide  (p.  2 1 9),  wbich  in  tarn  condenses  with  a  tliird  molecule  of  acetone  to 
phorone  (p.  2x9).    The  ketone  alcohols,  first  formed,  were  not  tangible : 

ICH,),C0  +  CH,.CO.CH,  =  CH*>C  =  CH.CO.CH,  +  H,0 

'  Mesityl  Oxide 

^|J»>C  =  CH.CO.CH,  +  CO(CH,),  =  ^|^>C=CH.CO.CH  =  C<^JJ»  +  H,0. 

Phorone. 

(2)  Acetone  and  other  ketones,  having  a  suitable  constitution,  pass 
over,  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  into  sym- 
metrical trialkyl  benzenes.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate formation  of  alkylized  acetylenes  (p.  98).  Acetone  yields 
mesitylene : 


CH,                              CH,  TH-r^^^ 

^^2^(€  )  *CH..c<^^=>. 

CH,                               CH  ""  \CH, 

Acetone                            Allylene  Mesitylene. 


3CO 


(3)  Acetone  condenses  with  lime  or  sodium  ethylate  to  isophorone^ 
a  trimethyl  oxo-cyclo-hexene  (see  this). 

(4)  The  ketones,  like  the  aldehydes,  unite  with  hydrogen  cyanide  to  form  oxycy- 
anides  or  cyanhydrins^  .the  nitriles  of  the  a-oxyacids.  They  will  be  described  after 
the  a-oxyacids f  into  which  they  pass  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

(CH,),CO       '^''"     >   (CH,),C<gN       ,g^     ->•  (CH,),.  C<g°f«. 

.   »-Oxyisobutyric  Acid. 

(5)  Acetone  in  the  presence  of  caustic  soda  combines  with  chloroform,  yielding 
acetone  chloroform.  It  is  a  derivative  of  a-oxyisobutyric  acid.  The  latter  can  b« 
obtained  from  it : 

(CH,),CO       "^"^   ->•     (CH,),C<g2»  >-  (CH,),C<g°f«. 

Acetone  Chloroform  a-Oxyisobutyric  Acid. 

(6)  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the  ketones  not  only  into  secondary  alcohols 
(p.  113)  but  also  into  pinacones,  or  ditertiary  glycols  (p.  212) : 

(CH,),C .  OH 
2(CH,),C0  +  2H  =  J 

(CHj,),C .  OH 

Pmacone, 

Tetramethyl  Glycol. 

Acetone,  Dimethyl  ketone  [Propanon],  CHj .  CO .  CHj,  boiling  at 
56.5°,  is  isomeric  y/'wh  propionic  aldehyde t propylene  oxide ,  trimeihylene 
oxide,  and  allyl  alcohol.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood 
and  normal  urine,  while  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  diabetes 
it  is  present  in  considerable  amount,  due,  apparently,  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  aceto-acetic  acid  formed  at  first.  It  is  also  produced  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid  (see  this),  sugar,  cellu- 
lose (wood),  hence  is  found  in  crude  wood  spirit  (p.  117).     Tech- 
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nically  it  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  acetate,  or  frotn 
cnide  wood  spirit. 

It  U  mlio  fonned  :  b;  the  oxidatioii  of  isopropfl  alcohol,  taobutflk  add,  and  0-0x7- 
itobntjirk  add,  b;  heatiog  diloracelol  and  bromacelol,  CH,CBr,CH,,  with  water  to 
aoo». 

We  would  naturalljr  expect  an  alcohol, CH,.C(OH):CH,,  ro  be  formed  here, 
bat  a  tranipoulioD  of  atoms  occun  and  acetone  reiults  (lee  p.  53).  Acetone  ii 
thnllarl;  fonned  from  alljlene,  CH,.  C  j  CH,  by  Mtion  of  inlpburic  acid  or  HgBr, 
ID  the  preieiicc  of  wtuer  (p.  9S). 

It  reiulti  rurther  in  the  action  of  doc  methide  upon  acetyl  chloride ;  compare  gen- 
eral methods  for  the  preparation  of  ketones,  page  2I0. 

Acetone  is  a  mobile,  peculiar-smelling  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0.7910  at  30°.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Cal- 
cium chloride  (or  potash)  sets  it  free  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many  carbon  compounds.  Its  most 
important  reactions  were  described  under  the  transfonnatioDS  of  the 
ketones  (p.  3ii),  as  well  as  its  deportment  toward  nascent  hydrogen, 
oxidizing  agents,  amyl  nitrite,  hydrogen  sulphide,  mercaptans  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  alkali  bisulphites,  ammonia,  hydroxy  I  amine, 
phenylhydrazine,  phosphorus  penlachloride,  halogens,  condensation 
agents,  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and  caustic  potash.  See  ^-allyl 
alcohol,  page  131,  for  the  action  of  sodium  upon  acetone. 

Acetpne  is  used  in  the  preparation  oi  sulphonal  (^.  218),  chloroform 

ip.  334),  and  iodoform  (p.  335).  The  production  of  iodoform  serves 
or  the  detection  of  acetone  (B.  13, 1002  ;  14,  1948 ;  17,  R.  503 ;  29, 
R.  too6).  For  other  reactions  answering  for  its  detection,  consult 
B.  17,  R.  503;  18,  R.  195;  A.  aa3,  143- 

Cyeltaettant  Suftroxij4,  (C,H,0,),.  melting  at  97°,  is  produced  bj  the  interaction 
of  eqnimolecolar  quantitiet  til  acetone  and  hydrogen  peroiide  in  concentrated  sola- 
tion.  It  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  insoluble  in  water,  tmt  dissolves  teadily  in  benzene 
and  io  elher.     It  eiplodn  when  ilnick  or  when  heated  (Ch.  Ztg.  1896, 1,  156). 

Homologues  of  Acetone. — (a)  Simple  Kitoms.  Usually  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  caldtnn  or  barinm  salts  of  the  correspondiag  add*. 


n™. 

Porawla. 

M.  p. 

B.  p. 

Diethyl  Ketone,  Prtpietu  [3-Penta- 

noQj 

Di-n-Fropyl  Ketone,  Butyroo,     .    .    . 
Di-isopropyl     Ketone,      Ttlramttkyl 

ggS;!: 

48" 

I 

■03» 

Tetra-ethyl  AceloiM, 

"< 

2l6 
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Diethyl  kettme  is  produced  from  carbon  monoxide  and  potassium  ethide  (p.  1S4). 
Tetramethyl-  and  tetraethyl-acetone  have  been  obtained  as  decomposition  products 
of  penta-tnethyl  and  penta- ethyl pkloroglucin,  when  these  bodies  were  oxidized  by  air 
(B.  25,  R.  504). 

{b)  Mixed  Ketones,  Most  of  the  members  of  this  class  are  made  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  barium  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  with  barium  acetate  (p.  209). 


Name. 


Formula. 

M.  P. 

B.P. 

CH, .  CO .  CjHj 

Sio 

CH, .  CO .  CjHy 

— 

I02" 

CH, .  CO .  CH(CH,), 

— 

96' 

CH,.CO.C(CH,), 

— 

I060 

Crij  .  CO  .  C«ri|| 

wmm^m 

171*" 

CHj.CO.CjH,, 
CHj .  CO .  CnjHjj 

+  15' 

21° 

225' 
247° 

Cri,  .  CO  .  C]|rijj| 
Cfi, .  CO .  0||H|g 

28» 

34' 

2630 
(2070) 

CH, .  CO  .  Ci,H„ 
CH, .  CO .  ^aH,^ 

39' 
43' 

(224") 

(*3i') 

CH, .  CO .  Cj,H,| 

48' 

(»44') 

CH, .  CO .  ^^ifH,, 

5»' 

(2520) 

CH, .  CO .  Ci,H„ 

55' 

(265') 

Methyl  Ethyl  Ketone  [Butanon],  .  . 
Methyl  Propyl  Ketone  [2-Pentanon], 
Methyl    Isopropyl    Ketone    [Methyl 

Butanon], 

Pinacoline,   Methyl    Tertiary  Butyl 

Ketone, 

Methyl   Oenanthone,  Methyl    Hexyl 

Ketone, 

Methyl  Nonyl  Ketone, 

I^ethyl  Decyl  Ketone, 

Methyl  Undecyl  Ketone  from  Laurie 

Acid, 

Methyl  Dodecyl  Ketone, 

Methyl  Tridecyl  Ketone  from  Myristic 

Acid, 

Methyl  Tetradecyl  Ketone,  .... 
Methyl  Pentadecyl  Ketone  from  Pal- 
mitic Acid, 

Methyl  Hexadecyl  Ketone  from  Mar- 

garic  Acid, 

Methyl     Heptadccyl     Ketone     from 

Stearic  Acid, 


The  boiling  points,  inclosed  in  parentheses,  were  determined  under  zoo  mm. 
pressure. 

Pinacoline  is  obtained  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  pinacone,  called  hexylene 
glycol,  from  tetramethyl  glycol  (CH,),C(OH)  .  C(OH){CH,)„  and  from  trimethyl  ' 
acetyl  chloride  and  zinc  methide  (p.  209).  When  oxidized  with  chromic  acid,  it 
breaks  down  into  trimethyl  acetic  acid  and  tormic  acid.  Potassium  permanganate 
converts  it  into  trimethyl  pyroracemic  acid  (see  this).  Pinacolyl  alcohol  (p.  129)  is 
the  product  of  its  reduction.     Homologous  pinetcones  yield  homologous  pinacolines ; 

thus,  methyl  ethyl  pinacone,    ^|J»>C(OH)  .  C(OH)<^  ,  yields  ethyl  tertiary 

(CH,),.  "    '  * 

amyl  ketone,  yC .  CO .  C,H.,  boiling  at  150®. 

c,h/ 

Metbyl-nonyl  Ketone  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  ot  rue  (from  Ruta  grave- 
olens)  ;  it  may  be  extracted  from  this  by  shaking  with  primary  sodium  sulphite. 


1.  HALOOBN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  KETONES,  PARTICU- 
LARLY ACETONE. 

Monochloracetone,  CH, .  CO .  CH,CI,  boiling  at  119°,  il  obtained  by  conduct- 
ing chlorine  into  cold  acetone  (A.  279,  313).  in  the  presence  o^  marble  (B.  26,  597). 
Its  vapors  provoke  tears. 

There  are  two  possible  Dichloracetones,  CjH^ajO :  (a)  CH, .  CO .  CHCl,  and 
{fi)  CH,C1 .  CO .  CH,Cl.      The  first  is  formed  on  treating  warmed  acetone  with 
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chlorine,  and  is  obtained  from  dichloraceto-acetic  ester  (B.  15,  1165).  It  boils  at 
120".  The  /3-dichloracetone  is  obtained  by  the  chlorination  of  acetone  and  in  the 
oxidation  of  a^dichlorhydrin,  CH,C1 .  CH(OH).  CH,C1  (see  glycerol),  with  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  sulphuric  add.     It  melts  at  45^,  and  boils  at  172^-174^. 

Symmetrical  Tetrachloracetone,  CHCl,.  CO.  CHCl, -f  211,0 ,  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chloranilic 
acid  (B.  az,  318)  and  triamidophenol  (B.  aa,  R.  666),  or  of  chlorine  upon  phloro- 
glucin  (B.  aa,  1478).  It  melts  at  48^.  Unsymmetrical  Tetrachloracetone^  CH,CI . 
CO .  CG,,  boiling  at  183^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  isopropyl  alcohol 
(B.  a8,  R.  61).  Pentachloracetone,  CHCl, .  CO .  CCl,,  boiling  at  193°,  is  obtained 
from  chlorine  and  acetone  (A.  ayg,  317). 

Monobromacetone,  CH,Br .  CO .  CH,,  boils  at  31''  (8  mm.)  (B.  ag,  1555). 
Perbromacetone,  CBr, .  CO .  CBr,,  melting  at  i  lo^-i  ii^*,  is  obtained  from  triamido- 
phenol (B.  zo,  1 147),  and  bromanilic  acid  (B.  ao,  2040;  az,  2441)  by  means  of 
bromine  and  water. 

lodoacetone,  CH..CO.CH,I,  boiling  at  58^  (11  mm.)  is  produced  when 
potassium  iodide  in  methyl  alcohol  solution  acts  upon  mono-chloracetone  (B.  ag,  1557). 
It  is  a  heavy  oil  with  a  disagreeable  odor  (B.  z8,  R.  330). 

/3-Di-iodoacetone,  CH,I .  CO .  CH,I,  forms  when  iodine  chloride  acts  upon 
acetone. 

p-Chlonsohiiyi-methyl  Ketone,  (CHj),.  Ca.CH,.CO.CH„  and  Dip-chlariso' 
butyl  Ketone,  {CH.),CC1 .  CH, .  CO .  CH,CC1(CH,),.  are  the  readily  decomposable 
addition  products  of  mesityi  oxide  and  phorone  with  hydrochloric  acid.  u-Brombutyl- 
methyl  Ketone,  see  Acetobutyl  alcohol. 

y-Dibrom-ketones  are  prepared  from  the  oxetones  (see  these)  by  the  addition  of 
aHBr,  ^.^. :  y-Dibromhutyl  Ketone,  (CH.CHBr.  CH,.  CH,),CO,  is  formed  from 
dimethyl  oxetone  and  2HBr,  or  by  the  addition  of  2HBr  to  diallyl  acetone  (p.  221). 
a- Dithlor 'ketones  are  discussed  with  the  diketones. 


a.  ALKYL  ETHERS  OP  THE  ORTHO-RETONE8. 

The  ketones  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  hypothetical  glycols,  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  ketones  that  the  orthocarbonic  acids  sustain  to  the  carbonic 
acids.  In  this  sense  it  is  then  permissible  to  speak  of  ortho-ketones.  Their  alkyl 
ethers,  corresponding  to  the  acetals,  are  produced  by  heating  the  /9-diethoxy-carbonic 
acids,  and  also  from  acetone  by  means  of  orthoformic  ester  (Claisen,  B.  29,  1007) : 

CH, .  C(0 .  C,Ha),CH, .  CO,H ^  CH, .  C(0 .  C,Hj), .  CH,  +  CO, 

CH, .  CO .  CH,  +  HC(0 .  C^Hj), ^  CH, .  C(0 .  C,H5),CH,  -f  HCO,C,H,. 

Ortho-acetone  Methyl  Ether ^  f  CH,),C(0 .  CH,)„  boils  at  83'*.  Ortho-acetone 
Ethyl  Ether,  boiling  at  1 14^,  is  a  liquid  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  camphor. 
These  substances  are  stable  when  alone.  Water  or  a  trace  of  mineral  acid  causes 
them  to  break  down  into  ketones  and  alcohols. 


3.  KETONE  HALOIDS 

Are  pi^aced,  as  mentioned  on  page  213,  by  the  action  of  PCI,,  PG,6r,,  and  PBr, 
upon  ketones. 

Acetone  chloride,  Chloracetol,  CH,.CC1,.  CH,,  boils  at  7o<» ;  sp.  gr.  1.827  at 
16°.  Bromacetol  boils  at  114°;  sp.  gr.  1. 8149  (o^).  Methyl-ethyl  dichlor- 
methane,  CH. .  CO,  .  C^H,,  boils  at  96^'.  Methyl-ethyl  dibrommethane  boils 
at  I44<*.  Metbyl  tertiary  butyl  dicblormethane,  CH, .  CCl,.  C(CH,)„  boUs  at 
15 1^ 
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4.  SULPHUR  DBRIVATIVB8  OP  THE  PARAPPIN  KETONES. 

A.  Thioketones  and  their  Sulphones. — When  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  apon 
A  cold  mixture  of  acetone  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first  product  is  a 
Tolatile  body  with  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor,  which  disseminates  itself  aston- 
ishingly rapidly.  It  is  probably  simple  thio-acetone,  which  has  not  been  farther 
investigated.    The  final  product  of  the  reaction  is — 

/S— -^C(CH,), 
Trithioacetone,  (CH,),C        S^  ,  melting  at  24^  and  boiling  at  130^ 

\S — JiC(CH,), 
(13  mm.).     Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to — 

Trisulphone  Acetone,  [(CH,),CSO,]„  melting  at  302^'.  When  distilled  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  it  is  converted  into 

Dithioacetonc,   (CH,),C<|>C(CH,),.    boiling  at   183-185*.      This  is  also 

formed  in  the  action  of  phosphorus  trisulphide  upon  acetone.  It  is  converted,  by 
oxidation,  into— 

Disulphone  Acetone,  [(CH3),CS02]„  melting  at  22o-225<». 

B.  Mercaptols  and  their  Sulphoqea. — ^Although  the  ketone  derivatives  corre- 
sponding to  the  acetals  can  not  be  derived  from  ketones  and  alcohols  by  the  with- 
drawal of  water,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  mereaptols^ih/t  ketone  derivatives  corre- 
sponding to  the  mercaptals — in  this  manner,  but  best,  however,  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  ketones  and  mercaptans : 

(CH,),CO  -f  2C,H5SH  — ^ >  {CH,),C(SC,H,),  -f  H,0. 

Like  the  mercaptals,  they  are  liquids  with  unpleasant  odor. 

Acetone  Ethyl  Mercaptol,  Dithioethyl  dimethyl  methane,  (CH,),C(SC,H5)„ 
boiling  at  190-191*,  may  be  prepared  from  mercaptan.  However,  to  avoid  the  very 
intolerable  odor  of  the  latter,  sodium  ethyl  thiosulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
used  (p.  153).  It  combines  with  methyl  iodide  (B.  19,  1787 ;  22,  2592).  By  this 
means,  from  a  series  of  simple  and  mixed  ketones,  corresponding  mercaptols  have 
been  made,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  they  have  been  oxidized  to  the  corresponding 
sulphones,  some  of  which  possess  medicinal  value. 

Sulphonal,  Acetone  Diethyl  Sulphone,  (CH,),C(SO|C,Hg)3,  melting  at  1 26'',  was 
discovered  by  Baumann,  and  introduced  into  medicme,  as  a  very  active  sleep- 
producing  agent,  by  Kast  in  1888.  Acetone  mercaptol  is  oxidized  to  it  by  potas- 
sium permanganate : 

(CH,),  .  C(SC,H,), ^—^  (CH,),C(SO.C,H.),. 

Sodium  hydroxide  and  methyl  iodide  (A.  253,  147)  acting  upon  ethidene  diethyl 
sulphone  (p.  204)  produce  it : 

CH,CH(SO,C,Hs),   ^'^"  >CH,.CNa(SO,C,Ha),   ^"'^     >(CH,),C(SQ,C,Hs),. 

Trional,     Methyl  ethyl    ketone-diethyl    sulphone^    diethyl-sulphone-methylethyl- 

methane,    (^h'>C(S0,C,H4)„  melting  at  75® ;   Tetronal,   Propione  diethyl  ml- 

phone,  (CXH5),C(SO,C,H5),,  melting  at  %S^  \  Propione-dimethyl  Sulphone, 
(C,H5),C(SO,CHj)„  melting  at  1320-133°,  and  other  **  sulphonals,''  are  prepared 
similarly  to  sulphonal^  and  act  in  like  manner.  However,  Acetone-dimethyl 
Sulphone,  (CH,),C(SOyCHs),,  not  containing  an  ethyl  group,  no  longer  acts  like 
sulphonal. 

C.  Ozysulphonic  Acids  of  the  Ketones. — The  alkali  salts  of  these  acids  are 

ihe  addition  compounds  produced  by  the  union  of  the  ketones  with  the  alkaline 

SO  Na 
bisulphites,  e,  g,,  sodium  acetone-oxysulphonate,  (CH,)2C<q^       (p.  213). 
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S.  NITROGEN  DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  KETONES. 

A.  Nitro-compounda. — Pseudoniirois  {^.  157)  and  MesodinUroparaffins{^  158) 
hmve  already  been  discussed  after  the  mononitroparaf&ns. 

B.  Ammonia  and  Acetone  (Heintz,  A.  174,  133;  198,  42). — ^Two  bases  result 
from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  acetone  :  diacetonamine  and  triacetonamine. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  ammonia  causes  the  acetone  to  condense,  just  as  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  do,  and  that  acetone  ammonia,  an  intermediate  product, 
combines  with  the  ammonia,  or  ammonia  with  nusUyl  oxide^  to  yield  diacetonamine, 
which  by  further  treatment  with  acetone  is  changed  to  triacetonamine,  or  when  acted 
upon  by  aldehydes  passes  into  vinyldiacetonamine  (B.  17,  1788),  or  into  a  d-lactam 
through  the  agency  of  cyanacetic  ester  (B.  a6,  R.  450) : 

^JJi>C  =  CH .  CO .  CH,  +  NH,  =  ^j[][«>C— CH, .  CO .  CH, 

Mesltyl  Oxide  Diacetonamine 

^H«>c— CH,.CO.CH,  +  C0<^&  =  ^|j[»>C.CH,.CO.CH,—C<^|{»  +  H,0 
^H,  »     ^--  --•  » 

NH 
Diacetooamine  Triacetonamine 

^|J»>C-CH,.CO.CH,  +  CHO.CH,  =  ^2*>C— CH,.CO.CH,.CH.CH,  +  H,0 

NH 
Vinyldiacetonamine. 

Diacetonamine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  not  very  soluble  in  water.  When  distilled 
it  decomposes  into  mesityl  oxide  and  NH, ;  conversely,  mesityl  oxide  and  NH,  com- 
bine  to  form  diacetonamine  (B.  7,  1387).  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline  and  is  an  amide 
base,  forming  crystalline  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  acid.  If  potassium  nitrite  be 
allowed  to  act  on  the  HCl-salt,  diacetone  alcohol,  (CH,),C(OH) .  CH, .  CO .  CH., 
results ;  this  loses  water  and  becomes  mesityl  oxide.  For  the  urea  derivatives  of 
acetone,  consult  B.  ay,  377. 

A  chromic  acid  mixture  oxidizes  diacetonamine  to  amidoisobutyric  acid,  (CH,), .  - 
C(NH,) .  CO,H  (PropalAnine),and  amidoisovaleric  acid,(CH,),C(NH,)CH. .  CO,H. 

Triacetonamine  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  needles,  melting  at  39.0**.  With  one 
molecule  of  water  it  forms  large  quadratic  plates,  fusing  at  58^.  It  is  an  imide  base 
(p.  167)  with  feeble  alkaline  reaction ;  potassium  nitrite  converts  its  HQ-salt  into 
the  nitroso-amine  compound,  CUH|,(NO)NO,  which  fuses  at  73°  and  passes  into 
phorone  when  boiled  with  caustic  soaa.  Hydrochloric  acid  regenerates  triaceton- 
amine from  the  nitroso-derivative. 

By  the  addition  of  2H  to  triacetonamine,  converting  the  CO  group  into  CH  .  OH, 
there  results  an  alkamine,  CLH,,NO,  which  may  be  viewed  as  hydroxy-tetramethyl 
piperidine.  By  the  abstraction  of  water  from  this,  the  base  C,H,fN,  triacetontne, 
Doiling  at  146**,  results.  This  approaches  tropidine,  C,H],N,  very  closely  (B.  z6, 
2236;  17,  1788). 

tk'Meihyl-triacetonaminevA  allied  bases  (B.  a8,  R.  160)  are  formed  when  phorone 
Is  treated  with  primary  amines. 

C.  Ketoximes  (V.  Meyer). — In  general,  the  ketoxiroes  are  formed 
with  greater  difficulty  than  the  aldoximes.  It  is  usually  best  to  apply 
the  hydroxylamine  in  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  (B.  22,  605 ;  A. 
241,  187).    They  are  also  produced  when  the  pseudonitriles  are  re* 
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duced  by  free  hydroxylamine  or  potassium  sulphydrate  (B.  28, 1 367 ;  ig, 
87,  98).  They  are  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  aldoximes.  Acids 
resolve  them  into  their  components,  while  sodium  amalgam  and  acetic 
acid  convert  them  into  primary  amines  (p.  161).  They  are  charac- 
teristically distinguished  from  the  aldoximes  by  their  deportment 
toward  acid  chlorides  or  acetic  anhydride,  yielding  in  part  acid  esters, 
and,  again,  by  the  same  reagents,  as  well  as  by  HCl  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  l^ing  changed  to  acid  amides  (Beckmann's  transposition,  B.  ao, 
506,  2580 ;  compare  also  B.  24,  4018) : 

CH    CH    ch'>^"  =  ^^^ >- CH, .  CO .  NHCH, .  CH, .  CHg. 

Methyl  Propyl  Ketoxime  Acetpropylamide. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  conyerts  the  ketoximes  rnXx^ pseudonitroh  (p.  158). 

Ketoximes  combine  with  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  nitriles  of  a-amidoxyl  carboxylic 
acids  (B.  29,  62). 

Acetoxime,  (CH,),C:  NOH,  melting  at  59-60°  and  boiling  at  I35<>,  smells  like 
chloral.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (B.  ao,  1505). 

Hypochlorous  acid  converts  acetoxime  into  hypochlorous  ester^  (CIi,),C :  N .  OCl, 
a  liquid  with  an  agreeable  odor.  It  boils  at  134°.  It  explodes,  however,  when 
rapidly  heated  (B.  ao,  1505). 

The  hydroxyl  hydrogen  present  in  acetoxime  may  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals 
through  the  agency  of  acid  chlorides  or  anhydrides  (B.  a4,  3537).  With  sodium 
alcoholate,  the  sodium  derivative  results,  which  yields  the  alkyl  ethers,  (CH^),- 
C :  N .  OR,  when  acted  upon  by  the  alkylogens.  On  boiling  these  ethers  witn  acids, 
acetone  and  alkylized  hydroxylamines,  NH^OR  (B.  z6,  170),  are  produced.  The 
higher  acetoximes  show  a  perfectly  analogous  deportment. 

Methyl -ethyl-ketoxime  boils  at  152-153°.  Methyl-n-propyl  Ketoxime  is 
an  oil  with  agreeable  odor.  Methyl-isopropyl  Ketoxime  boils  at  I57->I58°. 
Aiethyl'H'btUyl  Ketoxime  boils  at  185°.  Methyl  tertiary  butyl  Ketoxime  melts  at  74- 
75°.  n-Butyronoxime  boils  at  190-195°.  Isobutyronoxime  melts  at  6-8°  and  boils  at 
181-185°.  Methylnonyl  Ketoxime  melts  at  42°.  Caprylonoxime  melts  at  20°. 
Nonyloxime  melts  at  12°.  Lauronoximt^  (CnH„),C:N  .OH,  melts  at  39-40°. 
Myristonoxime,  (Cj3Hq),C:  N  .OH,  melts  at  51°.  Palmitonoxime,  (C15H,,),- 
C :  N  .  OH,  melts  at  59"^.     Stearonoxime,  (CitHj^JjC  :  N .  OH,  melts  at  62-63°. 

D.  Ketaxines  (Curtius  and  Thun). — An  excess  of  hydrazine  acting  upon  the 
ketones  produces  the  unstable,  secondary  unsymmetrical  hydrazines,  which  eveii  in 
the  cold  readily  become  ketazines,  quite  stable  toward  alkalies  (B.  25,  R.  80). 
Dimethylketazine  in  contact  with  maleic  acid  changes  to  the  isomeric  trimethyl 
pyrazoline  (B.  27,  770)  : 

(CH,),C  =  N  N  =  CCH, 

"   >       I         X 

(CH,),C  =  N  HN        CH, 

C(CH,),. 

Bisdimethylazimethylene,  dimethylketazine,  [(CH,),C :  N— ],,  boils  at  131°; 
Bismethylethylazimethylene  boils  at  168-172° ;  Bismethylpropylazimethyl- 
ene  boils  at  195-200° ;  Bismethylhexylazimethylene  boils  at  290° ;  Bisdiethyl- 
azimethylene  boils  at  190-195°. 

E.  Ketone-phenylhydrazones  (E.  Fischer,  B.  16,  661 ;  17,  576;  ao,  513; 
ax,  984). — These  compounds  result  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  upon  the 
ketones.  The  phenylhydrazine  is  added  to  the  ketone  until  a  sample  of  the  mixture 
no  longer  reduces  an  alkaline  copper  solution.  They  behave  like  the  aldehyde 
phenylhydrazones  (p.  207). 
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Acetone-phenylhydrasone,  (CH|),C :  N,HC,Hg,  melts  at  l6^  and  boik  at  165^ 
(91  mm.). 

Methyl-n-propylketone-phenylhydrazone,  (CH,)(C^Hy)C:N,HC,H(,  boils 
at  205-208®  (100  mm.).  ^ 


3B.  OLEFINB  AND  DIOLBPINB  KETONES. 

Such  bodies  have  been  obtained  by  the  direct  condensation  of  acetone :  mesial 
oxide  vdA  phorone  (p.  214).  They  have  also  resulted  from  1,3-ketone  alcohok  by 
the  elimination  of  water. 

Ethidene  Acetone,  CH^CH  =  CH .  CO .  CH„  boils  at  I22<>.  It  has  a  pene- 
trating odor  like  that  of  crotonaldehyde.  It  is  formed  when  hydracetylacetone  (see 
this)  is  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  (B.  25, 3166).  Heptachlorethidene  Acetone, 
CHa,CCl  =  CCl.CO.CCI„  boils  at  i82-i85<»  (13-15  mm-)*  It  resulU  when 
tricklorcuetyl  Utrackloracetone  is  heated  with  water  (B.  25,  2695). 

Mesityl  Oxide,  (CHg),C  =  CH .  CO.  CH,,  boiling  at  I30<>,  is  a  liquid  smelling 
like  peppermint.  Phorone,  (CHg),C  =  CH  .  CO .  CH  =  C(CH,)„  melts  at  28®  and 
boils  at  196®.  These  are  formed  simultaneously  on  treating  acetone  with  dehydrating 
agents,  e,g,^  ZnCl^  H^SO^,  and  HCI.  Hydrochloric  add  is  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  the  acetone  being  saturated  with  it,  while  it  is  cooled.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  addition  products,  (CH,),CC1 .  CH, .  COCH,  and  (CH,),CC1 .  CH, .  CO .  CH,  .- 
CCI(CH,),,  are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  mesityl  oxide  and  phorone 
then  separated  by  distillation.  When  acetone  is  condensed  by  lime  or  sodium 
ethylate  there  is  produced  along  with  the  mesityl  oxide  a  cyclic  ketone  isomeric  with 
phorone.  It  is  called  iBophorone.  Camphor-phorone  is  also  isomeric  with  these 
two  phorones.  Mesityl  oxide  combines  with  ammonia  to  diacetonamine  (p.  219), 
and  with  hydrazine  to  trimethyl  p3rra2oline.  Mesityl  oxide  is  also  produced  when 
diacetone  alcohol  (see  this)  and  diaeetonamine  (p.  219)  are  heated  alone ;  also  to- 
gether with  acetone  when  phorone  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
eventually  causes  it  to  break  down  into  two  molecules  of  acetone,  as  the  result  of 
water  absorption  (A.  180,  l) ;  also  by  the  action  of  isobutylene  upon  acetic  anhy- 
dride in  the  presence  of  a  little  ZnCl,  (B.  27.  R.  942).  Mesityl  oxide  takes  up  two 
and  phorone  tour  bromine  atoms ;  both  yield  oximes  with  hydroxylamine. 

Historical, — Kane  discovered  mesityl  oxide  in  1838,  when  he  obtained  it,  together 
with  mesitylene,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  acetone.  At  that 
time  he  regarded  acetone  as  alcohol,  and  called  it  mesitalcohol.  In  mesityl  oxide  and 
mesitylene,  Kane  thought  he  had  discovered  bodies  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
mesityl  alcohol  or  acetone  that  ethyl  ether  or  ethyl  oxide  and  ethylene  bore  to  ethyl 
alcohol.  Kekul6  developed  the  formula  (CH,), .  C  =  CH  .  CO .  CH,  for  mesityl 
oxide,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Claisen.  Baeyer  discovered  phorone,  and  Claisen 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  (CH,),C=CH .  CO .  CH  =  C(CH,),  (A.  z8o,  i). 

Methylheptenone,  (CH,),(^  =  CH.CH,.  CH,.CO.  CH„  boiling  at  173^ 
occurs  in  many  eth'ereal  oils,  c,g,^  citral,  geranium  oil,  etc.  It  is  produced  in  Uie 
distillation  of  cineolic  anhydride.  It  has  been  synthesized  by  treating  the  reaction- 
product  resulting  from  sodium  acelonylacetone  and  amylene  dibromide,  (CH,),CBr.- 
CH,.  CH,Br,  with  caustic  soda  (B.  29,  R.  590).  It  is  a  liquid  with  a  penetrating 
odor  resembling  that  of  amyl  acetate.  Potassium  permanganate  decomposes  it  into 
acetone  and  Isevulinic  acid.  Zinc  chloride  converts  it  into  m-dihydroxylene  (A.  258, 
323;  B.  28,  21 15,  2126).  Jsoamylidene  acetone,  (CH,),CH .  CH, .  CH  =  CH- 
COCH,,  boils  at  l8o<*  (B.  27,  R.  121). 

DiaUyUcetone,  CH,  =  CH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH  =  CH,.  boiling 
at  116^  (70  mm.),  is  obtained  from  diallyl-acetone  dicarboxylic  ester  (compare 
oxetones). 

Pseudoionone  is  a  diolefine-ketone,  and  it  will  be  described  together  with  the 
olefine  teipenes. 
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4.  MONOBASIC  ACIDS. 

The  organic  acids  are  characterized  by  the  atomic  group,  CO .  OH, 
called  carboxyL  The  hydrogen  of  this  can  be  replaced  by  metals  and 
alcohol  radicals,  forming  salts  and  esters.  These  organic  acids  may 
be  compared  to  the  sulphonic  acids,  containing  the  sulpho-group, 
SO, .  OH. 

The  number  of  carboxyl  groups  present  in  them  determines  their 
basicity,  and  distinguishes  them  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-basic,  etc.,  or  as 
mono-,  di-  and  tri-carboxylic  acids: 

CH..CO.H  CH.<g.«  ^"•\^'| 

Acetic  Acid  Malonic  Acid  Trlcarballylic  Acid. 

(Monobasic)  (Dibasic)  (Tribasic). 

We  can  view  the  monobasic  saturated  acids  as  combinations  of  the 
carboxyl  group  with  alcohol  radicals;  they  are  ordinarily  termed .^i/jy 
acids.  They  correspond  to  the  saturated  primary  alcohols  and  alde- 
hydes. The  unsaturated  acids  of  the  acrylic  acid  and  propiolic  acid 
series,  corresponding  to  the  unsaturated  primary  alcohols  and  alde- 
hydes, are  derived  from  the  fatty  acids  by  the  exit  of  two  and  four 
hydrogen  atoms. 

They  are  distinguished  as : 

A.  Paraffin  monocarboxylic  Acids,   CaHtnOi*  formic  acid  or  acetic 

acid  series. 

B.  Olefine  monocarboxylic  Acids,   CbH,.^0„   oleic  or  acrylic  acid 

series. 

C.  Acetylene  monocarboxylic  Acids,  C^ta^^t*  propiolic  acid  series. 

D.  Dioleiine  carboxylic  Acids,  CaHj^^Oj. 

Nomenclature, — ^The  "Geneva  nomenclature'*  deduces  the  names 
of  the  carboxylic  acids,  just  like  the  alcohols  (p.  iii),  the  aldehydes 
(p.  190),  and  the  ketones  (p.  211),  from  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons; thus  formic  acid  is  [methanic  acid]  and  acetic  acid  is 
[ethanic  acid],  etc. 

The  radical  of  the  acid  is  the  residue  in  combination  with  the 
hydroxyl  group : 

CH, .  CO-  CH, .  CH, .  CO—  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CO— 

Acetyl  Propionyl  Butyryl. 

• 

The  names  of  the  trivalent  hydrocarbon  residues,  which  in  the  acid 
residues  are  united  with  oxygen,  are  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  the 
syllable  "en  "  into  the  names  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  radicals: 


CHg .  CJ=  Cri| .  CHj  .  t  -^~  CHg .  Ctij  .  Cri| .  C^^ 

Ethenyl  Propeoyl  n-Butenyl. 

The  group  CH=,  however,  is  not  only  called  the  methenyl  group, 
but  also  the  methine  group. 
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Review  of  the  Derivatives  of  the  Monocarboxylic  Acids. 

— Numerous  classes  of  bodies  can  be  derived  by  changes  in  the  car- 
boxyl  group.  In  connection  with  the  fatty  acids  mention  will  only 
be  made  of  the  salts.  The  other  classes  of  derivatives  will  be  con- 
sidered as  such  after  the  fatty  acids.     They  are : 

(i)  The  esters^  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  the 
carboxyl  group  by  alcohol  radicals  (p.  253). 

(2)  The  chiartdes  (bromides  and  iodides),  which  are  compounds  of 
the  acid  radicals  with  the  halogens. 

(3)  The  acid  anhydrides  (p.  259),  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals 
with  oxygen. 

(4)  The  acid  peroxides  (p.  261). 

(5)  The  thic  acids  (p.  261),  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals  with  SH. 

(6)  The  acid  amides  (p.  262),  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals  with 
NH,. 

(7)  The  acid  nitriUs  (p.  266). 
Hence  acetic  acid  3rields  the  following: 

I.  CH, .  CO, .  CjHj        2.  CH, .  COa      3.  (CH, .  C0),0       4.  (CH, .  C0),0, 
Acetic  Ethyl  Ester  Acetyl  Chloride     '    Acetic  Anhydride  Acetyl  Peroxide 

5.  CH, .  COSH  6.  CH, .  CONH,  7.  CH, .  C=N 

Thiacetic  Acid  Acetamide  Acetonitrile. 

Associated  with  the  acid  haloids,  acid  amides,  and  oitriles  are :  (8)  acid  kydratides 
(p.  265) ;  (9)  amide  chlorides  (p.  268)  ;  (zo)  imide  chlorides  (p.  268) ;  (ll)  intido- 
ethers  (p.  269) ;  (12)  thioamides  (p.  209);  (13)  amidines  (p.  270)  ;  (14)  hydroxamic 
CMds  (p.  270}  ;  (15)  nUrolic  acids  (p.  270) ;  (16}  amidoximes  (p.  271). 

8.  CH, .  CO .  NH .  NH,  9.  CH, .  CCL .  NH,        10.  CH. .  CCl :  NH 

Acetylhydrazine  Acetamide  Chloride  Acetimide  Chloride 

(unsuble)  (unstable) 

yO .  C,H,                                 .NH,  .NH, 

II.  CH, .  C^  12.  CH, .  C<  13.  CH, .  CC 

•   ^NH                             ^   ^  ^         •   %NH 

Acetolmidoethyl  Ether                     ThioaceUmide  Acetamidine 

>0H  ^NO,  .NH, 

14.  CH, .  C^^  15.  CH, .  C<  16.  CH, .  CC 

^N .  OH  ^NOH  ^N .  OH 

Ethyl  Hydrojuunic  Acid  Ethyl  Nitrolic  Acid  Acetamidoximc. 

(p.  158) 

Numerous  derivatives  are  also  obtained  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  radical  combined  with  hydroxyl  by  other 
atoms  or  groups.  Only  the  halogen  substitution  products  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  fatty  acids,  after  the  discussion  of  the  various  classes 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  fatty  acids  can  be  recovered  from  all  of  the  above  classes  of 
derivatives  by  simple  reactions. 

It  has  already  been  indicated,  under  the  oxygen  derivatives  of  the 
methane  hydrocarbons,  that  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  carboxylic  acids 
may  be  considered  as  anhydrides  of  non-existing  diacid  or  triacid 
alcohols,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom  (p.  108).    In  this  exposition  the  alcohols  and  ketones 
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were  especially  recalled,  because  there  were,  for  example,  under  the 
acetals  (p.  200)  and  under  the  orthoketone  alkyl  ethers  (p.  217),  ethers 
of  just  such  glycols  or  ortho-aldehydes,  non-existent  ordinarily  in  the 
free  state,  and  of  orthoketones,  while  chloral  hydrate  itself  was  such 
a  glycol. 

The  trihydric  alcohols,  corresponding  to  the  carboxylic  acids,  can 
not  exist,  but  ethers  of  them  are  known.  The  h3rpothetical,  trihydric 
alcohols,  of  which  the  carbonic  acids  may  be  considered  anhydrides, 
have  been  called  ortho  acids,  suggesting  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  as 
arthophospharic  acid  (A.  139,  114;  J.  (1859)  152;  B.  2,  115).  This 
designation  has  also  been  conveyed  to  the  orthoaldehydes  and  ortho- 
ketones. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  "hypothetical  orthoformic  acid"  and 
of  "orthoformic  esters,"  the  esters  of  tribasic  formic  acid,  oi  formic 
acid, — which,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  orthophosphoric  to  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  PO(OOH),  might  be  termed  metaformic  acid, — and 
oi  formic  acid  esters : 

HdOH  HCL_OC,H.  .  CH<:  CH<: 

\0H  ^OCjHj  ^  ^O 

Orthoformic  Acid        Orthoformic  Ethyl  Formic  Acid  Formic  Ethyl 

Ester  Ester. 

The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  corresponding  to  orthoformic  acid 
are  chloroform,  bromoform,  and  iodoform. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  formic  acid  that  the  ortho-acid  derivatives 
require  a  special  designation.  They  will  be  discussed  immediately 
following  the  derivatives  of  the  ordinary  formic  acid. 

A.   MONOBASIC  SATURATED    ACIDS,    PARAFFIN    MONO- 

CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS, 

^B^ln+l  •  CO,H. 

Formic  acid,  H .  COOH,  is  the  first  member  of  this  series.  The 
radical  HCO,  in  union  with  hydroxyl,  is  c.d}\<tA  formyL  This  acid  is 
distinguished  from  all  its  homologues  and  the  unsaturated  monocar- 
boxylic  acids,  in  that  it  manifests  not  only  the  character  of  a  mono- 
basic acid,  but  also  that  of  an  aldehyde.  To  express  in  a  name  its 
aldehyde  character  the  acid  might  be  designated  oocyformaldehyde, 

HO.C^. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint,  this  acid  stands  closer  to  glyoxySc  acid, 
CHO .  CO,H  (see  this)  than  to  acetic  acid.  Therefore,  formic  acid 
and  its  derivatives  will  be  treated  before  acetic  acid  and  its  homo- 
logues are  discussed. 
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It  is  not  only  the  aldehyde  character  which  distinguishes  formic 
acid  from  acetic  acid  and  its  homologues,  but  it  is  also  the  absence  of 
a  chloride  and  anhydride,  corresponding  to  acetyl  chloride  (see  this) 
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and  acetic  anhydride  (see  this).  The  withdrawal  of  water  from 
formic  acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide;  this  is  a 
transformation  manifested  by  none  of  the  higher  homologues.  Prussic 
acid  (hydrocyanic  acid),  the  nitrile  of  formic  acid,  has  an  acid  nature, 
and  therein  differs  from  the  indifferent  nitriles  of  the  homologous 
acids.  Formic  acid  is  twelve  times  stronger  than  acetic  acid.  The 
affinity  constants  from  the  electric  conductivity  show  this  (Ostwald). 

To  formic  acid  will  be  appended  carbon  monoxide,  and  its  nitrogen- 
containing  derivatives,  the  isonitriUs  or  carbylamines^  C  =  N  —  R',  and 
fulminic  acid. 

Porxnic  Acid,  HCO .  OH  (Acidum  formicum),  is  found  free  in 
ants,  in  the  case-worm  of  Bombyx  processionea,  in  stinging  nettles^ 
in  shoots  of  the  pine,  in  various  animal  secretions  (perspiration),  and 
may  be  obtained  from  these  substances  by  distilling  them  with  water. 
It  is  produced  artificially  according  to  the  usual  methods : 

(i)  By  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  and  formaldehyde : 

o  o 

H.  CH,OH >-  H.  CHO >-  H.  CO,H. 

(2)  By  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  with  alkalies  or  acids : 

HCN  +  2H,0  =  HCO .  OH  +  NH,. 

(3)  By  boiling  chloroform  with  alcoholic  potash  (Dumas) : 

CHCl,  +  4KOH  =  HCO .  OK  +  3Ka  +  2H,0. 

(4)  From  chloral  and  (5)  from  propargylic  aldehyde  (p.  209)  and 
caustic  potash  (Liebig) : 

CCl,.  CHO  +  NtOH  =  HCOONa  +  HCCl,. 

Worthy  of  mention  is  (6)  the  direct  production  of  formates  by  the 
action  of  CO  upon  concentrated  potash  at  100°.  The  reaction  occurs 
more  easily  if  soda-lime  at  200*^-220**  (Berthelot,  A.  97,  125  ;  Geu- 
ther,  A.  aoa,  317 ;  Merz  and  Tibiri^d,  B.  13,  718)  be  employed; 

CO  +  NaOH  =  HCO .  ONa. 

(7)  By  action  of  acids  upon  isocyanides  or  carbylamines  (p.  237) : 

CN .  CjHj  +  2H,0  =  H .  CO,H  +  C^H^NH,. 

(8)  From  fulminic  acid  by  means  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(see  formyl  chloridoxime,  p.  233).  Hydroxylamine  is  formed  simul- 
taneously : 

C  =  N.OH  +  2H,0  +  HQ  =  H.  CO,H  +  NH,OH.  HQ. 

(9)  By  letting  moist  carbon  dioxide  act  upon  potassium : 

3CO,  +  4K  +  H,0  =  2HCO .  OK  +  CO,K,  (Kolbe  and  Schmitt,  A.  119,  251). 

Formates  are  also  produced  in  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  a  concentrated 
aqueous  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  or  with  the  same  reagent  upon  aqueous  pri- 
mary carbonates;  likewise  on  boiling  zinc  carbonate  with  caustic  potash  and  sine 
dust 
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(lo)  The  most  practical  method  of  preparing  formic  acid  consists 
in  heating  oxalic  acid.  This  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  glycerol  (Berthelot). 

I 

Oxalic  acid  treated  alone  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  add,  or 
scarbon  monoxide  and  water ;  the  latter  decomposition  preponderates : 

COOH  ^  HCOjH  +  CO, 

(!x)OH  ^  CO  +  H,0  +  CO,. 

"When,  however,  (CjO^H,  -{-  2H,0)  is  added  to  moist  concentrated  glycerol  and 
<he  whole  heated  to  ioo-izo°,  oxalic  acid  parts  with  its  water  of  crystalllxation 
And  unites  with  the  glycerol  to  iorm  glycerol  formic  esler: 

fOH  fOH 

C,H5  \  OH  +  C,0,H,  =  C,Hj  \  OH  +  CO,  +  H,0. 

lOH  (O.COH 

On  fmther  addition  of  crystallized  oxfJic  acid  the  latter  again  breaks  up  into  anhy- 
drous acid  and  water,  which  converts  the  glycerol  formic  ester  into  glycerol  and 
formic  acid : 

C,H,(OH), .  (O .  CHO)  +  H,0  =  C,H,(OH),  +  CHO .  OH. 

At  first  the  acid  is  very  dilute,  but  later  it  reaches  56  per  cent.  If  anhydrous 
add  be  employed  at  the  beginning,  a  95-98  per  cent,  formic  acid  is  produced. 

To  obtain  anhydrous  acid,  the  aqueous  product  is  boiled  with  lead  oxide  or  lead 
carbonate.  The  lead  formate  is  then  decomposed,  at  100^,  by  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Or,  formic  acid  of  high  percentage  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  boric  add 
(B.  14,  1709). 

Formic  acid  is  a  mobile  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22  at  20^ 
and  boils  at  100.6^  (760  mm.).  It  becomes  crystalline  at  o^,  and 
fuses  at  -|-8.6^.  It  has  a  pungent  odor  and  causes  blisters  on  the 
skin.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
yields  the  hydrate  4CH,0, +  3H,0,  which  boils  at  107. i®  (760  mm.) 
and  dissociates  into  formic  acid  and  water.  Concentrated,  hot  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  formic  acid  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water. 
A  tenaperature  of  160°  sufl&ces  to  break  up  the  acid  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen.  The  same  change  may  occur  at  ordinary  temp>eratures 
by  the  action  of  pulverulent  rhodium,  iridium  and  ruthenium,  but  less 
readily  when  platinum  sponge  is  employed. 

According  to  its  structure  formic  acid  is  also  an  aldehyde,  as  it  con- 
tains the  group  CHO ;  this  would  account  for  its  reducing  property, 
its  ability  to  precipitate  silver  from  a  hot  neutral  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  mercury  from  mercuric  nitrate,  the  acid  itself  oxidizing 
.to  carbon  dioxide : 

HO.q^      ^  HO.C<(_     >  CO,  +  H,0. 

Formates^  excepting  the  sparingly  soluble  lead  and  silver  salts,  are  readily  soluble 
'in  water.     Lead  formatet  (HC0,),Pb,  crystallizes  in  beautiful  needles  and  dissolves 
in  36  parts  of  cold  water.    Silver  formate^  HCO,Ag,  rapidly  blackens  on  exposure  to 
iight. 
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Dicompositum  of  Formates. — i.  The  alkali  salts,  heated  carefully  to  250°,  become 
oxalates  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

CO.  OK 
2CHO  .  OK  =   I  +  H,. 

CO.  OK 

2.  By  ignition  of  potassium  formate  with  an  excess  of  alkali  it  decomposes  with 
the  formation  of  a  carbonate  and  the  liberation  of  pure  hydrogen^  H  .  CO.K  +  KOH 
=  K,CO,  -h  H,. 

3.  The  ammonium  salt,  heated  to  230®,  passes  mXo  formamide : 

H.COjNH^  — Z5?^^  H.CONH,. 

230** 

4.  The  siWer  salt  and  mercury  salt,  when  heated,  decompose  into  metal^  carbon 
dioxide  and  formic  acid : 

2CH0,Ag  =  2Ag  +  CO,  +  H  .  CO,H. 

5.  The  calcium  salt,  when  heated  with  the  calcium  salts  of  higher  fatty  acids,  yields 
aldehydes  fp.  188). 

Monochlorformic  acid,  CCIO .  OH,  is  regarded  as  chlor-carbonic  acid.  It  will 
be  discussed  after  carbonic  acid. 

Esters  of  Formic  Acid. — Liquids  with  an  agreeable  odor.  They 
are  prepared  from  (i)  formic  acid,  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  (2)  from  sodium  formate  and  alkyl  sulphates ;  (3)  from 
glycerol,  oxalic  acid  and  alcohols. 

Methyl  Formic  Ester  boils  at  32.5^.  Perchlor-m ethyl  formic  ester, 
CCIO,.  CCl,,  boils  at  180-185^.  Heated  to  y>S^  it  breaks  up  into  carbonyl  chloride, 
CJCXjb^  =  2COCI,.     Aluminium  chloride  converts  it  into  CCl^  and  CO,. 

Etbyl  Formic  Ester  boils  at  54.4^. 

This  ester  sexres  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  mm  and  arrack,  and  for  the  union 
of  the  formyl  group  with  organic  radicals  ^see  fonnyl  acetone,  etc.). 

The  H'propyl  ester  boils  at  8 1®.  The  n-butyl  ester  boils  at  107®.  For  higher  esters 
consult  A.  233,  253. 

The  allyl  ester  boils  at  82-^3^ 

Pormamide,  CHO .  NH„  the  amide  of  formic  acid  (compare  acid 
amides)  is  obtained  (i)  by  heating  ammonium  formate  to  230^  (B.  X2, 
973  >  ^5»  9S0),  or  (2)  ethyl  formic  ester  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to 
100^ ;  (3)  by  boiling  formic  acid  with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (B. 
16,  2291).  It  is  a  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  i92°-i95®.  Heated  rapidly  it  breaks 
up  into  CO  and  NHj;  P,Oj  liberates  HCN  from  it.  It  combines  with 
chloral  (p.  197)  to  form  chloral  farmamide,  CCl, .  CH(OH)NHCHO, 
melting  at  114-115^,  and  finding  use  as  a  narcotic. 

Mercuric  oxide  dissolves  in  it  with  the  formation  of  mercury  formamide,  (CHO .  - 
NH),Hg.  This  is  a  feebly  alkaline  liquid,  sometimes  applied  as  a  subcutaneous 
injection. 

Ethyl  Pormamide,  CHO .  NH  .  C^H^,  is  obtained  from  ethyl  formic  ester ;  also 
by  distUling  a  mixture  of  ethylamine  with  chloral : 

Ca, .  CHO  +  NH, .  C,H^  =  CHO .  NH .  C^H^  +  Ca,H. 

It  boils  at  199^ 
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Alfyl Formamidc  boils  at  109**  (15  mm.)  (B.  28,  1666). 

Formy I  Hydrazine f  HCONHNH,,  melting  at  54°,  is  obtained  from 
formic  ester  and  hydrazine.  It  yields  triazole  (B.  27,  R.  801)  when 
heated  with  formamide. 

Diformyl  Hydrazine,  HCONH .  NH .  COH,  melting  at  106**,  is  ob- 
tained from  an  excess  of  formic  ester  and  hydrazine,  heated  to  130^ 
(B.  28,  R.  242).  Its  lead  salt  and  ethyl  iodide  yield  Diformyl  Diethyl- 
hydrazine  (B.  27,  2278). 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Prussic  Acid,  Farmonitrile,  CNH,  the 
nitrile  of  formic  acid  (see  acid  nitriles),  is  a  powerful  poison.  It 
occurs  free  in  an  accumulated  condition  in  all  parts  of  the  Java  tree 
Pangium  edule  (B.  23,  3548).  It  is  obtained  (i)  from  amygdaHn  (see 
this),  a  glucoside  contained  in  bitter  almonds,  which,  under  favorable 
conditions,  takes  up  water  and  breaks  down  into  prussic  acid,  grape 
sugar,  and  bitter  almond  oil  or  benzaldehyde  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  A. 
22,  i).  An  aqueous  solution,  thus  obtained,  containing  very  little 
hydrocyanic  acid,  constitutes  the  officinal  ctqua  amygdcUarum  amar- 
arum;  its  active  ingredient  is  prussic  acid.  (2)  By  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  upon  formamide ;  (3)  synthetically,  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  nitrogen  (Berthelot) ; 
(4)  from  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge;  (5)  when  chloroform  is  heated,  under  pressure, 
with  ammonia;  (6)  upon  boiling  formoxime  (p.  206)  with  water: 

1.  CjoH„NO„  +  2H,0  =  CNH  +  C,H,CHO  +  2C,H„Og 
Amygdalin  Benxaldehyde    Grape  Sugar. 

2.  HCX)NH, — >-  CNH  +  H,0 

3.  CH=CH     -f       N,  =  2CNH 

4.  CN .  CN       4-       H,  =  2CNH 

5.  HCa,  -f  5NH,=  CNNH.  +  3NH.CI 

6.  H,C  =  N .  OH  =  CNH      +  H,0. 

Hydrogen  cyanide  is  prepared  from  metallic  cyanides,  particularly 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  or  potassium  ferrocyanide,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

2Fe(CN)gK^  +  3SO4H,  =  Fe,(CN),K,  +  3SO4K,  +  6CNH. 

The  aqueous  prussic  acid  obtained  in  this  way  is  dehydrated  by 
distillation  over  calcium  chloride  or  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Historical, — Scheele  discovered  prussic  acid  in  1782.  Gay-Lossac,  in  1 811,  ob- 
tained it  anhydrous,  in  the  course  of  his  memorable  investigations  upon  the  radical 
cyanogen.  In  hydrogen  cyanide  he  recognized  the  hydrogen  derivative  of  a  radical, 
consisting  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  for  which  he  suggested  the  name  cyanogine 
(ic(>avoc,  blue,  yewdu,  to  product). 

Properties. — ^Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  mobile  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  0.697  at  18**,  and  becomes  a  crystalline  solid  at  — 15®. 
It  boils  at  +26-5^«  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  that  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.    The  acid  is  extremely  poisonous. 
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It  is  a  feeble  acid,  and  imparts  a  faint  red  color  to  blue  litmus. 
Carbon  dioxide  decomposes  its  alkali  salts.  Like  the  haloid  acids,  it 
reacts  with  metallic  oxides,  producing  metallic  cyanides.  From  solu- 
tions of  silver  nitrate  it  precipitates  silver  cyanide,  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate. 

Transpositions. — (i)  The  aqueous  acid  decomposes  readily  upon 
standing,  yielding  ammonium  formate  and  brown  substances.  The 
presence  of  a  very  slight  quantity  of  stronger  acid  renders  it  more 
stable.  When  warmed  with  alkalies  or  mineral  acids  it  breaks  up 
into  formic  acid  and  ammonia : 

CNH  4-  2H,0  =  CHO.  OH  +  NH,. 

(2)  Dry  prussic  acid  combines  directly  with  the  gaseous  halogen 
hydrides  (p.  232)  to  form  crystalline  compounds.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  it  probably  yields  Formitnide  chloride^  (H .  CCl  =  NH),HC1 
(B.  x6,  352).  The  acid  also  unites  with  some  metallic  chlorides, 
e.  g. ,  Fe,Cl«,  SbCls. 

(3)  Nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  reduces  it  to 
methylamine  (p.  162). 

(4)  When  hydrogen  cyanide  unites  with  aldehydes  and  ketones,  the 
double  union  between  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  latter  compounds  is 
severed,  and  cyanhydrins,  the  nitrites  of  a-oxyacids,  are  produced. 
These,  by  this  means,  are  obtained  by  a  nucleus-synthesis.  This  rather 
important  synthesis  has  become  especially  interesting  for  the  up- 
building of  the  aldoses,  to  which  class  of  derivatives  grape-sugar 
belongs. 

(5)  Prussic  acid,  or  potassium  cyanide,  adds  itself  to  many  a/9-unsat- 
urated  carboxylic  acids,  producing  thereby  saturated  nitrilo-carboxylic 
acids  (A.  293,  338). 

For  further  addition  reactions  of  prussic  acid,  compare  formimido 
ether  (p.  232)  and  isouretine  (p.  233). 

Gmstitution, — The  productioii  of  prussic  acid  from  formamide  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  reconTersion  into  ammonium  fonnate,  are  proofs  positive  of  its  being  the 
nitrile  of  formic  acid  (see  acid  nitrites).  Its  formation  from  chloroform  and  from 
acetylene  argue  also  for  the  formula  H.C=N.  The  replacement  of  hydrogen, 
combined  with  carbon,  by  metals  is  shown  also  by  acetylene  (p.  97)  and  other  car- 
bon compounds  containing  negative  groups,  e.  g. ,  ihe  nifro-etAanes  (p.  154).  How- 
ever, on  replacing  the  metal  atoms  in  the  salts  by  alkyls,  two  classes  of  derivatives 
are  obtained.  'Hie  one  series  has  the  alkyls  united  to  carbon,  as  required  by  the 
formula  H .  C^N :  nitrites  of  monocarboxylic  acids,  e.  g. ,  CH, .  CN.  In  the  other 
class  the  alkyb  are  joined  to  nitrogen :  isonitri/es  or  cariylamines,  ^.^.,  C  =  N .  CH,. 
The  latter  are  nitrogen-containing  derivatives  of  earhan  monoxide^  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed after  this  body.  In  many  respects  the  deportment  of  prussic  acid  recalls 
that  of  the  isonitriles,  hence  in  recent  years  the  formula  HN  =  C  has  also  l>een 
brought  forward  for  it,  and  many  of  the  reactions  of  potassium  cyanide  conform 
better  with  the  isonitrile  formula,  K .  N  =  C,  than  with  K  .  C=N,  the  formula  usually 
assigned  to  this  salt  (A.  287,  263).  The  formation  of  acetonitiile  from  prussic  acid 
and  diazomethane  argues  for  the  nitrile  formula  of  hydrogen  cyanide  (B.  a8,  857). 

Detection. — ^To  detect  small  quantities  of  free  prussic  acid  or  its  soluble  salts, 
saturate  the  solution  under  examination  with  caustic  potash,  add  a  solution  of  a 
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ferrous  salt,  containing  some  ferric  salt,  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  Add  hydrochloric 
acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  iron  oxides.  If  any  insoluble  Prussian  blue  should 
remain,  it  would  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  following  reaction 
is  more  sensitive.  A  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  are  added  to  the 
prussic  acid  solution,  and  this  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  will  remain,  and  if  added  to  a  ferric  salt,  will  color  it  a  deep  red. 

Polymerization  of  Prussic  Acid. — When  the  aqueous  acid  stands  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  with  alkaline  carbonates,  or  if  prussic  acid  made 
from  the  anhydrous  acid  be  mixed  with  a  small  piece  of  potassium  cyanide,  not  only 
brown  substances  separate,  but  also  white  crystals,  soluble  in  ether,  and  having  the 
same  percentage  composition  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  Inasmuch  as  tfaey  break  down, 
on  boiling,  xnio  glycocoll,  NH,.  CH,.  CO,H,  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  they  are 
assumed  to  be  the  nitriie  of  amidomalonic  acid^  (CN),CHNH,  (B.  7,  767).  They 
decompose  at  180^,  wiih  explosion  and  partial  reformation  of  prussic  acid. 

Salts  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Cyanides  and  Double  Cyanides 
— ^The  importance  of  the  cyanides  and  double  cyanides  in  analytical 
chemistry  explains  the  reason  for  the  discussion  of  prussic  acid  and  its 
salts  in  inorganic  text- books.  In  organic  chemistry  the  metallic 
cyanides  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  cyanogen  group  into  carbon 
compounds  (compare  add  nitriles^  a-ketonic  acids ^  etc.). 

The  alkali  cyanides  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  these 
metals  upon  cyanogen  gas;  thus,  potassium  burns  with  a  red  flame  in 
cyanogeny  at  the  same  time  yielding  potassium  cyanide,  C,N,  +  K,  = 
2CNK.  They  are  also  produced  when  nitrogenous  organic  substances 
are  heated  together  with  alkali  metals.  The  strongly  basic  metals 
dissolve  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  cyanides.  A  more  common 
procedure  is  to  act  with  the  acid  upon  metallic  oxides  and  hydroxides: 

CNH  4-  KOH  =  CNK  +  H,0;  2CNH  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN),  +  H,0. 

The  insoluble  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  obtained  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  the  metallic  salts  with  potassium  cyanide. 

The  cyanides  of  the  light  metals,  especially  the  alkali  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  react  alkaline,  and  are  decomposed 
by  acids,  even  carbon  dioxide,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  cyanide; 
y^t  they  are  very  stable,  even  at  a  red  heat,  and  sustain  no  change. 
The  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals,  however,  are  mostly  insoluble,  and 
are  only  decomposed,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  strong  acids.  When  ignited, 
the  cyanides  of  the  noble  metals  suffer  decomposition,  breaking  up 
into  cyanogen  gas  and  metals. 

The  following  simple  cyanides  are  especially  important  in  organic 
chemistry : 

Potassium  Cyanide,  CNK. — Consult  v.  Richter's  "  Inorganic 
Chemistry"  for  method  of  preparation,  propetties,  and  technical  ap- 
plications of  this  salt. 

Its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  becomes  brown  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
it  decomposes  rapidly,  on  boiling,  into  potassium  formate  and  ammonia.  When 
fused  in  the  air,  as  well  as  with  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  the  salt  absorbs 
oxygen  and  is  converted  into  potassium  isocyanate  (see  this).  When  acid  haloids  or 
alkyl  sulphates  are  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  acid  nitriles  with  varying  amounts 
of  isomeric  carbylamines  or  isonitriles  are  produced.     Many  organic  halogen  subfti- 
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tation  products  are  transposed  into  nitriles  through  the  agency  of  potassium  cyanide.. 
Ethyl  nypochlorite  and  potassium  cyanide  yield  cyanimidocarbonic  ester  a  reactioni 
which  argues  for  the  isonitrile  formula  of  potassium  cyanide  (A.  287,  274). 

Ammonium  Cyanide,  NH^CN,  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  CNH  withi 
ammonia,  by  heating  carbon  in  ammonia  gas,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chloro- 
form (p.  228^.  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric  dischaige  upon  mtthane  and! 
nitrogen,  and  oy  conducting  carbon  monoxide  and  ammonia  through  red-hot  tubes.. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  or  dry  ferrocyanide: 
with  ammonium  chloride.  It  consists  of  colorless  cubes,  easily  solul^e  in  alcohol,, 
and  subliming  at  40^,  with  partial  decomposition  into  NH,  and  CNH.  When  pre- 
served it  becomes  dark  in  color  and  decomposes.  It  yields  methylene  amido-iueto*- 
nitrile  (compare  glycocoll). 

Mercuric  Cyanide,  Hg(CN),,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  by  boiling  rrussian  blue  (8  parts)  and  mercuric  oxide  ( I  part)  withi 
water  until  the  blue  coloration  disappears.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  (in  8i 
parts  cold  water),  and  crystallizes  in  bright,  shining,  quadratic  prisms.  When  heated'. 
It  yields  cyanogen  and  mercury.  It  forms  acetyl  cyanide  with  acetyl  chloride  (see 
pyroracemic  acid). 

Silver  Cyanide,  AgCN,  combines  with  alkyl  iodides  to  yield  addition  products, 
which  pass  into  isonitrile  when  they  are  heated  (p.  236). 

The  chief  use  of  potassium  cyanide  is  in  the  preparation  of  acid 
nitriles  of  various  kinds.  This  is  done  by  bringing  it  into  double 
decompositions  with  alkylogens,  alkyl  sulphates,  and  halogen  substitu- 
tion products  of  the  fatty  acids.  In  many  instances  mercury  cyanide 
or  silver  cyanide  is  preferable,  e.g,^  in  the  formation  of  a^ketonic 
nitriles  from  acid  chlorides  or  bromides.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
by  the  interaction  of  alkyl  iodides  and  silver  cyanide  isanitriles  or 
carhylamines  are  formed;  in  them  the  alcohol  radical  is  joined  to 
nitrogen.     (See  page  237  for  the  explanation.) 

Compound  Metallic  Cyanides. — The  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  insoluble  in 
water  dissolve  in  aqueous  potassium  cyanide,  forming  crystallixable  double  cyanides, 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  Most  of  these  compounds  behave  like  double  salts. 
Acids  decompose  them  in  the  cold,  with  disengagement  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  insoluble  cyanides : 

AgCN .  KCN  +  HNOj  =  AgCN  +  KNO,  +  CNH. 

In  Others,  however,  the  metal  is  in  more  intimate  union  with  the 
cyanogen  group,  and  the  metals  in  these  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
usual  reagents.  Iron,  cobalt,  platinum,  also  chromium  and  man- 
ganese in  their  ic  state,  form  cyanogen  derivatives  of  this  class.  The 
stronger  acids  do  not  eliminate  prussic  acid  from  them,  even  in  the 
cold,  but  hydrogen  acids  are  set  free,  and  these  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing salts : 

Fe(CN),K4  -h  4HCI  =  Fe(CN),H,  -f  4KCI. 
Potassium  Ferrocyanide       Hydroferrocyanic  Acid. 

Many  chemists  refer  these  complex  metallic  acids  to  hypothetical, 
polymeric  prussic  acids : 

H— C=N  H— C=N— C-H 

II  in 

N=C-H  N=CH-N 

Di-hydrocyanic  Add  Tri-hydrocyanic  Acid. 
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Potassio-platinoin  PoUsnam  PoCassinm 

Cyanide  Ferrocjraiude  Perricymiude. 

The  most  important  compound  metallic  cyanides,  particularly /^/ox- 
siuM  ferrocyaniiU  or  yellow  pmssiaU  of  potashy  the  starting-out  sub- 
stance for  the  preparation  of  cyanogen  derivatives,  have  already 
received  attention  in  inorganic  chemistry. 


Sodium  Nitroprasside,  Fe(CN)»(NO)Na,  +  2H,0.— Hydro- 
nitro-prussic  acid,  whose  constitution  has  not  yet  been  determined 
(B.  29,  R.  409),  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  upon  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide.  The  filtrate  from  the  saltpetre,  neutralized  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, yields  the  salt  in  beautiful  red  rhombic  prisms,  readily  soluble 
in  water. 

It  serves  as  a  very  delicate  reagent  for  alkaline  sulphides  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  which  give  with  it  an  intense  violet  coloration. 

Farmimido-ethir^  formhydroxamic  acid,  formylckloridoximey  formamidme^  tkio- 
formethylinUdey  and  formamidaxinu  are  intimately  related  to  pnissic  add  and 
fonnamide.  They  are  representatives  of  groaps  of  bodies  which  appear  also  with 
acetic  add  and  its  homologues. 

/O.C,H, 

The  jormimido-ethersy  such  as  HC^  ,  are  only  known  in  their  salts. 

Tbey  are  obtained  from  CNH,  alcohol  and  HCl  (B.  16,  354,  1644)  : 

<NH.Ha 
-O .  C,H,. 
Formimido-ethyl  Ether. 

Upon  standing  with  alcohols  they  pass  into  esters  of  orthoformic  acid  (see  this). 
They  yield  amidines  with  ammonia  and  amines  (primary  and  secondary). 

.SH 
Thsoformethylimide,  HC^  ,  boiling  at  125®  (14  mm.),  is  produced 

^N .  C,H. 
by  the  union  of  ethyl  isocyanide,  in  alcoholic  solution,  with  hydrogen  sulphide.    It 
is  a  yellow  oil,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  sulphur  (A.  a8o»  297). 

NH, 
Pormamidine,  Methenylamidine,  HC^  ,  is  only  known  in  its  salts.     Its 

chlorhydrate  is  obtained  (i)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  formimido-ethyl-etker 
chhrhydraU  (B.  x6, 375,  1647) ;  (2)  from  formimide  chloride,  the  addition  product 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pnissic  acid,  when  it  is  digested  with  alcohol : 

.O.C,H.  .NHj.Ha 

1.  HC<  +  NH,  =  HCC  +  HO .  C,H. 

^NH .  HCl  ^NH 

.a  .NH,.Ha 

2.  2HC/         +  2C,HjOH  =  HC/  4-  C,H.a  +  HCO,C,H.. 
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Pormhydrozamic  Acid,  HC^  ,  is  produced  when  equimolecular  quan- 

titles  of  fonnic  ester  and  hydroxylamine  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  solution  of  abso- 
lute alcohol.  It  forms  brilliant  leaflets  having  a  greasy  feel.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether.  It  melts  at  74®.  A  violent  decom- 
position sets  in  above  this  temperature,  and  then  slowly  proceeds  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  acid  yields  an  intense  red  coloration  with,  ferric  chloride.  It 
reduces  Fehling*s  solution,  and  its  mercury  salt  in  dry  condition  explodes  when  it  is 
rubbed  (private  communication  from  G.  SchrOter).  Compare  B.  25,  701,  for  the 
copper  salt. 

Formylchloridozime,  HC^  ,  is  a  beautifully  crystallized,  very  decom- 

^Cl 
posable  compound,  with  a  sharp,  penetrating  odor.     It  is  produced  when  fulminates 
(p.  237)  are  treated,  in  the  cold,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     It  dissolves  in 
ether.     When  its  solution  is  warmed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  rapidly 
decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride : 

.N.OH  jy 

HCf^  +  2H,0  =  H .  Cf^        +  NHjOH .  HQ. 

In  aqueous  solution  the  body  readily  reverts  to  fulminates.  Silver  nitrate  changes 
it  to  silver  fulminate  and  silver  chloride.  Aniline  converts  it  into  phenyl-isouretine 
(see  this),  and  with  ammonia  it  yields  cyanisonitrosoacethydroxamic  acid,  a  derivative 
of  mesoxalic  acid  (A.  280,  303). 

Pormamidozime,  Methenylamidoxime^  Jsottretine^  HCc^  ,  melting  at 

'^N(OH) 
114^,  is  isomeric  with  urea^  CO(NH,),.     It  forms  upon  the  evaporation  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  hydroxylamine  and  hydrogen  cyanide  (Lossen  and  Schiflfeidecker, 
A.  166,  295;  280,  320). 

N=N.C;jH5 
Pormazyl  Hydride,  HC^  ,  melting  at  119^-120*',  is  obtained 

^N— NH .  C,H, 
from  formazylcarbonic  acid  (see  oxalic  acid  derivatives). 
Derivatives  of  Orthoformic  Acid  (p.  224). 

Orthoforxnic  Esters  are  formed  (i)  when  chloroform  is  heated  with  sodium  alco- 
holates  in  alcoholic  solution  (Williamson  and  Kay,  A.  92,  346)  : 

CHQ,  +  3CH, .  ONa  =  CH(0 .  CH,),  +  3NaCl; 

(2)  when  formimido-ethers  (p.  232)  are  transposed  with  alcohols,  at  which  time 
mixed  esters  are  also  produced  (Pinner,  B.  16,  1645) : 

.NH .  HQ  ^(OCH,), 

CHf^  +  2CH, .  OH  =  QHf  +  NH.a. 

\0.C,Hj  ^O.CjHj 

They  are  converted  by  alcoholic  alkali  into  alkali  formates,  and  by  glacial  acetic 
acid  into  acetic  esters  and  ordinary  formic  esters.  Orthoformic  ester  is  changed  by 
ketones  and  aldehydes  into  ortho-ethers,  e.g.,  (CH,),C(0.  C,Hg),  (p.  224),  and 
acetal,  CH, .  CH(0 .  C^Hg),  (p.  200).  At  the  same  time  it  passes  also  mto  oidinary 
formic  ether  (B.  29,  1007).  Orthoformic  ester,  in  the  presence  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  aided  by  heat,  combines  with  acetylacetone,  acetoacetic  ester  and  malonic  ester 
to  yield  ethoxym^enyl  derivatives  (B.  26,  27 29^. 

Orthoformic  Methyl  Ester,  CH(0 .  CH,)„  boils  at  102^.    Orthoformic  Bthjrl 
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Ester,  CH(0 .  CjHj),,  boils  at  1460.    Orthofonnic  AUyl  Ester,  CH(OC,Hj)p 
boils  at  196^-205°  (B.  la,  115). 

Chloroform  and  sodium  mercaptides  unite  to  orthofonnic  esters  (B.  10, 185). 

Chloroform,  Trichlormethane,  CHCl,,  is  obtained :  (i)  By  the 
chlorination  of  CH4  or  CH,C1 ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime 
upon  different  carbon  compounds — e,  g,,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  etc.  \ 
(3)  by  heating  chloral  (p.  197)  and  other  aliphatic  bodies  having  a 
terminal  CCls-group — e,  g.y  trichloracetic  acid  and  trichlorphenomaUc 
acid  (see  this) — with  aqueous  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide : 

Ca,.  CHO  +  KOH  ==  CC1,H  +  CHKO,. 
Cnloi'al  Potassium 

Formate. 

Chloroform  is  prepared  technically  by  treating  alcohol  and  acetone  with  bleaching 
lime.  The  latter  acts  both  as  an  oxidizing  and  chlorinating  substance.  The  result- 
ing CCI3 .  CHO  or  CH, .  CO .  CCl,  is  decomposed  by  slaked  lime  (Mechanism  of  the 
Reaction  :  Zincke,  B.  26,  501  Anm.).  Pure  chloroform  can  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing pure  chloral  with  caustic  potash  or,  according  to  R.  Pictet,  by  freezing  out 
crystals  of  chloroform  and  then  placing  this  impure  substance  in  a  centrifugal 
machine.  Perfectly  pure  chloroform  results  in  the  decomposition  of  salUylide-chUro- 
fortii  (AnschQtz,  A.  273,  73). 

/^i>/0rrra/.*'— -Chloroform  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Liebig  and  by  5)oubeiran.  It 
was  not  until  1835  that  Dumas  proved  conclusively  Uiat  it  contained  hydrogen.  In 
1847  Simpson,  in  Edinburgh,  introduced  chloroform  into  surgery. 

Chloroform  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odor  and 
sweetish  taste.  It  solidifies  in  the  cold  and  melts  at  — 62^  (B.  1^6, 
i^SS)'  I^  ^oils  at  -{-61.5^,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  15^  equals 
1.5008.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  iodine  and  many  other  organic 
substances,  some  of  which  crystallize  out  with  **  chloroform  of  crystalU- 
zationy**  e.  g.,  salicylide  (see  above).  Inhalation  of  its  vapors  causes 
unconsciousness,  and  at  tne  same  time  has  an  anaesthetic  effect.  It  is 
uninflammable.  It  forms  C^Cle  when  it  is  conducted  through  tubes 
heated  to  redness. 

Transformations. — (i)  By  preservation  chloroform  is  oxidized  in  sun- 
light by  the  oxygen  of  air  to  phosgene  (see  this).  Chromic  acid  also 
converts  chloroform  into  this  body.  To  get  rid  of  the  phosgene  add 
about  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  chloroform. 

Chlorine  changes  chloroform  to  CCl^. 

Potassium  formate  is  produced  when  chloroform  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash: 

CHa,  +  4KOH  =  CHO .  OK  -f  3Ka  +  2H,0. 

(4)  Ortho-formic  acid  ester,  CH(0 .  CgHj)),  is  produced  by  treating  chloroform 
with  sodium  alcoholate. 

(5)  When  heated  to  180^  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  forms  ammonium  cyanate 
and  chloride.  When  caustic  potash  is  present,  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatures.     The  equation  is : 

CHa,  +  NH,  4-  4KOH  =  CNK  -f  3KCI  -f  4H,0. 

*  Der  Schutz  des  Chloroforms  vor  Zersetzung  am  Licht  und  sein  erstes  Viertel- 
jahrhundert :  E.  Biltz,  1892.    Der  Aether  gegen  den  Schmerz,  C.  Binz,  1896,  S.  54. 
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(6)  IsonitriUs  (p.  236),  having  extremely  d^gusting  odors,  are  formed  when  chloro- 
form is  heated  with  primary  bases  and  caustic  potash.  This  reaction  serves  both  for 
the  detection  of  chloroform  and  also  of  the  primary  amines. 

(7^  Chloroform  yields  an  additive  product  with  acetone — ^^.,  a-oxyisobutyric  acid. 

(8)  It  is  transposed  by  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  into  m-oxyuvitic  acid  (see  this). 

(9)  Aromatic  oxyaldehydes  (see  these)  are  produced  when  chloroform  is  digested 
wiih  phenols  and  caustic  soda. 

Bromoform,  CHBr,,  melts  at  4"7-8^>  hoWs  at  151®,  has  asp.  gr.  of 
2.9  (at  15**),  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  KOH  or 
lime  (Lowigy  1832)  upon  alcohol  or  acetone;  also  from  tribrompyro- 
racemic  acid. 

Iodoform,  CHI,,  melting  at  120^,  was  discovered  in  1832  by 
SeruUas.  Dumas,  in  1834,  proved  that  it  contained  hydrogen,  and 
in  1880  it  was  applied  by  Mosetig- Moorhof  in  Vienna  as  a  healing 
agent.  This  compound  results  when  iodine  and  potash  act  upon  ethyl 
alcohol,  or  acetone,  aldehyde  and  other  substances  containing  the 
methyl  group.  Pure  methyl  alcohol,  however,  does  not  yield  iodo- 
form (B.  13,  1002). 

The  formation  oi  tri-iodoaldehyde  and  iri-iodoacetone  precedes  the  pro- 
duction of  the  iodoform.  These  substances  naturally  would  be  very 
unstable.  When  tri-iodoacetic  acid  is  warmed  with  acetic  acid,  or 
when  it  is  treated  with  alkali  carbonates,  it  breaks  down  into  iodoform 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

Iodoform  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  yellow  leaflets,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  They  are  insoluble  in  water.  Its  odor  is  saffron-like.  It 
evaporates  at  medium  temperatures  and  distils  over  with  aqueous  vapor. 
Digested  with  alcoholic  KOH,  HI,  or  potassium  arsenite,  it  passes 
into  methylene  iodide y  CHJ,  (p.  201). 

Pluorchlorofonn,  CHG^F,  boils  at  14.5^  ;  Pluorchlorbromofonn,  CHClFBr, 
boils  at  1%""  (B.  a6,  R.  781). 

Nitrofonn,  TVinitromtthane^  CH^NO,),,  is  an  acid.  Its  ammonium  salt  is 
produced  when  triniiroaceionitriU  is  Drought  in  contact  with  water,  when  violent 
explosions  frequently  occur.     The  conditions  are  unknown  (B.  7,  1744): 

aHjO                                                -CO, 
C(NO,),CN >-  C{NO,)5CCK)NH4 >  C(NO,),H. 

It  is  a  thick,  colorless  oil,  solidifying  below  15®,  and  exploding  with  violence 
when  rapidly  heated. 

Pormyl-trisulphonic  Acid,  Methine  Trisulphonic  Acid,  CH(SOsH),,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite  upon  chloropicrin^  CC1|(N0,)  (see  this),  and 
when  fuming  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  calcium  methyl-sulphonate  (p.  204).  The  acid 
is  very  stable,  even  in  the  presence  of  boiling  alkalies. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  also  dibromnitromethane  (p.  157),  nitrth 
methane  disulphonic  acid  (A.  x6i,  l6l),  and  oxymethane  disulphonic  actdjCYi{OVi) 
(SOgH),  (B.  6,  1032) ;  dicklormethane  monosulphonic  acid^  dichlortnethyl  alcohol^ 
known  as  acetic  esters. 

Appendix. — Carbon  Monoxide,  Isonitriles  or  Carbylamines, 
and  Fulminic  Acid. 
Carbon  Monoxide,  CO,  a  colorless^  combustible  gas,  the  product 
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of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  inorganic  part  of  this  book.  The  methods  for  its  production 
and  its  transformations,  which  are  of  importance  in  organic  chem- 
istry, will  again  be  briefly  reviewed.  Carbon  monoxide  is  obtained 
(i)  from  formic  acid,  (2)  from  oxalic  acid  and  other  acids,  like  lactic 
and  citric,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  made  (3)  from 
prussic  acid,  if,  in  preparing  the  latter  from  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
K4Fe(CN%.  3H1O,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for  the 
more  dilute  acid,  and  in  this  manner  the  prussic  acid  be  changed  to 
formamide,  and  the  latter  immediately  breaks  down  into  ammonia 
and  carbon  monoxide.  Formamide  yields  carbon  monoxide  upon  the 
application  of  heat. 

Behavior, — (i)  Carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  electric  discharges  yield  methane  (p.  80).  Being  an  unsaturated 
compound,  carbon  monoxide  unites  (2)  with  oxygen,  forming  carbon 
dioxide;  (3)  with  sulphur,  yielding  carbon  oxysulphide;  and  (4)  with 
chlorine,  to  form  carbon  oxychloride  or  phosgene.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  it  also  combines  directly  with  certain  metals.  (5)  With 
potassium  it  forms  Potassium  carbon  monoxide  or  potassium  hexoxyben- 
zene  (see  this),  C^O^K^ ;  (6)  with  nickel  it  yields  nickel carbonyl^  rCO)4Ni 
(Mond,  Quincke,  and  Langer,  B.  23,  R.  628).  It  forms  alkali  formates 
with  the  alkaline  hydroxides  (p.  225),  and  with  (7)  sodium  methylate 
and  sodium  ethylate  it  yields  sodium  acetate  and  propionate. 

Carbon  Monosulphide,  CS,  is  not  yet  known  (B.  28,  R.  388). 
Isonitriles,  Isocyanides,  or  Carbylamines  are  isomeric  with  the 
alkyl  cyanides  or  the  acid  nitrileSf  but  are  distinguished  from  these  in 
that  they  have  their  alkyl  group  joined  to  nitrogen.  The  isonitriles 
were  first  prepared  in  1866  by  Gautier  (A.  151,  239).  He  employed 
two  methods.  The  first  consisted  in  allowing  alkyl  iodides  (i  mol.) 
to  act  upon  silver  cyanide  (p.  231)  (2  mols.),  while  in  the  second 
method  the  addition  products  of  silver  cyanide  and  the  alkyl  isonitriles 
were  decomposed  by  distillation  with  potassium  cyanide: 

la,  C,H.I  +  2AgCN  =  CH.NC .  AgCN  +  Agl 

lb,  CjHjNC .  AgCN  4-  KCN  =  C^H^NC  +  AgCN .  KCN. 

Shortly  after  A.  W.  Hofmann  (A.  146,  107)  found  that  isonitriles 
were  produced  by  digesting  chloroform  and  primary  amines  with 
alcoholic  potash : 

2.  C,H5NH,  +  HCa,  +  3KOH  =  CjHjNC  +  3KCI  +  3H,0. 

3.  The  isonitriles  are  produced,  too,  as  by-products,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  nitriles  from  alkyl  iodides  or  sulphates  and  potassium 
cyanide  (p.  266). 

Properties.  — The  carbylamines  are  colorless  liquids  which  can  be  distilled,  and 
possess  an  exceedingly  disgusting  odor.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Transpositicns, — (l)  The  isocyanides  are  characterized  by  theii  ready  decompo- 
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sition  by  dilute  adds  into  formic  acid  and  primary  axnines.    This  reaciioa  proceeds 
readily  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  or  by  heating  with  water  to  x8o^ 

CjHj .  NC  +  2H,0  =  C,Hj .  NH,  +  CH,0,. 

Nitriles,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  absorption  of  water,  pass  into  the  ammonium 
salts  of  carboxylic  acids : 

CjHjCN  +  2H,0  =  CjHftCOONH^. 

It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  in  the  nitriles  the  alkyl  group  is  in  union  with 
carbon,  while  in  the  isonitriles  it  is  linked  to  nitrogen.  Three  formulas  hare  been 
suggested  for  the  isonitriles : 

III      U  III      IV  V       IV 

I.  C,H(Ns=C  II.  C,H,N=C=  III.  C^H^NsC. 

Nef,  who  has  studied  several  aromatic  isonitriles  exhaustively,  gives  formula  i 
the  preference  (A.  270,  267).  (2)  The  fatty  acids  convert  isonitriles  into  alkylized 
fatty  acid  amides.  {\)  The  isonitriles,  like  prussic  acid  (p.  228),  form  crystalline 
derivatives  with  HCl ;  probably  these  are  the  hydrochlorides  of  alkyl  formimide 
chlorides,  2CH, .  NC .  3HCI  =  [CH,N  =  CHC1],HC1,  which  water  decomposes 
into  formic  acid  and  amine  bases.  (4)  Mercuric  oxide  changes  the  isonitriles  into 
isocyanic  ethers,  C^H^N  =  CO,  with  the  separation  of  mercury,  just  as  CO,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  becomes  CO,. 

Methyl  Isocyanide,  Methyl  Carbylamine^  Isaaceionitrile,  CH,NC,  boils  at  59^. 
Ethyl  Isocyanide,  Ethyl  Carbylamine^  C^H^NC,  boiling  at  79**,  when  heated  at 
from  230^  to  250*^,  rearranges  itself  to  propionitrile.  It  combines  with  chlorine  to 
yield  ethylisocyan-chloride  or  ethylimidocarbonyl  chloride,  a  derivative  of  carbonic 
acid ;  with  H,S  it  forms  thioformethylimide  (p.  232),  and  with  chloracetyl  it  produces 
ethylimidopyruvyl  chloride,  a  derivative  of  pyroracemic  acid  (A.  280,  291). 

Pulminic  Acid,  CarbyloxinUy  C  =  N .  OH,  is,  according  to  Nef 
(A.  aSo,  303;  B.  27,  2817),  the  oxime  corresponding  to  carbon 
monoxide,  and  possesses  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  a  strong 
acid.  The  fulminates  have  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the 
salts  of  cyanic  acid :  one  of  the  first  examples  of  isomeric  compounds 
(Liebig,  1823).  ^>^^  fulminic  acid  is  but  slightly  known.  Its  odor 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  acid  itself  is  not  any 
less  poisonous  than  that  acid.  The  acid  is  formed  when  the  fulminates 
are  decomposed  by  strong  acids.  It  combines  quite  readily  with  the 
latter, — t.g*^  it  yields  formylchloridoxime  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(p.  233), — but  this  new  body  breaks  down  very  easily  with  the  formation 
of  fulminic  acid.  The  deportment  of  the  fulminates  toward  hydro- 
chloric acid  affords  some  insight  into  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid 
itself.  First,  hydrochloric  acid  simply  adds  itself  and  salts  of  formyl- 
chloridoxime arise,  from  which,  by  the  absorption  of  water,  formic 

acid  and  hydroxylamine  are  formed : 

^N.OAg 
C=NOAg  +  HQ    =  HCf^ 

_.NOAg  .^OH 

Hcf         +Ha  =Hcc         +Aga 

^N.OH 
HC^  +  2H,0  s=  H.  CO,H  -h  NHj.OH.  HQ. 
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Mercury  fulminate  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts.  It  is  applied, 
technically,  as  filling  material  in  gun-caps. 

Mercury  Fulminate,  (C  =  N.  0),Hg+ J4H,0  (B.  i8,  R. 
148),  is  formed  (i)  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate  (B.  9,  787;  19,  993,  1370J ;  (2)  upon  adding  a  solu* 
tion  of  sodium  nitromethane  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride: 

.ONa 
2CH,=N<^  +  HgQ,  =  (C=N .  0),Hg  +  2H,0  +  aNaCl. 

There  is  always  produced  at  the  same  time  a  yellow  basic  salt, 

f  Hg<Q>C==  NO  ),Hg,  which  is  the  sole  product  in  pouring  a 

solution  of  mercuric  chloride  into  a  solution  of  sodium  nitromethane. 
Fulminating  mercury  crystallizes  in  shining,  white  needles,  which 
are  tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  explodes  violently  on  percussion 
and  also  when  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  evolves  COj,  and  yields  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  and  formic  acid,  a  procedure  well  adapted  for  the 
preparation  of  hydroxylamine  (B.  19, 993).  Chlorine  gas  decomposes 
mercury  fulminate  into  mercuric  chloride,  cyanogen  chloride,  and 
CCls .  NO,.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  urea  and  guanidine  (see  acetyl 
isocyanate). 

Silver  fulmiHcUe^  C  =  NO Ag,  is  prepared  after  the  manner  of  the  mercury  salt, 
and  is  even  more  explosive  than  the  latter.  Potassium  chloride  precipitates  from  hot 
solutions  of  silver  fulminate  one  atom  of  silver  as  chloride  and  the  double  salt, 
C,AgKN,0|,  crystallizes  from  the  solution.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  from  this  salt 
acid  stiver  fulminate^  C,AgHN,0,,  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate.  On  boiling  mer- 
cury fulminate  with  water  and  copper  or  zinc,  metallic  mercury  is  precipitate  and 
copper  and  zinc  fulminates  (C^CuNjO,  and  C,ZnN,0.)  are  produced. 

Sodium  amalgam  changes  it  to  sodium  fulminate,  C  =  NONa. 

In  the  formation  of  salts  and  double  salts  fulminic  acid  conducts  itself  mach  like 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  readily  understood  if  prussic  acid  be  regarded  as  hydrogen 
isocyanide,  C-=NH.  Sodium  ferrocyanide  corresponds  to  sodium  ferrofulminaie, 
(C  =  NO)f FeNa^ -|-  i8H,0,  which  is  produced  by  bringring  together  a  solution  of 
sodium  fulminate  and  ferrous  sulphate  (A.  280,  335).     It  consists  of  yellow  needles. 

Dibromnitroacctonitrilc  oxDibromglyoximeperoxide^^^f'^—^  or  9^'"*^^«  (?), 

BrCBN— O     CN  ^  ' 

melting  at  50^,  is  produeed  when  bromine  acts  upon  mercury  fulminate.     This  body, 

when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  passes  into  BrH,  NH,,  NH,0H  and  oxalic 

acid.    Aniline  probably  converts  the  dibromide  into  the  dioxime  of  the  oxanilide, 

C^HjNHCssNOH 

C,H.NHCLJ^OH  * 

.OH 
Fulminuric  Acid,  NUrocyanacetamide,  CjNjOjH,  =  CN .  CH(NO,)C<^       ,  is 

.a  derivative  of  tartronic  acid.  Its  alkali  salts  are  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  ful- 
minate with  potassium  chloride  or  ammonium  chloride  and  water.  The  sodium  salt 
is  converted  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  into  trinitroacetonitrile.  To 
obtain  the  free  acid,  decompose  the  lead  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  deflagrates 
at  145^.  Especially  characteristic  is  the  Cuprammonium  salty  C,N.O,H,(CuNH,). 
It  consists  of  glistening  dark-blue  prisms.     (Compare  Cyanuric  acid.) 
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Ethyl  iodide  coii?erts  the  silver  salt  at  80*^-90**  into  the  Ethyl  Ester,  C^H,N,0,- 
{OC|H^),  melting  at  133^,  which  is  changed  into  Desoxyfiiiminuric  Acid,  Cyaniso- 
nitroso-acetamide,  a  mesoxalic  acid  derivative,  C,N,H,0,  =  CN .  C  =  N(OH) .  C- 
(OH)  =  NH,  melting  at  1S49  (A.  a8o,  331),  when  boiled  with  water  and  alcohol. 


ACBTIC  ACID  AND  ITS  HOMOLOQUBS.  THB  PATTY  ACIDS,  CnH^Hn  >  CO|H. 

We  can  regard  and  also  designate  all  the  homologues  of  acetic  acid 
as  mono-y  di-,  and  tri-alkylized  acetic  acids.  Names  are  then  obtained 
which  as  clearly  express  the  constitution  of  the  acids  as  the  carbitwl 
names  show  the  constitution  of  the  alcohols  (p.  no). 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  known  as  fatty  acids^  because  their 
higher  members  occur  in  the  natural  fats.  The  latter  are  ester-like 
compounds  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  are  chiefly  esters  of  the  trihydric 
glycerol.  On  boiling  them  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  alkali  salts 
(soaps)  of  the  fatty  acids  are  formed,  and  from  these  the  mineral  acids 
release  the  fatty  acids.  Hence,  the  process  of  converting  a  compound 
ester  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol  has  been  termed  saponificaiion^  and 
this  term  has  been  applied  to  the  conversion  of  other  derivatives  of 
the  acids  into  the  acids  themselves — e^g.^  the  conversion  of  nitriles  into 
the  corresponding  acids. 

The  lower  acids  (with  exception  of  the  first  members)  are  oils ;  the 
higher,  commencing  with  capric  acid^  are  solids  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  first  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  the  latter 
are  partially  decomposed,  and  can  only  be  distilled  without  alteration 
in  vacuo.  All  of  them  are  readily  volatilized  with  steam.  Acids  of 
like  structure  show  an  increase  in  their  boiling  temperatures  of  about 
19**  for  every  -f-  CH,.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  melt- 
ing points,  that  these  are  higher  in  acids  of  normal  structure,  con- 
taining an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms,  than  in  the  case  of  those 
having  an  odd  number  of  carbon  atoms  (see  above).  The  dibasic 
acids  exhibit  the  same  characteristic.  As  the  oxygen  content  dimin- 
ishes, the  specific  gravities  of  the  acids  grow  succ^ively  less,  and  the 
acids  themselves  at  the  same  time  approach  the  hydrocarbons^  The 
lower  members  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solubility  in  the 
latter  regularly  diminishes  with  increasing  molecular  weight.  All  are 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  especially  so  in  ether.  Their  solutions 
redden  blue  litmus.  Their  acidity  diminishes  with  increasing  molec- 
ular weight ;  this  is  very  forcibly  expressed  by  the  diminution  of  the 
heat  of  neutralization  and  the  initial  velocity  in  the  etherification  of 
the  acids. 

The  most  important,  general  methods  of  obtaining  the  monobasic 
acids  are : 

(i)  Oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  and  aldehydes : 

CH, .  CHjOH >•  \  CH, .  CH<^g  \ >-  CH,C^    >-  CH, .  C^ 

Bthyl  Alcohol  Aldehyde  Acetic  Acid. 
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In  the  case  of  noniuil  primary  alcohols  with  high  molecular  weight  the  conTersioii 
into  the  corresponding  acids  is  effected  by  means  of  heat : 

C„H„CH,OH  +  NaOH  =  C^^U^ .  CO,Na  -f-  2H,. 
Cetyl  Alcohol  Sodium  Palmitate. 

(2)  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  the  unsaturated  monocarboxylic  adds : 

CH^rrCH  .  CO,H  +  2H  =  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H. 
Acrylic  Acid  Propionic  Acid. 

^3)  By  the  reduction  of  oxy- acids  at  elevated  temperatures  by  means  of  hydriodic 
•cia: 

CH,.  CH(OH)CO,H  +  2HI  =  CH,  .  CH, .  CO,H  +  H,0  +  I,. 

Or,  halogen  substituted  acids  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam. 

Many  nucleus-synthetic  methods  are  known  for  the  formation  of 
derivatives  of  the  acids,  which  can  easily  be  changed  to  the  latter. 
These  methods  are  important  in  the  building-up  of  the  acids. 

(4)  Synthesis  of  the  Acid  Nitrites, — The  alkyl  cyanides,  called  also 
the  fatty  acid  nitriles,  are  produced  by  the  interaction  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  alkylogens  or  the  alkali  salts  of  the  alkyl -sulphuric  acids. 
When  the  alkyl  cyanides  or  fatty  acid  nitriles  are  heated  with  alkalies 
or  dilute  mineral  acids  the  cyanogen  group  is  transformed  into  the 
carboxyl  group,  while  the  nitrogen  is  changed  to  ammonia.  In  this 
manner  formic  acid  is  produced  from  prussic  acid  (p.  235) : 

CH, .  CN  +  2H,0  -f  HQ    =  CH3 .  CO,H  -j-  NH^Cl 
CH, .  CN  +  H,0   H-  KOH  =  CH, .  CO,K  +  NH,. 

This  method  makes  the  synthesis  of  acids  from  alcohols  possible. 

The  change  of  the  nitriles  to  acids  is,  in  many  instances,  most  advantageously 
executed  by  digesting  the  former  with  sulphuric  acid  (diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water) ;  the  fatty  acid  will  then  appear  as  an  oil  upon  the  top  of  the  solution  (B.  zo,  262). 

To  convert  the  nitriles  directly  into  esters  of  the  acids,  dissolve  them  in  alcohol  and 
conduct  HCl  into  this  solution,  or  warm  the  same  with  sulphuric  acid  (B.  g,  1590). 

(5)  Action  of  carbon  monoxide  upon  the  sodium  alcoholates  heated  to  160^-200®. 
This  reaction  only  proceeds  smoothly  and  easily  with  sodium  methylate  and  ethylate 
(A.  ao2,  294) : 

CjHj .  ONa  +  CO  =  C,H,  .  CO,Na. 
Sodium  Ethylate  Sodium  Propionate. 

Similarly,  carbon  monoxide  and  sodium  hydroxide  yield  formic  acid  (p.  225). 

(6)  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  sodium  alkyls  (A.  izi,  234).  This 
reaction  is  only  applicable  with  sodium  methide  and  sodium  ethide  (p.  1S4).  It  may 
be  compared  witii  that  in  which  formic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  carbon 
dioxide  upon  potassium  (potassium  hydride) : 

CjH, .  Na  +  CO,  =  CjHg .  CO,Na. 

(7)  By  the  action  of  phosgene  gas,  COC^,  upon  the  zinc  alkyls.  At  first  add 
chlorides  are  formed,  but  they  subsequently  yield  acids  with  water : 

Zn(CH,),  +  2COCI,  =  2CH, .  COCl  +  ZnO,,  and 

Acetyl  Chloride 
CHj.CO.Cl  +  H,0  =  CH,.CO.  OH  +  HQ. 

Acetic  Acid. 

(8)  Electrosyntheses  of  the  esters  of  monocarboxylic  acids  occur  upon  electrolysing 
mixtures  of  the  salts  of  fatty  acids  and  the  mono-esters  of  dicarboxylic  acids.     Butyric 
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est«tf,  tor  example,  is  obtained  from  potassium  acetate  and  potassium  ethyl-sucdnate 
(B.  as,  «427) : 

+  — 


CH, 
CH, 


CO, 
CO, 


K  +  HOH  _  CH,  4-  CO,        KOH        H 
K       HOH  '~  in,       CO,  "^  KOH  "*"  A' 


in, .  cOjCjHj  (!;h,-co,  .  c^u^ 

The  following  methods  of  formation  are  based  upon  the  breaking- 
down  of  long  carbon  chains  : 

(9)  The  decomposttion  of  ketones  by  oxidation  with  potassium  per- 
manganate and  sulphuric  acid  (p.  211) : 

CH.[CH,]j^ .  CO .  CH, >-  CH,[CH,],,CO,H  -f-  CH, .  CO.H 

Pentadecylroetiiylketone  from  Pentadecylic  Acid  Acetic  Acid. 

Palmitic  Acid 

(10)  Decomposition  of  unsaturated  acids  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash: 

KOH 

CH, .  CH  :  C(CH,)CO,K >•  CH, .  CO,K  and  CH, .  CH. .  CO,K 

PotaMium  Angelicatc  Potassium  Potassium  Propionate. 

Acetate 

(ti)  Decomposition  of  acetocuetic  ester y  as  well  as  mono-  and  dial- 
kylic  acetoacetic  esters,  by  concentrated  caustic  potash : 

CH, .  CO .  CH, .  C0,C,H4  +  2KOH  =  CH, .  CO,K  +  CH, .  CO,K    +  CjH^OH 
Acetoacetic  Ester 

CH, .  CO .CH(R)CO,C,H,  +  2KOH  =  CH, .  CO,K  +  CH,(R)CO,K  +  CjHj .  OH 
CH, .  CO .  C(R),CO,C|H5  +  2KOH  =  CH, .  CO,K  +  CH(R),CO,K  +  CjH^ .  OH. 

(12)  Decomposition  of  ketoxime  carboxylic  acids ^  after  their  rear- 
rangement into  acid  amides.  This  reaction  is  valuable  in  determining 
the  constitution  of  the  olefine  carboxylic  acids,  from  which  the 
ketoxime  carboxylic  acids  can  be  prepared.  (Compare  oleic  acid, 
p.  285.) 

(13)  Decomposition  of  dtcarboxylic  acids,  in  which  the  two  carboxyl 
groups  are  in  union  with  the  same  carbon  atom.  On  the  application 
of  heat,  these  sustain  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide : 

^^i<Co'h ^  ^"»  •  ^^«^  +  ^^« 

Malonic  Acid  ^ 
CHR<^^«|J ' y  CH,RCO,H  +  CO, 

C(R)i<c8;h ^  CH(R),CO,H  +  CO,. 

The  acids  produced  by  the  last  two  methods  can  be  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  acetic  acid,  CH, .  COOH,  in  which  I  and  2H  atoms  of  the  CH,-group  are 
replaced  by  alkyls ;  hence  the  designations  methyl-  and  dimethyl-acetic  acid,  etc. : 

CH, .  CH,  CH, .  CjHj  CH(CH,), 

io.OH  60. OH  io.OH 

Methyl  Acetic  Acid  or  Ethvl  Acetic  Acid  or         Dimethvl  Acetic  Add  or 

Pn^louic  Acid  Butyric  Acid  IsoSutyric  Acid. 

31 
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To  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  last  two  methods  of 
formation  the  following  facts  may  be  anticipated  : 

Acetic  ether  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the  obtainmentof  aceto- 
acetic  ester,  and  chloracetic  ester  for  that  of  malonic  ester.  Aceto- 
aceth  ester ^  CHj .  CO  .  CH, .  CO  .  O .  CiH^,  and  malonic  ester y  CHg- 
(CO .  O .  CsHj),,  contain  a  CH,-group,  in  combination  with  two 
CO-groups.  One  hydrogen  atom  in  a  CH,-group  thus  situated 
may  be  replaced  by  sodium,  and  the  latter,  through  the  agency  of  an 
alkyl  iodide,  by  an  alkyl  group.  In  this  manner  monaalkylacetoacetic 
esters y  CH, .  CO .  CHR  .  CO  .  OQHj,  and  monoalkylmalonic  esters ^ 
CHR(COOC8Hj)„  are  obtained.  And  in  these  monoalkylic  deriva- 
tives again  the  second  hydrogen  atom  of  the  CH,- group  may  be 
substituted  by  sodium,  and  this,  in  turn,  through  the  action  of  an 
alkylogen,  may  be  replaced  by  a  similar  or  a  different  alcohol  radical : 
the  products  are  then  dialkylacetoacetic  esters^  CH, .  CO .  C(R),COO- 
C,Hj,  and  dialkylmalonic  esters,  C(R),(C00C,H5),.  The  ease  with 
which  all  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  alkyl- 
malonic  and  acetoacetic  esters  are  carried  out  render  these  bodies  very 
convenient  material  for  the  production  of  a  nucleus  synthesis  of  mono- 
and  dialkylic  acetic  acids.  The  breaking-down  of  malonic  acid  and 
the  alkylmaloni%  acids  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  proceeds  in 
one  direction  only,  whereas  the  alkylic  acetoacetic  esters  sustain  a 
ketone  decomposition  simultaneously  with  the  acid  decomposition,  with 
the  separation  of  the  carboxyl  group  (p.  209). 

Isomerism. — Every  monocarboxylic  acid  corresponds  to  a  primary 
alcohol.  Hence  the  number  of  isomeric  monocarboxylic  acids  of 
definite  carbon  content  is,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  aldehydes,  equal 
to  that  of  the  possible  primary  alcohols  (p.  iii),  possessing  a  like 
quantity  of  carbon.  The  isomerism  is  dependent  upon  the  isomerisms 
of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  in  union  with  the  carboxyl  group. 

There  are  no  possible  isomerides  of  the  first  three  members  of  the 
series  CnHj^O, : 

HCOjH  CH, .  CO,H  CjHj .  CO,H 

Formic  Acid  Acelic  Acid  Propionic  Acid. 

Two  Structural  cases  are  possible  for  the  fourth  member,  C^HjO,: 

CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CO.H  and  (CH,), .  CH  .  CO,H 
Propyl  Carboxylic  Acid  Isopropyf  Carboxylic  Acid. 

Bat3nric  Acid  Isobutyric  Acid. 

Four  isomerides  are  possible  with  the  fifth  member,  CjHmO,  = 
C4H, .  CO,H,  inasmuch  as  there  are  four  butyl,  C4H,,  groups,  etc. 

Transformations, — A  concise  review  of  their  many  derivatives  was 
given  in  the  introduction  to  the  monocarboxylic  acids.  These  were 
obtained  in  part  from  the  acids,  or  directly  from  their  salts.  Their 
most  important  reactions  follow : 

(i)  Acids  and  alcohols  yield  esters  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  (p.  253). 

(2)  Salts  and  alkylogens,  or  alkyl  sulphates,  yield  esters. 


^ 
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(3)  Acids  or  salts  yield,  when  acted  upon  by  the  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus, acid  chlorides  (p.  257)  ^nd,  acid  anhydrides  (p.  259). 

(4)  The  ammonium  salts  of  the  acids  split  off  water  and  become 
(uid  amides  (p.  262)  and  acid  niiriles  (p.  266). 

^5)  The  halogens  produce  substitution  products. 

^6)  The  fatty  acids  are  very  stable  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing 
agents;  they  are  attacked  very  slowly.  Fatty  acids,  containing  a 
tertiary  group,  yield  nitroderivatives  (B.  15,  2318)  when  acted  upon 
by  nitric  acid. 

In  discussing  the  paraffins^  their  alcohols^  aldehydes  and  ketones^ 
methods  of  producing  these  bodies  were  made  known,  which  were 
based  upon  the  transposition  reactions  of  the  fatty  acids,  thei^  salts 
or  their  immediate  derivatives.     These  may  be  summarized  here : 

(i)  Paraffins  (p.  84)  result  in  the  reduction  of  higher  fatty  acids 
by  hydriodic  acid. 

(2)  Paraffins  (p.  84)  are  produced  when  the  calcium  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  are  distilled  with  soda-lime. 

(3)  Paraffins  (p.  83)  result  from  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  potassium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids. 

(4)  Acid  chlorides  and  acid  anhydrides,  when  reduced,  yield  al- 
dehydes (p.  113)  2iXiA primary  alcohols  (p.  189). 

(5)  Acid  chlorides  and  zincalkyls  yield  ketones  (p.  210)  and  tertiary 
alcohols  (j^.  113)' 

(6)  By  the  interaction  of  iodine  and  the  silver  salts  of  fatty  acids  esters  of  the  next 
lower  alcohol  are  formed  (compare  p.  252). 

(7)  When  the  calcium  salts  and  calcium  formate  are  distilled,  aide 
hydes  are  produced  (p.  188). 

(8)  Simple  and  mixed  ketones  (p.  209)  are  formed  when  the  calcium 
salts  are  distilled  alone  or  in  an  equimolecular  mixture. 

(9)  The  reduction  of  acid  nitriles  yields  primary  amines ;  these, 
nitrous  acid  converts  into  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

(10)  Acid  amides,  when  acted  upon  by  bromine  and  sodium  hy- 
droxide, split  off  CO  as  carbon  dioxide  and  pass  into  the  next  lower 
series  of  primary  amines.  This  reaction  answers  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  fatty  acids  (p.  252). 

The  constitution  of  the  fatty  acids  follows  from  this  production 
from  bodies  of  known  constitution  and  their  conversion  into  the  same. 

Acetic  Acid  \^Ethan'acid\  CH,.COOH,  Acidum  aceticum. — 
Acetic  acid,  formed  by  the  spontaneous  souring  of  alcoholic  liquids, 
is  the  acid  which  has  been  longest  known.  Vinegar  and  the  term 
"acid"  were  designated,  for  example,  by  the  Romans  by  closely 
related  words.     Wood  vinegar  became  known  first  in  the  middle  ages. 

Acetic  acid  is  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  both  free  and  in  the  form  of  salts 
and  esters.  Thas,  it  was  mentioned  under  n-hexyl  and  n-octyl  alcohols  that  they 
occurred  in  the  form  of  their  ar^/iV  esters  in  the  ethereal  oil  of  the  seed  of  Heradeum 
giganUum  and  in  the  fruit  of  Heradeum  sphondylium.    The  officinal,  concentrated 
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acid,  as  well  as  the  thirty  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  are  applied  medici- 
nally. 

Acetic  acid  is  produced  in  the  decay  of  many  organic  substances 
and  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  and  other 
compounds ;  also  in  the  oxidation  of  numerous  carbon  derivatives,  as 
it  is  very  stable  toward  oxidants. 

The  methods  of  forming  acetic  acid,  which  have  any  remarkable  theoretical  value, 
have  already  been  discus^  under  the  general  methods  for  the  production  of  fiuty 
acids  (p.  239) ;  therefore,  they  will  be  but  briefly  noticed  here  : 


(i\  The  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetaldehyde. 


,  ^  The  reduction  of  oxyacetic  acid  or  glycollic  acid,  CH,(OH) .  CO,H,  and  the 
reduction  of  chlorinated  acetic  acids — ^.  g. ,  trichloracetic  acid,  CCf, .  CO,H. 
Synthetically  :  (3)  From  methyl  cyanide  or  acetonitrile. 

i4^  From  sodium  methylate  and  carbon  monoxide. 
5)  From  sodium  methide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

(6)  From  phosgene  and  zinc  methide. 

By  decomposition:  (7)  By  the  oxidation  of  acetone  and  many  mixed  methyl 
ketones. 

(8)  By  the  decomposition  of  many  unsaturated  acids  of  the  oleic  series  when 
fused  with  caustic  potash. 

f  9)  From  aceto-acetic  ester  by  means  of  alcoholic  potas^. 

(10)  By  heating  malonic  acid. 

Finally,  a  rather  remarkable  synthesis  of  acetic  acid  consists  in  letting  air  and 
caustic  potash  act  upon  acetylene  in  diffused  daylight  (Berthelot,  1870): 

CI^=CH  +  H,0  4-  O  =  CH, .  COOH. 

Historical. — ^At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lavoisier  recognized  the  fact 
that  air  was  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Its  volume  was 
correspondingly  diminished.  In  1830  Dumas  converted  the  acid,  by  means  of 
chlorine,  into  trichloracetic  acid,  while  the  reconversion  of  the  latter  into  the  parent 
acid,  by  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  was  demonstrated  by  Melsens  in  1842.  But 
when,  in  1843,  Kolbe  succeeded  in  producing  trichloracetic  acid  {^,  274)  from  its 
elements,  the  first  synthesis  of  acetic  acid  was  accomplished. 

Acetic  acid  is  produced  (i)  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
liquids  containing  this  alcohol.  It  is  customary,  depending  upon 
their  origin,  to  distinguish  wine  vinegar,  fruit  vinegar,  and  beer  vinegar. 

(z)  The  Quick- vinegar  Process  (Schiitzenbach,  1823). — ^The  acetic  fermenta- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquids  consists  in  the  transference  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the 
alcohol  (Pasteur) .  This  is  effected  by  the  acetic  ferment,  the  <  <  mother  of  vinegar, ' * — 
Mycoderma  aceti^  Micrococcus  aceti,  or  Bacterium  aceti,* — the  germs  of  which  are 
alwa3rs  present  in  the  air.  In  this  process,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  contact  surface 
of  the  alcoholic  liquid  with  the  air,  there  ensues  an  accelerated  oxidation.  Large, 
wooden  tubs  are  filled  with  shavings  previously  moistened  with  vinegar,  then  the 
diluted  (ten  per  cent.)  alcoholic  solutions  are  poured  upon  these.  T^e  lower  part 
of  the  tub,  exposed  in  a  warm  room  (25^-30^),  is  provided  with  a  sieve-like  bottom, 
and  all  about  it  are  holes  permitting  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  interior.     The  liquid 


*  Vorlesungen  fiber  Bacterien  von  A.  de  Bary,  1887.    Die  Gfihningschemie  voo 
Adolf  Mayer,  1895. 
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collecting  on  the  bottom  is  run  through  the  same  process  two  or  three  times,  to  insure 
the  conversion  of  all  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

(2)  Wood  Vinegar  Process, — Considerable  quantities  of  acetic  acid  are  also  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  aqueous  distillate, 
consisting  of  acetic  acid,  wood  spirit,  acetone,  and  empyreumatic  ous,  is  neutralized 
with  soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  sodium  salt  heated  to  250^-250®. 
In  this  manner,  the  greater  portion  of  the  various  organic  admixtures  is  destroyed, 
todium  acetate  remaining  unaltered.  The  salt  purifiMl  in  this  way  is  distilled  with 
sulphuric  add,  when  acetic  acid  is  set  free  and  purified  by  further  distillation  over 
potassium  chromate. 

Properties. — ^Anhydrous  acetic  acid  at  low  temperatures  consists  of 
a  leafy,  crystalline  xoBss-^glacial  acetic  (uid— (using  at  16.7^,  and 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  penetrating,  acid  smelling  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1.0497  at  20^.  It  boils  at  118^,  and  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions.  In  this  case  a  contraction  first  ensues,  conse- 
quently the  specific  gravity  increases  until  the  composition  of  the  solu- 
tion corresponds  to  the  hydrate,  C,H40,  +  H,0  (=  CH, .  C(OH),) ; 
the  specific  gravity  then  equals  1.0754  (77-80  per  cent.)  at  15**.  On 
further  dilution,  the  specific  gravity  becomes  less,  until  a  50  per  cent, 
solution  possesses  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  anhydrous  acetic 
acid.  Ordinary  vinegar  contains  about  5-15  per  cent,  of  acetic  dcid. 
Acetic  acid  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many  carbon  compounds. 
Even  the  haloid  acids  dissolve  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (B.  11, 
1 221).  Pure  acetic  acid  should  not  decolorize  a  drop  of  potassium 
permanganate.  It  may  be  detected  by  conversion  into  volatile  acetic 
«ther  when  heated  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  (p.  255),  or  by 
the  formation  of  cacodyl  oxide  (p.  176). 

Acetates. — ^The  acid  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bases, 
forming  readily  soluble,  crystalline  salts.  It  also  forms  basic  salts  with 
iron,  sduminium,  lead  and  copper;  these  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  alkali  salts  have  the  additional  property  of  combining 
with  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  yielding  anV  salts,  CsH,KO,-f  QH^Oi. 

Poiassium  Acetate^  CLH,KO,,  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  readily  in  alco- 
hol. The  acid  salt,  C,H,KO,  .  C^H^O,,  crystallizes  out  in  pearly  leaflets.  It  fuses  at 
148^.  The  salt,  C,H,0,K  -f  2C,H40„  melting  at  II2<>,  is  decomposed  at  170**  into 
acetic  acid  and  die  neutral  salt. 

Sodium  Acetate,  C,H,NaO,  -f-  3H,0,  crystallizes  in  large,  rhombic  prisms.  The 
crystals  effloresce  on  exposure.  When  heated,  the  anhydrous  salt  remains  unchanged 
at  310^ 

Ammonium  Acetate,  C,H2(NH4)0„  is  a  crystalline  mass.  Heat  applied  to  the  dry 
salt  converts  it  into  water  and  acetamide.  Calcium  Acetate,  (C,H,0,),Ca  -|-  H,0, 
and  Barium  Acetate,  (C,H,0,).Ba  -{-  H,0,  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Ferrous  Acetate,  (C,H,0,).re,  oxidizes  in  the  air  to  insoluble  basic  ferric  acetate. 
Neutral  ferric  acetate,  {C^fi^^^  is  not  crystallizable.  On  boiling,  ferric  oxide 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  basic  acetate.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
aluminium  acetate.  Both  salts  are  applied  as  mordants  in  dyeing,  as  they  are  capable 
of  uniting  with  the  cotton  fiber.  The  basic  salts  produced  on  the  application  of  heat 
are  capable  of  retaining  dyes. 

Neutral  Lead  Acetate,  (CLH,0,),Fb  -|-  3H,0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
acetic  acid.  The  salt  forms  brilliant  four-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  on  exposure. 
It  possesses  a  sweet  taste  (hence  called  su^ar  of  lead),  and  is  poisonous.  If  an 
aqiieoas  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  be  boiled  with  htharge,  basic  lead  salts,  of  varying 
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lead  content,  e,  g. ,  C,H,0,PbOH  and  CjHjOjPb  .0 .  fb .  O .  Pb .  C,HgO,,  are  produced. 
Their  alkaline  solutions  find  application  under  the  designation — lead  vinegar.  Solu- 
tions of  basic  lead  acetates  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  deposit  basu  car- 
bonates of  lead — white  lead. 

Lead  Teira-acetaie,  {C^Hfi^)^b  is  obtained  when  minium  is  dissolved  in  hot 
glacial  acetic  acid.  From  the  nitrate  colorless  monoclinic  prisms  separate ;  these 
melt  at  175°  (B.  29,  R.  342). 

Neutral  Copper  Acetate^  (C,HjO,),Cu  -j-  H,0,  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Beisk 
copper  salts  occur  in  trade  under  the  title  of  verdigris.  They  are  obtained  by  dis- 
solving copper  strips  in  acetic  acid  in  presence  of  air.  The  double  salt  of  acetate 
and  arsenite  of  copper  is  the  so-called  Schweinfurt  Green — mitis  green. 

Silver  Acetate^  CgH,0,Ag,  separates  in  brilliant  needles  or  leaflets.  The  salt  is 
soluble  in  98  parts  water  at  14°  C. 

The  decompositions  of  the  acetates  have  been  previously  given  at 
various  points;  summarized  they  are: 

(i)  Potassium  acetate,  when  electrolyzed,  yields  ethane  or  dimethyl 
(p.  76). 

(2)  Sodium  acetate,  heated  with  soda  lime,  yields  methane  (p.  81). 

(3)  Potassium  acetate  and  arsenious  oxide,  on  the  application  of 
heat,  yield  cacodylic  oxide  (p.  177). 

(4)  Ammonium  acetate  loses  water  on  the  application  of  heat  with 
the  formation  of  acetamide  (p.  265). 

'5)  Calcium  acetate  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  acetone  (p.  214). 

o)  Calcium  acetate  and  calcium  formate,  heated  together,  yield 
aldehyde  (p.  195). 

(7)  Calcium  acetate  and  the  calcium  salts  of  higher  fatty  acids 
yield  mixed  methyl  alkyl-ketones  when  they  are  heated  (p.  210). 
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The  following  table  contains  the  melting  points  (B.  29,  R.  344)> 
the  boiling  points,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  the  normal  acids  and 
their  isomerides : 


Name. 


Propionic  Acid,  Methyl  Acetic 

Acid, 

n-Butyric  Acid,  Ethyl  Acetic 

Acid, 

Isobutyric     Acid,     Dimethyl 

Acetic  Acid, 

n- Valeric     Acid,     n- Propyl 

Acetic  Acid, 

Isovaleric     Acid,     Isopropyl 

Acetic  Acid, 

Methyl-ethyl  Acetic  Acid,  .    . 

Trimethyl  Acetic  Acid,  Pival- 
ic  Acid, 


Formula. 


CHj .  CH,— CO,H 

CHj .  (CH,),CO,H 

^j[J»>CH-CO,H 

CH,(CH,),CO,H 

CjHy .  CH,— COgH 
^"f  >CH— CO^H 

(CH,),C .  CO,H 


M.  P. 

B.  P. 

-36.S' 

140® 

— 

1630 

—79" 

1550 

-59° 

i86« 

-5i» 

174° 



1750 

4  35^  • 

163** 

Specific 
Gravity. 


0.9920(18**) 
0.9587  (20») 
0.9490  (20^) 

0.9568  (o») 

0.9470(00) 
0.9410  (21®) 


^*r*- 
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Propionic  Acid,  Metbylacetic  Acid  [Propan-acidl,  CH, .  CH, .  CO^Hp  may  be 
prepared  by  the  methods  in  general  use  in  making  fatty  acids ;  (i)  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  normal  propyl  alcohol  and  propylaldehyde  with  chromic  acid ;-  (2)  by  reduc- 
tion ol  acrylic  add  (p.  280)  9sA  propargylic  add  (p.  287) ;  (3)  by  reduction  <AlctctU 
acid,  CH,.CH(OH).CO,H.  and  glyceric  acid;  (4)  (synthetically)  from  eikyl 
alcohol  through  its  conversion,  by  means  of  ethyl  iodide,  into  ethyl  cyanide  or  pro- 
pionitrile;  (5)  from  sodium  ethylateand  carbon  monoxide;  (6)  from  sodium  ethide 
and  carbon  dioxide;  (7)  (  by  dccomposilion)  in  the  oxidation  of  methyl- ethyl,  methyl- 
propyl  and  diethyl-ketone ;  (8)  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  methyl  aceto- 
acetic  ester  with  the  simultaneous  production  of  ethyl  methyl  ketone ;  (9)  from 
methylmalonic  acid  or  isosuccinic  acid  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Its  formation  from  malate  and  lactate  of  calcium  by  fermentation  is  worthy  of 
note  (B.  xa,  479;  17,  1190).  Gottlieb  first  discovered  propionic  acid  in  1847,  when 
he  fused  cane  sugar  with  caustic  potash.  Dumas  gave  the  acid  its  name,  derived 
from  wpoTOCf  the  first,  K'unf,^at,  because  when  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  calcium 
chloride  it  separated  as  an  oil.  It  is  the  first  acid  which  in  its  behavior  approaches 
the  higher  &tty  acids. 

The  barium  salt,  (C,H50,),Ba  -|-  H,0,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms.  The  silver 
salt,  C^HjOjAg,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water. 

Butyric  Acids,  QHeO,. 

Two  isomeric  acids  are  possible : 

(1)  Normal  Butyric  Acid,  Ethyl  Acetic  Acid  [Butan  acid'^, 
butyric  acid  of  fermentation,  occurs  free  and  also  as  the  glycerol  ester 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  especially  in  the  butter  of  cows 
(to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent.,  together  with  considerable  of  the 
glycerides  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids),  in  which  Chevreul 
found  it,  in  the  course  of  his  classic  investigations  upon  the  fats.  It 
exists  as  hexyl  ester  in  the  oil  of  Hcracleum  gigantcum,  and  as  octyl 
ester  in  Pctstinaca  scUiva.  It  has  been  observed  free  in  the  perspira- 
tion and  in  the  fluids  of  the  flesh.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods  employed  for  the  preparation  of  fatty  acids,  and  is  produced 
in  the  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar,  starch  and  lactic  acid,  and  in 
the  decay  and  oxidation  of  albuminoid  bodies. 

Ordinarily  the  acid  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  or  starch,  induced  by 
the  previous  addition  of  decaying  substances,  e.g,,  cheese,  in  the  presence  of  calcium 
or  zmc  carbonate,  intended  to  neutralize  the  acids,  which  are  formed.  According  to 
File,  the  butyric  fermentation  of  glycerol  or  starch  is  most  advantageously  evoked  by 
the  direct  addition  of  schizomycetes,  especially  Bacillus  subtilis  and  Bacillus  boocopri- 
cms  (B,  11,  49,  53;  99,  2726). 

Butyric  acid  is  a  thick,  rancid-smelling  liquid,  which  solidifies  when 
cooled.  It  boils  at  163**.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  may  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  salts.  The  etAy/  ester  boils  at 
120*^. 

The  calcium  salt,  (Cfi^O^fiB.  +  H,0  (A.  913,  67),  yields  brilliant  leaflets,  and 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  m  cold  water  (in  3.5  parts  at  15^) ;  therefore  the  latter 
grows  turbid  on  warming. 

(2)  Isobutyric  Acid,  (CH,), .  CH  .  CO,H,  dimethyl  acetic  acid 
[Methyl  Propan-acid],  is  found  free  in  carobs  {Ceratonia  siliqud). 
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as  octyl  ester  in  the  oil  of  Pastinaca  sativa^  and  as  ethyl  ester  in 
croton  oil.  It  is  prepared  according  to  the  general  methods  (p.  239), 
while  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  mio  dinitrcpropane{^.  ^S^)- 
Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  a-oxyisobutyric  acid. 

Isobutjrric  acid  bears  great  similarity  to  normal  butyric  acid,  but  is  not  misdble 
with  water. 

The  calcium  soli,  (C^HfO,),Ca  -f  5H,0,  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water. 

Valeric  Acids,  QH,oO,.  There  are  four  possible  isomerides 
(compare  table,  p.  246) : 

(1)  Normal  Valeric  Acid,  n-PropylaceHc  Acid  [Pentan-acid],  CH,.  (CH,),.  - 
CO,H,  is  formed  according  to  the  usual  methods  (p.  239). 

Ordinary  valeric  acid,  or  baldrianic  acid,  occurs  free,  and  as  esters 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  chiefly  in  the  small  valerian 
root  (  Valeriana  officinalis),  and  in  the  root  of  Angelica  Archangelicay 
from  which  it  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  with  water  or  a  soda  solution. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  isovaleric  acid  with  the  optically  active  methyl-ethyl 
acetic  acid,  and  is  therefore  also  active.  A  similar  artificial  mixture 
may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation 
(p.  127)  with  a  chromic  acid  solution.  Valeric  acid  combines  with 
water  and  yields  an  officinal  hydrate,  C5H10O,  -f  H^O,  soluble  in  26.5 
parts  of  water  at  15°. 

(2)  Isovaleric  Acid,  Isopropyl  Acetic  Acid  [3  Methylbutan- 
acid],  (CH,), .  CH .  CH, .  COjH,  may  be  synthetically  obtained  by 
some  of  the  methods  described  on  p.  240.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  with 
an  odor  resembling  that  of  old  cheese. 

Potassium  permanganate  oxidises  isoYaleric  acid  to  ^-oxyisovaleric  add,  (CH,), .  • 
C(OH) .  CH( .  CO,H.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks,  in  addition,  the  CH-group, 
forming  methyloxysnccintc  acid,  ^-nitroisovaUric acidy  (CH,), .  C(NO,) .  CH^  CO,H, 
and  fi'dinitropropane,  (CH.),C(NO,),  (B.  15,  2324). 

The  isoTalerates  generally  have  a  greasy  touch.  When  thrown  in  small  pieces 
upon  water  they  have  a  rotary  motion,  dissolving  at  the  same  time.  Barium  salt, 
(CjHjOjjjBa.  The  calcium  salt,  (C5H,0,),Ca  +  3H,0,  stable,  readily  soluble 
needles.  The  Mine  salt,  (C5H,0,),Zn  -f-  2H,0,  crystallizes  in  large,  brilliant  leaflets ; 
when  the  solution  is  boiled  a  basic  salt  separates. 

(3)  Methyl-ethyl    Acetic   Acid,   [2-Methyl.butan-acid],  ^2*>Jh.C0,H, 

contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and,  like  its  corresponding  alcohol  (p.  127),  may 
exist  in  two  optically  active  and  one  optically  inactive  modification.  The  optically 
inaclive  form  has  been  sjmthesized,  and  has  also  been  resolved  by  means  of  its  bracine 
salts  into  its  optically  active  components.  The  1-salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  of  the  optically  active  methyl -ethyl  acetic  acids  is  : 

[a]i5  =  ±  17.85*  (3.29.52). 

Calcium  salt,  (C.H90,),Ca  -f  5H,0. 

An  optically  active  methyl-ethyl  acetic  acid  is  present  in  the  naturally  occurring 
valeric  acid,  together  with  isopropyl-acetic  acid,  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
crystallizing  power  of  its  salts  it  has  not  been  isolated  from  the  isopropyl-acetic 
acid  (A.  ao4,  159),  and  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermenta- 
tion (see  above). 
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(4)  Trimethyl  Acetic  Acid,  (CH,),C .  CClH  {PtvaJu  aiiJ),  [Dimethrlpfopui- 
add],  it  formed  from  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  (CH,).CI  (p.  140},  oj  roeani  of  ihe 
cyanide,  also  by  the  osidatioii  of  piDacoline  (p.  216).  The  acid  ii  lolublr  in  40 
paiti  H.O  >1 10°,  and  bos  an  odor  Tcseabling  that  of  acetic  acid. 

Barium  saU,  (CjH,0,),Ba  +  5H,0.     Ca/cium  iaU,  (C,H,0,),Ca  +  5H,0. 
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The  subjoined  table  contains  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids,  beginning  with  those  containing  six  carbon  atoms. 
The  boiling  points  enclosed  in  parentheses  were  detercQined  under 
100  mm.  pressure : 


n-Hei<nc  Acid,  n-Caproic  Acid, 
Itobntyl  Acetic  Acid   (B.  17, 

R-  190. 

Sec.  Botyl  Acetic  Acid  (B.  a6, 

R-  93") 

Dletbylaceiic  Acid 

Hethyl-n-propyl  Acetic  Acid,  . 
Uetbyl-itopropyl  Acetic  Acid, 

Dimelbyl-eihyl  Acedc  Add,  . 

n-Heploic     Acid,     Oenanthylic 

Add 

Methyl -D-bnly1  Acetic  Add,  . 
Ethyl-D-propyl  Acetic  Add,  . 
Uethyl-diethyl  Acetic  Add,    . 

n-Octoic  Add,  Caprylic  Acid,  . 
n-Nonoic  Add,  Pela^onic  Acid, 

n-Capiic  Acid, 

n-UDdecyllc  Acid 

n-Lanric  Add, 

o-Tridecylic  Acid, 

D-Myiistic  Acid, 

n-Pentadecaunc    Acid   (B.    17, 

R-  191) 

n-Palmitlc  Acid 

D-Hai-garic  Acid, 

□-Stearic  Acid, 

Di-ii-oc^I  Acetic  Acid,  ,  .  . 
n-Arachidic  Acid 

Behenic  Add, 

CenXic  Acid .   . 

MeliukAcid, 


CH,.(CH,),CO,H 
{CH,),CH[CH,],CO,H 
(C|Hi){CH,)CHCH, .  CO,H 
X«„»>CH.CO,H 

|C,H, 
(CH.), 

C.H, 


^CCO,H 


—14" 

— IO.S' 


198" 

174" 
I9tf' 


ao9« 


as4» 
>ilV) 


iafo") 
280.  s°) 
191") 
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The  normal  fatty  acids  in  the  preceding  list,  having  an  even  numbet 
of  carbon  atoms,  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  natural  oils  and  fats, 
which  are  chiefly  glycerides  of  these  acids.  Palmitic  and  stearic 
acids  possess  great  technical  importance. 

Caproic  Acid,  n-Hexylic  Acidy  CH,(CH,)4C0,H,  occurs  in  the 
form  of  its  glycerol  ester  in  cow's  butter,  goat  butter,  and  in  cocoanut  oil. 
It  is  produced,  together  with  butyric  acid,  in  the  butyric  fermentation. 

Oenanthylic  Acid,  Vk-HeptyHc  Acid,  CH,(CH,)ftCO,H,  can  easily 
be  obtained  as  an  oxidation  product  of  oenanihoK^^.  196). 

Caprylic  Acid,  n-OctoicAcidy  CH,(CH,),CO,H,  occurs  as  glycerol 
ester  in  goat  butter  and  in  many  fats  and  oils;  also  in  the  fusel-oil  of 
wiiy. 

Pelargonic  Acid,  n-mmau  aeid^  CH,rCH,)^COyH,  is  present  in  the  leaves  of 
Pelargonium  roseum,  and  is  prepared  by  tne  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  oil  of  rue 
(metbyl-n-nonyl  ketone,  p.  216).  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  undecyl- 
enic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

Capric  Acid,  n-Decylic  Acid,  CH,(CH2)gC0,H,  is  present  in  butter,  goat  butter, 
in  cocoanut  oil  and  in  many  fats,  and  as  amyl  ester  in  fusel  oil.  It  is  the  nrst  normal 
acid  that  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

n-Undecylic  Acid,  CH|(CH2)0CO,H,  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  undecylenic 
acid  from  castor  oil. 

Laurie  Acid,  n-Dodecylic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)joCO,H,  occurs  as  glycerol- ester  in 
the  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis,  and  in  pichurium  beans.  It  is  found  as  cetyl  ester  in 
spermaceti. 

Msrristic  Acid,  n-Tetradecylic  Acid,  CH, .  (CH,),,CO,H,  occurs  in  muscat  butter 
(from  MyrisHca  moschaia),  in  spermaceti  and  oil  of  cocoanut,  in  myrisHn  (B.  18, 
2011 ;  19,  1433),  ^^  earth-nuts  (B.  aa,  1743),  in  ox-bile  (B.  as,  1829),  and  as  free 
acid,  as  well  as  methyl  ester,  in  iris  root  (B.  a6,  2677). 

Palmitic  Acid,  n-Hexadecylic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)mCO,H.— The 
glycerol  ester  of  this  acid  and  that  of  stearic  acid  and  oleic  acid  con- 
stitute the  principal  ingredients  of  solid  animal  fats.  Palmitic  acid 
occurs  in  rather  large  quantities,  partly  uncombined,  in  palm  oil. 
Spermaceti  is  the  cetyl-ester  of  the  acid,  while  the  myricyl  ester  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  beeswax.  The  acid  is  most  advantageously  ob- 
tained from  olive  oil,  which  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  glycerides 
of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids  (see  latter) ;  also,  from  Japanese  beeswax,  a 
glyceride  of  palmitic  acid  (B.  21,  2265).  The  acid  is  artificially 
made  by  heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  soda  lime  to  270^;  also  by  fusing 
together  oleic  acidsind  potassium  hydroxide. 

Margaric  Acid,  Cj^Hg^O.,  does  not  apparently  exist  naturally  in  the  fats.  It  is 
made  in  an  artificial  way  by  TOiling  cetyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash. 

Stearic  Acid,  n-Octodecylic  Acid,  CH8(CH,)mCO,H,  is  associated 
with  palmitic  and  oleic  acids  as  a  mixed  glyceride  in  solid  animal  fats 
— the  tallows.     Its  name  is  derived  from  miap  =  tallow. 

Arachidic  Acid,CH,(CH,)igC02H,  occurs  in  earth-nut  oil  {ixomArachiskypogad). 
It  has  been  obtained  synthetically  from  aceto-acetic  ester  and  octodecyl  iodide  (from 
stearyl  aldehyde)  (B.  17,  R.  570).  For  products  derived  from  arachidic  acid,  see 
B.  29,  R.  852.  Theobromic  Acidy  derived  from  cacao  butter,  melts  at  72^,  and 
^ypears  to  be  idefilical  with  arachidic  acid. 
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Behenic  Acid,  C^H^^Oi,  is  found  in  the  oil  obtained  from  Aforinga  oldfera,  and 
has  been  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  iodobehenic  acid  from  erucic  acid  (B.  27, 

Cerotic  Acid,  C^H^gO,  (B.  29,  R.  995),  occurs,  together  with  melissic  acid,  in  a 
free  condition  in  beeswax,  and  may  be  extracted  from  this  on  boiling  with  alcohol. 
As  ceryl  ester,  it  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  Chinese  wax.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  cera  =  wax. 

Melissic  Acid«  C^HmO,,  is  formed  from  myricyl  alcohol  (p.  130)  when  the 
latter  is  heated  with  soda-Time.  It  is  a  waxy  substance,  melting  at  88°,  and  is  really, 
as  it  appears,  a  mixture  of  two  acids. 

The  adds  mentioned  in  the  table,  but  not  described  here,  have  been  prepared  by 
the  usual  synthetic  methods.  Some  of  them  will  be  encountered  later  in  the  form  of 
oxidation  or  reduction  products  of  complicated,  complex  aliphatic  derivatives. 


SYNTHESIS  AND  DBCOM  POSITION  OP  THE  PATTY  ACIDS. 

The  synthetic  methods  presented  for  the  production  of  the  fatty  acids  are  not 
equally  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.    Thus,  methods  5,  6,  and  7  (p.  240)  are  re- 
stricted to  the  synthesis  of  the  simplest  members  of  the  series.     Reactions  more 
satisfactory  than  these,  and  especially  Bt  for  the  synthesis  of  the  higher  monodialkylic 
acetic  acids,  are  based  on  the  deportment  of  acetoacetic  ester  and  malonic  ester 
(methods  10  and  Zl).     However,  from  the  very  nature  of  affairs,  trialkylic  acetic 
acids  can  not  be  synthesized  in  this  way.     It  is  only  the  fourth  method  of  formation 
— the  synthesis  of  an  acid  cyanide  from  the  iodide  of  an  alcohol  containing  an  atom 
less  of  carbon  than  the  cyanide  and  the  acid  derived  from  it — that  will  lead  to  the 
synthesis  of  not  only  mono-  and  di-,  but  also  of  trialkylic  acetic  acids.     The  nitriles 
of  the  latter — e.g,^  of  trimethyl acetic  acid^  dimethylethyl  acetic  acid ^  and  diethylmethyl 
acetic  acid — ^have  been  obtained  from  the  iodides  of  the  corresponding  tertiary  alco 
hols.     The  nitrile  synthesis  renders  the  formation  of  acids  from  alcohols  possible 
and  inasmuch  as  acids  can  be  reduced  to  aldehydes  and  alcohols  by  the  fourth  trans 
position  method  (p.  243),  the  synthesis  of  these  two  classes  of  bodies  is  made  possible 
Lieben.  Rossi,  and  Janecek  (A.  187,  126),  beginning  with  methyl  alcohol,  system 
atically  prepared  the  normal  acids  and  corresponding  alcohols  up  to  oenanthic  acid^ 
according  to  the  following  scheme : 

CH, .  OH y  CH,I >-  CH, .  CN >■  CH, .  CO.H >-  CH, .  CHO 

ethyl  Alcohol    Methyl  Iodide   Methyl  Cyanide  Acetic  Acid  AceUldehyde 


Methyl 


CHj.OH 

CH, 
Ethyl  Alcohol 


CH,I yCHjCN    - 

CH,  CH, 

Ethyl  Iodide    Ethyl  Cynntde 


>  CHjCOjH 

CH, 
Propionic  Acid 


->CH,.CHO 

I  etc. 

CH, 

Propionic  Aldehyde. 


Three  reactions  come  into  consideration  in  the  breaking-down  or  decomposition 
of  the  normal  fatty  acids : 

(i)  The  method  of  formation  8  (p.  243)  of  carboxylic  acids:  oxidation  of  mixed 
methyl-n-alkyl  ketones,  in  which  the  CO-group  continues  in  combination  with  the 
methyl  group. 

iJs  The  transformation  10  (p.  243)  of  acid  amides  by  bromine  and  caustic  potash. 
3)  The  action  of  iodine  upon  the  silver  salts. 

The  first  of  these  three  reactions  F.  Krafft  employed  in  a  systematic  way  for  the 
breaking-down  of  stearic  acid  into  normal  fatty  acids  of  known  constitution,  from 
which  it  was  concluded  that  stearic  acid  and  the  lower  homologues  derived  from  it 
possessed  normal  constitution.  Upon  distilling  barium  stearate^  {iZy^l^O^^v^^  and 
barium  acetate y  (CH, .  CO,)-Ba,  heptadecylmethyl  ketone^  Cj^Hj^COCH,,  results. 
When  this  is  oxidized  it  breaks  down  into  margaric  actd^  \^^\^Ofi.y  and 
acetic  acid.    Barium  margarcUe  and  barium  acetate  yield  hexadecylmethyl  ketone^ 
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C,fH„.  CO.  CH„  and  this,  by  oxidation,  passes  into  palmitic  acid,  C^l^COjA^ 
and  acetic  acid,  etc. : 

Ci,H„COO^^.  (CH,CO,),Ba  CrO,       ^  r  rr   m  M 

cJJh;JcOO>^ ^r^ii ^  q,H„COCH,_-— — >,q,H„CO,H 

Barium  Stearate  _____^ MargaricAcid 

>  C^H^COCH, ^  CuH„CO,H 

Palmitic  Add. 

A.  W.  Hofmann  (^B.  19,  I433)  discovered  the  second  method.  It  will  be  treated 
more  fully  in  connection  with  the  acid  amides  and  nitriles  (p.  266).  The  presenta- 
tion of  its  coarse  by  diagram  will  only  be  given  here.  When  the  acid  amides  are 
treated  with  bromine  and  caustic  potash  they  split  off  CO  in  the  form  of  CO,  and 
pass  into  the  next  lower  primary  amines,  which  by  farther  treatment  with  the  same 
reagents  become  the  nitrile  of  a  carboxylic  acid  containing  an  atom  less  of  carbon,  and 
its  amide  is  still  capable  of  a  like  transformation.  By  this  method  the  higher,  more 
easily  obtained  normal  fatty  acids  can  be  transposed  into  lower  acids : 

C,H„CONH, >-  C„H„NH, >-  C„H-CN >-   q,H^CONH, 

.  Mjrristamide  Tridecylamine  Triaecylnitrile  Tridecylamide. 

(4)  Action  of  iodine  upon  silver  salts  :  silver  acetate  yields,  in  addition  to  CO,, 
the  acetic  methyl  ester;  silver  capronate  yields  CO,  and  caproic  amyl  ester  (B.  aj,  K. 
581 ;  26,  R.  237): 

2CH,C0,Ag  + 1,  =  CHjCOjCH,  +  CO,  +  2  Agl. 


TECHNICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THB  FATS  AND  OILS. 

Animal  fats,  especially  sheep-tallow  and  beef-tallow,  the  nature  of 
which  was  made  clear  by  the  classic  researches  of  Chevreul  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  consist  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  glycerol  esters  of 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  which  are  commonly  called  palmitin, 
stearin,  and  olein.  They  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial butter  (margarine),  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles,  soaps^ 
zxid  plasters  from  the  acid  residues  present  in  them,  and  for  the  isola- 
tion of  glycerol,  which  is  used  in  part  as  such  and  in  part  in  the  form 
of  nitroglycerin.  Palm  fat,  cocoanut-oil,  and  olive  oil  are  also  used 
as  raw  material. 

The  so-called  stearin  of  candles  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids.  For  its  preparation,  beef-tallow  and  suet,  both  solid 
fats,  are  saponified  with  calcium  hydroxide  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
superheated  steam.  The  acids  which  separate  are  distilled  with  super- 
heated steam.  The  yellow,  semi-solid  distillate,  a  mixture  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  is  freed  from  the  liquid  oleic  acid  by  pressing 
it  between  warm  plates.  The  residual,  solid  mass  is  then  fused  to- 
gether with  some  wax  or  paraffin,  to  prevent  crystallization  occurring 
when  the  mass  is  cold,  and  molded  into  candles. 

When  the  fats  are  saponified  by  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide, 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids — soaps — are  produced,  e,g,f  sodiuia  palmitate^ 
according  to  the  equation : 
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CHjO  .  C0(CH,)i4  .  CH,  CH, .  OH 

CHO .  CO(CH,),^ .  CH,  -h  3NaOH  =  (!:H  .  OH  +  3CH,(CH,)i4CO,Na. 

cH,o .  co(CH,)„ .  CH,  in, .  OH 

Palmitin  Glycerol  +  Sod.  Palmitate. 

The  sodium  salt^  are  solids  and  hard,  while  those  with  potassium 
are  soft.  Salt  water  will  convert  potash  soaps  into  sodium  soaps. 
In  small  quantities  of  water  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  dissolve  com- 
pletely, but  with  an  excess  of  water  they  suffer  decomposition,  some 
alkali  and  fatty  acid  being  liberated.  The  action  of  soap  depends  on 
this  fact  (B.  ag,  1328).  The  remaining  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but  generally  dissolve 
in  alcohol.  The  lead  salts,  formed  directly  by  boiling  fats  with 
litharge  and  water,  constitute  the  so-called  lead  plaster. 

The  natural  fats  almost  inyariably  contain  several  fatty  acids  (frequently,  too,  oleic 
acid).  To  separate  them,  the  acids  are  set  free  from  their  alkali  salts  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  fractionally  crystallized  from  alcohol.  The  higher,  less 
soluble  acids  separate  out  first.  The  separation  is  more  complete  if  the  acids  be 
fractionally  precipitated.  The  free  adds  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  saturated  with 
ammonium  hydroxide,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesium  acetate  added.  The 
magnesium  salt  of  the  higher  acid  will  separate  out  first ;  this  is  then  filtered  off  and 
the  solution  again  precipitated  with  magnesium  acetate.  The  acids  obtained  from 
the  several  fractions  are  subjected  anew  to  the  same  treatment,  until,  by  further  frac- 
tionation, the  melting  point  of  the  acid  remains  constant — an  indication  of  purity. 
The  melting  point  of  a  mixture  of  two  fatty  acids  is  usually  lower  than  the  melting 
points  of  both  acids  (the  same  is  the  case  with  alloys  of  the  metals). 

Lanoline,  or  wool  fat,  is  used  in  medicine. 


DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  ACIDS. 
I.  E8T£RS  OP, THE  PATTY  ACIDS. 

The  esters  of  organic  acids  resemble  those  of  the  mineral  acids  in 
all  respects  (p.  136),  and  are  prepared  by  analogous  methods. 

Methods  of  Formation, — (i)  By  direct  action  of  acids  and  alcohols, 
whereby  water  is  (jprmed  at  the  same  time : 

CjHj.OH  +  C,H,0.  OH  =  CjH^.O.  C,H,0  +  H,0. 

This  transposition,  as  already  stated,  only  takes  place  slowly  (p.  137);  heat 
hastens  it,  but  it  is  never  complete.  If  a  mixture  of  like  equivalents  of  alcoool  and 
acid  be  employed,  there  will  occur  a  time  in  the  action  when  a  condition  of  equilib- 
rium will  prevail,  when  the  ester  formation  will  cease,  and  both  acid  and  alcohol  will 
be  simultaneously  present  in  the  mixture.  This  ensues  because  the  heat  modulus 
of  the  reaction  is  very  slight,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  thermo- 
chemistry, and  under  slightly  modified  conditions,  the  reaction  pursues  a  reverse 
course — i.  /.,  the  ester  is  decomposed  by  more  water  into  alcohol  and  acid,  since 
heat  is  generated  when  they  are  dissolved  by  the  water.  Both  reactions  mutually 
limit  themselves.  With  excess  of  alcohol,  more  acid  can  be  changed  to  ester,  and 
with  excess  of  acid  more  alcohol.  The  formation  of  the  esters  is  more  complete  and 
rapid  if  the  reaction  products  are  assiduously  withdrawn  from  the  mixture.    This 
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may  be  effected  either  by  distillation  (providing  the  ester  is  readily  ▼olatilited),  or  by 
combining  the  water  formed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  heat 
modulus  will  be  appreciably  augmented  (A.  an,  208).  The  action  of  the  alcohol 
upon  the  carboxyl  group  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  that  at  first  there  is  an 
addition  of  alcohol,  with  the  formation  of  a  monoalkyl  ether  of  the  ortho-acid,  and 
subsequently  a  splitting-off  of  water.  The  hydrochloric  acid  facilitates  this  in  that 
it  rearranges  itself  with  the  ortho-acid.  The  resulting  chloride  then  decomposes 
spontaneously  into  the  ester  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Henry,  B.  zo,  2041): 

J^     C,H»OH             /O.C,H,HCl            /OC,H5  /OC^H^. 

CH, .  Cf^       >•  CH,C-0  .  H >-  CH,C-OH >-  CH.c/ 

^OH  \0.H  \C1  ^^ 

We  practically  have  from  the  above  the  following  methods  of 
preparation :  {a)  Distil  the  mixture  of  the  acid  or  its  salt  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid,  {fi)  Or,  when  the  esters  volatilize  with  difficulty, 
the  acid  or  its  salt  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  alcohol  (or  the  alcohol  in 
the  acid),  and  while  applying  heat,  HCl  gas  is  conducted  into  the 
mixture  (or  H1SO4  added),  and  the  ester  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  water,  {jc)  The  acid  nitriles  can  be  directly  converted  into  esters 
by  dissolving  them  in  alcohol  and  heating  them  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (p.  267).  In  the  case  of  many  acids,  a  low  percentage  of  alco- 
holic hydrochloric  acid  has  shown  itself  as  particularly  well  adapted 
for  esterification  purposes  (B.  28,  3201,  3215,  3252;  compare  esters 
of  aromatic  carboxylic  acids). 

Berthelot  has  executed  more  extended  investigations  upon  the  ester  formation. 
These  are  of  great  importance  to  chemical  dynamics.  Proceeding  from  the  simple 
assumption  that  the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid  combining  in  a  unit  of  time  (speed 
of  reaction)  are  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  reacting  masses,  whose  quantity 
regularly  diminishes,  Berthelot  has  proposed  a  formula  (Annaien  c him.  phis. ^  1862) 
by  which  the  speed  of  the  reaction  in  every  moment  of  time,  and  its  extent,  can  be 
calculated,  van't  Hoif  has  deduced'  a  similar  formula  (B.  10, 669),  which  Guldbeig- 
Waage  and  Thomsen  pronounce  available  for  all  limited  reactions  {ibid,^  10,  1023). 
For  a  tabulation  of  the  various  calculations  relating  to  this  matter,  see  B.  17,  2177 » 
19,  1700.  Of  late,  Menschutkin  has  extended  the  investigations  upon  ester  forma- 
tions to  the  several  homologous  serite  of  acids  and  alcohols  (A.  195,  334,  and  197, 
193 ;  B.  15, 1445  and  1572 ;  ax,  R.  41).  It  has  been  found  that  the  normal,  primary 
alcohols  (methyl  alcohol  excepted)  possess  the  same  speed  of  reaction.  The  excep- 
tion is  more  reactive  than  the  others.  The  secondary  alcohols  are  esterified  more 
slowly,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  this  process  proceeds  very  sluggishly. 
Formic  acid  is  more  reactive  than  acetic,  and  the  latter  more  so  than  the  succeeding 
homologues,  with  which  the  speed  of  esterification  diminishes  as  the  molecule  grows 
larger.  In  acids  where  a  primary  alkyl  is  in  union  with  carboxyl,  the  initial  velocity 
is  the  greatest,  those  with  secondary  alkyls  are  less,  and  the  lowest  initial  velocity  is 
observed  with  acids  having  a  tertiary  alkyl. 

The  following  are  noteworthy  methods  of  formation  : 

(2)  Rearrangement  of  the  alkyl  esters  of  mineral  acids  with  salts  of 

the  organic  acids : 
(a)  By  the  action  of  the  alkylogens  (I)  upon  salts  (Ag)  of  the 

acids: 

C,H.I  +  CH,0 .  OAg  =  ?Jf  ^>0  +  Agl. 
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(d)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the  alkali  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  and  salts  of  alkyl  sulphates : 

(3)  By  the  action  of  aad  chlorides  (p.  257)  or  acid  anhydrides  (p. 
257)  on  the  alcohols  or  alcoholates : 

tf.  CH,0 .  a  +  C^H, .  OH  =  Q^^>0  +  HQ 

b,  CjHjOH  +  (CHg(X)),0  =  CHjCOOCaHj  +  CH,CXX)H, 

(4)  Electrosyntheses  of  monocarboxylic  esters  (p.  240). 
Properties, — Usually,  the  esters  of  fatty  acids  are  volatile,  neutral 

liquids,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  generally  insoluble  in  water. 
Many  of  them  possess  an  agreeable  fruity  odor,  are  prepared  in  large 
quantities,  and  find  extended  application  as  artificial  fruit  essences. 
Nearly  all  fruit-odors  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  different  esters. 
The  esters  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  occur  in  the  natural  varieties  of 
wax. 

Consult  B.  14,  1274;  A.  218,  337  ;  2ao,  290,  319  ;  223,  247,  upon 
the  boiling  points,  the  specific  gravities  and  specific  volumes  of  the 
fatty  acid  esters. 

Transformations, — (i)  When  the  esters  are  heated  with  water  they 
sustain  a  partial  decomposition  into  alcohol  and  acid.  This  decom- 
position {saponification)  (p.  112)  is  more  rapid  and  complete  on  heat- 
ing with  alkalies  in  alcoholic  solution  : 

C,H,0 . 0 .  C,H,  +  KOH  =  C,H,0 .  OK  +  C,Hj .  OH. 

Consult  A.  228,  257,  and  23a,  103 ;  B.  20,  1634,  upon  the  velocity  of  saponifica- 
tion  by  various  bases. 

(2)  Ammonia  changes  the  esters  into  amides  (p.  262) : 

C,H,0 . 0 .  CjHj  +  NH,  =  C,H, .  O .  NH,  +  CjHj .  OH. 

(3)  The  haloid  acids  convert  the  esters  into  acids  and  haloid-esters  (A.  azz,  178)  : 

C,H,0 .  O .  CjHj  +  HI  =  C,H,0 .  OH  +  C,HJ. 

^4)  By  the  action  of  PCL  the  extra-radical  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and 
both  radicals  are  converted  mto  halogen  derivatives.  Compare  oxalic  ester  for  the 
course  of  this  reaction  : 

c,H,o .  o .  CjH^  4-  pa,  =  CjH.o .  a  +  c^h^ci  +  poci,. 

(5)  The  esters,  containing  alcohol  radicals  with  high  molecular  weight,  break 
down,  when  heated  or  distilled  under  pressure,  into  fatty  acids  and  olefines  (p.  92). 

Esters  of  Acetic  Acid.— The  Methyl  Ester ^  Methyl  Acetate,  C,H,0, .  CH„ 
occurs  in  crude  wood-spirit,  boils  at  57.5^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9577  at  o**. 
When  chlorine  acts  upon  it  the  alcohol  radical  is  first  substituted  :  C,H,0, .  CH,Q 
boiU  at  I50<» ;  C,H,0, .  CHCl,  boils  at  i^V". 

The  Ethyl  Ester ^  Ethyl  Acetate —Acetic  Ether— CjH.O,  .  C,Hj,  boils  at  77<».  At 
o^  its  sp.  gr.  equals  0.9238.  It  is  technically  prepared  from  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
tolphuric  acid.    It  is  the  officinal  jEtker  aceticus.     It  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
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production  of  acetoacetic  ester,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO, .  C,H|,  a  factor  in  the  fonnitkm 
of  antipyrine. 

Chlorine  produces  substitution  products  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  The  xx-pro^yl  ester 
boils  at  loi<^.     The  isopropyl  ester  boils  at  ^V*. 

n-Butyl  ester  boils  at  124®.  The  isobutyl  ester  boils  at  1 16°,  the  secondary  butyl 
ester  at  ill^,  and  the  tertiary  at  96^. 

The  Amy  I  Ester  \xf^  at  I48<»;  n -propyl -methyl  carbinol  acetate,  (CH,CH,CH,)- 
(CH,)CHO.  CO  .  CH„  at  133®,  and  isopropyl  methyl  cazbinol  acetate  at  I25*>.  At 
200*^  it  splits  up  into  amylene  and  acetic  acid.  Isobutyl  carbinol  acetate^  the 
acetic  ester  of  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation,  boils  at  140^.  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution 
of  it  has  the  odor  of  pears,  and  is  used  BSpear  oil. 

Acetic-n-Hexyl  Ester  occurs  in  the  oil  of  Heracleum  giganteum.  It  boils  at  169- 
170^  and  possesses  a  fruit-like  odor.  Acetic -n-octy I  ester  is  also  present  in  the  oil 
of  Heracleum  giganteum.     It  boils  at  207**  and  has  the  odor  of  oranges. 

The  allyl-esterh(A\%  at  98-loo*>. 

For  higher  acetic  esters,  see  A.  233,  260. 

Orthoacetic  Ester,  CH,.  C(0 .  C,H^),,  boiling  at  132^,  is  produced  on  wanning 
a-trichlorethane  or  methyl  chloroform,  CH, .  CCl,  (p.  103),  with  sodium  ethylate  in 
ethereal  solution. 

Furthermore,  the  addition  products  of  the  aldehydes  and  acetic  anhydride  are  the 
acetic  esters  (p.  191)  of  those  glycols  not  capable  of  existing  in  a  free  condition. 
The  aldehydes  are  probably  the  anhydrides  of  these  bodies. 

Later,  in  the  presentation  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols  their  acetic  esters  will 
always  be  mentioned,  for  by  their  saponification  a  clue  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
number  of  hydroxyl  groups  present  in  the  alcohol. 

Esters  of  Propionic  Acid. — The  methyl  ester  boils  at  79.5^.  The  ethyl  ester 
boils  at  98.8<».  The  n-propyl ester  boils  at  \^^^  \  the  isobutyl  ester  at  137^ ;  and  the 
isoamyl  ester  at  160^ ;  the  latter  has  an  odor  like  that  of  pine-apples.     (See  A.  233, 

253.) 

Esters  of  n-Butyric  Acid. — Methyl  Ester  boils  at  102.3^,  and  has  an  odor  like 

that  of  rennet     Th^  ethyl  ester  boils  at  120.9^,  has  a  pine-apple-like  odor,  and  is 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  rum.     Its  alcckolic  solution  is  the  artificial 

pine-apple  oil. 

The  TL-propyl  ester  boils  at  1430  ;  ihe  isopropyl  ester  tX  128®.  Iht  isobutyl  ester 
boils  at  157®.  The  isoamyl  ester  boils  at  178^,  and  its  odor  resembles  that  of  pears. 
The  n-hexyl  ester,  boiling  at  205®,  and  n-octyl  ester,  boiling  at  244®,  are  found  in  the 
oil  obtained  fi^m  various  species  of  Heracleum  (see  above)  and  the  octyl  ester  in 
Pastinaca  sativa  (A.  163,  193  ;  x66,  80  ;  233,  272). 

Methyl  Isobutyric  Ester  boils  at  92. 30.  Ethyl  Isobutyric  Ester,  C|H|0,.  CjHj, 
boils  at  1 10**.     n- Propyl  Ester  boils  at  135®  (A.  2x8,  334). 

Esters  of  the  Valeric  Acids.— n-  Valeric  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  144®  (A.  233,  274). 

i-  Valeric  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  135**.     i-  Valeric  Isoamyl  Ester  boils  at  194®. 

Methyl  ethyl  Acetic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  133.5®  (A.  195,  120).  THmethyl  Acetic 
Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  I180  (A.  173,  372). 

Esters  of  the  Hexoic  Acids. — n-H.-ethyl  ester  boils  at  167^  Isobutylacetie 
Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  l6l<>. 

n-Heptoic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  187-188^.  n-Octoic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at 
207-208^  (A.  233,  282).  n-Nonoic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  227-228**.  n-Caproic 
Ethyl  Ester  boils,  with  decomposition,  at  275-290®  ;  it  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  fusel  oil  of  wine. 

Laurie  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  269®.  Myriatic  Ethyl  Ester  melu  at  lo-ii^ 
and  boils  at  295®. 

Spermaceti  and  the  Waxes. 

Some  of  the  esters  with  high  molecular  weights  occur  already 
formed  in  spermaceti  and  the  waxes.    This  fact  has  been  noted  in 
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connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  acids.  The  waxes 
are  distinguished  from  the  fats  in  that  they  consist  of  esters  of  mono- 
hydric  alcohols  with  high  molecular  weight,  whereas  the  fats  are  the 
esters  of  the  trihydric  alcohol,  glycerol.  Spermaceti  belongs  to  the 
wax  variety. 

Spermaceti  {jCetaceum^  Sperma  Celt)  occurs  in  the  oil  from  pecu- 
liar cavities  in  the  heads  of  whales  (particularly  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus\  and  upon  standing  and  cooling  it  separates  as  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  which  can  be  purified  by  pressing  and  recrystallization 
from  alcohol.  It  consists  of  Cetyl  Palmitic  Ester,  CieHnO,  .- 
QfHts,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  waxy,  shining  needles 
or  leaflets,  and  melts  at  49^.  It  volatilizes  updecomposed  in  a 
vacuum.  Distilled  under  pressure,  it  yields  hcxadecyUne  and  palmitic 
acid.  When  boiled  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash  it  becomes  palmitic 
acid  and  cetyl  alcohol. 

Ordinary  beeswax  is  a  mixture  of  cerotic  acid,  CstH^^O,,  with  Myricyl  Palmitic 
Ester,  C,f  H^,0, .  Cji^H^.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  the  cerotic  add  and  the  ester 
myricin  remains  (A.  224,  225). 

Consult  A.  235,  106,  for  other  constituents  of  beeswax. 

Camailba  wax,  from  the  leases  of  the  camuba  tree,  melts  at  83^.  It  contains  free 
ctrjX  alcohol  and  various  acid  esters  (A.  223,  283). 

Chinese  wax  is  Ceryl  Cerotic  Bster,  C^H|,0, .  C„Hg^*  Alcoholic  potash  de- 
composes it  into  cerotic  acid  and  ceryl  alcohol. 


a.  ACID  HALOIDS,  OR  HALOID  ANHYDRIDES  OP  THE  PATTY  ACIDS. 

The  haloid  anhydrides  of  the  acids  (or  acid  haloids)  are  those 
derivatives  which  arise  in  the  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  of  acids  by 
halogens ;  they  are  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals.  They 
have  been  termed  haloid  anhydrides,  because  they  can  be  viewed 
9S  mixed  anhydrides  (p.  259)  of  the  fatty  acids  and  the  haloid  acids, 
corresponding  to  the  method  of  formation  (i)  of  the  acid  chlorides. 

Acid  Chlorides. — (i)  From  fatty  acids  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
means  of  P,Os : 

PtOi 

CH, .  cooH  +  Ha >-  CH, .  coa  +  H,0. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  a  mixture  of  an 
acid  nitrile  and  a  carboxylic  acid  or  an  anhydride  at  o^.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  the  acid  amide  is  produced  at  the  same  time  (B.  29, 
R.  87) : 

CHgCN + CH, .  COOH + 2Ha = CH, .  coNH, .  Ha  +  CH, .  coa. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aldehydes : 

CH,.  coH  +  a,=cH,.  coa  +  na. 

(4)  A  far  more  important  method  of  formation  consists  in  letting 

22 
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the  phosphorus  haloids  act  upon  the  acids  or  their  salts — just  as  the 
alkylogens  are  produced  from  the  alcohob  (p.  139) : 

(a)        CIL. COOH  +  PCL  =  CH,.  COO  +  POCL  +  HQ 

m       jOC.  COOH  +  PCL  =  3C1L.  COa  -h  POlH, 

14  aCH,.  COONm  +  POO,  =  aCH, .  COa  +  PO^Na  +  Nad 

SbonJd  there  be  an  excess  of  the  salt,  tlie  add  will  also  act  open  it  and  acjd 
anhydrides  result  (p.  2$g).    The  action,  particularly  opon  the  salu,  is  very  riolenL 

(5)  Caibon  ozychloiride  and  thionyl  chloride  (see  malonyl  chloride)  act  npon  the 
free  adds  and  their  salts  the  same  as  the  chlorides  of  phoqthonis.  Add  chlorides 
and  anhydrides  are  nodnced.  This  method  has  met  nith  technical  application  (B. 
17, 1285 ;  SI,  1267) : 

c,H,o.  OH  +  ooci,  ==  c;H,oa  +  co,  +  na. 

(6)  Acid  chloridea  are  also  pfodooed  by  the  interaction  of  phosgene  and  zinc 
alkyls  (p.  240). 

//istorica/, — UMg  and  W5b1er  obtained  the  fiitt  add  choride  in  1832,  when 
thej  treated  benxaldehyde.  C^H-CDH,  with  chlorine.  It  was  SfttMty/  chloride.  C,Hj- 
CXXn,  the  chloride  of  the  simplest  aromatic  add — ^bensoic  add.  In  1846,  Cahoors 
discovered  the  method  of  prododng  aromatic  add  chlorides  by  the  action  of  phoa- 
phoms  pentachloride  opon  monocarbozylic  acids.  Acetyl  cklonde  was  first  prepared 
m  185 1  by  Gerhardt  (A.  Sy,  63)  by  treating  sodium  acetate  with  phoq>honis  oxy- 
chloride. 

Acid  Bromides.— {l)  The  phosphorus  bromides  act  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  upon  the  latty  adds  or  their  salts.  A  mixtoie  of  amorphons  phosphorus 
and  bromine  may  be  employed  as  a  sobstitate  for  the  prepared  bromide. 

(2)  Ad  interesting  method  for  preparing  the  add  bromides  consists  in  letting  air 
act  upon  certain  bromide  deriratives  of  the  alkylens,  whereby  oxygen  will  be 
absorbed.  An  intramolecular  atomic  rearrangement  (p.  52)  takes  place  (B.  13, 
1980;  21,3356): 

O 
Unsym.  Dibromethylene,  CH,  =  CBr, >*  CH,Br .  COBr,  Bromacetyl  Bromide. 

O 
Tribromethylene,        CHBr  =  CBr, >-  CHBr, .  COBr,  Dibromacetyl  Bromide. 

Acid  Iodides. — Phosphorus  iodide  does  not  convert  the  acids  into  iodides  of  the 
acid  radicals ;  this  only  occurs  when  the  acid  anhydrides  are  employed.  They  are 
also  produced  by  the  interaction  of  acid  chlorides  and  calcium  iodide. 

Acid  Fluorides. — Acetyl  Fluoride  is  a  gas  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  phos- 
gene. It  is  formed  in  the  action  of  AgF  or  AsF,  upon  acetyl  chloride.  A  better 
procedure  consists  in  allowing  acid  chlorides  to  act  npon  anhydrous  zinc  fluoride. 

Propionyl  Fluoride,  CH, .  CH, .  COF,  boib  at  \^. 

Properties  and  Transpositions, — ^The  acid  haloids  are  sharp-smelling 
liquids,  which  fume  in  the  air.  They  are  heavier  than  water,  sink  in 
it,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  (i)  decompose,  forming  acids  and 
halogen  hydrides.  The  more  readily  soluble  the  resulting  acid  is  in 
water,  the  more  energetic  will  the  reaction  be. 

The  acid  chlorides  act  similarly  upon  many  other  bodies.  (2)  They 
yield  compound  ethers,  or  esters,  with  the  alcohols  or  alcoholates  (p. 
253).  (3)  With  salts  or  acids  they  yield  acid  anhydrides  (p.  259), 
and  (4)  with  ammonia,  the  amides  of  the  acids,  etc. 

(5)  Sodium  amalgam,  or  better,  sodium  and  oxalic  acid  (B.  a,  98), 
will  convert  the  acid  chlorides  into  aldehydes  and  alcohols  (pp.  190 
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and  113).  (6)  They  yield  ketones  and  tertiary  alcohols  when  treated 
with  the  zinc  alkyls  (pp.  209  and  113).  (7)  By  the  action  of  silver 
cyanide  they  pass  into  the  aa'i^  cyanides,  which  are  described  as  the 
nitriles  of  the  a-ketone  carboxylic  acids.  (8)  Di-  and  poly  carboxylic 
acids,  having  the  power  of  forming  anhydrides,  pass  when  treated 
with  acid  chlorides  (especially  acetyl  chloride)  into  their  anhydrides. 

Acetyl  Chloride  [Ethanoyl  Chloride],  CH, .  CO.  CI,  boils  at  55**. 
It  is  formed  according  to  the  general  methods  applied  in  the  production 
of  acid  chlorides,  and  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
(3  parts)  and  PCl^  (2  parts).  Or,  heat  P0C1|  (2  molecules)  with  acetic 
acid  (3  molecules),  as  long  as  HCl  escapes,  then  distil  (A.  175,  378). 
The  acetyl  chloride  is  purified  by  again  distilling  over  a  little  dry 
sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  colorless,  pungent-smelling  liquid  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.130  at  o®.  Water  decomposes  it  very  energetic- 
ally.    For  its  transformations,  consult  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Acetyl  chloride  forms  chlorinated  acetic  acids  with  chlorine.  Com- 
pare acetyl  acetone. 

Acetyl  Bromide  boils  at  81®. 

Acetyl  Iodide  boils  at  loS^, 

Propionyl  Chloride,  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  Q,  boils  at  8o<>;  the  6romtdf,  at  I04<», 
and  the  iodide  at  127^ 

Butyryl  Chloride,  C^H^O .  CI,  boils  at  loi®.  Aluminiam  chloride  changes  it  to 
triethylphloroglucin  (B.  27,  R.  507).  The  n-^r^mi^^f  boils  at  128®;  the  n-iodide  at 
146-140®.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  nonnal  butyl  alcohol.  Isobtttsnyl 
Chloride,  (CH,), .  CH  .  CO  .  CI,  boils  at  92'' ;  the  bromide  at  1 1 6-1 18<>. 

iBOvaleryl  Chloride,  C^H,0.C1,  boils  at  113.5-114.5°;  iht  bromide  at  143^ 
and  the  iodide  at  168®. 

Trimethyl  Acetic  Chloride,  (CH,),C .  COCl,  boils  at  105-I06®.  n-Caproyl  Chloride, 
CH,(CH,)4C0C1,  boils  at  151-153°.  Diethylacetyl  Chloride,  (C,H.),CHCOCl,  boils 
at  134-137®.     Dimethyl-ethyl  acetic  chloride,  (CH,).(C,H5)C .  COCl,  boils  at  132°. 

Consult  B.  17,  1378;  X9,  2982;  23,  2384,  for  the  chforides  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids. 


3.  ACID  ANHYDRIDES. 

The  acid  anhydrides  are  the  oxides  of  the  acid  radicals.  In  those 
of  the  monobasic  acids  two  acid  radicals  are  united  by  an  oxygen 
atom;  they  are  analogous  to  the  oxides  of  the  univalent  alcohol 
radicals — ^the  ethers. 

The  simple  anhydrides,  those  containing  two  similar  radicals,  can  as  a  general 
thing  be  distilled,  while  the  mixed  anhydrides,  with  two  dissimilar  radicals,  decom- 
pose when  thus  treated,  into  two  simple  anhydrides : 

»§S:o>°=§h:8>o+§58>o. 

Hence  they  are  not  separated  from  the  product  of  the  reaction  by  distillation,  but  are 
diMolTed  out  with  ether. 

Methods  of  Formation.— (i  a)  The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radi- 
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cals  are  allowed  to  act  on  anhydrous  salts — viz.,  the  alkali  salts  of  the 
acids : 

C,H,0 .  OK  +  C,H,0 .  a  =  ^H»o>^  +  ^^• 

(i^)  The  anhydrides  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  can  be  produced  further  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  latter  (B.  lo,  l88l). 

(2)  Phosphorus  oxychloride  (i  molecule)  acts  upon  the  dry  alkali 
salts  of  the  acids  (4  molecules).  The  acid  chloride  which  appears  in 
the  beginning  acts  immediately  upon  the  excess  of  salt : 

I  Phase:    2C,H,0 .  OK  +  POQ,         =  2C,H,0 .  CI  +  PO,K  +  KQ 
II  Phase :      C;H,0  .  OK  +  C,H,0.  Q  =  (C,H,0),0  +  KQ. 

(3)  Phosgene,  COG,»  acts  like  POG,.  In  this  reaction  acid  chlorides  are  also 
produced  (p.  258). 

(4)  A  direct  conversion  of  the  acid  chlorides  into  the  corresponding  anhydrides 
may  be  effected  by  permitting  the  former  to  «ct  upon  anhydrous  oxidic  acid  (A. 
226,  14) : 

2C,H,0C1  +  CjO^H,  =x  (C,HgO),0  +  2Ha  +  CO,  +  CO. 

Historical, — Charles  Gerhardt  (1851^  discovered  the  acid  anhydrides.  The  im- 
portant bearing  of  this  discovery  upon  tne  type  theory  has  already  been  alluded  to  in 
the  introduction. 

Properties  and  Deportment. — ^The  acid  anhydrides  are  liquids  or 
solids  of  neutral  reaction,  and  are  soluble  in  ether.  Their  boiling 
points  are  higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding  acids,  (i)  Water 
decomposes  them  into  their  constituent  acids : 

(C,H,0),0  +  H,0  =  2C,H,0 .  OH. 

(2)  With  alcohols  they  yield  the  esters : 

(C,H,0),0  +  CjHj .  OH  =  ^^|P>0  +  C,H,0 .  OH. 

(3)  Ammonia  and  primary  and  secondary  amines  convert  them 
into  amides  and  ammonium  salts : 

(CH,CO),0  +  2NH,  =  CH, .  CONH,  +  CH, .  COONH^. 

(4)  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic 
acids,  they  decompose  into  an  acid  haloid  and  free  acid : 

(C,H,0),0  +  HQ  =  C,H,0 .  a  +  C,H,0 .  OH. 

(5)  Chlorine  splits  them  up  into  acid  chlorides  and  chlorinated 
acids : 

(c,H,o),o  +  CI,  =  c,H,o .  a  +  a .  CH, .  cooh. 

(6)  Sodium  amalgam  changes  the  anhydrides  to  aldehydes  and 
primary  alcohols. 

(7)  Aldehydes  and  acid  anhydrides  combine  to  esters. 
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Acetic  Anhydride  [Ethan -add  Anhydride],  (C,H,0),0,  is  a 
mobile,  pungent-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  137^.  Its  specific  gravity 
equals  1.073  **  o°* 

To  prepare  it,  distil  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  ^3  parts)  with  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  (l  part) ;  or,  better,  employ  equal  quantities  of  ihe  salt  and 
acetyl  chloride.  , 

Propionic  Anhydride,  (C,H50),0,  boils  at  168P.  Butjrric  Anhydride  boils  at 
191-193®. 

hobtUyric  Anhydride  boils  at  181. 5®/  n-Caproic  Anhydride  boils  with  decompo- 
sition at  241-243®.  (Enanthic  Anhydride  boils  at  25S®  with  partial  decomposition. 
Pelargcmc  Anhydride  melts  at  -f'5^  vnApahniHc  anhydride  at  64®. 


4.  ACID  PBROXIDB8. 

The  peroxides  of  the  acid  radicals  are  produced  on  digesting  the  chlorides  or 
anhydrides  in  ethereal  solution  with  barium  peroxide  (Brodie,  Pogg.  Ann.,  xai,  382) 
or  by  the  action  of  ice-cold  chlorides  upon  hydrated  sodium  peroxide  (B.  29,  1726) : 

2C,H,0 .  a  +  BaO,  =r  (C,H,0),0,  +  BaQ,. 

Acetyl  Peroxide  is  a  thick  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  very  unstable,  strong,  oxidizing  agent,  separating 
iodine  from  potassium  iodide  solutions  and  decolorizing  a  solution  of  indigo.  Sun- 
light decomposes  it,  and  when  heated  it  explodes  violently.  With  barium  hydroxide 
it  yields  barium  acetate  and  barium  peroxide; 


5.  THIO-ACIDS. 

By  the  replacement  of  oxygen  in  a  monocarboxylic  acid  by  sulphur  three  cases  are 
possible: 

1.  R^  CO.  SH    Thio-acids  [Thiolic  Acids! 

2.  R^.  CS .  OH    Thionic  Acids,  compare  Tniamides 

3.  R^.  CS .  SH    Dithionic  Acids  [Thiondiiolic  Acids]. 

Aliphatic  acids  of  the  first  kind  alone  are  known.  The  first  thio-acid — thiacetic 
acid^  CH,.  COSH, — was  obtained  by  Kekul^  (A.  go,  309)  when  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide  acted  upon  acetic  acid.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  the  P^Sj  with  half  its  weight 
of  coarse  pieces  of  glass : 

5C,H,0 .  OH  +  P,Sj  ==  5C,H,0 .  SH  +  PA- 

The  thio-anhydrides  arise  in  the  same  manner  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide 
upon  the  acid  anhydrides.  The  thio-acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides 
upon  potassium  sulphydrate.  The  disagreeably-smelling  thio-acids  correspond  to  the 
thio-aicohols  or  mercaptans  (p.  149),  their  sulphanhydrides  to  the  acid  anhydrides 
and  the  simple  sulphides,  and  their  disulphides  to  the  peroxides  and  alkyl  disulphides : 

CH, .  CH^H  CH, .  COSH  CH, .  CO.H 

Ethyl  Mercaptan  Thiacctlc  Add  Acetic  Acid 

(CH, .  CH,),S  (CH, .  CO),S  (CH,CO),0 

Ethyl  Salphide  Thiacetic  Anhydride  Acetic  Anhydride 

(CH, .  CH,),S,  (CH, .  CO),S,  (CH,  .  CO),0, 

BthyiDisulphidc  Acetyl  Disulphide  Acetyl PeroaOde. 
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The  esters  are  obUioed  when  the  alkylogens  react  with  the  salts  of  the  thio-acids, 
and  by  letting  the  acid  chlorides  act  upon  the  mercaptans  or  mercaptides. 

They  also  appear  in  the  decomposition  of  alkylic  isothio-acetanilides  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid : 

CH,.C^         * +h,o  =  ch,.co.s.c,H5  +  nh,.c;h4. 

Bthyt-itotbio-AceUnilide  Tbio-acctic  Ester  Aniline. 

Concentrated  canstic  potash  decomposes  the  esters  into  fatty  acids  and  mercaptans. 

Thiacetic  Acid  [EthanioUacid\  CH,COSH,  is  a  coloriess  liqnid,  boiling  at 
93®.  Its  specific  gravity  at  lo**  is  1.074.  Its  odor  resembles  those  of  acetic  acid 
and  hydrogen  solphide.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  This  acid  has  been  recommended  as  a  very  convenient  substitute  for 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  analytical  operations  (B.  a8,  R.  616).  The  lead  salt,  (C,Hg- 
O .  S),Pb,  crystallizes  in  minute  needles,  and  readily  decomposes  with  the  formation 
of  lead  sulphide.     The  ethyl  ester,  C,H,0 .  S .  CLH^,  boils  at  I  IS**. 

Acetyl  Sulphide,  (C,H,0),S,  is  a  heavy,  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water.  It  boils 
at  157®.  Water  gradually  decomposes  it  into  acetic  and  thiacetic  acids  (B.  24, 
3548,  4251). 

Acetyl  Disulphide,  (C^H,0),S,,  is  formed  when  acetyl  chloride  acts  upon 
potassium  disulphide,  or  iodme  upon  the  salts  of  the  thio-acid. 


e.  ACID  AMIDBS. 

These  correspond  to  the  amines  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  The  hydro- 
gen of  ammonia  can  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals,  forming  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  acid  amides : 

CH, .  CO .  NH,  (CH. .  CO),NH  (CH, .  CO),N 

Acetamide  (primary)  Dlacetamide  (secondary)         Triacetamide  (tertiary). 

Recently  the  idea  has  been  expressed  that  the  constitution  of  the  primary  add 

.OH 
amides  might  be  represented  by  the  formula  R^.  C^        (compare  benzamide),  from 

which  the  imido-ethers  (p.  269)  are  derived. 

The  hydrogen  of  primary  and  secondary  amines,  like  that  of  am- 
monia, can  be  replaced  by  acid  residues,  giving  rise  to  mixed  amides. 

General  Methods  of  Formation. — (i)  The  dry  distillation  of  the 
ammonium  salts  of  the  acids  of  this  series.  A  more  abundant  yield 
is  obtained  by  merely  heating  the  ammonium  salts  to  about  230^ 
(B.  15,  979),  (Kandig,  1858).  (This  method  was  first  applied  (1830) 
by  Dumas  to  ammonium  oxalate  with  the  production  of  oxamide). 
This  procedure  is  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  volatile  amides: 

C,H,0 .  O .  NH^  =  C,H,0 .  NH,  +  H,0. 
Ammonium  Acetate  Acetamide. 

A  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  and  ammonium  chloride  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ammonium  salts.  Consult  B.  27,  848,  upon  the  velocity  and  limit  of  the  auide 
production. 

(2)  The  action  of  ammonia,  primary  and  secondary  amines  upon 
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the  esters  (by  this  procedure  Liebig,  in  18341  obtained  oxamide  from 
oxalic  ester) : 

CHjCO .  O .  C,H,  +  NH,  =  CH,CO .  NH,  +  C^H^ .  OH 

AceUmide 

CHgCO .  O .  C,H,  +  C,H, .  NH,  ==  C,H,a^NH  +  CjHj .  OH. 

C.H5 
Etoyl  Acetamide. 

This  18  a  reacdon  that  frequently  takes  place  in  the  cold ;  it  is  best,  howeTer,  to 
apply  heat  to  the  alcoholic  solution. 

It  is  one  of  the  so-called  reTersible  reactions,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  alcohols 
upon  acid  amides  again  produces  esters  and  ammonia  (B.  aa,  24). 

(3)  By  the  action  (a)  of  acid  haloids^  (Ji)  of  acid  afihydrides  upon 
ammonia,  primary  and  secondary  alkylamines.  (This  method  Liebig 
and  Wdhler  first  used  in  1832  to  prepare  benzamide  from  benzoyl 
chloride.) : 

(3fl)  CH, .  COa  +  2NH,  =  CH, .  CONH,  +  NH^ 

Acetamide 

CH, .  COCl  +  2NH,C,H,  =  CH,.  CONH .  C,Hj  +  N(C,H,)Ha 

Ethyl  Acetamide 

CH,.  COCl  +  2NH(C,H,),  =  CH, .  C0N(C,H5),  +  N(C,H,),H,a 

ZNethyl  Acetamide. 

This  method  is  especially  well  adapted  for  obtaining  the  amides  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids  (B.  15,  1728) : 

\zf)  (CH, .  C0),0  -h  2NH,  =  CH, .  CONH,  +  CH, .  COjNH. 

(CH, .  C0),0  +  2NH,C,H,  =  CH, .  CONHC,H,  +  CH, .  CO,NH,C,H,. 

(4)  The  addition  of  one  molecule  of  water  to  the  nitriles  of  the 

acids: 

CH, .  CN  4.  H,0  (iSqO)  =  CH, .  CO .  NH,. 
Acetonitrile  Acetamide. 

This  addition  of  water  frequently  occurs  in  the  cold  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  mixini;  the  nitrile  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (B.  10,  1061).  Hydrogen  peroxide  in  alkaline  solution  also  converts 
the  nitriles,  with  libcaration  of  oxygen,  into  amides  (B.  x8,  355).  For  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  nitrile  and  fatty  acid  see  (2)  formation  of  acid 
chlorides. 

(5)  The  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids  with  potassium  sulphocyanide : 

2C,H,0 .  OH  +  CN .  SK  =  C,H,0 .  NH,  +  C,H,0 .  OK  +  COS. 

Simply  heating  the  mixture  is  more  practical  (6.  x6,  2291 ;  15,  978).  In  making 
acetamide  glacial  acetic  add  and  ammonium  sulphocyanide  are  heated  together  for 
seTeral  days.     In  this  reaction  the  aromatic  adds  yield  nitriles. 

(6)  By  the  interaction  of  fatty  adds  and  carbylamines  (p.  236)  : 

2CH, .  COOH  +  C :  N .  CH,  =  H  .  CONHCH,  +  (CH,CO),0. 

Methyl  Formamide. 

(7)  By  the  action  of  the  fatty  acids  upon  isocyanic  acid  esters  (see  these)  : 

CH, .  COOH  +  CON .  C,H,  =  CH, .  CONHC,H,  +  CO,. 
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Secondary  9Xi^  tertiary  amides  are  obtained  (i)  by  heating  primary  acid  amides 
(B.  23,  2394),  the  alkyl  cyanides  or  nitriles  with  acids,  or  acid  anhydrides,  to  200^: 

CH,:  CONH,  +  (CHgCO),©  =  (CH,.  CO),NH  +  CH,.  COOH 

CHjCN  +  CH, .  COOH  =  (CH,CO),NH 

Diacetamide 

CH, .  CN  +  (CH,CO),0  =  (CH,CO),N. 

Triacetamide. 

(2)  The  secondary  amides  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  primary  amides  with 
dry  hydrogen  chloride : 

2C,H,0 .  NH,  +  HCl  =  (C,H,0),NH  +  NH^Q. 

Diacetamide. 

(3)  Mixed  amides  are  further  produced  by  the  action  of  esters  of  ordinary  isocyanic 
add  upon  acid  anhydrides : 

CO :  N .  CjHj  +  (C,H,0),0  =  ^h  0>^  *  ^"^  +  ^^«- 

Ethyl  Diacetamide. 

Properties  and  Behavior, — ^The  amides  of  the  fatty  acids  are  usually 
solid,  crystalline  bodies,  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
lower  members  are  also  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  As  they  contain  the  basic  amido-group  they  are 
able  to  unite  directly  with  acids,  forming  salt-like  derivatives  {e,  g,, 
C,H,0 .  NH, .  NO.H  and  (CH.CO  .  NH,), .  HCl),  but  these  are  not  very 
stable,  because  the  basic  character  of  the  amido-group  js  strongly 
neutralized  by  the  acid  radical.  Furthermore,  the  acid  radical  imparts 
to  the  NH,-group  the  power  of  exchanging  a  hydrogen  atom  with 
metals,  e,  g,^  mercury  or  sodium  (B.  23,  3037),  forming  metallic 
derivatives,  e.g.,  (CH, .  CO  .  NH), .  Hg — mercury  acetamide,  analo- 
gous to  the  isocyanates  (from  isocyanic  acid,  CO :  NH),  and  the  salts 
of  the  imides  of  dibasic  acids. 

The  union  of  the  amido-group  with  the  acid  radicals  (the  group 
CO)  is  very  feeble  in  comparison  with  its  union  with  the  alkyls  in 
the  amines  (p.  159).  The  amides,  therefore,  readily  absorb  water 
and  pass  into  ammonium  salts,  or  acids  and  ammonia,  (i)  Heating 
with  water  effects  this,  although  it  is  more  easily  accomplished  by 
boiling  with  alkalies  or  acids.  This  is  a  reaction  which  is  not  infre- 
quently termed  saponification  (p.  239). 

CH,.  CO.  NH,  +  H,0  =  CH,.  CO.  OH  +  NH,. 

Acid  amides,  saponifying  with  difBculty,  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
this  cold  solution  sodium  nitrite  is  added  (B.  a8,  2783). 

(2)  Nitrous  acid  decomposes  the  primary  amides  similarly  to  the 
primary  amines  (p.  166) : 

C,H,0 .  NH,  +  NO,H  =  C,H,0  .  OH  -f  N,  +  H,0. 

(3)  Bromine  in  alkaline  solution  changes  the  primary  amides  to 
bromamides  (B.  15,  407  and  752)  : 

C,H,0 .  NH,  +  Br,  =  C,H,0 .  NHBr  +  HBr, 
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which  then  form  amines  (p.  163).  (4)  On  heating  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  or  with  the  chloride,  they  part  with  one  molecule  of  water 
and  become  nitriles  (cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals)  : 

CH,.  CO.  NH,  =  CH,.  CN+  H,0. 

In  this  action  a  replacement  of  an  oxjgen  atom  by  two  chlorine  atoms  takes  place ; 
the  resulting  chlorides,  like  CH, .  (XH,.  NH„  then  lose,  upon  further  heating,  two 
molecules  of  CIH  with  the  formation  of  nitriles. 


Formamide,  H .  CONH,.    See  p.  227. 

Acetamide  [Ethanamide],  CH,CO .  NH,,  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  melts  at  82-83^,  and  boils  at  222^  undecomposed.  It  dis- 
solves with  ease  in  water  and  alcohol.  In  explaining  the  methods  of 
producing  the  amides,  and  in  illustrating  their  deportment,  acetamide 
was  presented  as  the  example.  Dumas,  Leblanc,  and  Malaguti  first 
prepared  it  in  1847,  ^Y  allowing  ammonia  to  act  upon  acetic  ester. 

AeetmethylamitUy  CH. .  CONHCH^  melts  at  7%^  and  boils  at  2o6<* ;  acetdimeihyi- 
amUe,  CH, .  CO .  N(CH,),,  boils  at  l65.5<>;  acetethylamide  boils  at  205^';  acet- 
diethylamide  ho\U  at  i85-l86<».  Methylene  diacetamide,  CH,(NHCOCH,)„  melts 
at  I96«>  and  boils  at  288®  (B.  25.  310).  Chloralacetamide,  CCl,CH(OH)NHCOCH„ 
melts  at  117°  (B.  10,  168).  Acetamide  and  butylchlond  yield  two  isomeric  com- 
pounds melting  at  158®  and  170**  respectively  (B.  25,  1690). 

Diacetamide^  (C,H,0),NH,  b  readily  soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  77°,  and  boils  at 
222.5-223.5^.     (Preparation ,  p.  264.) 

Methyldiacetamide,  (CH,CO),N.  CH,,  boils  at  I92<>.  Ethyldiacetamide  boils  at 
185-192^. 

Triacetamidey  (C,H,0),N,  melts  at  78-79^.     (Preparation,  p.  264.) 

AceUhloramide^  CH^CONHQ,  melts  at  1 10°. 

Acetbromatnidey  CH,CONHBr  -}-  H,0,  forms  large  plates,  and  melts  in  an  anhy- 
drous condition  at  108^  (B.  23,  2395). 

Higher  homologous  primary  Acid  Amides  : 

Propionamide  melts  at  75**  and  boils  at  210^. 

n-Butyramide  fuses  at  115®  and  boils  at  216^.  Isobutyramide  fuses  at  128^  and 
boils  at  216-220^. 

n-Valeramide  fuses  at  114-116^ 

Trimethylacetamide  melts  at  153-154°  and  boils  at  212°;  n-Capronamide 
melts  at  100^  and  boils  at  225®;  Methyl-n-propylacetamide  melts  at  95^; 
Methyl-isopropylacetamide  melts  at  129^;  Isobutylacetamide  melts  at  120**; 
Diethylacetamide  melts  at  105^  and  boils  at  230-235<* ;  CBnanthmmide  melu  at 
950and  boils  at  250-258^;  n-Caprylamide  melts  at  105-106^;  PeUurgonaoiide 
melts  at  92-93^  ;  n-Caprinamide  melts  at  98^. 

Laaramide  fuses  at  102^  and  boils  at  199-200^  (12.5  mm.) ;  Tridecylamide 
melts  at  98.5" ;  Myriatamide,  at  102°,  and  boils  at  217^  (12  mm.) ;  Palmitamide, 
at  106^,  and  boils  at  235-236^  (12  mm.) ;  Stearamide  melts  at  108.5-109®  and 
boils  at  250-25I*  (12  mm.)  (B.  X5,  977, 1729 ;  xg,  1433  ;  24,  2781 ;  26,  2840). 


7.  ACID  HYDRAZIDB8. 

Aeethydraxide,  CH,  .  CO .  NH  .  NH„  melts  at  62^.    AcetbenuUhydra%ine^  CH.  .- 
CO .  NH .  N :  CH  .  C^H^,  melts  at  I34<>  (B.  28,  R.  242). 

n 
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t.  THE  FATTY  ACID  NITRIUn  OR  ALKTL  CTAMIDBa. 

These  are  compounds  in  which  one  carbon  atom,  combined  with  an 
alkyl  group  R^C=,  a  residue  present  in  every  fatty  acid,  replaces  the 
three  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia,  e,  ^.^CHsC  =  N,  acetonitrile.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  tdtrile  bases  (tertiary  amines  and  amides)  the  nitrogen 
atom  is  also  joined  with  three  valences  to  carbon,  but  three  aUcyl 
residues  are  in  union  with  three  different  carbon  atoms. 

The  acid  nitriles  are  also  called  alkyl  cyanides^  because  they  can  be 
viewed  as  aikyi  ethers  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  H .  C  =  N. 

Being  intermediate  steps  in  the  synthesis  of  the  fatty  acids  from  the 
alcohols f  these  nitriles  merit  especiad  consideration. 

The  following  general  methods  answer  for  their  preparation : 

(i)  Nucleus-synthesis  from  the  alcohols  :  (a)  by  heating  the  alkyl- 
ogens  with  potassium  cyanide  in  alcoholic  solution  to  loo^ ;  (Ji)  by 
distillation  of  a  potassium  alkyl  sulphate  with  potassium  cyanide 
(hence  the  name  alJ^l  cyanides) : 

{la)  CjHjI  +  CNK  =  CjHj .  CN  +  KI 

(i*)S04<^^  +  CNK  =  CjH^.CN  +  K^4. 

Isocymidcs  (p.  235)  fonn  in  slight  amount  in  the  first  reaction.  For  their  re- 
moral  shake  the  distillate  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  unpleasant  odor 
of  the  isocyanides  has  disappeared,  then  neutralize  with  soda  and  dry  the  nitriles 
with  calcium  chloride. 

(2)  By  heating  alkyl  isocyanides  or  alkyl  cart>ylamines  (p.  237) : 

CH, .  CH, .  NC ^ >-  CHjCH^CN. 

(3)  The  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  salts  of  the  acids  with  PiO», 
or  some  other  dehydrating  agent : 

CH,.  CO.  O.  NH4  —  2H,0  =  CH, .  CN. 
Ammonium  Acetate  Acetonitrile. 

This  method  of  production  explains  why  these  cyanides  are  termed 
acid  nitriles.  The  corresponding  acid  amide  is  an  intermediate 
product. 

(4)  By  the  removal  of  water  from  the  amides  of  the  acids  when 
these  are  heated  with  PjOj,  PjS, — or  phosphoric  chloride  (see  amid- 
chlorides,  p.  268) : 

CH,.  CO.  NH,  -f  pa.  =    CH,.  CN  -}-  POC1,  +  2Ha 
5CH, .  CO .  NH,  +  PjS,  =  5CH, .  CN  +  P,0,    -f  5H,S. 

(5)  Primary  amines,  containing  more  than  five  carbon  atoms,  are 
converted,  by  caustic  potash  and  bromine,  into  nitriles : 

C,H,.CH,NH.  -f-  2Br,  -f  2KOH  =  C^H,,CH,NBr,  -f  2KBr  +  2H,0 
C,Hi,CH,NBr,  +  2KOH  =  C^H^CN  -f  2kBr  +  2H,0 
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As  the  primary  amines  can  be  obtained  from  acid  amides  containing 
a  carbon  atom  more,  these  reactions  will  serve  for  the  breaking-down 
of  the  fatty  acids  (p.  343). 

(6)  Nttriles  result  when  aldoximes  are  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  or  with 
thionyl  chloride  (B.  a8,  R.  227) : 

CH,CH  =  N .  OH  4-  (CHjCO),©  =  CH,CSN  +  aCH, .  COOH. 

(7)  On  the  application  of  heat  to  cyanacetic  acid  and  alkylised  cyanacetic  acid 
nitriles  result : 

CN .  CH,.  CO,H  =  CN.  CH,  +  COy 

The  nitriles  occur  already  formed  in  bone-oils. 

Historical. — Pelouze  (1834^  discovered  propionitrile  on  distilling  barium  ethyl 
sulphate  with  potassium  cyaniae  (A.  xo,  249).  Dumas  (1847)  obtained  acetonitrile 
by  distilling  ammonium  acetate  alone,  or  with  P^O^ ;  the  same  occurred  with  the 
latter  reagent  and  acetamide  (p.  265).  Dumas,  Malaguti  and  Leblanc  (A.  64,  334) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Frankland  and  Kolbe  (A.  65,  269,  288,  299)  on  the  other, 
demonstrated  (1847)  the  conversion  of  the  nitriles  into  their  corresponding  acids  by 
means  of  caustic  potash  or  dilute  acids,  and  thus  showed  what  importance  the  add 
nitriles  possessed  for  synthetic  organic  chemistry. 


Properties  and  Behavior, — ^The  nitriles  are  liquids,  usually  insoluble 
in  water,  possessing  an  ethereal  odor,  and  distilling  without  decompo- 
sition. 

Their  reactions  are  based  upon  the  easy  disturbance  of  the  triple 
union  between  nitrogen  and  carbon.  They  are  mostly  additive  reac- 
tions. Add  nitriles  may  be  viewed  as  unsaturated  compounds^  in  the 
same  sense  as  aldehydes  and  ketones  (pp.  38,  187).  Their  neutral  char- 
acter distinguishes  them  from  prussic  acid,  the  nitrile  of  formic  acid. 
In  respect  to  this  transposition  of  their  C=N-group  they  resemble  the 
nitrile  of  formic  acid. 

(1)  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  them  into  primary  amines  (Mendius).  This  reduc- 
tion is  most  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  metallic  sodium  and  absolute  alcohol 

(B.  22,  812). 

(2)  The  nitriles  can  unite  with  the  halogen  hydrides,  forming  amide  and  imide 
haloids. 

(3)  Under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  take 
up  water  and  become  acid  amides  (p.  262).  When  heated  to  100^ 
with  water  the  acid  amides  first  formed  absorb  a  second  molecule  of 
water  and  change  to  the  fatty  acid  and  ammonia.  The  nitriles  are 
more  readily  saponified  by  heating  them  with  alkalies  or  dilute  acids 
(hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid).  Esters  are  produced  when  the  acids, 
in  a  solution  of  absolute  alcohol,  act  upon  the  nitriles. 


i 


4^  The  nitriles  form  thiamides  with  H.S  (p.  269).  I 

5)  They  combine  with  alcohols  and  HCl  to  imido-ethers  (p.  269). 
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(6)  'With  monolMsic  adds  and  acid  aiib3rdrides  tbey  yield  seoondarj  and  totiarj 
amides  (p.  264). 

(7)  Ine  Ditriles  become  amidines  with  ammonia  and  the  amines  (p.  270). 

(8)  Hydrozybuiine  onites  with  them  to  iorm  amidorimcs  (p.  271).  Metallic 
sodram  induces  in  them  peculiar  polymerizations.  In  ethereal  solotion,  dimolecolar 
nitriles  result:  imida ci  fi-ketonu  niiriUs.  All  these  reactions  depend  opon  the 
additive  power  of  the  nitriles,  the  triple  caihon-nitrogen  union  being  broken.  If, 
howerer,  iodinm  acts  upon  the  pure  nitriles  at  a  temperature  of  150®  the  pioducts  are 
tnmoUcularniiriUSfWf>'CiXLtdcyan£thin€s  {sat  these),  pyHmidi^ 

2CH,CN >-  CHj.qNH).  CH,.  CN 

Iiiiido«cetic  Nitrile 


3CH,CN 


N— qCH,)=N 

CH, .  C— CH=C .  NHy 
Cyanethine  (see  this). 


Acetonitrile,  Methyl  Cyanide  [Ethan-nitrile],  CH, .  CN,  melts  at 
— 41^  C,  boils  at  8i.6^y  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.789  (15^)9  and  is  a 
liquid  with  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  distilling 
acetamide  with  PsO«.  Consult  the  general  description  of  acid  nitriles 
for  its  methods  of  formation,  its  history  and  its  transposition  reac- 
tions. It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that  acetonitrile  can  be 
produced  from  prussic  acid  and  diazomethane  (B.  28,  857). 

Higher  Homologous  Nitriles. — Propionitrile,  Ethyl  Cyanide  [IVopan- 
oitrile],  C,Hj.  CN,  boils  at  98**.     Its  specific  gravity  equals  0.801  (o^). 

n-6utyronitrile  boils  at  118. 5®,  and  has  the  odor  of  bitter-almond  oil.  Iso- 
btttyronitrile  boils  at  107^.  n- Valeronitrile  boils  at  140.4^ ;  isopropylacetonitrile 
boils  at  129^;  methyl-ethylacetonitrileboikat  125^;  trimethylacetonitrile  melts 
at  i5-i6<»  and  boils  at  io5-io6<>.  Isobutylacetonitrile  boils  at  154°;  diethyl- 
acetonitrile  boils  at  I44~I46^  ;  dimethyl-ethylacetonitrile  boils  at  128-130® ; 
n-oenanthylnitrile  boils  at  175-178®;  n-caprilonitrile  boils  at  198-200®;  pelar- 
gonitrile  boils  at  214-216®;  methyl-n-hexylacetonitrile  boils  at  206®;  lauio- 
nitrile  boils  at  198®  (100  mm.);  tridecylonitrile  boils  at  275®;  myristonitrile 
melts  at  19®  and  lx>ils  at  226.5®  {^^  mm.) ;  palmitonitrile  melts  at  29®  and  boils 
at  251.5®  (100  mm.) ;  cetyl  cyanide  melts  at  53® ;  stearonitrile  melts  at  41®  and 
boils  at  274.5®  (ic^  mm.). 

Several  classes  of  compounds  bear  genetic  relations  to  the  acid  amides 
and  nitriles,  but  these  will  be  considered  after  the  nitriles. 


9.  AMID-CHLORIDBS  and  10.  IICID-CHLORIDES  (Wallach,  A.  184,  x). 

The  amid-chlorides  are  the  first  unstable  products  arising  in  the  action  of  PCIg 
upon  acid  amides.  They  part  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  become  imid'Chlorides, 
which  by  a  further  separation  of  hydrochloric  acid  yield  nitriles : 

.NH,     pcu                vNH,   _Ha            ^NH    -hci 
CH,CC         >-CH,CX.Cl     >-CH,Cf^       >- CH,CSN 

•^^  •  \ci  \a 

Acetamide  (AceUmid-chloride)        (Acetimid-chloride)  Acetonitrile. 
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The  addition  of  HCl  to  the  nitriles  produces  the  imid-chlorides.  Hydrogen  bromide 
•nd  hydrogen  iodide  add  themselTes  more  readily  than  hydrogen  chloride  to  nitriles 
(6.25,2541): 

.NH  /NH,  NH, 

^Br  \Br  \l 

Acetimid-bromide  Acetamid-bromide  Acetamid-iodidc. 

If  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amid-group  be  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical,  the  imid- 
chlorides  will  be  more  stable.  On  heating,  however,  they  lose  hydrochloric  acid  in 
part  and  pass  into  chlorinated  bases. 

(i)  Water  changes  the  imid-chlorides  back  into  acid  amides.  The  chlorine  atom 
of  these  bodies  is  as  reactive  as  the  chlorine  atom  of  the  acid  chlorides.  (2)  Am- 
monia and  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  change  the  imid-chlorides  to  amidines 
(see  below).    (3)  Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  the  imid-chlorides  into  thiamides. 

IX.  IMIDO-ETHSRS*<Pinner,  B.  x6,  353, 1654;  17,  184,  aooa). 

The  imido-ethers  may  be  regarded  as  the  esters  of  the  imido-acids,  R^.  ^^qh 

a  formula  which  has,  in  recent  times,  been  proposed  for  the  acid  amides  (p.  262  ); 
compare  also  the  thiamides. 

1  he  hydrochlorides  of  the  Imido-ethera  are  produced  by  the  action  of  HQ  upon 
an  ethereal  mixture  of  a  nitrile  with  an  alcohol  (in  molecular  quantities) : 

^NH . HQ 
CH,.  CN  +  C,H. . OH  4-  HQ  =  CH,.  Cf 

^O .  C,Hj. 
Acetimido-ether. 

Pormimido-ether  (p.  232),  Acetimido-ethyl  Ether,  when  liberated  from  its 
HQ-salt  by  means  of  NaOH,  is  a  peculiar-smelling  liquid.  Ammonia  and  the  amines 
ooovert  the  imido-ethers  into  amtdines. 


is.  THIAMIDB8. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  acid  amides  (p.   262),  so  here  with  the  thiamides  two 
formulas  are  possible : 

,NH,  NH,  ^NH  .HH 

The  thiamides  are  formed  (i)  by  letting  phosphorus  sulphide  act  upon  the  acid 
amides  (p^  262)  ;  (2)  by  the  addition  of  H,S  to  the  nitrOes  : 

CH, .  CN  +  H,S  =  CH, .  CS .  NH,. 
Acctonitrile  Thiacetamide. 

(1)  The  thiamides  are  readily  broken    up  into  fatty  acids,  SH„   NH,  and 
amines. 

(2)  They  yield  thiasole  derivatives  with  chloracetic  ester^  chloracetone,  and 
similar  bodies. 

(3^  Ammonia  converts  them  into  amidines. 

(4)  The  action  of  hydroxylamine  results  in  the  production  of  oxamidines. 
Thiacetamide    melts  at    108°  (A.  192,  46;   B.  xx,  340).      Thiopropionamide 
melts  at  4^^3°  (A.  259,  229). 

*  The  Imido-ethers  and  their  Derivatives,  A.  Pinner,  1892. 


i: 
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S3.  AMIDINS8,  R.Ct'  (A.  184,  I2X  ;    xya,  46). 

The  amidines,  containing  an  amid-  and  imid-group,  whose  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaceable  by  alkyls,  may  be  considered  derivatives  of  the  acid  amides,  in  which  the 
carbonyl  oxygen  is  replaced  by  the  imid-group  : 

CH, .  CONH,  CH,C(NH)NH,. 

Acetamide  Acetamidine. 

They  are  produced : 

(i)  From  the  imid-chlorides  and  thiamides,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
amines. 

'2)  From  the  nitriles  by  heating  them  with  ammonium  chloride. 

[3)  From  the  amides  of  the  acids  when  treated  with  HCl  (B.  15,  ao8) : 

2CH, .  CO .  NH,  =  CH,C^         +  CH, .  CO,H. 

(4)  From  the  imido-ethers  (p.  269)  when  acted  upon  with  aomionia  and  amines 
(B.  16,1647;  17,179). 

The  amidines  are  mono -acid  bases.  In  a  free  condition  they  are  quite  unstable. 
The  action  of  various  reagents  on  them  induces  water  absorption,  the  imid-group 
splits  off,  and  acids  or  amides  of  the  acids  su'e  regenerated. 

/9-Ketonic  esters  convert  them  mto  pyrimidinest  e.g.^  acetamidine  hydrochloride 
and  aceto-acetic  ester  yield  dimethyl-ethoxypyyimidint^  melting  at  192^  (compare 
polym.  acetonitrile,  p.  268) : 

/NH        COCH,  ^N— CT ^CH, 

CHjCf          +  .                            =  CHjCf         ^H  +  2H,0. 

^NH,      CH, .  CO .  OCjH,  ^N=C^^ OC,H, 

Ponnamidine  (p.  232). 

Acetamidine  (Acediamine),  Ethenylamidine^  CH,C(NH,)NH.  Itshydrochlofic 
acid  salt  melts  at  163^.  The  acetamidine,  separated  by  alkalies,  reacts  strongly 
alkaline  and  readily  breaks  up  into  NH,  and  acetic  acid. 

_^N.OH 
14.  H YDROXAMIC  ACIDS,  R .  C^ 

^OH 

These  are  produced  when  free  hydroxylamine,  or  its  hydrochloride,  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  acid  amides,  esters  and  acid  chlorides.  They  contain  the  isonitroso-group 
in  the  place  of  the  carbonyl  oxygen  (B.  22,  2854)  : 

^N.OH 
CH, .  CO.  NH,  +  NH,.  OH  =  CH,.  Cf  +  NH,. 

^OH 
Acet-hydroxamic  Acid. 

They  are  crystalline  compounds,  acid  in  character,  and  form  an  insoluble  copper  salt 
in  ammoniacal  copper  solutions.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  cherry-red  color  to  both 
their  acid  and  neutral  solutions. 

Acet-hydroxamic  Acid,  CH, .  C(N .  OH) .  OH,  with  XH,0,  melts  at  59^  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

/N.OH 
15.  NITROLIC  ACIDS,  R .  C<  (p.  157). 

^NO, 

As  these  bodies  are  genetically  related  tor  the  mononitro-paraffins,  they  have  already 
been  discussed  immediately  after  them. 
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/N.OH 
It,  AllIDOXIilBS  or  OXAMIDINB8,  R .  Cf 

Tbete  oompoonds  may  be  regarded  as  amidines,  in  which  an  H  atom  of  the 
amid-  or  imid -group  has  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  They  are  formed :  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the  amidines  (p.  270);  by  the  addition  of  hydroxylamine 
to  the  nitriles  (B.  17,  2746)  : 

NH, 


/ 

OH 
Acctonitrile  Ethenylamidozime. 


CH,.  CN  +  NH,.  OH  =  CH,.  q^  , 


and  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  thlamides  (B.  xg,  x668) : 

NH, 
CH,.  CS.  NH,  +  NH,OH  =  CH,.  C^  -f  H^ 

^N.OH 

The  amidoximes  are  crystalline,  very  unstable  compoimds,  which  readily  break 
down  into  hydroxylamine,  and  the  add  amides  or  acids. 

Methenyl-amidozime,  Fonnamidoxime  or  Isnretine  (p.  233). 

Bthenyl-amidozime,  CH, .  C^  ,  melts  at  135®.    Hezenyl-amidozime 

^NH, 
melts  at  48^.     Heptenyl-amidoxime  melts  at  48-49^  (B.  25,  R.  637).     LAurin- 
amidoxime  melts  at  92-92.5^.    Myristin-amidozinie  melts  at  97®.     Palmitin- 
amidozime  melts  at  lox .5-102^.    Stearin-amidozime  melts  at  106-106.5^  (B. 
a6,  2844). 

When  the  aromatic  derivatiyes  are  discussed  we  shall  again  meet  with  bodies  be- 
longing to  the  classes  which  have  just  been  considered,  vis.,  the  imid-chhrides, 
imido-ethers^  thiamides^  amidints^  hydroxamic  acids  and  amidoximes.  The 
aromatic  primary  amines,  e,g.f  aniline  and  taluidine^  are  not  only  prepared  techni- 
cally on  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  more  readily  accessible  than  the  primary,  aliphatic 
bases,  and  are  more  easily  handled  because  of  their  slighter  volatility.  Beginning 
with  them,  phenylated,  etc. ,  derivatiYes  of  the  aliphatic  imid-chlorides  have  been 
prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues  are  excellent  material 
for  the  study  of  the  carboxyl  derivatives  of  a  monocarboxylic  acid.  This  acid  im- 
parts the  power  of  crystallization  to  many  of  its  compounds,  and  that,  again,  renders 
easy  the  work  with  them.  Hence,  the  corresponding  aromatic  derivatives  supple- 
ment the  aliphatic  imid-chlorides,  etc. 


HALOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  PATTY  ACIDS. 

The  reactions  leading  to  the  substituted  fatty  acids  are  partly  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  halogen  substitution 
products  of  the  paraffins. 

(i\  Direct  substOtUum  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrocarbon  residue,  joined  to  car- 
boxyl, by  halogens. 

(a)  Qilorine  in  sunlight,  or  with  the  addition  of  water  and  iodine,  or  sulphur  (B. 
as,  R.  797),  or  phosphorus  (B.  24,  2209). 
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Bromine  in  snnligfat,  or  with  the  addition  of  water  in  a  closed  tube  at  a 
more  elevated  temperature,  or  with  the  addition  of  sulphur  (B.  35,  33x1),  or  phos- 
phorus (B.  24,  2209). 

(c)  Iodine  with  iodic  add,  or  brom-fatty  acids  with  potassium  iodide. 

The  oM  chlorides f  bromides^  or  acid  anhydrides  are  more  readily  substituted  than 
the  free  adds.  When  chlorine  or  bromine,  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  acts 
upon  the  fatty  adds  (method  of  Hell-Volhard),  add  chlorides  and  bromides  result; 
these  then  are  subjected  to  substitution.  The  final  products  are  halogen-add  chlo- 
rides or  halogen-add  bromides : 

3CH, .  CO,H  -h  P  +  iiBr  =  3CH,Br .  COBr  +  HPO|  +  sHBr. 

However,  substitution  only  takes  place  in  a  mono-alkyl  or  dialkyl -acetic  add  at 
the  a-carbon  atom.  Hence,  trimethylacetic  acid  cannot  be  chlorinated  or  brominated. 
Consequently  the  deportment  of  a  fatty  add  towards  chlorine  or  bromine  and  phos- 
phorus indicates  whether  or  not  a  trialkyl-acetic  acid  is  present  (B.  24,  2209). 

(2)  Addition  ef  Haloid  Acids  to  Unsaturaled  MonocarboxyUc  Acids, — The  halogen 
enters  at  a  point  as  far  as  possible  from  the  carboxyl  group,  e.  g. : 

{"^  >  CH,a .  CH, .  CO,H       /3-Chlor. ) 
""''>  CHjBr .  CH, .  CO,H       /3-Brom-  \  propionic  acid. 
"'  >  CH,I .  CH,.  CO,H         /3-Iodo-  J 

(3)  Addition  of  Halogens  to  Unsaturaled  Monocarboxylic  Acids. — ^Whenerer  passible 
the  oilorine  is  allowed  to  act  in  a  CQ4  solution.  Bromine  often  adds  itself  without 
the  help  of  a  solvent,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  water,  CS^,  gladal  acetic  add  and 
chloroform. 

(4)  Action  of  the  haloid  acids  (a)  upon  oxymonocarboxylic  acids : 

"^  AddT"''    CH,(OH)CH,CO,H  ^>  CH,a .  CH, .  CO,H      ^^^hlorpropionic 

HBr 
Lactic  Add :    CH,CH{OH)CO,H >- CH,CHBrCO,H       •-Bromproplonic  Add 

Glyceric  Add :  CH,(OH)CH(OH)CO,H  -^^^  CH,I .  CH,  .  CO,H    ^'«*5S5P*«^ 

(43)  Upon  lactones,  cyclic  anhydrides  of  7-  or  d-oxyacids : 

nvs     r'Tj  (  V     CH,Br .  CH, .  CH,  .  CO,H 

i.11,  .  '-"i^Q  J  y-Brombutyric  Acid 

CH,  .  CO  -^      ( HI ^    CH,I .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

y-Iodobutyric  Add. 

(5)  Action  of  the  phosphorus  haloids,  particularly  PCI5,  upon 
oxymonocarboxylic  acids.  The  product  is  the  chloride  of  a  chlorin* 
ated  acid,  which  water  transforms  into  the  acid : 

CH, .  CHOH .  COOH  -f  2Pa,  =  CH, .  CHQ  .  COQ  -f  2P0a,  +  2Ha. 
Lactic  Add  a-Chlorpropiooyl  Chloride. 

Furthermore,  halogen  fatty  acids  are  obtained  like  the  parent  acids 
(6)  by  the  oxidation  of  chlorinated  alcohols  or  aldehydes  (p.  197)  with 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  potassium  permanganate  or  potassium 
chlorate  (B.  18,  3336) : 

"^^f*"^  CH,a . CHQ .  CH,OH >  CH,a . CHQ . CO,H   pr^Steiuid 

^^^^     ^«*^                            ^  ^    ^^.     ^^^««  TrichIorsc«tlc 

Chkmd :  CO, .  CHO  >-  CCI, .  COOH  Acid. 
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(7)  By  the  action  of  halogen  hydrides  upon  diazo-fatty  acid  esters  (see  glyoxylic 
add) : 

CHN, .  CO, .  C,Hj  +  HCl  =  CH,a .  COjCjH^  +  N,. 

(8)  When  the  halogens  act  upon  diazo-fatty  acid  esters : 

CHNjCOjCjHj  +  I,  =  CHIjCOjCjHj  +  N, 

Isomerism  and  Nomenclature, — Structurally,  isomeric  halogen  sub- 
stitution products  of  the  fatty  acids  are  first  possible  with  propionic 
acid.  To  indicate  the  position  of  the  halogen  atoms,  the  carbon 
atom  to  which  the  carboxyl  group  is  attached  is  marked  a,  while  the 
other  carbon  atoms  are  successively  called  /9,  y^  d,  e,  etc.  The  two 
monochlorpropionic  acids  are  distinguished  as  a-  and  /9-chlorpropi- 
onic  acids,  while  the  three  isomeric  dichlorpropionic  acids  are  the 
aa-j  Pfi-  and  oifi  dichlorpropionic  acid,  etc. 

Deportment — The  introduction  of  substituting  halogen  atoms  in- 
creases the  acid  character  of  the  fatty  acids.  The  halogen  fatty  acids, 
like  the  parent  acids,  yield,  by  analogous  treatment,  esters^  chlorides^ 
anhydrides^  amides^  nitriies,  etc. 

Transpositions, — (i)  Nascent  hydrogen  causes  the  halogen  substitu- 
tion products  of  the  fatty  acids  to  revert  to  the  parent  acids — retro^ 
gressive  substitution. 

The  transpositions  of  the  monohaloid  fatty  acids,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  alcohol  acids  or  oxycuids  as  the  alkylogens  sustain 
to  the  alcohols,  are  especially  important.  In  both  classes  the  halogen 
atoms  enter  the  reaction  under  similar  conditions. 

(2)  Boiling  water,  caustic  alkali,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate  solution 
generally  brings  about  an  exchange  of  hydroxyl  for  the  halogen  atom. 

However,  in  monohalogen  products,  the  position  of  the  halogen  atom,  with  refer- 
ence to  carboxyl,  will  materially  affect  the  course  of  the  reaction:  a-halogen  acids 
yield  a-oxyacids,  j9-haloid  acids  split  off  the  haloid  acid  and  become  unsaturated 
acids ;  -y-halogen  acids,  on  the  contrary,  yield  y-oxyacids,  which  readily  yield  lactones 
(B.  axg,  322)  : 

CH,a .  COOH  — ^^^ — ->  CH,(OH)CO,H 

CHjCl .  CH, .  COOH  — ^^ >- CH,  =  CH.CO,H 

CH,a .  CH, .  CH, .  COOH  — ^^^ >  CH^d .  CH, .  CHjio. 

(3)  Ammonia  converts  the  halogen  fatty  acids  into  amido-acids. 

Nucleus- synthetic  /Reactions, — (4)  Potassium  cyanide  produces  cyan- 
fatty  acids — half-nitrile  fatty-acidSy  which  hydrochloric  acid  changes 
to  dibasic  acids.     They  will  be  considered  after  the  latter : 

CH,a.CO,H  _EE!_v  cH,<co,H  '"«o"ci^  cH.<^8;j|. 

CUoracetic  Acid  Cyanacetic  Acid  Malonic  Acid. 

The  monohalogen  acids  furnish  a  means  of  building  up  the  dicarbonie 
acids  from  the  monocarboxylic  acids. 
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(5)  Dicarboxylu  acids  have  been  obtained  from  monohalogen  carboxylic  adds 
by  means  of  metals  (Ag) : 

^H.ICH.CO,H  +  aAg  =  ^;{;:^5;g;«  +  aAgl. 

Adipic  Acid. 

(6)  and  (7)  The  esters  of  the  mono-haloid  fatty  acids  have  been  applied  in  the 
circle  of  the  aceto-acetic  ester  and  malonic  ester  syntheses,  and  as  results  we  have 
^-ketone-dicarboxylic  adds,  ^-ketone-tricarboxylic  adds,  and  tricarboxylic  and  tetim- 
carboxylic  acids. 

Substitution  Products  of  Acetic  Acid. 

Chlorine  Substitution  Products. — The  relations  of  the  three  chloracctic  adds  to 
the  oxygen  derivatives,  whose  anhydrides  they  may  be  considered,  are  evident  in  the 
following  tabulation  (compare  pp.  125,  X99) : 

Monochloracetic  Acid,  CH,C1 .  CO,H,  corresponds  to  G.ycoUic  Add,  CH,OH .  CO,H 
Dichloracetic  Acid,      CHCl, .  CO,H,  corresponds  to  Glyoxylic  Add,  CHO .  CCXH 
Trichloracetic  Acid,    CCl, .  CO,H,   corresponds  to  Oxalic  Add,      CO,H .  Cp,H. 

Monochloracetic  Acid,  CH,a.CO,H,  melu  at  62^  and  boils  at  185-187^ 
After  fusion  it  solidifies  to  an  unstable  modification,  melting  at  52®.  This  slowly 
reverts  spontaneously  to  the  ordinary  add  (B.  a6,  R.  381).  Its  sodium  and  silver 
salts,  on  the  application  of  heat,  yield  polygfycoUde, 

When  monochloracetic  acid  is  heated  with  alkalies  or  water,  the  chlorine  is 
replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group,  and  we  get  oxyacetic  acid  or  glycollic  add 
((^H,(OH)0,).  Amido-acetic  acid,  CH^^NH,) .  CO,H,  or  glycocoll,  resulu  when 
the  monochloracid  is  digested  with  ammonia. 

The  ethyl  ester  \xi^  at  143.5®. 

The  chloride  boils  at  io6<^ ;  the  bromide,  at  127** ;  the  anhydride  melts  at  46®  and 
boils  at  no®  (II  mm.)  (B.  27,  2949);  the  amide  melts  at  1X6®  and  boils  at  224- 
225® ;  the  nitrite  boils  at  1 24®. 

Dichloracetic  Acid,  CHCl, .  CO,H,  is  produced  when  chloral  is  heated  with 
CNK  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  some  water.  If  alcohol  replace  the  water, 
dichloracetic  esters  are  formed.  The  prussic  add  in  the  presence  of  chloral  effects  a 
decomposition  of  water  into  its  components  (B.  10,  2124): 

CCl, .  CHO  +  H,0  +  CNK  =  CHCl, .  CO,H  -f-  KCl  +  CNH. 

It  boils  at  from  I90®-I9l®.  When  its  silver  salt  is  boiled  with  a  little  water, 
glyoxylic  acid  (see  this)  is  produced. 

Methyl  ester  boils  at  I42®-I44®. 

The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  158®.  The  anhydride  boils  at  2i4®-2i6®,  without  decom- 
position ;  the  amide  melts  at  98®  and  boils  at  234® ;  the  nitrUe  boils  at  X13®. 

Trichloracetic  Acid,  CCI, .  CO,H,  the  officinal  Acidum  trichloraceticum,  was 
first  prepared  by  Dumas  (1839^  ^h^Q  he  allowed  chlorine  to  act  in  the  sunlight  upon 
acetic  acid  (A.  32,  loi).  Witnout  essentially  changing  th^  chemical  character,  three 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acetic  acid  were  replaced  by  chlorine — a  fact  upon  which 
Dumas  then  erected  the  type  theory  (p.  35).  Kolbe  (1845)  made  the  add  by  the 
oxidation  of  chloral  with  concentrated  nitric  add  (A.  54, 183),  and  demonstrated  how 
it  could  be  prepared  synthetically  from  its  elements : 

CI,  Heat  CCl,  Cl,,  aH,0      COOK 

c  +  »s ^cs. 3.ca. ^^^__^^  . 

The  carbon  disulphide  resulting  from  carbon  and  sulphur  is  converted  by  the 
chlorine  into  carbon  tetrachloride,  which  on  the  application  of  heat  becomes  per- 
chlorethylene,  CCI,  =  CC1,  (p.  105),  and  it,  in  turn,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
water,  aided  by  sunlight,  yields  trichloracetic  acid.     This  vas  the  first  synthesis  of 
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acetic  acid,  for  Melsens  had  preyiotuly  shown  that  potassium  amalgam  in  aqueous 
solution  reduced  trichloracetic  acid  to  acetic  acid  (p.  244). 

When  digested  with  ammonia  or  alkalies,  the  add  breaks  down  into  chloroform 
(p.  234)  and  a  carbonate. 

The  methyl  titer  boils  at  152.5®,  and  the  ethyl  estfr  at  164^.  They  are  obtained  from 
the  acid  and  alcohols  (B.  29,  2210).  JVichloracetyl  chloride,,  Perchloracetaldehyde, 
boiling  at  118°,  is  formed  when  ozonized  air  acts  upon  perchlorethylene  (B.  27,  R. 
509) ;  compare  synthesis  of  trichloracetic  acid  from  CS,.  The  bromide  boils  at  143® ; 
the  anhydride  at  224*' ;  the  amide  melts  at  141^  and  boils  at  239^ ;  the  nitrite  boils 
at  83^*.  Perchtoracetic  methyl  ester,  CCl, .  C0,CC1,,  melts  at  34°  and  boils  at  192® 
(A.  273,  6i). 

Bromacetic  Acids. — Monobromacetic  Acid,  CH,Br.  CO,H,  melts  at  50-51^ 
and  boils  at  208*^ ;  the  ethyl  ester  boils  at  159^ ;  the  chloride  boils  at  134^ ;  the  bro- 
mide, CH,Br.  COBr,  boils  at  150^  (pp.  105,  258) ;  the  anhydride  boils  at  245<>;  the 
amide  melts  at  91°,  and  the  nitrite  boils  at  148-150^. 

Dibromacetic  Acid,  C,H,Br,0„  melts  at  54-56°,  and  boils  at  from  232-235°. 
The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  192°;  the  bromide,  CHBr,.COBr  (pp.  105,  258),  boils  at 
194°,  and  the  amide  melts  at  156°. 

Tribromacetic  Acid,  C^HBrgO,,  melts  at  135°,  and  boils  at  245°,  with  decompo- 
sition. Its  ethyl  ester  boils  at  225° ;  the  bromide  at  220^-225°  ;  the  amide  melts  at 
120-121°;  the  nitrite  boils  at  170°.  It  is  a  dark  red  liquid,  which  HCl  changes  to 
the  polymeric  trinitrile,  melting  at  129°  (B.  27,  R.  730^. 

lodoacetic  Acids. — Moniodoacetic  Acid,  C,H,I02,  melts  at  82°. 

Di-iodoacetic  Acid,  CHI,.CO,H,  melts  at  110°. 

Tri-iodoacetic  Acid  melts  at  150°.  The  last  two  compounds  have  been  obtained 
from  malonic  add  and  iodic  acid  (B.  a6,  R.  597)*    Compare  iodoform,  page  235. 

Substitution  Products  of  Propionic  Acid. 

The  a-monohaloid  propionic  acids  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom ;  hence  their 
esters  are  known,  for  example,  in  an  active  form.  They  are  prepared  according  to 
the  methods  4a  and  5  (p.  272).  The  /3-monohalogen  acids  are  derived  from  acrylic 
acid  by  method  3  (p.  272),  and  /3-iodopropionic  acid  from  glyceric  acid  by  method  4a. 

a-Chlorpropionic  Acid,  CH, .  CHQ .  CO,H ,  boils  at  186°.  Its  ethyl  ester  boils 
at  146°;  its  chloride  at  109-110°;  its  amide  at  80°;  its  nitrite  at  121-122°. 
a-Brompropionic  Acid  melts  at  24.5°  and  boils  at  205°.  Its  ethyl  ester  boils  at 
162°;  its  bromide  at  153°  (A.  aSo,  247);  its  anhydride  at  120°  (5  mm.)  (B.  27, 
2949).  a- lodopropionic  Acid  is  a  thick  oil.  Dextrorotatory  a-Chlor-  and 
a-Brompropionic  Esters  have  been  prepared  from  sarcolactic  add  (B.  28,  1293). 

/3-Chlorpropionic  Acid,  CH,a .  CH,  .  CO,H,  melts  at  41.5°  and  boils  at  203- 
204°.  Its  methyl  ester  boils  at  156°;  its  ethyl  ester  boils  at  162°;  its  chloride 
at  143-145°.  ]8-Brompropionic  Acid  melts  at  61.5°;  its  ethyl  ester  boils  at 
69-70°  (10  mm.);  its  bromide  boils  at  154-155°.  ^-lodopropionic  Acid  melts  at 
82° ;  the  methyl  ester  boils  at  188° ;  the  ethyl  ester  at  202° ;  and  the  amide  melts 
at  100°  (B.  2X,  24,  97). 

Dihalogen  Propionic  Acids. — oa- Acids,  from  the  chlorination  and  bromination 
of  propionic  acid  (B.  18,  235)  ;  a/3-acids,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  and  bromine  to 
acrylic  add,  by  the  addition  of  a  halogen  hydride  to  a- halogen  acrylic  acids,  and  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  (p.  272) ;  /9/9-acids,  by  the  addition  of  a 
halogen  hydride  to  /3-halogen  actrlic  acids. 

aa-Dichlorpropionic  Acid,  CH, .  CO, .  CO,H,  boils  at  i85°-i90°.  The  ethyl 
ester  boils  at  1 56°- 1 5  7°  ;  its  chloride ^  from  pyroracemic  acid  and  PClj,  boils  at  105°- 
115°,  and  the  amide  melts  at  116°  (B.  iz,  388).  The  nitrUe  boils  at  105°  (B.  9, 1593). 

The  silver  salt  changes  to  CH,  .  CO  .  CO,H  (pyroracemic  acid),  and  aa-dichlor- 
propionic  acid  (see  B.  z8,  1227). 

oa-Dibrompropionic  Acid  melts  at  61°  and  boils  at  220°.  The  ethyl  ester  boils 
at  190^. 

a/)-Dichlorpropionic  Acid,  CH,a .  CHQ .  CO,H,  melts  at  50°  and  boils  at  210°, 
The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  184°. 
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a/3-Dibrompropionic  Acid  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  allotropic  modifications, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  one  into  the  other.  The  one  form  melts  at  51°,  the 
other,  more  stable,  at  64®.  The  acid  boils  at  227**,  with  partial  decomposition.  The 
eihyl  ester  boils  at  21 1^-214®. 

/3/9-Dibroinpropionic  Acid,  from  /S-bromacrylic  acid  and  HBr,  melts  at  71^  (B. 
27,  R.  257). 

Substitution  Products  of  the  Butyric  Acids. 

a-Chlor-n-butyric  Acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CHCl .  CO,H,  is  a  thick  liquid.  Its  ethyl 
ester  boils  at  l56>i6o^.  Its  chloride^  boiling  at  129-132^,  is  obtained  from  butjrryl 
chloride  (A.  153,  241). 

a-Brombutyric  Acid,  from  butyric  acid,  boils  at  215**. 

/?-Chlor-n-but3rric  Acid  is  obtained  from  allyl  cyanide. 

^-Brom-n-butyric  Acid  and  /3-Iodo-n-butyric  Acid  (melting  at  1 10^)  (B.  aa, 
R.  741)  have  been  obtained  from  crotonic  acid. 

X-Chlor-n-but3rric  Acid,  CH,a .  CH. .  CH, .  CO.H,  melts  at  10^.  Trimethy- 
lene  Chlorobroxnide,  CH.Cl .  CH, .  CH,6r,  and  KCN,  yield  the  7-chlorbatyric 
nitrile,  boiling  at  195-197^  £b.  23,  1 771).  The  acid  is  obtained  from  this,  and  when 
distilled  at  200°  it  yields  HCl  and  butyro-lactone  (see  this). 

y-Brom-  and  7-Iodobut3rric  acids  result  from  butyro-lactone  (see  tbis)  by  the 
action  of  HBr  and  HI ;  the  first  melts  at  33*^,  the  second  at  41^  (B.  19,  R.  165). 

a/3.Dichlorbutyric  Acid,  CH, .  CHCl .  CHCl  .  CO,H,  melu  at  63^  a/3Di- 
brombutyric  Acid  melts  at  85^.     Both  are  obtained  from  crotonic  acid. 

aa/3-Trichlorbutyric  Acid,  C.H^CI^O,,  appears  in  the  oxidation  of  trichlorbatyr- 
aldehyde  and  by  the  action  of  chlorme  upon  chlorcrotonic  acids  (B.  a8,  2661). 

aaJ3-Tribrombut3rric  Acid  melts  at  105^.  The  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of 
both  acids  break  down  when  warmed  into  CO,,  sodium  halide,  and  aa -dichlor*  and 
aa-dibrompropylene  (B.  a8, 2663). 

a-Bromisobutyric  Acid,  (CH,), .  CBr .  CO,H,  melts  at  48^  and  boils  at  198^- 
aoo^.    Its  anhydride  melts  at  03^  (B.  ay,  2951). 

Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Higher  Fatty  Acids. 

a-Monobrom-acids  of  some  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  have  been  prepared  by  direct 
bromination,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus  (B.  25,  486). 
Furthermore,  such  derivatives  arise  from  the  addition  of  halogen  hydrides  and 
halogens  to  unsaturated  acids. 

The  dibrom-addition-products  of  the  unsaturated  acids  have  been  exhaustively 
studied.  Water  almost  invariably  sets  the  COOH  free  from  the  a^-dibromides  with  the 
formation  of  brominated  hydrocarbons,  etc. ,  whereas  carbon  is  never  split  off  from 
the  fiy-  and  yd-  derivatives,  but  the  first  products  are  brominated  lactones,  from  which 
oxylactones  and  y-ketonic  acids  are  simultaneously  obtained  (A.  a68,  55). 


B.  OLEIC  ACIDS,  OLEPINE  MONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS, 

CnH,n-lCO,H. 

The  acids  of  this  series,  bearing  the  name  Oleic  Acids ^  because 
oleic  acid  belongs  to  them,  differ  from  the  fatty  acids  by  containing 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  latter.  They  also  bear  the  same 
relation  to  them  that  the  alcohols  of  the  allyl  series  do  to  the  normal 
alcohols.  We  can  consider  them  derivatives  of  the  alkylens,  C^H,., 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  the  car- 
boxyl  group. 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  unsatu- 
rated acids  are  similar  to  those  used  with  the  fatty  acids.    Others 
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correspond  to  the  methods  used  with  the  oleiines,  and  others,  again, 
are  peculiar  to  this  class  of  bodies. 

From  compounds  containing  a  like  carbon  content : 
(i)  Like  the  fatty  acids,  they  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  their 
corresponding  alcohols  and  aldehydes ;  thus,  allyl  alcohol  and  its  alde- 
hyde afford  acrylic  acid : 

CH, :  CH .  CH, .  OH >-  CH, :  CH .  CHO >CH, :  CH .  CO,H. 

Allyl  Alcohol  Acrolein  Acrylic  Acid. 

(2)  The  action  of  alcoholic  potash  (p.  272)  upon  the  monohalogen 
derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids : 

CH, .  CH, .  CHQ .  CO,H  and  CH, .  CHQ .  CH, .  CO,H  yield  CH, .  CH  :  CH  .  CO,H 
*Chlorbntyric  Acid  A-Chlorbutyric  Acid  Crotonic  Acid. 

The  /3-deriTatiTes  are  especially  reactiTe,  sometimes  parting  with  halogen  hydrides 
OD  boiling  with  water  (p.  272),  whereas  the  y-halogen  acids  yield  oxy-acids  and 
lactones.  (3)  Similarly,  the  ap-derivatives  of  the  acids  (p.  274)  readily  lose  two 
halogen  atoms,  (a)  either  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen — 

CH,Br .  CHBr .  CO,H  +  2H  =  CH, :  CH  .  CO,H  -|-  2HBr, 
fl^-EAbrompropionic  Acid  Acrylic  Acid. 

or  (h)  even  moie  readily  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  which 
instance  the  primary  di-iodo-compounds  part  with  iodine  (p.  131): 

CH,I .  CHI .  CO,H  =  CH, :  CH  .  CO,H  +  I,. 

(4)  The  removal  of  water  (in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  alky- 
lens  C.H,B  are  formed  from  the  alcohols)  from  the  oxy-fatty  acids  (the 
acids  belonging  to  the  lactic  series) : 

CH. .  CH(OH) .  CO,H  and  CH,(OH) .  CH, .  CO.H  yield  CH, :  CH .  CO,H. 
•pOxyproplonic  Acid  /M>xypropioiite  Acid  Acrylic  Acid. 

Here  again  the  /S-deriyatives  are  most  inclined  to  alteration,  losing  water  when 
heated.  The  removal  of  water  from  o-derivatires  is  best  accomplished  by  acting  on 
the  esters  with  PCI,.  The  esters  of  the  unsaturated  acids  are  formed  firat,  and  can 
be  saponified  by  means  of  alkalies. 

(5)  From  the  amido-fatty  acids  by  the  splitting-off  of  the  amido-group  after  the 
previous  introduction  of  the  methyl  group. 

(6)  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  acetylene  carbonic  acids : 

TetroUcAcid,  CH,.C  i  C.C0,H  +  2H=CH,.CH:  CH.CO,H,  Crotonic  Acid. 

Nucleus-synthetic  Afethods.^j)  Somemay  be  prepared  synthetically 
from  the  halogen  derivatives,  C^  H,^,X,  aided  by  the  cyanides  (see 
p.  240);  thus  allyl  iodide  yields  allyl  cyanide  and  crotonic  acid,  and 
the  point  of  double  union  is  changed  : 

CH,  =  CHCH,! >-  CH,CH  =  CHCN ^  CH,CH  =  CHCO,H. 

The  replacement  of  the  halogen  by  CN  in  the  compounds  C„H,n  j.,X  is  conditioned 
by  the  structure  of  the  latter.  Although  allyl  iodide,  CH,:CH.CH,I,  yields  a 
cyanide,  ethylene  chloride,  CH, :  CHCl,  and  /3-chIorpropylene,  CH, .  CCl :  CH,,  are 
not  capable  of  this  reaction. 

(8)  Some  acids  have  been  S3mthetical1y  prepared  by  Perkin*s  reaction.  This  is 
readily  executed  with  benzene  derivatires.    It  proceeds  with  difficulty  in  the  fatty 
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series.     It  consists  in  letting  the  aldehydes  act  upon  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  (compare  Cinnamic  Acid)  : 

CH„CHO  +  CH, .  COjNa  =  C^Hj, .  CH  =  CH  .  CO,Na  +  H,0. 
OBnanthol  Nonylenic  Acid. 

/3-Dimethylacrylic  acid  b  obtained  from  acetone,  malonic  acid  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride (B.  ay,  1574). 

Pyroracemic  acid  acts  analogously  with  sodium  acetate ;  carbon  dioxide  splits  off 
and  crotonic  acid  results  (B.  z8,  987). 

Methods  of  formation,  depeodent  upon  the  breaking-down  of  long 
carbon  chains : 

(9)  The  decomposition  of  unsaturated  fi-ketonie  acids^  synthetically  prepared  by 
the  introduction  of  unsaturated  radicals  into  aceto-acetic  esters.  Allyl  aceto-acetic 
ester  yields  allyl  acetic  acid  (p.  284). 

( 10)  Decomposition  of  unsaturated  malonic  acids ^  containing  the  two  carboxyl 
groups  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  (p.  241): 


[icu  lu  iuc  Bwac  caruuu  stom  ^p.  241 ) ; 

CH, .  CH  :  C(CO,H),  =  CH,  .  CH  :  CH  .  CO,H 
Ethidene-malonic  Acid  Crotonic  Acid. 


+  CO,. 


(xi)  Unsaturated  )3y -acids  are  prepared  by  distilling  y-lactone-/3-carboxylic  acids, 
alkylized  paraconic  acids  (B.  23,  R.  91).  In  the  same  manner  ^^-unsaturated  acids 
result  fix>m  the  d-lactone-y-carbonic  acids  (B.  29,  2367) : 


a 


^^1^  —CO,  y       P 

\MMhv\  Dara.«          CH,.  CH .  CH  .  CH,  ^  CH,  .  CH  :  CH  •  CH, .  CO,H 

conic  Acid,  6 CO  Bthidene-propionic  Acid 

CO,H  6       r       p        a 

a^aprolactone-  ^   CH, .  CH .  C .  CH, .  CH, >-  CH, .  CH  :  CH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

r<.rboxylic  Acid.         «    ^ ^^^ «  «  ^^^^^^^  \^^^ 

Isomerism. — An  isomeride  of  acrylic  acid  is  not  known,  or  possible. 
The  second  member  of  the  series  has  three  structurally  isomeric,  open- 
carbon  chain  modifications : 

(I)  CH,.  CH  =  CH .  CO,H  5  (2)CH,  ==  CH .  CH, .  CO,H  ;  (3)  CH,  =  C<^2'^- 

In  fact,  there  are  three  crotonic  acids — the  ordinary  soiui  crotonic 
acidy  isocrotonic  acid  and  methylacrylic  acid.  Formerly,  formula  2 
was  ascribed  to  isocrotonic  acid.  There  is,  however,  much  favoring 
the  view  that  both  acids — the  ordinary  solid  crotonic  acid  and  iso- 
crotonic acid — have  the  same  formula.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  cro- 
tonic  and  isocrotonic  cuids  are  merely  geometric,  stereo-  or  space-isomer- 
ides.     Compare  crotonic  acids,  p.  282. 

Numerous  pairs  of  isomerides,  where  differences  may  be  similarly 
indicated,  attach  themselves  to  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids — an- 
gelic and  tiglic  acids ;  oleic  and  elaidic  acid ;  erucic  and  brassidic 
acids. 

The  monocarboxylic  acids  of  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  and  hexamethy- 
lene  are  structurally  isomeric  with  the  acids  C,H( .  CO,H,  CaHtCOsH, 
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CftHjCOtH,  QHiiCOjH.     Further,  the  irimethylene  carboxylic  acid, 

CH 

P„*>CH .  CO,H,   is  isomeric  with  the  three  crotonic  acids,  and 

CH 
tetrameihyUne  carboayHc  acid,  CH,<^g*>CHCO,H,  etc.,  with  the 

acids  C^HrCOaH.     Compare  p.  89. 

Proper  ties  and  Transpositions, — Like  the  saturated  acids  in  their  en- 
tire character,  the  unsaturated  derivatives  are,  however,  distinguished 
by  their  ability  to  take  up  additional  atoms.  They  unite  the  proper- 
ties of  a  fatty  acid  with  those  of  an  define. 

(i)  On  combining  with  two  hydrogen  atoms  they  become  fatty 
acids. 

The  lower  members,  as  a  general  thing,  combine  readily  with  the  H,  evolved  in 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  while  the  higher  remain  unaffected. 
Sodium  amalgam  apparently  only  reduces  those  acids  in  which  the  carboxyl  group  is 
in  union  with  the  doubly-linked  pair  of  carbon  atoms  (B.  22,  R.  376).  AH  may  be 
hydrogenized,  however,  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus. 

(2)  They  combine  with  halogen  hydrides,  forming  monohalogen 
fatty  acids.  In  so  doing  the  halogen  atom  attaches  itself  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  carboxyl  group  (p.  374). 

(3)  They  unite  with  the  halogens  to  form  dihalogen  fatty  acids 

(P-  274). 

»  All  these  transformations  have  already  been  given  as  methods  of 

forming  fatty  acids  and  their  halogen  derivatives. 

(4)  Ammonia  converts  the  olefine  carboxylic  acids  into  amido-fatty  acids ;  crotonic 
acid  yields  /3-amidobutyric  acid.  Hydrazine  and  phenylhydrazine  deport  themselves 
similarly  with  the  same  compounds. 

(5 )  Diazoacetic  ester  combines  with  the  olefine  carboxylic  esters  to  produce  pyra- 
foline  carboxylic  ester;  acrylic  ester  and  diazoacetic  ester  yield  3.4-pyrazoline  car- 
boxylic ester  (see  this)  (Buchner,  A.  273,  222). 

(6)  The  behavior  of  unsaturated  acids  toward  alkalies  is  especially 
noteworthy. 

(a)  When  heated  to  loo^',  with  KOH  or  NaOH,  they  frequently  absorb  the  ele- 
ments of  water  and  pass  into  oxy-acids.  Thus,  from  acrylic  acid  we  obtain  a-lactic 
acid  (CH, :  CH .  CO,H  +  H,0  =  CH, .  CH(OH)  .  CO,H),  and  malic  from  fumaric 
acid,  etc. 

(^)  /9y-Unsaturated  acids  rearrange  themselves  to  a/3-unsaturated  acids  (Fittig,  A. 
283,  47,  269 ;  B.  28,  R.  140)  when  they  are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali ;  tne  double 
union  is  made  to  take  a  new  position : 

CH,.CH,.2h  =  ^H.CH,.C00H  ^  CH,.CH,.iH,.CH:CH.COOH. 

Hydrosorbic  Acid  n-Batylldene  Acetic  Acid. 

{c)  When  fused  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  their  double 
union  is  severed  and  two  monobasic  fatty  acids  result : 

CH,:CH.CO,H    +2H,0=     CH,0,     +CH,.CO,H  +  H, 
Acrylic  Acid  Formic  Acid         Acetic  Acid 

CH,CH :  CH .  CO,H  +  2H,0  =  CH, .  CO,H  +  CH, .  CO,H  +  H,. 
Crotonic  Acid  Acetic  Acid  Acetic  Acid. 
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The  decomposition  occasioned  by  fusion  with  alkali  is  not  a  reaction 
which  can  be  applied  in  ascertaining  constitution,  because  under  the 
influence  of  the  alkali  there  may  occur  a  displacement  or  rearrange- 
ment of  the  double  union. 

(7)  Oxidizing  agents  like  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid  and  permanganate  of.  potash  have 
the  same  effect  as  alkalies,  (a)  The  group  linked  to  carboxyl  is  usually  further  oxi- 
dized, and  thus  a  dibasic  acid  results. 

(^)  When  carefully  oxidized  with  permanganate,  the  unsaturated  acids  sustain 
an  alteration  similar  to  that  of  the  olefines ;  dioxy-acids  result  (Fittig,  B.  ai,  18^7). 

CHj.CH  :  C(C,Hj)CO,H  -f  O  +  H,0  =  CH,CH(OH)-C(OH)(<:,Il5)CO,H 
orEthyl  Crotonlc  Acid  orElbji-^-methyl  Glyceric  Acid. 

(8)  /9^-Unsaturated  acids  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
change  to  ;'-lactones : 

(CHj),C :  CH .  CHjCOjH  >-  (CH,)/  .  CH, .  CH, .  Cod) 

Pyroterebic  Acid  Isocaprolactone. 

I.  Acrylic  Acid  [Propen-AcidX  CH, :  CH .  CO,H,  melting  at  7** 
and  boiling  at  139-140°,  is  obtained  according  to  the  general  methods : 

(i)  From  /?-chlor-,  /9-brom-,  or  /?  iodo-propionic  acid  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  or  lead  oxide. 

(2)  From  a/9-dibrompropionic  acid  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  potassium  iodide. 

(3)  By  heating  /9-oxy propionic  acid  (hydracrylic  acid). 

The  best  method  consists  in  oxidizing  acrolein  with  silver  oxide,  or 
by  the  transposition  of  acrolein,  by  successive  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acid,  into  /9-chlorpropionicacid,  and  the  subsequent 
decomposition  of  this  acid  by  caustic  alkali  (B.  a6,  R.  777). 

Acrylic  acid  is  a  liquid  with  an  odor  like  that  of  acetic  acid.  It 
is  miscible  with  water.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  solid  polymeride.  By  protracted  heating  on  the  water- 
bath  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  propionic  acid. 
This  change  does  not  occur  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with  bromine 
to  form  a^dibrompropionic  acidy  and  with  the  halogen  hydrides  to 
yield  /9  substitution  products  of  propionic  acid  (p.  275).  If  fused  with 
caustic  alkalies,  it  is  broken  up  into  acetic  and  formic  acids. 

The  silver  sall^  C,H,0,Ag,  consists  of  shining  needles.  The  Uad  sali,  (CgH^- 
0,),Pb,  crystallizes  in  long,  silky,  glistening  needles. 

The  ethyl  ester ^  CjHgO,.  C,H(,  obtained  from  the  ester  of  a/?-dibrompropionic  add 
by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  pungent-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  101-102®. 
The  methyl  ester  boils  at  85°,  and  after  some  time  polymerizes  to  a  solid  mass. 

Acryl  chloride,  CH,  :  CH  .  CO  .  CI,  boils  at  75-76°  ;  acrylic  anhydride  [CH,:- 
CH  .  CO]aO,  boils  at  97°  (35  mm,)  ;  acryl  amide,  CH,  :  CH .  CONH,,  melts  at  &^- 
85<»,  and  acryl  nitrile,  vinyl  cyanide,  CH,  :  CH .  CN,  boils  at  78°  (B.  26,  R.  776). 

Substitution  Products. — ^There  are  two  isomeric  forms  of  mono-  and  di -substituted 
acrylic  acids. 

a-Chloracrylic  Acid,  CH, :  CCl .  CO,H,  results  when  afi-  and  also  oa-dichlor- 
propionic  acids  are  heated  with  alcoholic  (x>tash.  It  melts  at  64-65°.  It  combines 
with  HCl  at  100°  to  produce  a/7-dichlorpropionic  acid  (B.  zo,  1499 ;  z8,  ^44). 

/?-Chloracrylic.Acidis  produced,  together  with  dichloracrylic  acid  in  the  reduc- 
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tion  ot  chiaraiidt  vi'Mih  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  203,  83;  239,  263),  also  from 
fropioHc  acid,  C,H.O,  (p.  287),  by  the  addition  of  HCl.  It  melts  at  84<*  (A.  203, 
83).   It  unites  with  HCl  to  )9)3-dichlorpropionic  acid.  The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  146®.- 

a-Bromacrylic  Acid  melts  at  69-70°. 

/3-Bromacrylic  Acid  melts  at  Ii5-ii6<'. 

)3-Iodoftciylic  Acid,  C,H,IO,,  is  known  in  two  modifications,  one  melting  at 
139-140°,  the  other  at  65°  (B.  19,  542). 

a^-Dichloracrylic  Acid  melts  at  87°.   /9j3-DichloraciyUc  Acid  melts  at  76-77°. 

a/?-Dibromacrylic  Acid  and  /3^-Dibromacrylic  Acid  both  melt  at  85-86°. 

a^-Di-iodd-acrylic  Acid  melts  at  106°;  j§/3-Di-iodo-acrylic  Acid  melts  at 
133°  (B.  x8,  2284). 

Trichloracrylic  Acid  melts  at  76°. 

Tribromacrylic  Acid  melts  at  117-1x8°. 

2.  Crotonic  Acids,  CgHj .  CO,H. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  define  carboxylic  acids  the  isomerism  of 
the  crotonic  acids  was  made  evident,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  cause 
of  the  dilTerence  between  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  or  quartenylic  acid 
was  sought  in  the  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules 
of  the  two  acids,  in' the  sense  of  the  following  formulas  (A.  248,  281): 

HCCOjH  HC .  CO,H 

HC .  CH,  CHjin 

Crotonic  Acid  Isocrotonic  or  Quartenylic  Acid. 

(Plane  Symmetric  Config.)  (Axial  Symmetric  Con  fig.) 

The  ordinary  solid  crotonic  acid  is  the  m-crotonic  acid,  because  it 
can  be  reduced  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam  to  tetrolic  acid  (B.  22, 
1 183);  and  isocrotonic  acid  would  then  be  the  cis-trans- cxoiomc  acid 
(p.  51).  (However,  the  experimental  basis  for  the  determination  of 
the  so-called  configurations  are  very  uncertain ;  compare  B.  25,  R. 
^5S»  ^S^y  J-  pr«  Ch.  [2]  46,  402.  Furthermore,  the«  unitary  nature 
of  isocrotonic  acid  has  again  been  thrown  in  doubt ;  compare  B.  26^ 
108 ;  and  also  A.  268,  16;  283,  47;  B.  29,  1639). 

The  melting  and  boiling  points  of  both  crotonic  acids  and  their 
monochlor-  and  dichlor-substitution  products  are  presented  below  in  a 
tabular  form : 

(I  )  Crotonic  Acid  ^^>^  •  C<hP*^  ™-  P'    7^**  •    ^'  P*  '*^**' 

{la)  a-Chlorcrotonic  Acid  ^^>C :  C<^«^     « 

(lb)  jS-Chlorcrotonic  Acid  ^  c!>^ '  C<^^»^ 

(ir)  a-Bromcrotonic  Acid  ^^>C :  C<g^«^ 

(Id)  )3.Bromcrotonic  Acid  ^  bJ>C  :  C<^^«^     " 

(2  )  Isocrotonic  Acid  CU^^ '  C<hP'^  ^»q"'*^ 

(2a)  o-Chlorisocrotonic  Acid  q^>C  :  C<^[^«"  m.  p. 
(2^)  /3-Chlori8ocrotonic  Acid  q^>C  :  C<^^»^     " 
(2c)  o-Bromisocrotonic  Acid  q^>C  i  C<:^*^     " 


(I 


<( 


99**; 

"  212°.. 

94**; 

«*     200». 

106.5°. 

95^ 

"  75**{23m™0- 

66.5°. 

59**; 

"  195**. 

92**. 

8 
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X.  Ordinary  Crotonic  Acid  is  obtained : 

(i)  By  the  oxidation  of  crotonaldehyde,  CH, .  CH :  CH .  COH 

(P-  277)- 
(2)  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  a-brombutyric  acid  and 

/9-iodobutyric  acid  and 

'3)  KI  upon  ajS-dibrombutyric  acid. 

'4)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  /9-oxybutyiic  acid,  CH, .  CH(OH) .  - 

5)  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  tetrolic  acid. 

o)  From  allyl  iodide  by  means  of  the  cyanide  (B.  ax,  494). 

(7)  The  most  practicable  method  of  obtaining  crotonic  acid  is  to 
heat  malonic  acid,  CH,(CO,H),,  with  paraldehyde  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride. The  ethidene  malonic  acid  first  produced  decomposes  into 
CO,  and  crotonic  acid  (p.  278)  (A.  ax8,  147). 

Crotonic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  woolly  needles  or  in  large  plates. 
It  dissolves  in  12  parts  water  at  20^.  The  warm  aqueous  solution  will 
reduce  alkaline  silver  solutions  with  the  formation  of  a  silver  mirror. 
Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  sodium  amalgam,  convert  it  into 
normal  butyric  acid.  It  combines  with  HBr  and  HI  to  yield  /S-brom- 
and  /9-iodobutyric  acid,  and  with  chlorine  and  bromine  to  a/S-dichlor- 
and  a^-dibrombutyric  acids.  Its  methyl  ester  combines  at  180^  with 
sulphur  (B.  28,  1636).  When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  breaks  up 
into  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid ;  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  acetic 
and  oxalic  acids,  and  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  dwxy' 
butyric  acid{\.  a68,  7). 

(xa)  a-Chlorcrotonic  Acid,  CH, .  CH :  CG .  CO,H,  is  obUtned  when  trichlor- 
butyric  acid  (p.  276)  is  treated  with  cine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sine  dust  and 
water.     Further,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  a^-dichlorbutyric  ester  (B.  ai, 

R.  243). 

(i^)  /3-Chlorcrotonic  Acid,  CH^.  CCI:  CH .  CO,H,  is  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities (together  with  /3-chlorisocrotonic  acid)  from  aceto-acetic  ester,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  HCl  to  tetrolic  acid.  With  boiling  alkalies  it  yields  tetrolic  acid  (p.  2S8). 
Sodium  amalgam  converts  both  a-  and  j9-chlorcrotonic  acids  into  ordinary  crotonic 
acid. 

(ic)  a-Bromcrotonic  Acid,  from  the  ester  of  dibrombutjrric  add. 

(id)  /?-Bromcrotonic  Acid,  from  tetrolic  acid. 

Dichlor-  and  Dibromcrotonic  Acids.    See  tetrolic  acid,  p.  288. 

(2)  Isocrotonic  Acid,  Quartenylic  Acid^  Cis-irans- Crotonic  Acid^  AUocroionic 
Acidt  was  first  obtained  from  j9-chlorisocrotonic  acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
and  similarly  from  the  a-chlor-acid.  When  heated  to  170-180^,  in  a  sealed  tub«,  it 
changes  to  ordinary  crotonic  acid.  This  alteration  occurs  partially,  even  during  dis- 
tillation. This  explains  why,  upon  fusing  isocrotonic  acid  with  KOH,  formic  and 
propionic  acids  (which  might  be  expected)  are  not  produced,  but  in  their  stead  acetic 
acid,  the  decomposition  product  of  crotonic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam  does  not  change 
it.  It  combines  with  HI  to  yield  /?-iodo-butyric  acid  (B.  22,  R.  74Z).  It  yields  a 
liquid  dichloride,  C^H^CIsO.  (Iso  a/3-dichlorbutyric  acid),  with  CI,.  This  passes 
into  a-ch1orcrotonic  acid.  Potassium  permangmate  oxidizes  it  to  isodioxybutyric 
acid  (see  this)  (A.  268,  16). 

(2tf)  a-Chlor-isocrotonic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide 
on  free  a/?-dichlorbutyric  acid.  It  U  the  most  soluble  of  the  four  chlorcrotooic 
adds  (B.  aa,  R.  52). 
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l^en  POg  and  water  act  upon  aceto-acetic  ester,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO .  C,H., 
/9-chlorisocrotonic  acid  (with  /?-chIorcrotonic  acid)  is  produced.  It  is  very  prooabfe 
that  jS-dichlortMitjric  acid  is  formed  at  first,  and  this  afterward  parts  with  HCl.  It 
is  also  formed  by  protracted  heating  of  ^-chlorcrotonic  acid. 

Sodium  amalgam  converts  both  the  a-  and  /9-chlorisocrotonic  acid  into  liquid  iso- 
crotonic  acid  (B.  aa,  R.  52). 

a-Bromisocrotonic  Acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  upon 
free  a/S-dibrombutyric  acid  (B.  ax,  R.  242). 

CH 
(3)  Methaciylic  Acid,     ^^i'^<Cco'h      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  obtained 

by  the  action  of  PCI,  upon  oxy-isobutyric  ester,  (CH,), .  C(OH)  .  CO, .  C^Hj.  It 
is,  however,  best  prepared  by  boiling  citrabrom-pyrotartaric  acid  (from  citnconic 
acid  and  HBr)  with  water  or  a  sodium  carbonate  solution : 

CjH^BrO^  =  C^H,0,  +  CO,  +  HBr. 

It  consists  of  prisms  that  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  fuse  at  -f  16^,  and  boil  at 
160.5®.  NaHg  converts  the  acid  into  isobutyric  acid.  It  combines  with  HBr  and 
HI  to  form  a-brom-  and  iodo-isobut3rric  acid,  and  with  bromine  to  form  a/9-dibrom- 
isobutjrric  acid,  which  confirms  the  assumed  constitution  (J.  pr.  Ch.,  [2]  25,  369). 
When  fused  with  KOH,  it  breaks  up  into  propionic  and  acetic  acids. 

Pentenic  Acida,  C^H, .  CO,H. 

Of  the  isomerides  of  this  formula,  angelic  or  aj9-dimethyl  acrylic  add  is  the  most 
important.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  tiglic  acid  that  was  observed  with  crotonic 
and  isocrotonic  acids  (p.  282). 

H  CO  H 

I.  Angelic  Acid,  CH,^^  ~  ^"^Cri",  *  melting  at  45^&n<i  boiling 
at  185°,  exists  free  along  with  valeric  and  acetic  acids  in  the  roots  of 
Angelica  archangelica^  and  as  butyl  and  amyl  esters,  together  with 
tiglic  amyl  ester,  in  Roman  oil  of  cumin,  the  oil  of  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Angelic  acid  congeals,  when  well  cooled,  and  may  be  thus  separated  from  liquid 
"Valeric  acid.  We  can  separate  angelic  and  tiglic  acids  by  means  of  the  calcium  salts, 
that  of  the  first  being  very  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  (B.  17,  2261 ;  A.  283,  105). 

When  10  grams  of  angelic  acid  are  boiled  for  twenty  hours  with  caustic  soda  (40 
grams  NaOH  in  160  grams  of  water),  two-thirds  of  it  are  converted  into  tiglic  acid. 
Heating  with  water  at  120®  will  change  half  of  it  to  tiglic  acid  ^A.  383, 108).  When 
pure  angelic  acid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  hours  it  is  completely  oianged  to  tiglic  acid. 
The  same  occurs  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  100®.  It  dissolves  without  diffi- 
culty in  hot  water,  and  volatilizes  readily  in  steam.     Its  ethyl  ester  boils  at  141°. 

CH 
Tiglic  Acid,  a-Methylcrotonic  Acid,  CH,.  CH :  ^<co'h'  P^^^^^"^  Roman 

oil  of  cumin  (see  above),  and  in  Croton  oil  (from  Croton  tiglium)^  is  a  mixture  of 

glycerol  esters  of  various  fatty  and  oleic  acids.     It  is  obtained  artificially  by  acting 

CH 
with  FCl,  upon  methyl-ethyl  oxy-acetic  acid,  pu    pTj'!>C(OH)  .  CO,H  (its  ester). 

Tiglic  acid  melts  at  64.5^  and  boils  at  198^.  Its  ethyl  ester  boils  at  isa^*.  Bro- 
mine converts  it  into  two  dibromides  (A.  250,  240 ;  259, 1 ;  272, 1 ;  273, 127  ;  274, 99). 
For  their  constitution,  compare  B.  24,  R.  668.  The  three  possible  acids,  C^HfCO^H, 
with  normal  structure  are  also  known  (Fittig,  A.  283,  47;  B.  27,  2658).  Propili- 
dene  Acetic  Acid^  a/9-pentenic  acid,  CH,.  CK, .  CH  :  CH  .  CO,H.,  m.  p.  10^,  b.  p. 
201^,  is  formed  together  with  )'-oxyvalenc  acid  on  boiling  ethidene  propionic  acid 
with  soda,  as  well  as  with  malonic  acid,  propionic  aldehyde  and  acetic  anhydride, 
together  with  /J^-pentenic  acid.     Its  dibromide  melts  at  56®.     Ethidene  propionk 
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acid,  i9y-pentenic  acid,  CH, .  CH  :  CH  .  CH,CO.H,  b.  p.  194^  is  best  prepared  hj 
the  distillation  of  methyl  paraconic  acid.     Its  dihromide  melts  at  65°. 

AUyl-ftcetic  Acid,  yd-Pentenic  Acid,  CH, :  CH  .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  obtained 
on  heating  allyl  malonic  acid,  boils  at  187®. 

Pimethyl  Acrylic  Acid,  (CH,),C :  CH .  CO,H,is  obtained  (i)  from  /9-oxy-isova- 
leric  acid,  (CH^),  .  C(OH) .  CO,H,  by  distillation ;  (2)  from  acetone  and  malonic  acid 
by  means  of  acetic  anhydride  (B.  27,  1574) ;  (3)  from  its  ester,  produced  when 
o-brom  isovaleric  acid  ester  is  heated  with  diethylaniline  (A.  380,  252).  See  B.  99, 
R.  956,  for  its  derivatives.     It  melts  at  70^. 

(4)  Hezenic  Acids,  C,H,qO,. 

JThe  normal  acids  belonging  in  this  class  are  Hydro-  and  Isohydros&rHc. 

Hydrosorbic  Acid,  Propylidene-propionic  Acid,  /?x-hexenic  acid,  CH, .  CH, .  • 
CH  :  CH  .  CH, .  CO,H,  boiling  at  2o8<>,  is  obtained  from  ethyl  paracolic  acid,  CH, .  - 

CH,.(I:H.CH(CO,H)CH,Co6,  according  to  method  10  (p.  278);  hence  it  is 
probably  a  /9)'-unsaturatea  acid.  It  is  the  first  reduction  product  of  sorbic  acid^ 
CH,CH  :  CH  .  CH  :  CH  .  CO,H.  During  the  reduction  a  shifting  of  the  double 
.union  occurs.  On  boiling  hydrosorbic  acid  with  caustic  soda,  it  passes  into  the 
isomeride  whose  formation  one  might  expect  in  the  reduction  of  soi4)ic  acid — into 
isohydxosorbic  acid,  or  butylidene-acetic  acid,  ap-hexenic  cuid^  CH,CH,CH,CH  > 
CHCO,H,  melting  at  33^  and  boiling  at  216°  (B.  24,  83).  When  its  bromine  addi- 
tion product  is  boiled  with  water,  oxycaprolactone  and  homolsevulinic  acid  result 
(A.  268,  69).  yd-Hcxenic  acid,  CH,  .  CH :  CH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  melU  at  o«. 
Consult  method  of  fonnation  10,  page  278.  See  B.  29,  R.  667  for  ap-  and  py- 
isohexenic  acids. 

Pyroterebic  Acid,  (CH,),C  :CH .  CH, .  CO,H,  and  Teracrylic  Acid,  CIH,  .• 
CH:CH  .  CH,.  CO,H,  b.  p.  2i8<»  (A.  208,  37,  39),  belong  to  the  acids  C,H„0, 
and  Cf  H|,0,.  They  deserve  notice  because  of  their  genetic  connection  with  two  oxi- 
dation products  of  turpentine  oil — terebic  acid  and  terpenylic  acid — which  will  be 
considered  later.  See 'A.  283,  129;  288,  176,  for  py-  and  aP-isoheptcnic  acids. 
I^rroterebic  acid  |s  changed  by  protracted  boiling  or  by  HBr  to  isomeric  isocapro- 
lactone : 

(CH,), .  C  .  CH, .  CH, 

<i io 

Teracrylic  Acid  is  converted  by  HBr  into  the  isomeric  lactone  of  y-oxyheptoic 
acid,  C^yJS^^^)0^'—hepiolactme. 

Nonylenic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)5CH :  CH .  CO,H,  from  oenanthol  by  general  method 
of  formation  7,  page  277. 

Decylenic  Acid,  C,H,, .CH==CH.CH,.  CO,H,  formed  from  hexylparaconic 
acid  according  to  general  method  of  formation  10,  page  278. 

Undecylenic  Acid,  CH,  =  CH(CH,)pCO,H,  is  produced  by  distilling  castor  oil 
under  reduced  pressure.  It  yields  sebactc  acid,  (CH,),(CO,H^,  (see  this)  (B.  19, 
R-  338 ;  X9»  2224),  upon  oxidation.  It  melts  at  24.5°,  and  boils  at  165*^  (15  mm.). 
When  its  dibromide,  melting  at  38^,  is  incompletely  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash, 
DekydroundecyUnic  Acid,  CH  ^  C[CH,],CO,H,  melting  at  43^,  is  obtained,  which, 
fusedatl8oOwithcausticpotash,changesto£^if^^r<;/i^^^CH,.C  :  C[CHJyCO,H, 
melting  at  59^  (B.  29,  2232). 

Higher  Olefine  Monocarboxylic  Acids. 

To  ascertain  the  point  of  the  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms  in  the  higher  olefine 
monocarboxylic  acids,  the  latter  are  converted  into  their  corresponding  acetylene 
monocarbonic  acids  (p.  287),  which,  in  turn,  are  oxidized  and  split  open  at  the  point 
of  triple  carbon  union,  or  they  are  changed  to  ketone  carboxylic  acids,  and  these  ave 
then  broken  down.  Thus,  oleic  acid  yields  stearolic  acid,  which  may  be  oxidized  to 
aulaic  acid,  C,H,,(CO,H)„  and  pelargonic  acid,  C8H„CO,H.  This  would  mean 
that  in  stearolic  aad  the  carbon  atoms  9  and  10  are  united  by  three  bonds,  and  tbat 
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they  are  the  atoms  which  in  oleic  acid  are  in  double  union.  This  conclusion  is  oon- 
finned  by  the  conversion  of  stearolic  acid,  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
into  ketostearic  acid,  whose  oxime  undergoes  the  Beckmann  rearrangement  at  400®,  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Two  acid  amides  result, 
which  are  decomposed  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  one  into  octylamine  and 
sebacic  acid,  the  other  into  pelai^onic  acid  and  9-aminononanic  acid  (B.  ay,  172): 


Oleic  Acid  CbHhCH  :  CH[CHJ,CX),H >-  C;H„CHBr.CHBr[CH,],CO,H 


Stearolic  Acid  CiH„CSC[CH  J^COjH >-  CgH„CO .  CH,[CH  J^COjH 

y  Ketostearic  Acid 


JSric'xdi       QH„CN(OH)[CH,],CO^ 


CgH^NHCOCCHJaCOjH  CeH„CO .  NH[CH,]8CO,H 

CgH^NH,    [CHj8(CO,H),         CjHhCO.H     NHjCCHJgCO.H 

Octylamine        Sebacic  Add  Pelargonic  Acid       9-AminononaDic 

Acid. 

The  constitution  of  hypogaeic  and  erucic  acids  has  been  determined 
in  the  same  manner. 

Hypogaeic  Acid,  CH,[CH,]^CH:CH[CHJ5C0,H,  found  as  glycerol  ester  in 
earthnut  oil  (from  the  fruit  of  Arachis  hypogaa\  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  melts  at 
33^  and  boils  at  236^  (15  mm.).  It  results  when  stearolic  acid  is  fused  with  KOH 
at  20o«  (B.  27,  3397). 

Q\t\z  Kz\A,OUinAcid,  ^^fi>C:C<[J,H^j^CO,H  =  C„H^O„  melt- 
ing at  14**  and  boiling  at  223°  (10  mm.),  occurs  as  glycerol  ester 
{triolein)  in  nearly  all  fats,  especiadly  in  the  oils,  as  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles  (p.  253). 

In  preparing  oleic  acid,  olive  or  mandel  oil  vk  saponified  with  potash  and  the 
aqneous  solution  of  the  potassium  salts  precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  lead 
salts  which  separate  are  dried  and  extracted  with  ether,  when  lead  oleate  dissoWes, 
leaving  as  insoluble  the  lead  salts  of  all  other  fatty  acids.  Mix  the  ethereal  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the  lead  chloride,  and  concentrate  the  liquid.  To 
purify  the  acid  obtained  in  this  way,  fractionate  it  under  strongly  diminished  pressure. 

Oleic  acid  in  a  pure  condition  is  odorless,  and  does  not  redden 
litmus.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  oxidizes,  becomes  yellow,  and 
acquires  a  rancid  odor.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  with  formation  of  all 
the  lower  fatty  acids  from  capric  to  acetic,  and  at  the  same  time  dibasic 
acids,  like  sebacic  acid,  are  produced.  A  permanganate  solution 
oxidizes  it  to  azelaic  acid,  C9H1CO4.  Moderated  oxidation  produces 
dioxystearic  acid  (see  this). 

It  unites  with  bromine  to  form  liquid  dibromstearic  acid,  C»H,4Br,0.,  which  is 
converted  by  alcoholic  KOH  into  monobromoieic  acid,  Ci^HaBrO,,  and  then  into 
stearoleic  acid  (p.  288). 

Nitrous  acid  changes  oleic  into  the  isomeric  crystalline 
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Elaidic  Acid,  ^"fl>C:C<ff  "«3tC0,h^  melting  at  51^  and  boil- 
ing at  225^  (10  mm.).  With  bromine  it  yields  the  dibromide, 
CigHM6r,0„  which  melts  at  27^,  and  when  acted  upon  with  sodium 
amalgam,  passes  back  into  elaidic  acid. 

Iso-olHc  acid,  CigHg^Oi,  melting  at  44-45^,  is  obtained  from  the  Hl-addition  pn>- 
dttct  of  oleic  acid — iodostearic  acid — when  it  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  from 
oxjstearic  acid,  formed  from  oleic  acid  by  the  action  of  cone,  salphuric  acid,  when  it 
is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  (B.  2Z,  R.  398;  az,  1878;  ay,  R.  576). 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  to  stearic  acid.  Oleic,  elaidic,  and 
iso-oleic  acids,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  break  down  into  palmitic  acid  and 
acetic  acid.  This  is,  however,  a  reaction  that  can  not  be  accepted  as  proving  that  the 
double  union  in  the  three  acids  holds  the  same  position.  The  common  view  is  that 
oleic  and  elaidic  acids  are  stereo-isomerides,  and  that  iso-oleic  is  a  structural  isomer- 
ide  of  the  other  two  acids. 

Bromine  converts  the  three  acids  into  three  different  dibrom-stearic  acids.  Care- 
fully oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate,  they  yield  three  different  dioxysiearii 
acids, 

ErucicAcid,  ^"fl>C:C<S  j^  ^.q  jj,   Brassidu  Acid,  ch">^-^<C" 

H„CO.H,  is  present  as  glyceride  in  rape-seed  oil  (from  Brassica  campestris),  in  the 
fatty  oil  of  mustard,  and  in  the  oil  of  grape  seeds.     It  melts  at  33^-34^. 

Nitrous  acid  (B.  19, 3320)  converts  erucic  acid  into  isomeric  brassidic  acid,  melting 
at  66^  and  boiling  at  256^  (10  mm.).  It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  erucic  acid 
that  elaTdic  does  to  oleic  (p.  285).  By  oxidation,  erucic  acid  yields  nonylic  and  bras- 
sylic  acids  (B.  a4,  4120;  25,961,2667;  26,639,838,1867,  R.  795,811).  /so- 
erucic  Acid,  see  B.  27,  R.  166,  577. 

Linoleic  and  ricinoleic  acids,  although  not  belonging  to  the  same 
series,  yet  closely  resemble  oleic  acid.  The  first  is  a  simple,  unsatu- 
rated acid,  the  second  an  unsaturated  oxy-acid. 

Linoleic  Acid,  CuHnOs,  occurs  as  glyceride  in  drying  oils,  which 
quickly  oxidize  in  the  air,  become  covered  with  a  scum,  and  then 
solidify — e,g.,  linseed  oil,  hemp  oil,  poppy  oil,  and  nut  oil.  In  the 
non  drying  oils — olive  oil,  rape-seed  oil  from  Brassica  campestris,  the 
oil  from  Brassica  rapa,  mandel  oil,  fish  oil,  etc. — ^we  have  the  oleic 
glycerol  ester. 

Various  oxy-fatty  acids  are  produced  when  linoleic  acid  is  oxidized  with  potassium 
pennanganate.  From  the  fact  that  they  can  be  formed,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
certain  other  acids  exist  in  the  crude  linoleic  acid  (B.  2Z,  R.  436  and  659). 

Ricinoleic  Acid,  CH,[CH,]5 .  CHOH .  CH, .  CH :  CH(CH,V 
CO,H[a]D  =  -f  6.67**  (B.  27,  3471),  is  present  in  castor  oil  in  the  form 
of  a  glyceride.  The  lead  salt  is  soluble  in  ether.  Subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  ricinoleic  acid  splits  into  ananihol,  QHi^O,  and  undecy- 
lenic  acid,  CiiH,oO|. 

Fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  changes  to  sebacic  acid,  CgHj, (CO|H),,  and  secondary 

octyl alcohol,    i.rj>>CH.OH.     It  combines  with  bromine  to  a  solid  dibromide. 

When  heated  with  HI  (iodine  and  phosphorus),  it  is  transformed  into  iodoleic  acid, 
C,.H|.IO,,  which  yields  stearic  acid  when  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
(B.  aB.  806). 
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The  point  of  doable  union  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  ridnoleic  acid  is  ascertained 
as  in  the  case  of  oleic  acid : 

(l)  By  transposition  into  ricinsUarolic  acid^  melting  at  53® ;  (2)  and  thb  into 
kitO'Oxystearic  addt  melting  at  84^  ;  (3)  6nally,  the  breaking-down  of  the  oxime  of 
the  latter  acid  (B.  37,  31 21  J. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  rianoleic  acid  into  isomeric  ricinelatdic  acid.  This  melts  at 
53®  C.  (see  B.  ax,  2735 ;  27,  R.  629). 

Rapinic  Add^  ^H^iO,,  occurs  as  glycerol  ester  in  rape  oil  (B.  ag,  R.  673). 

Unsaturated  Acids,  C.Hte.sCO,H. 

The  acids  of  this  series  contain  either  a  trebly  linked  pair  of  carbon 
atonos,  e,g,^  like  acetylene  (p.  95),  or  two  doubly  linked  pairs  of 
carbon  atoms,  as  in  the  diolefines.  They  are,  therefore,  distinguished 
as  acetylene  monocarboxylic  acids :  propioUc  acid  series  and  dioUfim 
monocarboxylic  acids. 


C  ACBTYLBNE  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Methods  of  FomuUion. — i.  (a)  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
upon  the  brom-addition  products  of  the  oleic  acids,  and  (Ji)  the  mono- 
halogen  substitution  products  of  the  oleic  acids.  This  is  similar  to 
the  formation  of  the  acetylenes  from  the  dihalogen  addition  products 
and  the  monohalogen  substitution  products. 

2.  From  the  sodium  derivatives  of  the  mono-alkyl  acetylenes  by 
the  action  of  CO,:  CH,.  C  =  CNa  +  CO,=  CH,C  =  C.  CO.Na. 
Like  the  acetylenes,  they  are  capable  of  saturating  a  and  4  univalent 
atoms. 

Piopiolic  Acid,  CH  •  C.CX),H,  Propargylic  Acid  [Propin-Add],  melting 
at  4-  6^  and  boiling  with  decomposition  at  144®  (p.  132),  correroonds  to  propaig]^ 
alcohol.  The  potassium  salt,  CgHKO,  +  H,0,  is  produced  from  the  primary 
potassium  salt  of  acetylene  dicarboxytic  acid,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated : 

C .  CO,H        CH 

l  ^        =1  +  ™«- 

C.COjK        C.COjK 

Acetic  acid  results*  in  like  manner  from  malonic  acid  (p.  244). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  silver  and  cuprous 
chloride  solutions,  with  formation  of  explosive  metallic  derivatives.  By  prolonged 
boiling  with  water  the  potassium  salt  is  decomposed  into  acetylene  and  potassium 
carbonate. 

Free  propiolic  acid,  liberated  from  the  potassium  salt,  is  a  liquid  with  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  glacial  acetic  add.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  reduces  silver  and  platinum  salts.  Exposed  to  sunlight  (away  from 
air  contact)  it  polymerizes  to  trimesic  add,  3C.H  .  CO,H  =  C;H,(C0,H),.  Sodium 
amalgam  converts  it  into  propionic  acid.  It  forms  ^-halogen  acrylic  acids  with 
the  halogen  adds  (p.  281)  (B.  19, 543),  and  with  the  halogens  yields  a)3>dihalogen- 
acrylic  acids. 

The  ethyl  ester  ho^  at  119^.  With  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  it  unites  to  a 
stable  yellow-colored  compound.  Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  reduce  it  to  ethyl  proper- 
gylic  ester  (p.  136)  (B.  18,  2271).' 

Chlorpropiolic  Acid,  CQsC.CO.H,  and  BrompropioUc  Acid,  C^BrHO,, 
have  been  obtained  as  barium  salts  from  dichloracrvlic  and  mucobromic  addii 
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C^HjCI^Qi  and  C^H^Br^O,.  lodopropiolic  Acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  its  ethy! 
ester,  melting  at  08^.  It  melts  at  140®.  The  ethyl  ester  may  be  prepared  from  the 
Cn  derivatiTe  of  proplolic  ester  (see  above)  by  the  action  of  iodine. 

The  three  acids  decompose  readily  into  carbon  dioxide  and  spon- 
taneously inflammable  chlorcuetyUtu^  CC1  =  CH,  bramacetylene  and 
iodoacetyletu.  The  addition  of  haloid  acids  leads  to  A^-dihalogen- 
acrylic  acids,  while  the  halogens  form  trihalogen-acryUc  acids. 

Carbon  dioxide  converts  the  sodiimi  compounds  of  the  correspond- 
ing alkyl  acetylenes  into  the  following  homologues  of  propiolic  acid 
(B.  12,  853 ;  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  37,  417) : 

M.  P        B.  P. 
Tetxolic  Acid,  MetkyltueiyUtu 

CarbcxyluAcid CH,C  =  C.CO,H     760         203^ 

Ethyl  -  acetylene    Carbozylic 

Acid CH,.CH,.C  =  C.CO,H    8o«  — 

n-Propyl -acetylene   Carboz- 

ylicAcid CH,.CH,.  CH,.  C=C.CO,H    27®        125® 

Isopropyl-acetylene   Carbox-  (20  mm.) 

yUc  Acid {CH,),CH.  C=C.  CX),H    38^'        1070 

n  -  Butyl  -  acetylene    Carbox-  (20  mm. ) 

yUcAcid CH,.  [CHJ,C=C.CO,H  liquid      I36» 

(20  mm.) 

Of  these,  Tetrolic  Acid  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  investigated,  and  is 
obtained  from  /9-chlorcrotonic  acid  and  /3-chlorisocrotonic  acid  when  these  are 
boiled  with  potash.  At  219^  the  acid  decomposes  into  CO,  and  allylene,  CgH^  (B. 
ay,  R.  751).  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  It 
combines  with  HCl  and  HBr,  forming  ^-chlorcrotonic  acid  and  /3-hromcrotonic  acid 
(B.  22,  R.  51 ;  2Z,  R.  243).  With  bromine,  in  sunlight,  it  yields  dUfromcroianic  acid^ 
melting  at  120°,  whereas  in  the  dark  the  halogen  produces  a  dibrom-acid,  melting  at 
94*'  (B.  28,  1877).  a/3/3-Trichlorbutyric  acid  (p.  276)  upon  the  loss  of  HCl  yields 
two  dichlorcrotonu  acids,  one  melting  at  75^  and  the  other  at  92-®  (B.  a8,  2665). 
These  are  two  acids  which  are  produced  when  chlorine  acts  upon  tetrolic  acid. 

Several  higher  homologues  of  propiolic  acid  have  been  prepared  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  upon  the  brom-addition  products  of  the  higher  olefine  monocarbozylic 
acids  (p.  278)  : 

Undecolic  Acid,  C||H,gO,,  obtained  from  undecylenic  acid  (p.  284),  fuses  at 
59.5^.  Stearolic  Acid,  C|sH„0,  (constitution,  see  p.  285),  is  obtained  from  oleic 
and  elaldic  acids.  It  melts  at  48°.  BehenoUc  Acid,  C^H^^O,  (constitution,  see 
p.  286),  from  the  bromides  of  erucic  and  brassidic  acids,  melts  at  57.5^.  On  warm- 
ing the  last  two  acids  with  fuming  nitric  acid  they  yield  the  monobasic  acids :  stear- 
oxyiic,  or  ^.lo-dioxystearic  acid,  CH,[CH,],CO .  CO[CH,]yCO,H,  melting  at  86*>, 
vci^  behenoxylic,  or  \Z.\\-dioxobehenic  acid,  CH,[CH,]^CO.  CO.  [CH,]„CO,H, 
melting  at  96**  (B.  28,  276). 

Sulphuric  acid  converts  stearolic  acid  into  ketostearic  acid,  and  behenolic  acid  into 
ketobrassidic  acid  (B.  26,  1867),  whose  oximes  are  then  transposed  by  the  sulphuric 
add  into  CgHifCO .  NH[CH,],CO,H  (p.  285).  (Oxidation,  compare  erode  and 
brassidic  acids,  p.  286.) 


D.  DIOLBPINE  CARBOXYUC  ACIDS. 

Butdihu  Carboxylic  Add,  CH, :  CH  .  CH  :  CHCO,H,  melting  at  I02^  b  formed, 
together  with  etbidene  propionic  acid  (p.  283),  by  the  reduction  o{  perchloHmtdihu 
carboxylic  acid,  CO,:  CQ.CCl  :CCl.CO,H,  melting  at  97<>,  and  perchhrkuhne 
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carbMyKc  acid,  CCI, . C  i  C. CCl, .  CX).H,  melting  at  127^'.  Thes6  are  products  of 
decomposition  resulting  from  the  tWo  hexa-chlor-R-pentenes  upon  treatment  with 
alkali  (6.  a8,  1644). 

Sorbic  Acid,  CHsCH  :  CH  .  CH :  CH .  CO,H,  is  obtained  from  sobinol,  a  lactone 
oiparasorHc  acid  (see  this),  occurring,  together  with  malic  acid,  in  the  juice  of  unripe 
mountain-ash  berries  (from  Sarbus  aucuparia)  (A.  xzo,  129),  on  boiling  with  caustic 
soda,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  27,  351).  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it 
to  aldehyde  and  racemic  add  (see  this),  which  establishes  the  constitution  of  the  acid 
(B.  23, 2377 ;  24,  85) : 

CH,.CH:CH.CH:CH.CO,H  +  H,0  +  40=CH,.CH0  +  CO,H.(CH.OH),.CO,H.. 
Sorbic  Acid  Racemic  Acid. 

The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  1 95®.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the  acid  into  hydro- 
sorbie  acid, 

Diallylacetic  Acid,  (CH,  :  CH .  CH,),CH .  CO,H,  is  obtained  from  ethyl  diallyl- 
aceto-acetate  and  diallyl  malonic  acid.  It  boils  at  227^.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
tricarballylic  acid,  (CO,H .  CH,),CHCO,H ). 

Geranic  Acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  oleBne  dicarboxylic  acids.  It  will  be  de- 
scribed together  with  the  olefine  terpene  bodies. 


IV.    DIHYDRIC    ALCOHOLS    OR    GLYCOLS,    AND 
THEIR   OXIDATION    PRODUCTS. 

The  monohydric  alcohols,  with  their  oxidation  products, — the  alde- 
hydes, the  ketones,  and  the  monocarboxylic  acids,  with  their  deriva- 
tives,— were  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 

Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  dihydric  alcohols  or  glycols^  and  such 
compounds  as  may  be  considered  oxidation  products  of  the  glycols. 

The  glycols  are  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  replacement 
of  two  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  two  different  carbon  atoms  by  two 
hydroxyls.  In  the  case  of  the  monohydric  alcohols  we  distinguished 
three  classes — primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols.  With  the 
glycols  the  classes  are  twice  as  numerous.  The  compounds,  which  may 
be  considered  as  oxidation  products  of  the  glycols,  contain  either  two 
similar^  reactive,  atomic  groups — /.  g, : 

the  dicUdehydes  {glyoxal,  CHO.CHO), 

the  dikeiones  {diacetyl,  CH, .  CO. CO .  CH,), 

the  dicarboxylic  acids  {oxalic  acid,  COOH .  COOH), 
and  therefore  manifest  double  the  typical  properties  of  the  oxidation 
products  of  the  monohydric  alcohols — compounds  of  double  function  ; 
or  they  contain  two  different   reactive  atomic  groups  in  the  same 
molecule,  and  have,  therefore,  the   typical   properties  of  different. 


ago 
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families  of  compounds.     The  following  bodies  have  such  a 

function : 
Aldehyde  Alcohols  {Glycolylaldehyde,  CH.OH.  CHO) 
Ketone  Alcohols  {Acetylcarbinol,  CH,OH  .  CO  .  CH,) 
Aldehyde  Ketones  {Pyroracemic  Aldehyde,  CHj .  CO  .  CHO) 
Alcohol  Acids  or  Oxyacids  {^GlycolUc  Acid,  CH, .  OH .  COOH) 
Aldehydic  Acids  {Glyoxylic  Acid,  CHO .  CO,H) 
Ketonic  Acids  (^Pyroracemic  Add,  CHaCO .  COOH). 

Four  fiunilies — alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  monocaiboxylic  acids— occor 
with  the  monohjdric  alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
dihydric  alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products  ten  classes  of  derivatives  are  known. 
The  successive  series  in  which  these  ten  classes  will  be  discussed  readily  follow,  if 
their  systematic  interdependence  be  developed  similarly  to  that  of  the  uniTalent 
alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products. 

MoNOHYDRic  Alcohols  and  their  Oxidation  Products. 

4.  Monocarboxylic  Adda. 


itf.  Primary  Alcohols, 
\b.  Secondary 
ic.  Tertiary 


« 


2.  Aldehydes, 

3.  Ketones, 


Dihydric  Alcohols  and  their  Oxidation  Products. 


la.   DIprimary  Olycolt,    2a.  prim.  Ozyaldehydet, 

4.     Dialdehydes, 


CH, .  OH 

CH..OH 
dlycol 


\b,    IVim.  sec.  Glycols, 


\c.  Prim.  tert.  Glycols, 

vd,  DIsecond.  Glycols, 

\e.  Sec.  tert.  Glycols, 

I/.  Ditert.  Glycols. 


CHO 

CHjOH 
Glycolyuldehyde 

CHO 

CHO 
Glyoxal 

2A   sec.  Ozyaldehydes, 
3a.  prim.  Ozyketones, 

5.  Aldehydketones, 

2c,  tert.  Oxyaldehydes, 
3^.  sec.  Oxyketones, 

6.  Diketones, 

3^.  tert.  Oxyketones. 


7a.  prim.  Ozycarbosylic 
Acids, 

8.  Aldehydocarbozylic 

Acids, 
10.  Dicarbozylic  Acids, 
COOH 

CH, .  OH 
Glycollic  Acid 

CO,H  COOH 

CHO  COOH 

Glyoxylic  Acid  Oxalic  Acid 

lb,  sec.  Oxycaiboxylic 
Acids, 

9.  Ketone  Carbozylic 

Acids, 
7r.  tert.  Oxycarbozylic 
Adds. 


The  dihydric  alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products  will  be  described 
and  discussed  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Glycols,  Diacid  alcohols, 

a.  Oxyaldehydes,  Aldehyde  alcohols,  3.  Oxyketones,  Ketone  aico- 
Jiols, 

4.  Dialdehydes.     5.  Aldehyde  ketones.    6.  Diketones. 

7.  Oxyzci^s,  Alcohol  monocarboxylic  acids, 

8.  Aldehyde  monocarboxylic  acids.  9.  Ketomonocarboxylic  acids, 
ao.  Dicarboxylic  acids. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  conditions  there  are  no  compounds  in 
any  of  these  series  which  contain  but  one  carbon  atom  in  the  molecule. 
However,  carbonic  acid  with  its  exceedingly  numerous  derivatives 
will  be  introduced  before  the  dicarboxylic  acids — the  carbonic  acid 
group. 

Carbonic  acid  is  the  simplest  dibasic  acid ;  it  is  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
dicarboxylic  acids  and  a  special  type  for  such  acids,  which,  like  it,  only  occur  in  an 
anhydride  form.  Formic  acid,  the  simplest  acid,  showing,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  character  of  an  aldehyde  and  a  monocarboxylic  acid,  might,  for  the  very  same 
reason,  have  been  placed  before  glyoxylic  acid^  at  the  head  of  the  aldehyde  acids. 
However,  it  is  custonary  to  place  formic  acid  at  the  head  of  the  fatty  acids,  because 
the  acid  nature  in  it  appears  more  frequently  than  does  its  aldehyde  character. 


I.  DIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  OR  GLYCOLS. 
A.    PARAFFIN  OLYCOL8. 

WQrtz  (1856)  discovered  glycol,  and  thus  succeeded  in  filling  out 
the  gap  between  the  monohydric  alcohols  and  the  triacid  alcohol, 
glycerol.  Wiirtz  chose  the  name  glycol  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the 
new  body  to  alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  glycerol  on  the  other. 
Glycols  are  distinguished  as  a-,  P-,  y-y  d-,  etc.,  according  as  the  hy- 
droxyls  are  attached  to  adjacent  carbon  atoms,  or  in  1.3-,  1.4-,  and 
1.5-  positions  respectively.  There  are  also  di primary,  primary- 
secondary,  etc.,  glycols  (consult  p.  290).  The  Geneva  names  are  ob- 
tained for  the  glycols  by  attaching  the  final  syllable  **diol"  to  the 
name  of  the  parent  hydrocarbon. 

Glycols  differ  from  the  monohydric  alcohols  just  as  the  oxyhydrates 
of  bivalent  metals  differ  from  those  of  univalent  metals,  or  as  a  dibasic 
acid  from  a  monobasic  acid.  As  a  rule,  the  reactions  leading  from  the 
monohydric  alcohols  and  glycols  to  their  corresponding  derivatives 
are  very  similar.  It  is  only  in  the  case  Qf  the  two  hydroxyl  groups 
of  the  glycols  that  they  are'  able  to  successively  pass  to  completion, 
and  in  so  doing  they  give  rise  first  to  substances  which  still  show  the 
character  of  a  monohydric  alcohol.  Take  ethylene  glycol,  for  ex- 
ample :  it  is  capable  of  forming  a  mono-  and  dialkali  glycollate,  cor- 
responding to  the  al(:oholates  of  the  monohydric  alcohols,  mono-  and 
diaikyl  ethers,  mono-  and  dihalogen  esters,  nitric  acid  esters  and 
esters  of  organic  acids,  e,g,: 

CHj.GH  CH,.ONa  CH,.ONa  CH,.O.C,Hj  CHj.G.CjHj 

(in,.  OH       tHj.oH       tH,.oNa       (:h,.oh  (!:h,.o.c,h, 

Glycol  Monoaodium  Disodium  Glycol  Mono-ethyl  Glycol  Diethyl 

Glycollate  Glycollate  Ether  Ether 

CHj.a  CH.a  CH,.O.COCH,  CHj.O.COCH, 

tiL.OH  tH.ci  in,.  OH  <!:h,.o.coch. 

Glycol-  Ethylene  Glycol-monacetate  Glycol-diacetate. 

chlorhydrin  Chloride 
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All  the  mono-compounds  also  manifest  the  character  of  monohydric 
alcohols;  they  and  the  di- compounds,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  glycols  by  the  same  methods  as  the  corre- 
sponding transposition  products  of  the  monohydric  alcohols. 

The  sulphur-  and  nitrogen-containing  derivatives  of  the  glycols 
correspond  to  like  derivatives  of  the  monacid  alcohols : 

CH,.SH  CHj.SH  CHj.NH,  CH,.NH, 

fcHj.OH  tHj.SH  fcHj.OH  <!:H,.NH, 

Monothio-glycol  DithioiElycol  Ozyethylamiiic  Ethylene  Diamine. 

The  aldehydes  have  been  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  anhydrides  of 
diacid  alcohols,  in  which  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  joined  to  the 
same  carbon  atom^  and  which  can  only  exist  under  special  conditions. 
Yet,  the  ethers  or  acetals,  esters  and  other  derivatives  of  these  hypo- 
thetical compounds  are  stable.  These  bodies  are  naturally  isomeric 
with  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  diacid  alcohols,  in  which 
the  hydroxyls  are  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms.  The  following, 
for  example,  are  isomeric : 

CH,.CH<^-^2*       Acetal  and  CH,.O.C,H,  Glycoldiethyl  Ether 

■         ^O.CjH,  CHj.O.CjH, 

CH, .  CH<^  •  r2S2«  Ethidene  DiaccUte  and  9"«  *  ^ '  COCH,  ^,      ,  DUcctate 
»         ^O.COCH,  CH,.O.COCH,      ^ 

CH,.CH<25    Aldehyde  Ammonia      and      9^«^^      Oxyethylaminc. 

The  cyclic  derivatives  of  the  glycols  are  extremely  characteristic. 
Thus,  glycol  yields  two  cyclic  ethers : 

CEL  CH,.O.CH, 

^^>0  Ethylene  Oxide        ^^  ^  ^^  Diethylene  Oxide, 

and  also  sulphur-  and  nitrogen-compounds  corresponding  to  diethylene 
oxide : 

CH, .  S .  CH,  CH, .  NH .  CH,  CH, .  NH .  CH, 

<!:H,.S.tH,  fcH,.  O.    (in,  fcHj.NH.iH, 

Diethylene  Disttlphide        Diethyleneimide  Oxide  Diethyleneimide. 

Methods  of  Formation, — ^The  first  three  methods  proceed  from  the 
olefines,  and  lead,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  to  glycols 
of  every  description. 

The  halogen  addition  products  of  the  olefines — the  alkylen  haloids 
— may  be  regarded  as  the  haloid  acid  esters  of  the  glycob.  When 
these  are  acted  upon  by  alkalies,  with  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
hydroxyl  for  their  halogen,  they  split  off  a  halogen  hydride  and  pass 
first  into  monohalogen  olefines  and  then  into  acetylenes.  It  was 
WQrtz  who  observed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  treat  the  alkylen 
haloids  with  acetates  in  order  to  reach  the  acetic  esters  of  the  glycols, 
and  then,  by  saponification  with  alkalies,  to  obtain  the  glycob. 
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(i)  By  heating  the  alkylen  haloids  (p.  102)  with  silver  acetate  (and 
glacial  acetic  acid),  or  with  potassium  acetate  in  alcoholic  solution : 

C,H  A  +  2C,H,0, .  Ag  =  C.H,<g ;  ^^gjg  +  2Agl. 

Ethylene  Diacetate. 

Inasmuch  as  the  alkylens  are  made  from  monohydric  alcohols  by 
the  withdrawal  of  water,  and  are  transformed  by  the  addition  of 
halogens  into  alkylen  haloids,  the  preceding  reaction  may  be  regarded 
as  a  method  of  converting  monohydric  alcohols  into  dihydric  alcohols 
or  glycols.  The  resulting  acetic  esters  are  purified  by  distillation^  and 
then  saponified  by  KOH  or  baryta  water : 

^"*<0;  §58  +  *^^"  =  ^i^*<OH  +  2C.HAK. 

A  direct  conTenion  of  alkylen  haloids  into  glycols  may  be  attained  by  heating 
them  with  water  (A.  z86,  293),  with  water  and  lead  oxide,  or  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonate. 

(2)  Another  procedure  consists  in  shaking  the  alkylens,  C„H,„,  with  aqueous 
hypochlorous  acid,  and  afterward  decomposing  the  chlorhydrins  formed  with  moist 
sUver  oxide: 

C.H,  +  aOH  =  C.H.<g'H  ^ 

<^"«<OH  +  ^«°H  =  c.H4<oH  +  ^eP^- 

(3)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  ole6nes  {a)  in  alkaline  solution  (p.  93,  Wagner,  B. 
22,  1230)  with  potassium  permanganate ;  (^)  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  Thus,  ethyl- 
ene yields  ethylene  glycol;  isobutylene,  Uofmtylene  glycol^  (^^s)s  •  C(OH)  .  CH, .  OH : 


CH,  CH, .  OH 

CH, .  OH 


\\        +0  +  H,0=| 
CH, 


(4)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  diamines  (p.  166).  As  these 
diamines  can  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  nitriles  of  dibasic 
acids,  and  the  nitriles  themselves  from  alkylen  haloids,  therefore  these 
reactions  not  only  ally  the  classes  of  derivatives  mentioned,  but  they 
afford  a  means  of  building  up  the  glycols : 

CHjBr  CHjCN  CH,.CH,.NH,  CH,.CH,OH 

dH,      ^Ch,     >-(:h,  »-CH, 

CHjBr  CHjCN  CH,.CH,.NH,  CH,CH,.0H 

TrimeUiTleQe  Trimethylene  PenUmethylene  Penumethylene 

Bromide  Cyanide  Diamine  GlycoL 

(5)  Some  glycols  have  been  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  cor- 
responding aldehydes  or  ketones ;  thus,  ay-butylene  glycol  by  the  reduc- 
tion oi  aldol;  a^-hexylene  glycol  iiovsi  y-cuetobufyl-alcohol^i  etc. 

Nucleus-synthetic  Methods, — (6)  Disecondary  glycols  are  produced 
on  treating  certain  aldehydes  with  alcoholic  potash,  when  two 
aldehyde  molecules  are  reduced  to  a  disecondary  glycol,  and  one  is 
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oxidized  to  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid  (B.  29,  R.  350).     Iso- 
butyraldehyde  yielded  symmetrical  di-isopropy I  ethylene  glycol : 

rCH  ^  CH  CMOH 
3(CH,),CH .  CHO  +  KOH  =  (CH,), .  CHCOOK  +  (CH,),CH  \  CHOH. 

(7)  Ditertiary  glycols  result,  together  with  secondary  alcohob,  in 
the  reduction  of  ketones  (p.  212).  In  this  xxx^xm^x pinacont  or  tttra- 
methyl-ethyl  glycol  (p.  296)  was  made  from  acetone  (Friedel) : 

2(CH,),CO  +  2H  =  (^^»)«  •  9^^ 
^      •''      ^  {CH,),.COH- 

Properties, — The  glycols  are  neutral,  thick  liquids,  holding,  as  far 
as  their  properties  are  concerned,  a  place  intermediate  between  the 
monohydric  alcohols  and  trihydric  glycerol.  The  solubility  of  a 
compound  in  water  increases  according  to  the  accumulation  of  OH 
groups  in  it,  and  it  will  be  correspondingly  less  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  especially  in  ether.  There  will  be  also  an  appreciable  rise  in  the 
boiling  temperature,  while  the  body  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  sweet 
taste,  inasmuch  as  there  occurs  a  gradual  transition  from  the  hydro- 
carbons to  the  sugars.  In  accord  with  this,  the  glycols  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
boil  much  higher  (about  100®)  than  the  corresponding  monohydric 
alcohols. 

Behavior, — (i)  With  dehydrating  agents,  see  alkylen  oxides: 
cyclic  esters  of  the  glycols.     2d  Method  of  formation,  page  298. 

(2)  Many  glycols,  when  oxidized,  especially  the  primary,  pass  into 
the  corresponding  oxidation  products;  see  ethylene  glycol;  others 
break  down  with  the  splitting-off  of  carbon  chains. 

(3)  Conduct  toward  the  haloid  acids,  nitric  acid,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  acid  chlorides  and  acid  anhydrides;  see  esters  of  the 
glycols,  page  300. 

I.  Ethylene  Glycol,  [1.2-Ethandiol],  CH.OH.CH.OH,  melt- 
ing at  — 1 1.5®,  boiling  at  197.5®,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.125(0**), 
is  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol.  Ether  dissolves  but  small  quanti- 
ties of  it. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  ethylene  through  ethylene  bromide  (ethy- 
lene chloride)  [general  method  of  formation,  p.  293]  or  by  direct 
oxidation,  and  also  from  ethylene  oxide  by  the  absorption  of  water : 

CH,        ^     •         CHj.OH 

Preparation. — Boil  1 88  grams  ethylene  bromide,  133  grams  K,C03  and  I  liter  of 
water,  with  a  return  condenser,  until  all  the  ethylene  bromide  is  dissolved  (A.  xga, 
240  and  250).  It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  take  a  little  water  and  add 
ethylene  bromide  and  the  carbonate  in  portions,  filtering  from  time  to  time  from  the 
separated  potassium  bromide. 

Deportment, — (i)  On  heating  ethylene  glycol  with  zinc  chloride 
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water  is  eliminated  aiid  acetaldehyde  (and  crotonaldehyde)  formed. 
(2)  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  glycol  to  glycoUic  acid  and  glyoxal,  glyoxylic 
acid  and  oxalic  acid.  The  first  oxidation  product,  glycolaldehyde 
(see  this),  is  further  oxidized  too  rapidly : 


CHj.OH  COOH  CHO  COOH  CCX)H 

fcHj.OH  ^iH.OH  iHO  ^iHO  ^toOH 

Glycol  GlycoUic  Add  Glyozal  (see  this)    Glyoxylic  Acid  Oxalic  Acid. 

(3)  And  when  glycol  is  heated,  together  with  caustic  potash,  to 
350^,  it  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

(4)  Heated  to  160^  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  glycolcklor' 
hy drift  results ;  which  at  200^  is  converted  into  ethylene  chloride, 

(5)  The  latter  is  also  produced  when  PCI5  acts  upon  glycol. 
^6)  Nitric-sulphuric  acid  changes  glycol  to  glycol  dinitrate. 
7)  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  glycol  yield  glycol  sulphate, 

(8)  The  acid  chlorides  or  acid  anhydrides  produce  mono-  and  di- 
esters  of  glycol. 


t: 


Giyeoilata  : 

OH 
Metallic  sodium  dissolTes  in  glycol,  forming  sodinm  glycoUate,  ^H4<q^   ,   And 

(at  170^)  diaodium  glycolUte,  ClH«(ONa)y      Both  are  white,  crystalline  bodies, 
regenerating  glycol  with  water.    The  alkylogens  convert  them  into  ethers. 

PolyetkyUne  Glycols  : 

Ethylene  oxide  absorbs  water  and  becomes  glycol.  The  latter  and  ethylene  oxide 
mute  at  100^  in  varying  proportions,  thus  yiel<Ung  the  polyethylene  glycols : 

OH 

CjHjO  +  C,H4(0H),  =         ^O    Diethjrlene  glycol,  b.  p.,  ayfi. 

.OH 

^<o 

aCjHp  +  C|H4<^5  =  CjHy       Triethylene  glycol,  b.  p.,  287^ 

<^'<OH, 

etc. 

The  polyglycols  are  thick  liquids,  with  high  boiling  points.  They  behave  like 
the  glycols.  Eihtr-acidi  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric 
acid ;  thus  diglycollic  acid  (see  this)  is  formed  from  diethylene  alcohol. 

a.  Propylene  GlycoU,  C,H«(OH),. 

The  two  glycols  theoretically  possible  are  known.  Trimethylene 
glycol  [1.3-Propandiol],  CH,(OH)  .  CH,.  CH,(OH),  is  formed  from 
trimethylene  bromide  (B.  16,  393)  and  from  glycerol  in  the  schizo- 
mycetes-fermentation,  together  with  n-butyl  alcohol  (B.  ao,  R.  706). 
Moderately  oxidized,  it  forms  /9-oxypropionic  acid  or  hydractylic  acid. 
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a-Propylene  Glycol  [1.2-Propandiol],  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  - 
OH,  is  obtained  from  propylene  bromide  or  chloride.  It  is  most 
readily  prepared  by  distilling  glycerol  with  sodium  hydroxide  (B.  13, 
1805).  It  boils  at  188^.  At  0°  its  specific  gravity  equals  1.051. 
Platinum  black  oxidizes  it  to  ordinary  Uutic  aad.  Only  acetic  acid 
is  formed  when  chromic  add  is  the  oxidizing  agent.  Concentrated 
hydriodic  acid  changes  it  to  isopropyl  alcohol  and  its  iodide.  It 
contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  ferment  Bacterium  termoj  becomes  opticaUy  active  (B.  14,  843). 

3.  Batylene  Glycols,  CJeC(OH),. 

Five  <if  the  sz  poenble  batylene  glycols  are  known. 

Tctnmetbjlene  01ycx>l  [1.4-Biitandiol],  CHJOH) .  (CH,), .  CH, .  OH,  ob- 
tained from  tetiameChylcne-dinitnunine  by  means  of  suphoric  acid,  boils  at  202-203^ 
(B.  23,  R.  506). 

a-Batylene  Glycol,  CH, .  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  OH,  boils  at  I9i-I92«. 

A^-Batylene  Glycol,  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH„  boik  at  iSa-iSi"*- 

laobatylene  Glycol,  (CH,), .  qOH) .  CH, .  OH,  boils  at  176-1780. 

/9Botylene  Glycol  [1.3-Butandiol],  CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CH,.. 
OH,  boiling  at  207^,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  aldcL 

4.  Amylene  Glycols,  C;H,g(OH),. 

Pentamethylene  Glycol,  CH,<^|^ '  ^JJ« '  ^^  ,  obtained  from  penu- 
methylcne-dianiine  by  the  4th  method  of  formadoD  (p.  293),  boHs  at  260^. 

The  following  glycols  have  been  made  from  amylene  bromides: 

^-Amylene  Glycol,  CH, .  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH„  both  at  i87<». 
a-Itoamylene  Glycol,  (CH,),CH .  CH(OH) .  CH,(OH),  boiU  at  2o6«». 
/i-Iaonmylene  Glycol,  (CH,),C(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH„  boils  at  177*. 
r-Iaonmylene  Glycol,    (CH,),C(OH)CH, .  CH,OH,  boils   at    2030  (B.  29, 

IL92). 

[2^-/Viftoiu/(W],  CH,CH(OH)CH,CHOHCH„  obtained  by  the  redncCion  of 
acetyl -acetone,  boils  at  177^. 

7-Pentylene  Glycol,  CH,.CH(OH).  CH,.CH,.CH,.OH,  is  fonned  from 
aceto>propjI  alcohol,  by  rednctioo.  It  boik  at  219®,  and  partly  decomposes  into 
water  and  7-pentylene  oxide. 

Penuglycol,  (CH,),C(CH,OH)„  melting  at  I29<»  and  boiling  at  1 10^,  b  pio- 
dnced  by  the  condensation  of  isobotynddehyde  and  fonnaldehyde  by  lime. 

5.  Hcxylene  GljTCols,  C;H„(0H),. 

a-Hexylene  Glycol,  CH, .  CH(OH) .  (CH,), .  CH,OH,  is  obtained  from  aceto- 
butyl  alc^iol  (see  this).  It  boils  at  235^  (under  710  mm.  pressure)  and  speedily 
passes  into  6-hixylau  oxide.     Hezamethylene  Glycol,  HO[CH,],OH  (B.  27, 

217 ;  R.  735)- 

Pinacone,  Tetnmethyl-ethylene  Glycol,  (CH,), .  C(OH) .  C(OH) .  (CH,),  + 
6H,0,  is  fonued,  together  with  isopropyl  alcohol,  when  sodium  (B.  27, 454)  (see 
7th  method  of  formation,  p.  294)  acts  upon  aqueous  acetone.  It  crystallizes  &om  its 
aqueous  solution  in  quadratic  plates  (hence  the  name,  from  tivo^,  phUe),  melting  at 
42®,  and  gradually  efflorescing  on  exposure.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  melts  at  38^ 
and  boik  at  171-172*=*. 

When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  pinacone  parts  with  one 
molecule  of  water,  and  by  intramolecular  transposition,  becomes  finacoHne^  or  terHary 
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butyi-meikyl  ketone.  Its  isomeride ,  teiramethyl-ethylene  oxide  (p.  299),  is  also  known. 
It  combines  readily  with  water,  yielding  pinacone. 

A  series  of  aliphatic  ketones  has  been  prepared  by  reduction  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  pinacone :  tetra-aikylized  ethylene  glycols  have  been  made.  It  is  customary 
to  designate  these  as  pinaeones.  They  behave  just  like  pinacone  toward  dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Di-isopropyl  Glycol,  [(CH,)^CH .  CH .  0H]„  melting  at  51.5®  and  boiling  at 
222-223^,  has  been  prepared  from  isobutyraldehyde  by  method  6  (p.  293).  Isovaler- 
aldehyde  has  yielded  the  corresponding  disecondary  glycol,  and  a  mixture  of  isobutyl- 
and  isovaler-aldehyde  gave  a  mixed  disecondary  glycol.  Metkyl-n-propyl-etkyl ethylem 
glycol,  CH,(C^HjC(On)CH(OH)C,H5  (B.  27,  R.  166). 


B.  UNSATURATED  GLYCOLS,  OLBPINE  GLYCOLS,  ACBTYLBNB  GLYCOLS. 

Unsaturated  diacid  alcohols  have  been  but  slightly  investigated.  The  simplest 
representative!  possible  theoretically  are  not  known,  and  probably  are  not  capable  of 
existing. 

See  p.  299,  upon  the  view  of  furfurane  as'  an  oxide  of  an  unknown,  unsaturated 
glycol.     Also  consult  acetonyl  acetone  (see  this). 

Dipropionyl,  dibutyryl,  and  di-isovaleryl  are  olefine  glycol  derivatives.  They 
resulted  from  the  action  of  metallic  scxlium  upon  an  ethereal  solution  of  propionyl 
chloride,  butyryl  chloride,  and  isobutyryl  chloride.  They  are  esters  of  alkyl  acetyl- 
ene glycols  (Klinger  and  Schmitz,  B.  24,  1271 ;  B.  28,  R.  looo). 

Diethyl-acityUne  Glycol  Dipropionait,  Dipropionyl,  ^JJ» '  ^ '  SP^^\  boils  at 

CLHc .  CO .  COCLHc 

CH    C  Co  CH 
Io8®(xomm.).  Di-n-prcpylacetylene Glycol Di^utjfrate^'DibatyrjhQ^u     q  cO   CH*' 

boils  at  1x9-130^(12  mm.).  Di-isobtUyl Acetylene  Glycol Di-iscvaltrate,  Di-isovaleryl, 

isovaleroln,  the  corresponding  a-ketone  alcohols  (see  this),  are  produced,  and  not 
the  alkyl  acetylene  glycols,  when  these  three  compounds  are  saponified. 

Hexa-di-indiol,  CH,(OH)C  •  C  —  C  •:  C .  CH, .  OH,  melting  at  ill®,  is  a  diacetyl- 
ene  glycol.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  precipitate  from  propargyl  alcohol 
and  ammoniacal  cupric  chloride  with  potassium  ferricyanide  (Ch.  Cf.  1897,  x,  281). 


GLYCOL  DERIVATIVES. 

1.  AXXOHOL  BTHBRS  OP  THB  GLYCOLS. 

A.  The  alcohol-ethers  are  obtained  from  the  metallic  glycollates  by  the  action  of 
the  alkyl  iodides. 

The  monoalkyl  ethers  of  the  glycols  arise  also  in  the  union  of  ethylene  oxide  with 
alcohol : 

^"*<OH*  +  ^"»^  =  Nal  -f  C,H^<^y^«^»,  Glycol  monoethyl  ether,  b.  p.  X270. 
^"*<OnII  +  2C,H,I=2NaI  +  C,H4<g ;  ^j][».  Glycol  diethyl  ether,  b.  p.  X230. 

Hydriodic  acid  decomposes  the  neutral  ethers  into  alkyl  iodides  and  glycols  (B. 
a6,  R.  7x9V  Glycol  itself  is  capable  in  various  ways  of  forming  ethers.  See 
phenol  for  toe  phenyl  etben. 


»  » 
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The  polyethylene  alcohols  are  most  closely  related  to  the  alcohol  ethers.  They 
have  been  already  considered  after  ethylene  glycol  (p.  295).  Diethylene  glyc(d  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  to  glycol  as  ethyl  ether  bears*  to  ediyl  alcohol : 

^<Ch'  '  Ch'  *  oh:  Diethylene  Glycol  0<^"' '  3,  Ethyl  Etker. 

K.n^ .  v^n, .  un-  ^pj„j  ^^^  ^^  Glycol).  ^"1  •  ^"t 

B.  Cyclic  Ethers  of  the  Glycols,  Alkylen  Oxides. 

By  assuming  the  exit  of  a  second  molecnle  of  water  from  diethylene  glycol,  the 

first  ether  of  glycol,  there  arises  Diethylene  Oxide,  0<^^ '  qh'>0,  melting  at  9<> 

and  boiling  at  I02^;  a  polymeric  ethylene  oxide  (compare  pofjrmeric  aldehydes), 

the  second  ether  of  glycol.     It  is  obtained  from  the  red,  crystalline  brom«  addition 

product  of  ethylene  oxide,  (C,H.O),Br,,  melting  at  65®  and  boiling  at  95**,  when  it  is 

CH     O 
treated  with  mercuric  oxide.     Ethylene  Methyl  Ether,  •     • '     >CH,,  boiling  at  78®, 

is  obtained  from  trioxymethylene,  ethylene  glycol  and  ferric  chloride  (B.  28,  R.  X09). 

CH     O 
Ethylene  Ethidene  Ether,  ^^* '    >CH .  CH^,  boiling  at   82.5^  resulu  from  the 

union  of  ethylene  oxide  and  acetaldehyde.    It  is  isomeric  with  diethylene  oxide. 

CH 
The  latter  is  a  cyclic  double  ether.     But  ethylene  oxide,  f^^'^O,  the  third  ether  of 

CH| 

glycol  (WUrtz),  is  the  simpler  cyclic  ether  of  glycol. 

The  simple  cyclic  ethers  of  the  glycols,  the  alkylen  oxides,  are  readily  produced 
in  various  ways,  depending  upon  whether  the  two  OH-groups  are  attached  to  adja- 
cent carbon  atoms  or  not.  Alkylen  oxides,  in  which  the  O-atoms  arc  in  union  with 
adjacent  carbon  atoms,  are  termed  the  a-alkylen  oxides,  while  the  others  are  the  ^-, 
7-,  d-alkylen  oxides,  (i)  Ethylene  oxide  itself  and  the  ethylene  oxides,  as  well  as 
the  ^-alkylen  oxides  (tri methylene  oxide),  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  the  chlor-  or  hrom-hydrim,  the  monohaloid  esters  of  the  respective  glycols : 

CHj.OH         „    „       CH, 

CH,C1         +  KOH  =  ^jj'  >0  +  KQ  +  H,0. 

(2)  The  y-  and  d-alkylen  oxides  [y-pentylene  oxide,  pentaniethylene  oxide)  are 
formed  when  the  glycols  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  (B.  z8,  3285 ;  19,  2843)  : 

.CHj ,  CHjOH     „  __  yCH, .  CH,. 

CH,<^  "^^^     >Ch/  \o+H,0. 

\cH, .  CH,0H  N:h,  .  QH/ 

The  a-glycols,  under  like  treatment,  lose  water  and  yield  either  unsaturated 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  or  pinacolines,  depending  upon  their  constitution  (p.  214). 

The  ethylene  oxide  ring  is  easily  ruptured,  hence  ethylene  oxide  enters  into 
addition  reactions  quite  as  freely  as  its  isomeride  acetaldehyde.  The  rings  of  tetrm- 
and  pentamethylene  oxides,  however,  are  far  more  stable.  These  can  only  be  broken 
up  by  the  haloid  acids. 

CH 

Ethylene  Oxide,  ^h'"^^*  boiling  at  12.5**,  sp.  gravity  0.898  (o®), 

isomeric  with  acetaldehyde,  CH, .  CHO,  is  a  pleasantly  smelling, 
ethereal,  mobile  liquid,  with  a  neutral  reaction,  yet  able  to  gradually 
precipitate  metallic  hydroxides  from  many  metallic  salts  (Magn. 
Rot.  und  Refract.,  see  B.  26,  R.  497) : 

CH,    ^        „  ^         CH, .  OH       _      OH 
MgCl,  +  3  ^^'>0  +  2H,0  =  2  ^jjI^j       +  Mg<ojj  • 
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Ethylene  oxide  is  characterized  by  its  additive  power.  (l)  It  combines  with 
water  and  slowly  yields  g'fyco/,  (2)  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  ethyl  alcohol. 
(3)  The  halogen  hydrides  unite  with  it  to  form  halohydrins,  the  monohaloid  esters 
of  the  glycols.  (4,  a)  With  alcohol  it  yields  glycol  monoethyl  ether ;  {d)  with  glycol 
it  forms  diethylene  glycol ;  {c)  and  with  the  latter  it  combines  to  triethylene  glycol. 
(5)  It  forms  ethylene  ethidene  ether  (see  above)  with  aldehyde.  (6)  Acetic  acid 
and  ethylene  oxide  form  glycol  monacetate,  and  (7)  with  acetic  anhydride  the  product 
is  glycol  diacetate.  (8)  Sodium  bisulphite  changes  it  to  sodium  isethionate.  (9) 
Ammonia  changes  ethylene  oxide  to  oxethylamine.  (lo)  With  hydrocyanic  acid  it 
forms  the  nitrile  of  eihylene  lactic  acid  or  kyJracryiic  aad^  from  which  hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  ethylene  lactic  acid  itself.  Caustic  potash  polymerizes  ethylene 
oxide  at  50-6o<>  (B.  a8,  R.  293). 

For  comparison,  the  following  additive-reactioiis  of  ethylene  oxide  and  aldehyde 
are  arranged  side  by  side : 

SO.HK        CH..OH  SO.HK   ■    -„     p„     nH 

CH.        )    NH,         CH..OH  )    NH.  riH 

t^>^\ ^il^.NH.      CH..CH:0   -i^3^CH..CH<OH^ 

CNH         CH-.OH  (    CNH    ^   ^„    rv^OH 
^<!:H..CN  ^  }-CH..CH<cN 

CH.CH  (CH,),C>^ 

Or  Propylene  Oxide,  •     >0,  boils  at  35^  Isohutylene  Oxide  ^  ^  >ht/>0> 

at  51-52®,  sym.  Dimethylethylene  Oxide  at  82® ;  trimethylethylene  oxide  at  75-76® ; 

tetramethyl-ethylene  oxide,  boiling  at  95-96®,  combines  with  water,  with  the  evolution 

of  much  heatf  and  yields  pinacone  (p.  296). 

CH 
Trimethylene  Oxide,  CH,<^[^>>0,  boils  at  50®.     Preparation,  p.  205. 

CH     CH 
TetramethyUtu   Oxide,  Tetrahydro-furfurane,  1     ' '  ^„'>0,  boils  at  57®  (B. 

CHa  .  CH. 

CH,.CH(CH,).    .,  ^     ^ 

25,  R.  912).  y-Pentylene  OxUe,  ^^   cH  >0,  boils  at  77®  (p.  296 ;  B.  22, 2571). 

PenUmethylene  Oxide,  CH,<^2* "  ch'>^»  *»"^»  »*  8^**  (B-  *7»  R-  »97)- 

CH     CHfCH  \ 
6-Hexylene  Oxide,  CH,<      * '         \.o'   hoiling  at  104®,  does  not  combine  with 

CHf .  CHj"''^    ' 

ammonia  (B.  z8,  3283). 

Addendum, — Puifiirane  corresponds  to  tetramethylene  oxide.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cyclic  ether  of  an  unknown,  unsaturated  glycol.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  glycol  could  exist ;  it  would  be  more  probable  that  it  would  rearrange  itself 
to  succindialdehyde,  and  this  in  turn  to  y-butyrolactone  (see  this) : 

CHj.CHjOH        CHj.CH,  CH  =  CHOH        CH  =  CH 

iHj.CHjOH       iHj.CH,    ^  in  =  CHOH       (!:h  =  ch 

Tetramethylene        Tetramethylene  Unknown  Furfurane. 

Glycol  Oxide 

Acetpropyl   alcohol,    furthermore,   has    yielded    i-methyldlhydrofurfurane — the 
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alcohol  corresponding  to  it  would  very  probably  at  once  reairange  itself  into  acetyl- 
propyl  alcohol  (p.  52) : 

CH, .  CO .  CH,  CH  =  C(OH)  .  CH,  CH  =  C- CH, 

CH, .  CHjOH  CH,  —  CHjOH  CH,—  CtL 

Acetopropyl  Alcohol  Unknown  i-MethyLdibydrofurfonuie. 

By  the  substitution  of  sulphur  and  again  of  the  NH-group  for  oxygen  in  furfurane 
the  products  are  thiofurfurane,  which,  frcNn  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  benzene, 
has  been  called  Thiophene,  and  Pyrrol. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  manner  of  union  in  the  rings  of  these  heterocyclic  com- 
pounds is  not  definitely  known,  it  is  possible  to  refer  many  bodies  to  them : 

CH  =  CH    _  CH  =  CH  CH  =  CH 

fcH  =  CH>°  fcH  =  CH>S  fcH  =  CH>''« 

Farfurane  Thiophene  Pyrrol. 

All  of  them  contain  rings,  and  they  will  be  discussed  later  in  conjunction  with 
related  classes  of  heterocycUc  derivatives. 


8.  B8TER8  OP  THE  DIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  OR  QLYCOL8. 

A.  Esters  of  Inorganic  Acids. 

{a\  Haloid  Esters  of  the  Glycols. — ^The  glycols  and  monobasic  acids  yield  neutral 
ana  basic  esters.  The  dihalogen  substitution  products  of  the  paraffins  are  the  neutral 
or  secondary  haloid  esters  of  the  glycols.  The  halogen  atoms  in  them  are  attached 
to  different  carbon  atoms.  They  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehyde  haloids  (p.  ^i)  and 
the  ketone  haloids  (p.  216),  having  an  equally  large  carbon  content : 

CH,a  CHjCl  CHCl,  CH, 

ina   "*      tn,         are  isomeric  with    tn,      and   tci, 

in,  bH,a  tn,  tn. 

Propylene       Trimethylene  Propidene     Chloracetcrf 

Chloride  Chloride  Chloride  (p.  ai7). 

(p.  »i) 

The  basic  or  primary  haloid  esters  of  the  glycols  are  the  halohydrins.  These  are 
obtained: 

(1)  When  the  glycols  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids: 

*^"*<OH  +  HCl  =  C,H,<g«  +  H,0. 

When  heated  with  HI, a  more  extensive  reaction  occurs.  Ethyl  iodide  (p.  142)  b 
obtained  from  ethylene  glycol. 

(2)  They  can  be  obtained,  too,  by  the  direct  addition  of  hypochlorons  acid  to  the 
alkylens  (B.  z8,  1767,  2287} : 

CH,  CH.OH 

Jl  +  ClOH  =  I 

C(CH,),  fc(CH,),Cl. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  haloid  acids  upon  ethylene  oxide  and  its  homologues : 

CH.    ^       „_        CH, .  OH 
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Glycolcklorhydrin,  Ethylene  chlorhydrin,  CH,C1 .  CH,OH,  boils  at  I28<>. 

Glycolbromkydrin  boils  at  I47<'.  TrimethyUtuflycolchiorkydrin^ClifiX .  CH,.  - 
CHgOH,  boiling  at  160^,  is  obtained  by  means  of  HCl  fix>in  trimethylene  glycol. 
a-Propylene  glycol-a-cklorhytirin,  CH..  CHrOH)CH,Cl,  boiling  at  127®,  is  prepared 
from  allyl  chloride  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  a-PropyUne  glycol-p-chlor- 
hydrin,  CH, .  CHCl .  CH,OH,  boiling  at  1270,  is  formed  when  QOH  adds  itself  Co 
propylene.  IsobutyUne  givcoi-P-ckhrhydrin,  CI .  C(CH,), .  CH^OH,  boils  at  128- 
130^.  Ethyl  chUr'etker^P'ttkoxy'a-chlorb%Uane^\i0^va%  at  141^,  is  formed  by  the 
interaction  oi  afidichlorether  and  anc  ethide  (B.  28,  31  n)* 

The  primary  haloid  esters  can  also  be  considered  as  substitution  products  of  the 
monohydric  alcohols.  Glycol  chlorhydrin  would  be  chlor-ethyl  alcohol,  (i)  Nas- 
cent hydrogen  converts  them  into  primary  alcohols.  (2)  Oxidizing  agents  couTert 
them  into  halogen  fatty  acids,  e,  g.^  glycol  chlorhydrin  yields  manochlonuetic  add; 
trimethylene-glycol  chlorhydrin  yields  P-chlorpropionic  acid;  a-propylene  glycol-)9- 
chlorhydrin  yields  a-ckhrpropionic  acid,  and  isobutylene  glycol-p-chlorhydrin  yields 
a-chlorisobuiyric  acid.  (3)  They  change  to  alkylen  oxides  under  the  influence  of 
alkalies.  (4)  Basic  esters  of  the  glycols  are  produced  when  they  combine  with  sahs 
of  organic  acids ;  e.g,^  glycol  chlorhydrin  and  potassium  acetate  jitld  giyc&/  mono- 
acetate^  CH, .  COO .  CH, .  CH,OH.  (5)  Potassium  cyanide  changes  them  to  nitriles 
of  the  oxyacids. 

Neutral  Haloid  Esters  of  the  Glycols  are  very  important  starting- 
points  in  the  preparation  of  the  glycols;  compare  methods  i  and  4 
for  the  formation  of  glycols,  p.  293. 

Methods  of  Formation.^!)  By  the  addition  of  halogens  to  the 
defines—^,  g,^  ethylene — ethylene  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide 
result: 

CH,  CH,a       CH,  CH,Br     CH,  CH,I 

I    '+  CL  =  I  ;    I        +  Br,  =  I  ;   |     '  +  I,  =  |    ^  . 

CH,^    ^       CH,a'    CH,  *       CH,Br     CH,        *       CH,I 

(2)  By  the  substitution  of  paraffins  and  monohalogen  paraffins : 

CH,       ei.  .     ^"«^         cu    ,     CH,a 

CH,  ^     CH,  (P«)    "      CH,a' 

(3)  By  the  addition  of  halogen  hydrides  to  monohalogen  defines. 
In  this  instance  much  will  depend  on  the  temperature,  concentration, 
and  other  conditions,  as  to  whether  both  or  only  one  of  the  two 
possible  isomerides  is  formed : 

^HBr,     ^      dlL  HBr  ^^^  Cone.  HBr    .       CH,Br 

CH,        "^  C"«  ^     CH,Br' 

(4)  By  the  action  of  HCl,  HBr  or  HI  upon  glycols  and  glycol 
chlorhydrins.  The  second  OH  will  be  replaced  with  more  difficulty, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  than  the  first. 

(5^  When  FCl,  acts  upon  glycols. 

(6J  From  bromides,  iodides  can  be  obtained  by  KI,  and  chlorides  by  means  of 
HgCl,. 

Properties. — ^The  simple  dichlor-  and  dibrom-esters  of  the  glycols, 
or  olefine  dichlorides  and  di bromides,  volatilize  without  decom- 
position.   The  di-iodides  decompose  readily  in  the  light,  and  when 
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distilled  break  down  into  olefines  and  iodine.    The  ethylene  dihaloids 
have  a  very  pleasant  odor. 

Transformations, — (i)  The  dihalogen  paraffins  are  converted  into 
olefines  by  sodium : 

CILQ  CHCL  CH, 

CH,a  CH,  CH, 

The  productkm  of  trimetkyiene  from  trimetbjlene  bnmide  and  todiom  or  aoc  is 
noteworthy: 

^"«<CH;bJ  +  *N*  =  CH,<|^      4-  aNiJJr. 

(2)  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  bothdi-  and  mono-halogen  paraffins 
into  paraffins.  This  is  the  reverse  of  substitution — retrogressioe  subsH- 
tuHon  (p,  loi). 

(3)  When  digested  with  alcoholic  potash,  a  halogen  hydride  splits 
off^  and  monohalogen  olefines  and  acetylenes  result  (p.  95). 

(4)  Suitable  reagents  change  dihalogen  paraffins  into  the  corre- 
spending  glycols  (p.  293)  or  their  esters. 

(5)  Ammonia  produces  alkylen  diamines. 

(6)  PoCastiom  qranide  converts  them  into  the  nitriles  of  monohalogen  adds,  and  the 
nltriles  of  dicarboxylic  acids.  Thoe  are  classes  of  bodies  whose  connection  with  the 
glycols  is  indicated  by  the  dihalogen  paraffins : 

CHj.OH 

in, .  OH 


CH, .  CN  CH, .  COOH 

in, .  CN  "=         ^  (in, .  cooh 

Ethylene  Ethylene 

Cyanide  Sncdnlc  Add. 

Ethylene  HaUnds—TSXYiyltii^  Chloride,  Etay/ Chloride,  Oil  of  the 
Dutch  chemists,  CH,C1 .  CH,C1,  boiling  at  84.^,  can  be  prepared  (A. 
94,  245)  by  conducting  ethylene  into  a  gently  heated  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  manganese  dioxide,  3  parts  of  salt,  4  parts  of  water  and  5  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  an  agreeable  odor, 
sweet  taste,  and  the  sp.  gr.  1.2808  (at  4®). 

Ethylene  Bromide,  CH,Br .  CH,Br,  melting  at  -f  9®  and  boiling 
at  131^,  is  formed  when  ethylene  is  introduced  into  bromine,  contained 
in  a  wide  condenser  bent  at  right  angles,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
water  (A.  168,  64).  It  is  also  produced  when  ethyl  bromide,  bro- 
mine and  iron  wire  are  heated  to  100^  (B.  24,  4249). 

Ethylene  Iodide,  CH,I .  CH,I,  melting  at  81°,  is  formed  on  con- 
ducting ethylene  into  a  paste  of  iodine  and  ethyl  alcohol  (J.  1864, 

345)- 
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History  of  the  Alkylen  Haloids. — The  four  Dutch  chemists,  Deiman,  Paets  van 
Troostwyk,  Bondt  and  Lauwerenburgh,  while  studying  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
ethylene,  first  obtained  ethylene  chloride  in  1795  ^  <^  oil-forming  reaction  product 
Hence  they  called  ethylene  *'gas  huileux/'  oily  gas ^  a  name  which  Fourcroy  altered 
to  "gas  olefiant/'  **  oil-forming  gas ^^  (see  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Org.  Ch.,  z, 
647).  This  phrase  subsequently  gave  the  name  **  ol(/ims**  to  the  series.  Balard, 
the  discoverer  of  bromine,  obtained  ethylene  bromide  in  1826  on  allowing  bromine  to 
act  upon  ethylene  (A.  chim.  phys.  [2]  3a,  375).  Faraday,  in  1821,  prepc^ed  ethylene 
iodide  by  acting  on  ethylene  with  iodine  in  sunlight. 

Propylene  Haloids.— 1.2  .DiAa/ogen  propanesy  CH,.  CHX.  CH.X,  and  Tri- 
methylene  Haloids,  l.yDihalogm  profanes^  CH,X .  CH,CH.X.  The  propylene 
haloids  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  halc^ens  to  propylene,  and  of  halogen 
hydrides  to  allyl  haloids  at  100^.  Trimethylene  bromide  results  from  allyl  bromide 
and  hydrogen  bromide  at  — 20®.  HgCl,  and  KI  convert  the  bromide  into  the  chloride 
and  trimethylene  iodide. 

Propylene  chloride, b.  p.,  97®;   Trimethylene  chloride,  b.  p.,  119^. 
"         bromide,    «•    141**;  «•  bromide,      "     1650. 

"         iodide  decomposes;  "  iodide  decomposes. 

Higher  Homologous  Polymethylene  Bromides  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  39,  542; 
B.  27,  R.  735). 

TetramethyUne  Bromide,  i.4-Dibrombutane,  CH,Br[CH,].CH,Br,  boils  at  189°. 

Pentamethylene  Bromide,  l.^-Dibrompentane,  CH,Br[CH|J,CH^r,  boils  at  205®. 

Hexametkylene  Bromide,  l.6-Dibromhexane,  CH,Br[CH,j[^CH,Br,  boils  at  243*^. 
Sodium  converts  these  compounds  into  cycloparaffins,  just  as  sodium  and  tri- 
methylene bromide  vield  trimethylene.  Sodium  malonic  esters,  sodium  acetoacetic 
esters,  and  polymethylene  bromides  produce  cycloparafiin  carboxylic  esters  (see  these). 
Mixed,  neutral  haloid  esters  of  the  glycols,  containing  two  different  halogen  atoms, 
are  also  known. 

Ethylene  Nitrate,  C^H^fO .  NO,),,  is  produced  on  heating  ethylene  iodide  with 
silver  nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  dissolving  glycol  in  a  mixture  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids : 

C,H,(OH),  -f  2NO, .  OH  =  C,H,(0 .  NO,),  +  2H,0. 

This  reaetion  is  characteristic  of  all  hydroxyl  compou^  (the polyhydrie  alcohols 
andpolyhydric  acids) ;  the  hydrogen  of  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  the  HO^  group. 

Tiie  nitrate  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 

1.483  at  8^.      It  explodes  when  heated  (like  the  so-called  nitroglycerol).     The 

alkalies  saponify  the  esters  with  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  glycol. 

OH 
Glycol  or  Ethylene-hydroxy* sulphuric  Acid,C,H4<Q  ^^    qu,  is  produced 

on  heating  glycol  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  perfectly  similar  to  ethyl  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  145),  and  decomposes,  when  boiled  with  water  or  alkalies,  into  glycol  and  sul- 
phuric add. 

B.  Esters  of  Carbonic  Acids. 

In  studying  the  fatty  acids  we  learned  the  method  of  forming  esters  with  mono- 
hydric  alcohols.  The  same  methods  serve  for  the  production  of  esters  of  the  fatty 
adds  with  dihydric  alcohols  or  glycols. 

(i)  From  the  haloid  esters  of  the  glycok:  halohydrins  and  alkylen  haloids  with 
fatty-add  salts : 

CH,.OH     .    ^„    ^^,,       CH,.OH  ,^_ 

Ar^\.        +CH,.CO,K=   I    •   ^^^^„    -fKQ. 
CHjCl         T^       ■        «         CH,.OCOCH,  ^ 

(3}  From  glycols  by  means  of  free  acids,  add  chlorides  or  add  anhydrides. 
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(3)  Tbeie  alio  lenuiiis  that  ester  fonnatioD  resalting  from  the  addhioo  of  adds 
and  acid  anhydrides  to  alkylen  oxides,  just  as  acid  anhydrides  add  themselves  to 
alddiydcs: 

CH.  CH, .  O .  COCH, 

CH, .  CHO  +  (C|H,0),0  =  CHg .  CH  (OCOCH^V 
Glycol  Mooo-Acetate,  C;H4<^^^^^,  boib  at  i82<»,  and  u  miadbie 


If  hydrochloric  add  gas  be  conducted  into  the  wanned  solution,  glycol  chlor- 
•cctin,  C;H^<^-  ^^»^,  or  chlorinated  acetic  ethyl  ester,  CH,a .  CH, .  O .  C;H,0, 

is  prodoced.     This  boils  at  144^. 

Glycol  DUcetnte,  C^H^CO .  C;H,0)„  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  I.128  at  o*, 
and  boiling  at  186°.     It  is  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water. 

Or  Propylene  Glycol  Diacetaie^  CH, .  C,H,(0 .  COCH,),,  boils  at  l86^  Tri- 
methyletu  Glycol  Diacetate,  (CH,),(OCOCH,)„  boils  at  2lo<». 

The  formation  of  the  acid  esters  is  well  suited  for  the  detection  and  determinatioo 
of  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groaps  in  the  polyhydric  alcohok,  the  sugars  and  the 
phenols.  Benzoic  ester  particularly  is  esp^nally  easy  to  prepare.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  shake  op  the  substance  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  sodium  hydrate  in  order  to 
benzoylize  all  the  hydroxyls  (B.  ax,  2744 ;  as,  R.  668,  817).  The  formation  of  the 
mirU  add  ester  is  idso  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  See  glycol' dimtrcUe^  p.  yai^^ 
and  also  the  carbamu  ester  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  isocyanic  ester  (see  thb), 
and  especially  of  the  phenyl  isocyanic  ester  (see  this). 

For  carbonic  esters  of  unsaturated  glycols,  see  p.  297. 
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Compare  the  sulphur  derivatives  of  the  monohydric  alcohob  (p.  147),  the  alde- 
hydes (p.  202),  and  the  ketones  (p.  218). 

A.  lAercnptans. 

The  merciq>taiis  corresponding  to  ethylene  glycol  are  formed  on  treating  mono- 
chlorhydrin  and  ethylene  bromide  with  potassium  sulphydrate. 

The  Monothioethylene  Glycol,  C,H4<^^,  yields  isethionic  add  (p.  306)  when 

treated  with  nitric  add. 

Dithioglycol  Ethylene  Thiohydrate,  C,H|<|g,  glycol  mercaptan.    The  odor 

of  this  compound  is  something  like  that  of  mercaptan.  It  boils  at  146° ;  its  spedfic 
gravity  is  1. 12.  Insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  aiKi  ether.  It  shows  the 
reactions  of  a  mercaptan  (B.  20,  461). 

B.  Sulphides. 

(a)  Alkyl  ethers  of  the  Ethylene  Mercaptans :  Oxethylethylene  Sulphide,  CH,  .  . 
CH, .  S .  CH,  .  CHjOH,  boils  at  184O.  Ethylene  Dimethyl  Sulphide,  CH,S  .  CH, .  - 
CH,SCH„  boils  at  l83<>.     Ethylene  Diethyl  Sulphide  boiU  at  l88<>. 

(b)  Vinylalkyl  Ethers  of  Ethylene  Mercaptan  or  Sulphuranes:  Vinyl-ethjrl- 
ethylene  mercaptan,  CH, :  CH  .  S .  CH, .  CH, .  S .  C,H(,  bolls  at  214^.  For  its 
formation,  see  the  sulphine  compounds,  which  are  treated  later  on. 

{c\  Thiodiglycol,  HO .  CH, .  CH,SCH,CH,OH,  corresponding  to  diglycol,  is 
alio  known  (B.  19,  3259).     However,  the  simple  ethylene  sulphide,  corresponding  to 
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ethylene  oxide,  is  not  known,  while  Dietkyletu  Oxide  Sulphone,  0<^u* CH*-^  ^«' 

corresponding  to  diethylene  oxjsulphide,  and  melting  at  130^,  as  well  as  Diethylene 
Disulphide,  are  known. 

(d)  Cyclic  Sulphides :  Diethylene  Disulphide,  S<^J|»3^2«>S,  melting  at 

112°  and  boiling  at  200^,  is  formed  from  ethylene  mercaptan,  ethylene  bromide,- 
and  sodium  ethylate.  When  ethylene  bromide  is  digested  with  alcoholic  sodium 
sulphide,  a  polymeric  ethylene  sulphide,  (C^H^S).,  melting  at  145°,  is  produced  at 
first.  This  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents.  Pro- 
tracted boiling  with  phenol  changes  it  to  diethylene  disulphide  (A.  240,  305  ;  B.  19, 
3263 ;  20,  2967). 

{e)  Ethylene  Mercaptals  and  Ethylene  Mercaptols  are  similarly  produced  from 
ethylene  mercaptan  by  the  action  of  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  HCl,  just  as  the  mer- 
captals  (p.  218)  and  the  mercaptols  (p.  204)  are  obtained  from  mercaptans  (B.  az, 

«473). 

CH,S 
Bthylene-dithioethidene,  1    '  >CH .  CH„  boils  at  173°. 

CH.S 

c 

C.  Diethylene  Tetrasulphide,  C,H4<q'>C,H4,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 

the  halogens  upon  ethylene  thiohydrate  (or  sulphuryl  chloride  or  hydroxylamine. 
It  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  melting  at  150°  (B.  ax,  1470). 

D.  Sulphine  Derivatives. 

Ethyl  iodide  and  diethylene  disulphide  unite  to  sulphiniodide,  (C,H4S),C2H5l. 

Cri> .  S  .  C*riB 
Ethyl  Sulphurane,  1  ,  is  produced  on  distilling  this  iodide  with 

CHj .  S .  Cjrii^ 

sodium  hydroxide.    The  cl(»ed  ring  of  diethylene  disulphide  is  broken. 

The  union  of  the  derivatives  of  diethylene  disulphide  with  the  higher  alkyl  iodides 

yields  homologous  compounds  known  as  sulpburanes.    They  are  the  alkyl  vinyl 

ethers  of  thioethylene  (B.  ao,  2967 ;  A.  240,  305). 

E.  Sulphones.   . 

The  disulphones  are  produced  when  the  open  and  the  cyclic  disulphides  are 
oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate.  All  sulphones,  in  which  sulphone  groups  are 
attached  to  two  adjacent  carbon  atoms,  can  be  saponified  (Stuffer's  law,  B.  a6,  1 125). 

CH     SO    C  H 

(a)  Open  Sulphones :  Ethylene -diethylsulphone,  1'    ,   '      '    ^,  has   been 

CH] .  SOj .  C|Hj 

obtained  (i)  from  ethylene  dithioethyl;  (2)  from  ethylene  bromide  by  the  action  of 
2  molecules  of  sodium  ethyl  sulphinate,  and  (3)  from  sodium  ethylene  disulphinate 
by  the  action  of  2  molecules  of  ethyl  bromide.  The  sexivalence  of  sulphur  in  the 
sulphones  is  thus  proved  (B.  az,  R.  102).     It  yields  colorless  needles,  melting  at 

137^ 

.     ,  CH, .  SO, 

(b)  Cyclic  Sulphones :  Trimethylene  Disulphone,  1  >CH„    melts    at 

CH] .  SO| 

204-205^. 

SO 
Diethylene  Disulphone,  C,H4<gQ»>C,H4  (B.  a6,  1124;  27,  3043),  resulu 

from  the  oxidation  of  diethylene  disulphide. 

F.  Sulphone-sulphinic  Acids  and  Disulphinic  Acids. 
Oxethylsulphone  methylene- sulphinic  Acid,  HO .  CH, .  CH, .  SO, .  CH,  .  SO .  OH, 

is  a  syrup-like  mass.  Its  barium  salt  is  formed  when  trimethylene  disulphone  is  de- 
composed by  baryta  water.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  below  40^,  a  cyclic  ester 
results,  which  recalls  the  lactones,  the  cyclic  esters  of  the  oxycarlx>xylic  acids : 

CH, .  O .  SO, 
Oxethylsulphcmethyiene  Sulphinic  Lactone,  1  ct^>^^t>  ™elts  at  1640  (B. 

CH,  •  O  •  SO, 

a6 
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CHj.SO.OH 
27,  3043).    Ethylene  Disulphinic  Acid^  1  » is  formed  by  the  redactioo  ol 

CH| .  SO  ■  On 

ethylene  disulphonic  add  (p.  307). 

G.  Sulphonic  Acids. 

CII     OH 

Isethionic  Acid,   l  ' '  Ethylene  Hydrinsulphanic   Acid^ 

Oxyethylsulpkonic  Acid^  is  isomeric  with  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  S04H- 
(CjHft),  and  is  produced  (i)  by  oxidizing  monothioethylene  glycol 
with  HNOi;  {2)  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  taurine  or  amido- 
isethionic  acid  (compare  formation  of  glycollic  acid  from  glycocoll, 
p.  000) : 

^"*<S(Sk  +  N^««  =  ^«*<SO,H  +  N,  +  H,0; 

(3)  by  heating  ethylene  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  sulphite ;  (4)  by 
boiling  ethionic  acid  (p.  307)  with  water;  (5)  from  ethylene  oxide 
and  potassium  bisulphite. 

Isethionic  acid  is  a  thick  liquid,  which  solidifies  when  allowed  to  stand  over  sul- 
phuric acid.    Its  salts  are  very  stable  and  crystallize  well. 

The  barium  salt  is  anhydrous.  The  ammonium  salt  forms  plates,  which  fuse  at 
135®,  and  at  210-220°  it  changes  to  the  ammonium  salt  of  di-isetbionic  acid,  0(CH, .  - 
CHjSOjNH^),  (B.  Z4,  65).  Ethyl  isethionate  boils  at  120®  (see  B.  15,  947). 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  the  isethionic  acid  to  sulpho-acetic  acid. 

CI 
PCI5  converts  the  acid  or  iu  salts  into  the  chloride,  C,H4<gQ    q,  a  liquid,  boiling 

at  200**.  When  it  is  boiled  with  water  it  is  converted  into  chlorethyl-sulphonic  acid^ 
CHjCl.  CHj.SOgH  (A.  223,  2"). 

Taurine,    Amidoisethionic    Acid,     Aniidoethyl    Sulphonic    Acid^ 

cJh'  SOH  ^' (in*  SO '  ^^^^^^^'^^^  ^^  Gmelin  in  1824;  its  sulphur 
content,  which  had  previously  been  overlooked,  was  detected  in  1846 
by  Redtenbacher).  It  is  considered  in  this  connection  because  of  its 
intimate  relationship  to  isethionic  and  chlorethylene  sulphonic  acids. 
It  occurs  as  taurocholic  acid,  in  combination  with  cholic  acid,  in  the 
bile  of  oxen  (hence  the  name — raupo^,  ox)  and  many  other  animals, 
and  also  in  the  different  animal  secretions. 

It  is  formed  when  taurocholic  acid  is  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid : 

CH, .  NH(C^H^OJ  HCl     .     CH, .  NH,         ^^0 

CH,SO,H  H,o    ^    CHj.SOjH   "^'^    *•  » 

Taurocholic  Acid  Taurine  Cholic  Acid. 

It  can  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  chlorethyl  sulphonic  cuid^ 
CHjCl .  CHs.  SOgH,  with  aqueous  ammonia  (Kolbe,  1862,  A.  zaa, 

33)- 

This  synthesis  presupposes  that  of  ethylene  or  ethyl  alcohol  (p.  119).  Both  bodies 
combine  with  SO,  to  carbyl  sulphate^  a  derivative  of  isethionic  acid.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  course  of  the  synthesis : 
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CH, .  OH    aSO>      CH, .  OSO, 

tu.  tH,.SO,  ^^ 

Alcohol  Carbyl  Sulphate 


HaO  ^  CH,.O.SO,H    H«0      CH,.OH 

Cold''  tHjSOjH  Hot  ^  tn, .  SOjH 

Ethioaic  Acid  Isethionic  Aci< 


aPCU 


CHj.a 

tH,SO,Cl 


HsO 


CH, .  CI 


NHs 


CHj.NH, 

tH, .  SO,H 
Taurine. 


Chlorethyl  Sul-  Chlorethyl  Sulphonic 

phonic  Chloride  Acid 

Taurine  also  results  when  vinylamtne  is  evaporated  together  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Taurine  crystallizes  in  large,  monoclinic  prisms,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  hot  water.  It  melts  and  decomposes  about 
240**.  Taurine  contains  the  groups  NH,  and  SO,H,  and  is,  therefore, 
both  a  base  and  a  sulphonic  acid.  But  as  the  two  groups  neutralize 
each  other,  the  compound  has  a  neutral  reaction.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  a  cyc/tc  ammonium  salt;  this  is  indicated  in  the 
second  constitutional  formula.  It  can  form  salts  with  the  alkalies. 
It  separates  unaltered  from  its  solution  in  acids  (see  GlycocoU). 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  isethionic  acid  (p.  306)*  Boiling 
alkalies  and  acids  do  not  affect  it,  but  when  fused  with  caustic  potash 
it  breaks  up  according  to  the  equation : 

^"*<S(?lf:  +  ^^^^  =  C,H,KO,  +  SOjK,  +  NH,  +  H,. 

Taurine  introduced  into  the  animal  economy  reappears  in  the  urine  as  Taur^ 
carbamic  Acid,  NH,CONH  .  CH, .  CH, .  SO,H. 

By  introducing  methyl  into  taurine  we  obtain  tauro-betalne,  analogous  to  betalne 

(p.  .310) :  (CH,), .  N<§"«>SO,. 

Ethionic  Acid,   ^s^4'^SO  H  '    '     "^^  constitution  of  this  acid  would  indicate  it 

to  be  both  a  sulphonic  acid  and  primary  sulphuric  ester.  It  is  therefore  dibasic,  and 
on  boiling  with  water  readily  yields  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids.  It  results  when 
carbyl  sulphate  takes  up  water. 

Carbyl  Sulphate,  C^H^SjOf  (A.  223,  210),  is  formed  when  the  vapors  of  SO,  are 
passed  through  anhydrous  alcohol.  It  is  also  produced  in  the  direct  union  of  ethy- 
lene with  two  molecules  of  SO,. 

CH, .  SO,H 
Ethylene  Disulphonic  Acid,    1         or\  u»  **  easily  soluble  in  water,  melts,  when 

CH, .  SO,H 

anhydrous,  at  94^,  and  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  glycol  mercaptan  and  ethylene 
sulphocyanide  with  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
upon  alcohol  or  ether,  and  by  boiling  ethylene  bromide  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  sulphite  (compare  ethylene  disulphinic  acid,  p.  306). 


4.  NITROOBN  DSRIVATIVBS  OP  THE  QLYCOLS. 

A.  Nitroflo-compounds. 

The  addition-products  from  the  oleBnes  and  nitrosyl  chloride  belong  in  this  group 
(compare  the  terpenes). 
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Tetramethyl-ethyUnt-nUrosyUhloride^  (CH,),C(NO)  .  Ca(CH,),,  melting  at  I2I®, 
has  a  blue  color,  and  a  somewhat  penetrating  camphor-like  odor.  The  hydrocarbon 
in  hydrochloric-alcoholic  solution  is  mixed,  while  cooling,  with  sodium  nitrite  (B.  27, 
455 ;  R.  467). 

B.  Nitro-compounds. 

Only  one  nitro-derivative  of  glycol — the  primaxy  body — ^is  known. 

Nitro-ethyl  Alcohol^  glycolnitrohydrin,  CH,(NO,) .  CH, .  OH,  results  from  the 
interaction  of  glycoliodhydrin  and  silrer  nitrite.  It  is  a  heavy  oil.  NUro-isofropyl 
Alcohol,  CH,.  CH(OH)CH,NO,,  boiling  at  lia<»  (30  mm.),  sp.  gr.  1.19X  (18®),  is 
a  colorless  liquid.  It  is  formed  in  the  condensation  of  equimolecular  quantities  of 
acetaldehyde  and  nitromethane  by  means  of  alkali  (B.  a8,  R.  606). 

i.yDinitropropane^  NO,CH, .  CH, .  CH|NO,,  is  the  only  known  secondary  nitio- 
body.  It  is  obtained  from  trimetnylene  iodide.  All  other  dinitro-paraffins  contain  the 
two  nitro-groups  Joined  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  They  are  derivatives  of  the  alde- 
hydes or  ketones  (p.  158). 

C.  Amines  and  Ammonium  Compounds  of  the  Glycols. 

There  are  two  series  of  amines,  derived  from  the  glycols,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  series  of  glycollates,  esters,  mercaptans,  etc. : 

HO .  CH, .  CH, .  OH,        HO .  CH, .  CH, .  NH„        and        NH,CH, .  CH, .  NH, 
Glycol  Ozyethylamine  Ethylene  Diamine. 

Therefore  the  amines  of  the  glycols  break  down  into  two  classes : 
(i)The  oxyalkylamines  and  their  derivatives ;  (2)  the  alkylen  diamines 
and  their  derivatives. 

(a)  Ozalkyl  Bases,  or  Hydramines  and  their  derivatiTes. — Methods  of  forma- 
tion: (i)  Action  of  ammonia  upon  the  halohydrins;  (2)  by  the  union  of  ammonia 
and  alkylen  oxides.  In  these  two  reactions  the  products  are  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  oxyalkyl  bases,  e,  g,  : 

CH,  CH, .  OH 

I      >0  +  NH,  =  1    '  Oxyethylamine  or  Amidoethyl  alcohol  (p.  124) 

2  I    •>0  +  NH,  =  ch'(OH)  '  Ch'>^^  Dioxyethylamineorlmidoethyl  Alcohol 

CH*  CH,(OH).CH,.     I 

3  ,    «>o  +  NH-  =  CH,(OH) .  CHr4N  Trioxyethylamine  or  Asoethyl  Alcohol. 
CH,  CH,(OH) .  CH,/ 

(3)  Sy  ^^  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  allylamine  with  addition 
of  water  (B.  z6,  532),  or  by  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  when 
vinylamine,  for  example,  yields  oxethylamine. 

(4)  By  the  application  of  the  phthalimide  reaction  (p.  162).  Alkylen 
haloids  are  allowed  to  act  upon  potassium  phthalimide,  the  reaction- 
product  being  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  200-230^ : 

q,H,{g>NK-M;H,{Cg>NCH..CH,Br-M:,H,{COOH  ^  N^CH.CH.OH 

The  dialkylic  oxyethylamine  bases  are  also  called  alkamines;  their 
carboxylic  esters,  the  aUtetnes  (see  tropein)  (B.  15,  11 43). 
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The  ozyethylamine  bases  are  separated  by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  HCl- 
salts,  or  platinum  doable  salts.  They  are  thick,  strongly  alkaline  liquids,  which  de- 
compose upon  dbtillation. 

Ozy-etbylamine,  CH,OH .  CH,.  NH„  Afrndo-ethyl AUohol  \%'AminoethaHol\, 
is  produced  by  the  usual  methods. 

Ozy-ethylmethylamine,  CH,OH .  CH, .  NH .  CH„  results  finom  ethylene  chlor- 
hydrin  and  methylamine  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  no®.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  130-140®. 

Oxy-ethyldimethylamine,  CH,OH .  CH, .  NfCH.),,  has  been  obtained  from 
ethylene  chlorhydrin  and  NIi(CH,),  (B.  14,  2408);  also  by  the  breaking-down  of 
methyl  morphimethine  (B.  ay,  1 144).  For  homologues  and  alkamines  of  cjdic 
secondary  bases,  see  B.  14,  1876,  2406;  15, 1143  \  28,  31 11 ;  99,  1420. 

The  bases  obtained  from  the  tertiary  amines  are  especially  interesting.  Choline 
is  one  of  them.     It  is  quite  important  physiologically. 

Choline,  Oxyethyl'trimethyl  Ammonium  Hydroxide ^  BiUneurint^ 

Sincalin^  ^^a'^NCCH  )  OH'  ^^  ^^  quite  widely  distributed  in  the 
animal  organism,  especially  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  yolk  of  ^%%^  in 
which  it  is  present  as  lecithin^  sl  compound  of  choline  with  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  and  fatty  acids.  It  is  present  in  hops,  hence  occurs 
in  beer.  It  is  obtained,  too,  from  sinapin  (the  alkaloid  of  Sinapis 
albd)f  when  it  is  boiled  with  alkalies  (hence  the  name  sincaiin).  It 
occurs,  together  with  muscarine,  (HO),CHCH,N(CH,),OH(?)  (B.  27, 
166),  in  fly  agaric. 

History. — A.  Strecker  discovered  this  base  (1862)  in  the  bile  of  swine  and  oxen. 
He  gave  it  the  name  choline^  from  x^Mt  bile.  Liebreich  obtained  it  from  proUgon, 
a  constituent  of  the  nerve  substance,  and  at  first  named  it  murifu,  from  vevpov^  nerve ; 
this  he  later  changed  to  6i/ifuurinr,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  corresponding  vinyl 
base,  which  continued  to  bear  the  name  tuurine.  The  constitution  of  choline  was 
explained  by  Baeyer,  and  WQrtx  showed  how  it  might  be  synthetically  prepared  by 
the  action  of  trimethylamine  upon  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ethylene  oxide : 

(CH,),N  +  C,H,0  +  H,0  =  (CH,),N<gH,.  CH, .  OH 

Its  hydrochloride  is  produced  from  ethylene  chlorhydrin  and 
trimethylamine. 

Choline  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  possesses  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  and  absorbs  CO,.  Its  platinum  double  salt,  (CsHuONCl), .  - 
PtCU,  crystallizes  in  beautiful  reddish-yellow  plates,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     See  B.  27,  R.  738,  for  choline  derivatives. 

laocholine,  CHg.  CH(OH) .  N(CH,),.  OH,  is  obtained  from  aldehyde-ammonia 
(B.  16,  207).   HomochoUne,  HO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,N(CH,),OH  (B.  aa,  3331). 
Nettrine,  vinyl-trimeikyl-ampumium  hydroxide, 

(CH,),N<gg'  C"«  =  C,H„NO. 

This  base  resembles  choline.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  produced  when  cho- 
line decomposes,  or  upon  boiling  it  with  baryta  water.     It  has  also  been  obtained 
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from  the  brain  substance.  It  occurs  with  the  ptomeOnes — alkaloids  of  decay,  {Mutly 
poisonous  and  partly  non-toxic.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  bromide  corresponding 
to  choline  (obtained  by  treating  ethylene  bromide  with  trimethylamine),  and  the  iodide 
(resulting  from  the  action  of  HI  upon  choline)  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  moist  silver  oxide : 

CH,.OH  aHI         CH,I  Ag,0        CH, 

CH,N(CH,),OH  CH,N(CH,),I         H,0         i:HN(CH,),OH 

Choline  Neurine. 

COO 

Betame,  Oxyneunne^  Lycine,    Trimethyl  glycocoll^    i    \  ^  is 

CH,N(CHj),* 

allied  to  choline.     It  is  obtained  by  the  careful  oxidation  of  choline 

(Liebreich,  B.  2,  13): 


CHjOH  aO        COOH  -h,0       COO 

|N(CH,),. 


CH,N(CH,),OH  CH,N(CH,),OH  CH,^ 


Its  hydrochloride  is  obtained  directly  by  synthesis,  when  trimethyl- 
amine  is  heated  with  monochloracetic  acid  (B.  a,  167;  3,  161)  : 

(CH,),N  4-  CH,a .  CO .  OH  =  (CH,),N<^j"« .  CO .  OH^ 

and  on  heating  amidoacetic  acid  (glycocoll),  NH, .  CH, .  COOH,  with 
methyl  iodide,  caustic  potash  and  wood  spirit. 

Betaine  occurs  already  formed  in  the  sugar-beet  (Scheibler,  B.  2, 
292  >  3»  '55)'  B^ta  vulgaris^  hence  is  present  in  the  molasses  from  the 
beet,  and  makes  the  latter  valuable  for  the  obtainment  of  trimethyl- 
amine.  It  is  also  found  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  oi  Lycium  barbarum^ 
in  cottonseed,  and  in  malt  and  wheat  sprouts  (B.  26,  215 1).  It  crystal- 
lizes with  one  molecule  of  water  in  deliquescent  crystals,  in  which  there 
is  present  the  acid  HO .  N(CH,)8.  CH,.  CO,H.  At  100®  this  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  the  cyclic  ammo- 

COO 
nium  salt,  1     \  ,  is  produced. 

CH,N(CH,),' 

Dicthylenciinide  Oxide,  Morpholine,  0<^^»-  ^JJ«>NH,  is  produced  when 

dioxyethylamine  is  heated  to  160^  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  upon  distillation  with 
caustic  potash.  See  B.  aa,  2081 ,  for  homologous  morpholines.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  same  atomic  grouping  exists  in  morphine  as  in  morpholine,  hence  the  name. 

Diautone  Alkamine,  (CHg  <,C(NH,)CH, .  CH .  OH  .  CH„  boiling  at  I74-I75«,  is 
formed  in  the  reduction  of  diacetonamine  (p.  219)  (A.  183,  290). 

{h)  Halogen  Alkylamines,  or  Haloid  Esters  of  the  Oxyalkylatnines. — In 
the  free  state  these  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  and  not  very  stable.  They  easily  change 
to  salts  of  the  cyclic  imides,^.  ^. ,  chloramylamine,  C1CH2(CH2)4NH,,  become  penta- 

methyleneimide-  or  piperidine  chlorhydrate,  CH,  .  (CH,)^  NH .  HCl.  Methods  of 
Formation  .*  (i)  The  addition  of  a  halogen  hydride  to  unsaturated  amines,  like  vinyl- 
or  allylamine,  p.  169  (B.  az,  1055  ;  24,  2627,  3220). 

(2)  By  the  action  of  hiUogen  hydrides  upon  oxyalkylamines,  see  neurine ^  p.  y)9; 
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(3)  when  the  halogen  alkyl  phthaltmides  are  heated  with  haloid  acids  (B.  az,  2665 ; 
aa,  2220;  23,90),  e,g.: 

^"*  {  (2)C0>N  •  CH,CH,Br  "^^  C,H,  {  j jj^«g  +  BrCH, .  CH,NH,HBr. 
Brometbyl-phtludimide  o-Phthalic  Acid. 

(4)  Or  the  nitriles  of  the  halogen  substituted  acids  are  transposed  with  sodium 
phenoxide,  reduced,  and  then  heated  with  an  haloid  acid  (B.  24,  3231 ;  25,  415) : 

aCH, .  CHjCHjCN  +  NaOCeHj  =  C,H,0 .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,CN  +  NaQ 

4H  .aHCl 

c;h,och,[ch],cn  — >-  c;h50ch,[ch  j,ch,nh,— m:ich,[ch,],nh,.  hq. 

The  following  are  known : 

Chior-t  brom-i  and  iodoethylamine^  ICH,  .  CH-NH, ;  y-Brompropylamine^  Br  .- 
CH,.CH,.CH,NH,;  fi-Brombutylamine,  CH,CH,CHBrCH,NH, ;  y^Chlorbutyl- 
amine,  CH. .  CHCl .  CH, .  CH,NH,(B.  28,  3111);  S-Chhrhitylamine,  C1CH,[CH,],. 
NH,;  t'Ckloramylamine^  GCH,(CH,)4NHj;  p-Methyl-t-cklor'n-amylamine,  CH,- 
a[CH J,CH(CH,)CH,NH, ;  p-n-PropyU-chUr'n-amylamine,  CH,C1[CHJ,CH- 
(C|Hf)CH^NH,  (B.  27,  3509 ;  28,  I197).  The  four  last  bodies  split  off  hydrochloric 
acid  and  yield  tetramethylene  and  pentamethylene  imides  (p.  314),  or  piperidine, 
/9-pipecoline  and  ^-propylpiperidine. 

(c)  Ozyethylamine  Derivatives  Containing  Sulphur. — Aminoethyl  mercap- 
tan  chhrhydraie,  HCl .  NH, .  CH, .  CH,SH.  melU  at  70-72^  Tkioethylamine, 
(NH,.  CHj.CHJlS,  boils  at  231-233®.  Diaminoethyl  disulpkide  chlorhydrate, 
(NH,.  CH,.  CH,S).2HC1.  melts  at  2530.  Diaminoethyhulphone,  (NH,CH,CH,),SO„ 
has  been  prepared  from  bromethylphthalimide  as  the  starting-out  substance  (b.  22, 
1 138;  24,  II 12,  2132,  3101). 

Taurine,  AmicUdsethianic  Acid^  NH, .  CH, .  CH, .  SO,H,  has 
already  been  discussed  under  isethionic  acid  (p.  306). 

(i/)  Alkylen  Diamines. — The  di-,  like  the  mono-valent  alkyls,  can  replace  two 
hydrogen  atoms  in  two  ammonia  molecules  and  produce  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  diamines.  These  are  di-acid  bases,  and  are  capable  of  forming  salts  by 
direct  union  with  two  equivalents  of  acids.  Some  of  them  have  been  detected  with 
the  pt<mudnes  or  alkaloids  of  decay  (B.  20,  R.  68)  and  are  therefore  worthy  of 
note,  e.g.,  tetramethylene  diamine  or  pulrescine,  wad  pentamethylene  diamine  or 
eadaverine. 

Formation:  (i)  They  are  prepared  by  heating  the  alkylen  bromides  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  to  100®  (p.  161)  in  sealed  tubes : 

CjH^Br,  +  2NH,  =  C,H^<S2'  •  ^HBr 

Ethylene  Bromide  .,,.    ,      "«      , 

'  Ethylene  Diamine 

2C,H4Br,  -f  4NH,  =  NH<^JJ«;  cS*>NH  .  2HBr  +  2NH^Br 

Diethylene  Diamine 

CH 
3C,H,Br,  +  6NH,  =  N  ^  C,h|  ^  N .  2HBr  +  4NH.Br. 

\  C,H,  / 
Triethylene  Diamine. 

To  liberate  the  diamines,  the  mixture  of  their  HBr-salts  is  distilled  with  KOH 
and  the  product  then  fractionated. 

(2)  Another  very  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  diamines  is  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  {a)  alkylen  dicyanides  or  nitriles  (see  these)  with  mtftallic  sodiam  and  absolate 
alcohol  (see  p.  162  and  B.  20,  2215): 

CN  CH.NH,  CH,.CN  CH,.CH,.NH, 

I      +8H  =  |  ;  I  +4H,=   I 

CN  CH,.NH,  CHj.CN  CH,.CH,.NH, 

Dicyanofen  Ethylene  Ethylene  Tetramethylene 

Diamine  Cyanide  Diamine. 

{6)  By  the  redaction  of  the  oximes,  (c)  reduction  of  the  hydrazones  of  the  dlal- 
dehydes  and  diketones,  and  {d)  by  the  reduction  of  the  dinitroparaffins. 

In  some  of  these  reductiod s  cyclic  imides  have  been  observed ;  thus,  in  the  redac- 
tion of  ethylene  cyanide  in  the  presence  of  tetramethylene  diamine,  tetramethylene 
imide  is  formed. 

[3)  From  dicarboxylic  amides,  bromine  and  caustic  potash  (B.  27,  511)  (p.  1 63). 
)  From  dicarboxylic  azides ;  see  hexamethylene  diamine,  p.  313. 

[5)  From  alkylene  diphthalimides  on  heating  with  HCl : 


CH«  { |jl8o>N(CH.).N<CO(j| }  C.H.      '^^    >  ^»*^°^%^ .  cH. .  CH.NH.HCl 
Trimethylene  Diphthalimide  Trimetbylenediamine  Chiorbydrate. 

Properties, — The  alkylen  diamines  are  liquids  or  low  melting  solids  of  peculiar 
odor,  which  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  volatile  is  very  much  like  that  of  ammonia, 
and  recalls  piperidine.     They  fume  slightly  in  the  air,  and  attract  carbonic  acid. 

Behavior. — Alcohol  and  acid  radicals  can  be  introduced  into  the  amido-groups  of 
the  diamines  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  amido-groups  of  the  monamines.  The 
production  of  the  dibenzoyl  derivatives,  e.  g.y  Qfi.^i^\^  CO .  C^H^),,  upon  shaking 
with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  is  well  adapted  for  the  detection  of  the  diamines 
(B.  az,  2744).  Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  glycols,  at  the  same  time  unsaturated 
alcohols  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  arise  (B.  27,  R.  197) 

Further,  the  diamines  unite  directly  with  water,  forming  very  stable  ammonium 
oxides f  which  only  give  up  water  again  when  they  are  distilled  over  caustic  potash 
(compare  pentamethylene  diamine) : 

CH,NH,       „_       CH.NH,      ^   ^ 

iHiNH;  +  "'°  =  dH. .  NH  >°'  ^'"J"'"  "^^  ""'^^ 

By  the  exit  of  ammonia  they  pass  into  cyclic  imides. 

Ethylene  Diamine,  C,H4<j^j^*,  melting  at  +8.5°,  boiling  at  116. 5®,  com* 

bines  with  water  to  ethylene  diamine  hydrate ^  melting  at  -{-10°  and  boiling  at  118°. 
It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  ah  ammoniacal  odor. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  ethylene  oxide.  Ethylene  Dinitramine^  NO,NHCH| . 
CH,NHNO,  (B.  22,  R.  295). 

Ethylene  diamine  and  a/3-propylene  diamine,  like  the  ortho-diamines  of  the  benzene 
series,  combine  with  ortho-diketones,  ^.  ^.,  phenanthraquinone  and  benzil,  to  form 
P3rrazine  derivatives,  similar  in  structure  to  the  ouinoxalines.  They  also  unite  with 
the  benzaldehydes  and  benzoketones  (B.  20,  276;  2Z,  2358).  Consult  B.  27,  1663. 
for  the  action  of  CSCl,  upon  ethylene  diamine.  • 

Diacetyl- ethylene   Diamine  consists  of  colorless  needles,  melting  at  172^, 
When  this  compound  is  heated  beyond  its  melting  point,  water  splits  off,  and  there 
follows  an  inner  condensation  that  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  cyclic  amidine  btise^  closely 
allied  to  the  glyoxalines.     It  is  ethyl-ethenyl  amidine  or  methyl  glyoxalidine,  which 
under  the  name  Lysidine^  m.  p.  105^  and  b.  p.  223^,  has  been  reconunended  as  a 
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soWent  for  aric  acid  (B.*a8, 1 176).  The  corresponding  propylene-  and  trimethylene- 
dlamine  deriTatives  react  similarly : 

CH, .  NH  .  CO .  CH,       CH, .  NH. 

I  =  I  >C .  CH,  +  CH, .  CO,H. 

CH, .  NH .  CO .  CH,       CH,  .  N^ 

Diacetyl-diethylene  Ethylene-ethenyl 

uiamlne  Amidine. 

CH    CH    NH 
Propylene  Diamine,      *' j     '       *,  boiling  at  1 19-120®  (B.  ai,  2359)*  has 

CH, .  NH, 

been  split  ap  by  means  of  d-tartaric  acid. 

I-Propylene  Diamine,  [ajo  ^= — x9.11®,  forms  a  d-tartrate,  which  is  sparingly 

soluble  (B.  a8,  1180). 

Trimethylene  Diamine,  CH,<^g« '  Jjj|*,  boils  at  135-136®  (B.  17, 1799 ;  ai, 

2670).  It  has  been  prepared  by  general  methods  i  and  3 ;  also  (2d)  by  reduction  of 
1.3-dinitro-propane  (p.  159). 

Tetramethylene  Diamine,  [1.4-DiamiHoht/ane],  Pu/rescinf,  C4H,(NH,)„ 
melting  at  27®,  is  obtained  from  ethylene  cyanide  by  general  method  la^  and  fnm 
snccinaldehyde  dioxime  (p.  327)  (B.  aa,  1970).  It  is  identical  with  the  ptUresdne 
(B.  az,  2938),  which  has  been  isolated  from  decaying  matter. 

[1.4-Diaminopentane],  CH,CH(NH,)  .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  NH„  boiling  at  172®, 
is  formed  from  the  nitrile  of  pyroracemic  acid  according  to  method  of  formation  2a, 

^  and;r-[2.5-Diaminohexane].  CH,CH(NH,)CH, .  CH,CH(NH,)CH„  boiling 
at  175®,  are  formed  together  from  the  diphenyl-hydrazone  of  acetonyl  acetone 
(p.  324)  according  to  method  of  formation  2c.  They  sustain  a  relation  to  each  other 
similar  to  that  shown  by  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid  (B.  a8,  379). 

ri.4-Diamino-a-Methyl  Pcntane],  CH,CH(NH,)CH,.  CHfcH,)CH,NH„ 
boiling  at  175®,  is  obtained  from  a  methyl -levulindialdoxime  (p.  298)  accordmg  to 
method  of  formation  2d  (B.  23,  1790^. 

Pentamethylene  Diamine,  Caaaverinf,  [i.^'DiamtHcpentane], 


f^j:!  ^CH, .  CH,  .  NH, 
^"«<CH, .  CH,  .  NH,» 


is  obtained  by  the  redaction  of  trimethylene  cyanide  by  method  of  formation  2a.  It 
boils  at  178-179®,  and  solidifies  in  the  cold  (B.  18,  2956  ;  19,  780^.  It  is  identical 
with  cadavefim  (p.  311),  a  ptomaine  isolated  from  decaying  corpses  (B.  ao,  2216,  and 
R.  69).     It  forms  an  hydrate  with  two  molecules  of  water  (B.  27,  R.  580). 

Neuridine,  C^Hj^N,  (B.  z8,  86),  formed  by  the  decay  of  fish  and  meat,  is 
isomeric  with  pentamethylene  diamine. 

Hezamethylene  Diamine,  \^i.(hDiaminohexane']t  NH,[CH,],NH,,  melting  at 
40®  and  boiling  at  192-195®,  is  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  HexamethyUne 
diithyi  methane f  [CH,],[NHCO,C,Hj]„  melting  at  84®,  which  results  upon  boiling 
the  suberic  acid  azide  with  alcohol  (B.  a9, 11 69). 

ri.8-Diamino-0€tane],  CH,NH,[CHJ,CH,NH„  melting  at  51®  and  boiling  at 
238®,  is  obtained  from  the  amide  of  sebacic  acid  by  method  of  formation  3. 

I.io-Dekamethylene  Diamine,  NH,CH,(CH,)gCH, .  NH„  melting  at  61.5® 
and  boiling  at  140®  (12  mm.),  results  from  the  nitrile  of  sebacic  acid  by  2a  method 
of  formation  (B.  25,  2253). 

3.  Cyclic  Alkylen  Imides. — ^Three  members  of  this  class  are 
especially  important :  (i)  Diethylene  diamine ^  piperazine  or  hexa- 
hydrapyrazine ;  (2)  Tetramethylene  Imide  or  Tetrahydropyrrol ;  and 
(3)  Pentamethylene  Imide ^  Hexahydropyridine^  or  Fiperidine,  the  basic 
decomposition  product  of piperine,  the  alkaloid  contained  in  pepper. 
37 
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Methods  of  Formatunt, — (i)  Upoo  hefttiog  the  diamine  hTdrochlorides, 
•mmonia  splits  off  as  ammonium  chloride,  e.  g,  : 


ClHNHtCH|CHsCHsCHK:H«NHi .  HQ  =  CHtCH«CHtCHtCHiNH .  HQ  +  NHfO 
Pentamethylene  Diamine  Hydrochloride  Pentamethylene-imide,  Piperidioe. 

(2)  By  the  splitting-off  of  halogen  hydride  from  the  halogen  alkyl  amines — t,g.^ 
when  the  chlorhydrate  is  heated,  or  when  it  is  digested  with  dilate  caustic  potash 
(B.  ^4,  3231 ;  as,  415) :  

aCH,CH,CH,CH,CH,NH,  =  CH,CH,CH,CH,CH,NH .  HQ 
c-Cbloramylamine  PIperidine  Hydrochloride. 

(3)  They  are  produced,  together  with  the  diamines,  in  the  redoction  of  alkylen 
dicyanides. 

The  simplest  cyclic  alkylenimide,  ethylene  imide,  NH<  •  ^,    corresponding    to 

ethylene  oxide,  is  not  known.  However,  pipertuine^  a  diethylene  diamide,  conne- 
sponding  to  diethylene  oxide  (p.  305),  diethylene  disulphide  (p.  299),  and  diethylene- 
imide  oxide  or  morpholine,  is  known  : 

o<cS::c!I;>o  s<:^U;:ch;>s  o<^i!::cH;>NH  NH<gH|;^U;>NH 

Diethylene  Oxide  Diethylene        Diethylene-imide  Oxide        Diethylene-diamine 

Disulphide  Morpholine  Piperazine. 

Diethylene  Diamine,  Piperazine^  Hexahydropyrazitu^ 

melting  at  104°  and  boiling  at  145-146^,  was  first  prepared  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  upon  ethylene  chloride.  It  is  produced  by  heating 
ethylene-diamine  hydrochloride  (B.  ai,  758),  and  by  the  reduction  of 

pyrazine,  ^Cth  ""  CH^^  ^^'  ^^'  1^^-     ^^  >s  technically  made  from 

dipheny  I  diethylene  diamine,  the  reaction-product  of  aniline  and  ethylene 
bromide,  when  it  is  transposed  into  the  p-dinitroso-compound,  and  the 
latter  then  broken  down  into  p-dinitrosophenol  and  diethylene  dia- 
mine : 

Diethylene  diamine,  or  piperazine,  is  a  strong  base,  soluble  in 
water,  which  upon  distillation  with  zinc  dust,  changes  to  pyrazine 
(see  this)  (B.  26,  R.  441).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  piperazine 
unites  with  uric  acid  to  form  a  salt  even  more  readily  soluble  than  the 
lithium  salt.  Hence  its  strongly  alkaline,  dilute  solution  has  been 
recommended  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid  (B.  24,  241). 

Tritnethylene  Imide,  CH,<^J^«>NH,  boils  from  66-700  (B.  23,  2727). 

Tetramethylene  Imide,  Tetrahydropyrrole  Pyrrolidine^   \  >NH,  boil- 

ing  at  870,  is  obtained  from   tetramethylene  diamine  according  to   method  of 
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fonnation  I ;  from  (f-ch1orbatyIamine  and  caustic  potash  by  method  2  (B.  34,  3231V 
and  by  the  reduction  of  pyrroline,  the  first  reaction-product  of  pyrrol  (B.  x8,  2079), 
and  o{  succinimiiie  (see  succinic  acid)  (B.  ao,  2215) : 

CH=CH                 aH        CHj.CH,                 2H        CH,,CH,       _ 
I  >NH >•  I     *         '>NH >•  I    *         ■>NH 

•   CH=CH  CH  =  CH  CHj.CH, 

Pyrrol  Pyrroline  Pyrrolidine,  TetramethyleDe 

Imide. 

Tetramethylene  imide  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  piperidine. 
TetranuthyUne-nitrosaminey  C^HgNNO,  boils  at  214^  (B.  ai,  290). 

Cxij  .  Cri .  CiTi 
/3-Methyl  Pyrrolidine,  I  >N,  boils  at  103®  (B.  ao,  1654). 

Cllf  .  CHa 

CH, .  CH(CH,) 

o-Methyl  PyrroHdine,  I  '>NH,  is  obtained  from  y-yalerolactam. 

CHj .  Cxij  ^..^-'-'''''^ 

It  boils  at  97^     i.4-Dimethyl  Pyrrolidine  boils  at  107^  (B.  aa,  1859). 

Pentamethylene  Imide,  Piperidine ^  Hexahydropyriditu^ 

cH,<^ll; :  cS:>NH. 

boiling  at  106^,  is  obtained  according  to  methods  i,  2  (B.  25,  415)  and 
3  (p.  314) ;  also  from  piperine  (see  this),  and  by  the  reduction  of  pyri- 
dine, into  which  it  passes  when  it  is  oxidized : 

6H 
^A^H— CH^  "^  ^Cxia .  CH*v 

CHf^  ^N  30  CH-C  >NH. 

^CHrsCH^     < ^CH, .  CH/ 

Pyridine  Piperidine. 

Piperidine  bears  the  same  relation  to  pyridine  that  is  sustained  by 
pyrrolidine  to  pyrrol.  Therefore,  tetramethylene  imide  and  penta- 
methylene imide  link  the  pyrrol  and  pyridine  groups  to  the  simple 
aliphatic  substances,  the  diamines,  and  their  parent  bodies,  the  glycols. 

The  pyrrol  and  pyridine  derivatives  will.be  discussed  later  in 
connection  with  the  heterocyclic  ring  systems,  together  with  allied 
bodies,  and  then  we  shall  again  return  to  pyrrolidine  and  piperidine. 

a.  ALDEHYDE  ALCOHOLS. 

These  contain  both  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  and  the  aldehyde  group  CHO, 
hence  their  properties  are  both  those  of  alcohols  and  aldehydes  (p.  189).  The 
addition  of  2  H -atoms  changes  them  to  glycols,  while  by  oxidation  they  yield  the 
oxy-acids,  containing  a  like  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

(l)  Olycolyl  Aldehyde,  CH,(OH) .  CHO,  may  be  considered  the  first  aldehyde 
of  glycol,  and  glyoxal  (p.  320)  the  second  or  dialdehyde.  It  is  produced  when 
brom-acetaldehyde  is  treated  with  cold  baryta  water,  or  when  chloracetal  is  heated 
with  very  dilute  acids;  probably  also  from  dioxymaleic  acid  (?),  an  oxidation 
product  of  tartaric  acid,  when  it  is  digested  with  water  at  50-60°  (B.  29,  R.  9x9). 
it  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solution.  Bromine  water  oxidises  it  to  glycoUic  and 
(see  this),  and  dilute  caustic  soda  condenses  it  to  /efrost  (see  this)  (B.  25,  2552, 
J984) ;  see  aldol,  Phenylhydrazine  acetate  produces  the  osazone  of  glyoxal  (p.  320). 
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The  following  bodies,  which  have  been  already  discussed,  are  deriyatiTes  of  glycol 
aldehyde : 

CHO  CH(OC,Hj),  CHQ,  CHQ, 

iH,a(Bri),  iH,ci(Br)  <!:h,6h  inxi 

Moiiocblor-(brom-,  iodo-)  Monochlor-  Dichlorethyl        i.a-Trichlor-etbane 

AceUldehyde  (p.  298)  acetal  (p.  aoo)  Alcohol  (p.  xas)  (p.  Z03). 

Glycol  Acetal,  CH,OH .  CH  (O .  C,Hg),,  boiling  at  l6^^,  is  obtained  from  brom- 
acetal  (B.  5,  150). 

Ethyl  Glycol  Acetal,  C^^fi .  CH^  .  CH(0 .  C,H.),,  boils  at  i(i&^  and  is  obtained 
from  l.2.dichlorether  (p.  135)  (B.  5,  150).  Phenyl  Glycol  Acetal,  CLH.O .  CH, .  CH- 
rO .  C,Hp)„  boils  at  2570  (B.  a8,  R.  295).  IsotriethyHn,  CH, .  CttfOCjHj)  .  CH- 
(O  .  C,H1)„  boiling  at  85^  (l  I  mm.),  is  formed  when  acrolein  is  digested  several  days 
with  alcohol  at  $3*  TB.  34,  R.  89),  and  by  the  action  of  orthoformic  ether  upoii 
acrolein  (B.  ag,  2933). 

(2)  Aldol,  CH, .  CH(OH)  .  CH, .  CHO,  p-OxybutyraUehyde, 
boiling  at  60-70®  (12  mm.),  and  discovered  by  Wiirtz  in  1872,  is 
obtained  by  the  condensation  of  acetaldehyde  by  means  of  dilute 
cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  condensation  agents,  e.g,^  COsK^ 
(B.  14,  2069 ;  34,  R.  89 ;  25,  R.  732). 

Aldol  freshly  prepared  is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1. 120  at  o®,  and  is  miscible  with  water.  Aldol  distils  in  a 
vacuum  undecomposed  at  100® ;  but  under  atmospheric  pressure  it 
loses  water  and  becomes  crotanaldehyde* 

As  an  aldehyde  it  will  reduce  an  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion. Heated  with  silver  oxide  and  water  it  yields  /J-oxybutyric  acid, 
CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H. 

On  standing  it  polymerizes  into  paraldol,  (C4HgO,)n  >  which  melts  at  80-^®. 
Should  the  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  preparation  of 
aldol  stand  for  some  time,  water  separates,  and  we  obtain  the  so-called  dinldan, 
CrHj^O,.  This  is  a  crystalline  body  which  melts  at  139^  and  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solutions. 
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Ammonia  converts  aldol  in  ethereal  solution  into  aldol -ammonia,  C^HgO, .  NH^ 
a  thick  syrup,  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  ammonia  we  get  the  bases, 
CgH^NO, ,  CgHisNO  (oxytetraldin,  see  this)  and  CgH^N  (coUidine).  With  aniline 
aldolforms  methyl  quinoline,     (Compare  alkylide  anilines.) 

Amidoaldehydes:  (l)  Amidoacetaldehyde,  \^Etkanalamine'\,  [^i-Amino-ethanal], 
NH, .  CH, .  CHO.  This  is  obtained  as  a  deliquescent  hydrochloride  when  amido- 
acetal,  NH, .  CH,(0  .  CjHg),,  boiling  at  163^,  is  treated  with  cold,  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add.     Amido-acetal  is  produced  when  chloracetal  is  treated  with  ammonia 

/CH  =  CH\ 
(B.  as,  2355;  27,  3093).    Amidoacetaldehyde  yields  pyrazine^  N  —        .N 

\CH  =  CH  / 

(6.  a6,  1830,  2207),  when  it  is  oxidized  with  sublimate. 

Hydrawie  Acetaldehyde  (B.  27,  2203). 

Betalne  Aldehyde,  (CH,),N .  CH,  .  CHO  .  OH  (?)  (B.  27,  165),  is  different  from 
Muscarine  (p.  309),  which  ocours  in  fly  agaric  {A^aricus  muscarius). 

Isomuscarine,  HO .  CH, .  CH(OH)N(CH,),CH  (?).  is  obtained  from  the  additioa 
product  of  ClOH  and  neurine  (p.  309)  with  silver  oxide  (A.  267,  253,  291). 
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(f- AmidoTalenildehyde,  NH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CIL .  CH, .  CHO,  melting  at  39<>,  u 
obtained  itom  piperidine  by  the  action  of  H^O,,  and  condenses  to  tetrahydropyridine 
(B.  25,  2781)  when  it  is  heated.  Homologous  amidoaldehydes  are  obtained  from 
Conine,  a-  and  /3-pipecoline,  as  well  as  copellidine,  when  treated  with  hydfogen 
peroxide  (B.  28,  2273) ' 

^"«<CH, .  CH J>^"        ^  ™«<Ch!  .  CH,NH,       ^  ^"«  <CH,-CH  >^" 
Piperidinc  3-AinidovaleraldJiyde  Tetrahydropyrldine. 


3.  KETONE  ALCOHOLS  OR  KETOLS. 

The  ketone  alcohols  or  ketols  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  alcohol  or  ketone  groups,  as  a-  or  1.2-,  /?-  or  1.3-,  y-  or 
1.4-ketols,  etc.  The  position  of  these  two  groups  with  reference  to 
each  other  influences  the  chemical  character  of  these  bodies  more 
than  the  kind  of  alcohol  group  (whether  primary,  secondary,  or 
tertiary).  These  alcohols  show  simultaneously  the  character  of  alco- 
hols and  of  ketones. 

A.  SATURATED  KBTOLS. 

a-  or  i.2-Ketol8  yield,  with  phenylhydrazine,  osazones  of  i.2-aldehyde  ketones  or 
l.2-diketones  (se^  glucoses). 

Acetyl  Carbinol,  pyroracemic  alcohol^  acetofu  aicokoij  oxyacetone^  methylketol^ 
acetoly  IPrepanolon'],  CH, .  CO .  CH,OH,  boiling  at  145-150^,  is  a  colorless  oil  with 
a  feeble,  peculiar  odor.  It  is  produced  when  water  and  freshly-precipitated  barium 
carbonate  act  upon  chloracetone  (B.  24,  R.  726)  ;  also  upon  fusing  cane  and  grape 
sugar  with  caustic  potash  (B.  x6,  837).  Acetol  and  its  ethers,  when  in  solution, 
reduce  alkaline  copper  solutions  (B.  13,  2344). 

The  etfy/  ether  boils  at  128^  (A.  a6g,  14 ;  B.  27,  R.  796).  The  acetyl  ester  boils 
at  172^.    The  hmtoyl  ester  melts  at  24<>. 

Phenyl  Acetol,  C.H4O  .  CH, .  CO .  CH„  boils  at  230<»  (B.  28, 1253).  Ethyl  JCetol, 
C^H^ .  CO .  CH,OH,  boiling  at  \$$-i^6^^  is  produced  when  tetrinic  acid  (see  this) 
is  heated  with  water  to  200**  (B.  26,  2220 ;  A.  288,  19). 

Chlor-,  brom-,  and  iodo-acetone  are  the  haloid  esters  of  acetyl  carbinol  (p.  217). 
When  the  a-  or  1.2-diketones,  diacetyl  and  acetyl  propionyl  {p.  322),  are  reduced 
with  zinc  and  salphuric  acid,  the  two  ketone  alcohols  corresponding  to  benzoin  of  the 
benzene  series  are  produced  (B.  22,  2214;  23,  2425). 

Acetyl  methyl  Carbinol,  Dimethyl  Ketol,  [2.3-Butanolon],  CH,COCH{OH)CH„ 
boils  at  142^  Acetyl-ethyl  Carbinol,  CH.CO.CH(OH)CH,.  CH„  boils  at  77**  (35 
mm.).  Homologous  acetols,  R  .  CO  .  CH.OH,  have  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  their 
ethers  from  the  halogen  deriyatives  of  alkylized  acetoacetic  esters  (B.  21,  2648). 

Dibutyryl  and  Di-isovaleryl  were  described  in  connection  with  the  saturated 
glycols.  These  are  compounds  which,  upon  saponification,  do  not  yield  unsaturated 
glyccib,  but  their  isomeric  a-  or  1.2-ketone  alcohols: 

CH,CH,CH,.C  —  OCO.C.H,  koh  C,H.C—  OH     ^,  C,H,CO 

I  >  II  ;  this  rearranges  1 

CHjCHjCH,.  C  —  OCO.  C,H,  C,H,C  —  OH       *^*f  *°       C,h/h.OH. 

Butyroln,  C,H.COCH(OH)C,H,,  boils  at  i8o-i90*>,  with  slight  decomposition. 
Valeroln,  C.H,CO .  CH(OH)C.H„  boils  at  155-1560  (12  mm.)  (B.  24,  1271). 
When  these  ketols  are  treated  with  concentrated  caustic  potash  and  air,  Dipropyl- 
and  Di'isohutylglycoUic  Acid,  (C«H^),C(OH)CO,H  (compare  benzoin)  result. 
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/3-  or  1.3-Ketots. — By  the  aldol  condensation,  acetaldebyde  and   chlond^  ft»- 


CH, .  COCH,,  also  belongs  in  this  group.  It  boils  at  164^,  and  resolts  from 
diacetonamine  (p.  219)  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  The  /}-  or  i.j-ketols  lose 
water  and  pass  into  unsaturated  ketones  (p.  221),  y-  or  l.^-Jkeiois  and  6-  or  i.$- 
Keiols.  RepresentatiTes  of  these  ketol  classes  result  from  the  products  arising  in 
the  action  pf  ethylene  bromide  and  trimethylene  bromide  upon  sodium  acetoacetic 
ester ;  when  bromethyl  and  brompropyl  acetoacetic  esters  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
add  (B.  19,  2844;  21,  2647  ;  2a,  1196,  R.  572): 

CO, .  CjHj  «H,0  CO,  +  C,H,OH 

CH.COCH .  CH, .  CHjBr  ^CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,OH  +  HBr 

Bromethyi-acetoacetic  Ester  Acetopropyl  Alcohol 

CO, .  C,H5  aHfO  CO,  +  C,HjOH 

CH, .  CO .  CH  .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,Br       ^  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH,.  CH, .  CH,OH  +  HBr 
wompropyl-aceioacetic  Eater  Acetobukyl  AuxAol. 

(1)  p  Acetopropyl  Alcohol,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH,  .  CH,OH,  boils  at  208*  with 
decomposition. 

(2)  y-Acetobutyl  Alcohol,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,OH,  decomposes  about 

155**. 

These  compounds  when  heated  give  off  water  and  become  oxides  of  the  unsaturated 

glycols  (p.  298).  Both  ketone  alcohols  fail  to  reduce  an  ammoniacal  copper 
solution,  but  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  yield  the  corresponding  carboxylic 
acids  :  lavtdinic  acid  (see  this^  and  y-acetobutyric  add  (see  this).*  They  yield  the 
corresponding  glycols,  y-pentylene  glycol  and  <Jhexy1ene  glycol,  when  reduced. 
Hydrobromtc  acid  converts  them  into  brompropyl-methyl  ketone,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  • 
CH, .  CH,Br,  and  brombutyl-methyl  ketone,  CH,CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,Br,  boil- 
ing at  216°.  These  bromides  are  converted  by  ammonia  mto  ring-shaped  imides  (B. 
25,  2190),  similar  to  the  y-diketones  (p.  324).  This  reaction  links  the  open,  aliphatic 
compounds  with  the  pyrrol  and  pyridine  derivatives : 

CH, .  CO .  CH,  NH.  CH  =  C;>>NH  CH, 

CH,CH,Br  ^CH,-CH, 

i-Metbyl-dihydropyrrol 
C„     CH, .  CO .  CH.       NH,  CH  =  C>^CH, 

^^CH, .  CH,Br  ^  ^"«^CH,—  CH, 

Tetrahy  d  ropicoUne. 


B.  UNSATURATED  KETOL8,  OXYlfETHYLBNB.  KETONES. 

Compounds  of  this  class  are  obtained  from  the  ketones  R .  CO .  CH,  and  R .  CO .  - 
CH,R^,  together  with  formic  ester  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  at  first  the  sodium  compound  of  diethyl  orthoformic  acid  is  formed  (p.  233), 
which  is  transposed  by  the  ketone,  and  water  is  split  off: 

.O.C,H5     CjHsONa  •CK:,H5     (CHi>,CO 

HC<  >-  HC^C,H. >-  CH, .  CO .  CH=CHONa. 

"^  \ONa 

These  bodies  were  at  first  thought  to  be  /3-ketoaldehydes.  However,  their  pro- 
nounced acid  character  has  shown  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  oxymethylene 
ketones,  acivinyl  alcohols  (Claisen,  B.  20,  2191 ;  21,  R.  915 ;  22,  533,  3273 ;  25, 
1781).  They  dissolve  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  stable  salts,  and  give  green - 
colored  precipitates  with  copper  acetate  (B.   22,  1018).     Acetic  anhydride  and 
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benioyl  chloride  converts  them  as  readily  in  a  free  state  as  the  phenols  into  neatral 
acetates  and  benzoates,  insoluble  in  alkalies.  Their  alkali  derivatives  and  ethyl  iodide 
yield  oxyetkyl  ethers^  which  are  saponified  by  alcoholic  alkalies,  like  the  ethers  of 
organic  carboxylic  acids.  These  compounds^  — CO .  CH  :=  CH .  OH,  are  the  first 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  Erlenmeyer  (p.  53)1  according  to  which  the  complex 
^C  =  CHOH  present  in  open  chains  must  invariably  rearrange  itself  into  the  aldehyde 
form  ^CH  .  CHO.  It  is  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  an  hydrogen  atom  of 
the  methyl  or  methylene  group  in  acetaldehyde  or  its  homologues,  R  .  CH,  .  CHO, 
is  replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  a  rearrangement  of  the  aldehyde  form  into  the  vinyl 
alcohol  form  is  sure  to  follow  (B.  25, 1781). 

In  conjunction  with  this  explanation  it  maybe  mentioned  that  the  alkyl  oxy- 
methylene  group-^^.  g,.,  C|H.O.CH= — may  be  introduced  by  means  of  ortho- 
formic  ester  and  acetic  anhydnde  into  compounds  which  contain  the  atomic  grouping, 
— CO.CH,  .CO  (B.  a6,  2729),  e,  g,y  mto  acetyl  acetone,  acetoacetic  ester  and 
malonic  ester.  The  compounds  which  result  will  be  described  subsequently  in  their 
proper  places. 

Oxymethylene  Acetone  (formerly  ctXitA  formy I  acetone ^  aceiocuetic aldehyde)^  CH.- 
CO .  CH  =:  CHOH,  boils  at  about  loo®,  and  readily  condenses  in  solution  to  [1.3.5  j- 
triacetyl bentene^  ^Hb[''3'5'](^*^^^)s  ('^^  this).  Hydrazine  converts  it  into 
3-methyl  pyrazole,  and  phenylhydrazine  into  i -phenyl -3-methyl  pyrazole  (see  this). 
Oxymethylene-diethyl  ketone,  C^H^CO .  C(CH,)  =  CHOH,  melts  at  40<>  and  boils  at 
164-166^. 


NITROQBN-CONTAININO  DERIVATIVES  OF  THE  KETONE  ALCOHOLS. 

(i  A)  Amidoketones  of  the  paraffin  series  are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  isoni- 
troso-ketones  with  stannous  chloride  (B.  27,  1037).  Amidoacetone,  CH, .  CO  .  CH,- 
NH^  is  a  brown,  thick  oil.  Amidopropylmethyl  ketone,  CH,COCH(NH,)C,H^,  u 
an  oil  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Diacetonamine,  (CH,),C(NH,)CH, .  CO .  CH,.  Compare  p.  219.  These  com- 
pounds, oxidized  with  sublimate ,  yield  pyrazine  derivatives ;  thus,  amido-acetone 

/C(CH,)=CH\ 
passes  into  N^^^^^  ^^      .N,  dimethylpyranne  (B.  27,  R.  928).     The  fiyra- 

Mines,  ketines  or  aldines  will  be  treated  along  with  the  heterocyclic  compounds.  The 
hydrochlorides  of  the  a-amidoketones  are  easily  transposed  by  potassium  cyanate  into 
imidatolones,  and  by  potassium  sulphocyanide  into  imidcaolylmercaptans  (B.  27, 
1042,  2036). 

Dialkylamidoketones  have  been  prepared  in  great  number  by  the  interaction  of 
chloracetone  and  secondaiy  amines :  himethylamido-acetone,  {CH^^ .  CH, .  CO .  - 
CH,.  boils  at  123*^,  while  Diethylamidoacetone  boils  at  155^  (B.  29,  866). 

(i  B)  Unsaturated  ^-Amidoketones  have  been  obtained  from  acetyl  acetone 
(p.  323)  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  primary  and  secondary  alkylamines  (B.  26,  R. 
290).  Acetylacetonamine,  CH, .  CO .  CH  =  C(NH,)CH„  melts  at  43*  and  boils 
at  209*».  Acetyl-acetone-ethylamine  CH, .  CO .  CH  =  C(NHC,H.)CH„  boils 
at  2io-2i5<>.  Acetyl-acetone  diethylamine,  CH, .  CO .  CH  =  CN(C^H5), .  CH„ 
boils  at  155^  (24  mm.). 

(2)  Isozasoles,  the  anhydrides  of  the  oximes  of  unsaturated  /3-oxyketones  and 
^xyaldehydes  will  be  sut»equently  treated  together  with  the  oximes  of  the  aide* 
hyde  ketones  and  the  diketones  (p.  325). 

(3)  a-Halogenketozimes  are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  mono- 
halogen  acetones  (p.  216).  Chloracetoxime,  CH,C1.  C:  N(OH) .  CH„  boils  at  ^l^ 
(9  mm.);   bromacetoxime  melts  at  36^,  while  iodoacetoxime  melts  at  64®  (B.  29, 

1550). 

(4)  Alkylen  Nitiosates  and  Nitrosites,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  and  trioxide  upon  alkylens,  are  nitrogen-containing  derivatives  of  the 
e-ftetob  (A.  241,  288;  245,  241 ;  248,  161 ;  B.  20,  R.  638;  2Z,  R.  622),  e.  g,  : 
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(CHj),C  N,04  (CH,),C .  QNO,  N,0,       (CH,),CONO 

CHjCH  CHjC  =  NOH  CH, .  C  =  NOH. 

^-I8oalnylene  Isoamylene  Nitrosate,  laoamylene  Nitrosite. 

Trimethyl  Ethylene  m.  p.  97^ 

When  amines  act  npon  these  bodies  the  O .  NO,  groap  is  replaced  by  the  NHR 
group  with  the  formation  of  nitrolamines,  from  which  ketoamines  can  be  obtained : 

(CH,),C — ONO,    CeHftNH,      (CH,),C  —  NHCgH^     H,0      (CHa),C  —  NHC^H^ 

CH,C  =  NOH  CH5C  =  NOH  CH,C  =  O 

Amylene  Nitroaniline  Amylene  Ketoanilide. 

m.  p.  i3z° 

Potassium  cyanide  introduces  the  cyanogen  group  for  the — ONO,  group  of  the 
amylene  nitrosate,  and  from  the  nilrile  an  oxime  acid  may  be  prepared.  The  latter 
melts  at  97^  and  breaks  down  into  CO,,  and  methyl  isopropyl  ketoxime,  which 
would  clear  up  the  constitution  of  these  bodies : 

(CH,),C .  ONO,  (CH,),C .  CN  (CH,),C .  CO,H  (CH,),CH 

CH,C  =  NOH  CH,C  =  NOH  CH,C  =  NOH  CH,(!  =  NOH. 

/S-Iaoamylene  Isoamylene  Ketoxime-dimethyl  Methylisopropyl 

Nitrosate  Isonitrosocyanide  Acetoacetic  Acid  Ketozime. 

The  nitrosate  and  nitrosite  reactions  are  important  for  some  of  the  terpenes 
(see  these). 

(5)  Pyrazoles  (see  these)  are  heterocyclic  nitrogen-containing  derivatives  of  the 
unsaturated  )9-oxyketones  (p.  318),  which  are  obtained  from  these  and  hydrazine  or 
phenylhydrazine  (see  above). 


4.  DIALDBHYDBS. 

The  only  known  dialdehyde  of  the  fatty  series  is  glyoxal,  discovered 
in  1856  by  Debus. 

Glyoxal,  Oxalaldehyde  [Ethandial],  Diformyl,  CHO .  CHO,  is 
the  dialdehyde  of  ethylene  glycol  and  oxalic  acid,  while  glycolyl 
aldehyde  (p.  315)  represents  the  first  or  half  aldehyde  of  ethylene 
glycol  and  the  aldehyde  of  glycollic  acid : 

CHjOH 
ciHjOH 

Glycol 

Glyoxal,  glycollic  acid  and  glyoxylic  acid  are  formed  in  the  careful 
oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol,  ethyl  alcohol  (B.  14,  2685  ;  17,  R.  168), 
or  acetaldehyde  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  trans- 
posing its  sodium  salt  with  sodium  bisulphite  (B.  24,  3235). 

On  evaporating  the  solutions  the  glyoxal  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  non-vola- 
tile mass.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether. 
In  this  condition  it  probably  represents  a  hydrate,  because  methylglyoxal  (p.  321) 
and  dimethyl  glyoxal  (p.  322)  are  very  volatile  (B.  az,  809). 

Deportmtnt :  The  alkalies  convert  it,  even  in  the  cold,  into  glycollic  acid.     In 


CHjOH 

CHO 

(ino 

(iHO 

Glycolyl  Aldehyde 

Glyoxal. 
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this  change  the  one  CHO  group  u  reduced,  while  the  other  b  oxidised  (compare 
bensil  and  benzilic  acid)  : 

CHO  CHjOH 

tHO+"'^=(iH,OH. 

As  a  dialdehyde  it  unites  directly  with  2  molecules  of  primary  sodium  sulphite, 
forming  the  crystalline  compound,  C,H,0,(SO,HNa),  -|~  H,0.  This  bisulphite  is 
readily  transposed  by  primary  and  secondary  amines,  with  the  production  either  of 
deriTatives  of  glycocoU  or  indolsulphonic  acids  (B.  ay,  3258).  It  also  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver  solutions. 

Concentrated  ammonia  yields  two  bases  with  glyoxal:  Qlycosin, 
CH— NH\  yNH— CH 

^H  _  N^^^^^^^N  -  6h  (''•  «»•  ^-  «'). 
and  in  larger  quantity,  Qlyozaline,  CjH^N,,  the  parent  substance  of  the  glyoxalines 
(oxalines)  or  amidazoles  (^-diazoles)  (see  these). 

For  their  deportment  with  o-phenylenediamine  compare  the  a-diketones,  page  322. 

Qlyozime,  page  327.  Glyozalosazone,  p.  328.  Glyoxal  and  urea  form  a 
diurelde  called  glycoluril,  . 

Nucleus-syrUhetic  Reattions. — Formic  aldehyde  land  acetaldehyde  unite  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  the  nitriles  of  glycollic  and  lactic  acids  respectively. 
Glyoxid  in  the  same  manner  combines  with  prussic  acid  and  becomes  the  nitrile  of 
racemic  acid.  Consult  B.  21,  R.  636,  for  the  condensation  of  glyoxal  with  malonic 
ester  and  acetoacetic  ester. 

CH,.O.CH.O.CH, 

Orthoglyoxal  dUthyUne  ether,  ^^  O  ^H  O  6h  '  ™*^'*°^  **  '34^  w  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  glycol  and  gljroxal  (B.  28,  R.  321). 

Other  aldehydes  of  saturated  dibasic  acids  are  not  known.  y-Butyrolactone  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  dialdehyde  of  succinic  acid. 

Dibram-maleU  aldehyde,  OCH  .  CBr :  CBr .  CHO,  melting  at  6^^,  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  water  upon  /?y-dibrompyroracemic  acid  (A.  232,  89). 

The  oximes,  hydrazones,  and  osazones  will  all  be  treated  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding derivatives  of  the  aldehyde  ketones  and  diketones  (p.  325). 


5.  KETONE  ALDEHYDES  or  ALDEHYDE  KETONES. 

Pjrroracemic  Aldehyde,  Acetyl  Formyl,  Methyl  Glyoxal  [Propanalon] ,  CH, .  - 
CO .  CHO,  is  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  its  monoxime,  isonitroso- 
acetone  (p.  326),  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  bodies  formerly  supposed  to  be 
^-ketone  aldehydes,  which  were  also  called  formyl  ketones,  e,g,,  formyl  acetone 
CH, .  CO .  CHj .  CHO,  have  been  found  to  be  unsaturated  ketols ;  they  have,  there- 
fore, been  already  discussed  in  connection  with  the  saturated  ketols. 


6.  DIKETONES. 

The  relative  position  of  the  CO-groups  determines  them  to  be 
either  a-  or  1.2-diketones,  /9-or  1.3-diketoneSi  y-  or  x.4-diketones,  etc. 

They  have  been  regarded  as  diketosubstitution  products  of  the  para£Sns,  hence 
the  name.  The  <<  Geneva  names  "  contain  the  syllable  ''  di  "  between  the  parafiin 
naine  and  the  ending  "on'';  thus  [Butandion]  for  CH, .  CO .  COCH,.  The 
a-diketones  are  most  generally  designated  as  compounds  of  two  acid  radicals,  /.  ^., 
diacetyl  for  CHgCO.  CO.  CH.;  the  /9-diketones  as  monoketones  containing  add 
radicals,  e,  ^.,  acetyl  acetone,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO .  CH^ 
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The  diketones  react  like  the  moookelones  with  hjdroxylamine  and  phenylhy- 
Their  oximes,  prepared  in  another  manner,  constitute  the  chief  starting- 
out  material  for  the  obtainment  of  the  a-diketones.  The  nitrogen-containing  deriva- 
tives of  the  diketones,  the  aldehyde  ketones  and  dialdehydes,  because  of  their 
importance,  will  be  discussed  after  the  diketones. 

(I)  a-Diketones  or  i.i-Diketones. 

lliese  are  obtained  from  their  monoximes,  the  isonitrosoketones,  bj  boiling  the 
latter  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (▼.  Pechmann)  (B.  ao,  3213;  az,  1411;  aa,  527, 
532 ;  a4,  3954) ;  %itit  pyroractmic  aldehyde.  They  are  idso  fonned  when  the  mono- 
ketones  are  oxidised  with  nitric  add  (B.  a8,  555). 

The  o-diketones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  coloriess  aliphatic  monoketones  are 
yellow,  volatile  liquids  with  a  penetrating  quinone-like  odor. 

(i)  The  a-diketones  are  characterixed  aiMl  distinguished  from  the  fir-  and  /-ketones 
by  their  ability  to  unite  with  the  orthophenylenediamines  (similar  to  glyoxal).  In 
this  way  they  are  condensed  to  the  qyinaxaHnes  (see  these)  : 

.NH,       CO.R  .N:CR 

\nH,       CO.R  \N:CR 

All  compounds  containing  the  group  — CO .  CO — ,  e,  ^.,  glyoxal,  pyroracemic 
acid,  glyoxylic  acid,  alloxan,  dioxytartaric  acid,  etc.,  react  similarly  with  the 
o-phenylenediamines.  (2)  The  gfyoxaUnes  are  die  products  of  the  union  of  the 
a-diketones  with  ammonia  and  the  aldehydes : 

ch,.co  ch,c— nh. 

ch..(!o  +  '^  +  ^«-^«^=ch.Ln>«^  +  3H.o. 

(3)  NucleuS'Syntketic  reactions: 

a-Diketones,  containing  a  CH^-group,  together  with  the  CO-group,  sustain  a  rather 
remarkable  condensation  when  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies.  AUcis  are  first  produced, 
and  later  the  quimmes  (B.  aa,  2215  ;  a8,  1845)  ^ 

CH,.CO.CO.CH,  CH,.C(OH).CO.CH,  CH,.C,CO.CH 

yield  I  and  11  \ 

CH..CO.CO.CH,  CH,.CO.CO.CH,  CH.CO.C.CF,. 

a  Molecales  Diacetyl  Dtacetyl  Aldol  p-XyloquinoMB. 

(4)  Diacetyl  and  prussic  acid  yield  the  nitrite  of  dimethyl  racemic  acid  (aoe  ^'/ 
oxal)  (B.  aa,  R.  137). 

Diacetyl,  CHg.  CO. CO.  CH„  Diketobutane,  Dimethyl  diketone,  d.iAclb/l 
glyoxal  [Butandion],  from  isonitrosoethylmethylketone,  has  also  been  obtained  froni 
oxalyldiacetic  acid  (ketipic  acid)  by  Uie  splitting-off  of  the  carboxyls  upon  the 
application  of  heat  (B.  ao,  3183),  as  well  as  by  the  oxidation  of  tetrinic  acid  (see 
thb)  with  KMnOf  (B.  a6,  2220 ;  A.  aSS,  27).  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  wi/h  an  odor 
like  that  of  quinone.     It  boib  at  87-89^. 

Tetrachlor-diacetyl,  CHO, .  CO .  CO  .  CHCl,,  results  in  the  action  of  potassium 
chlorate  upon  chloranilic  acid  (together  with  tetrachloracetone,  p.  2k 7).  It  melts 
at  84°  (B.  aa,  R.  809 ;  aa,  R.  20). 

Tetrabrom-diacetyl  (CHBr,.CO),  (B.  23,  35)  and  DiUoui-diacetyl, 
(CHjBr .  CO),,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  diacetyl. 

Acetyl-propionyl,  C.H, .  CO .  CO .  CH„  Methyl-ethyl-dikeUAe,  [2.3-pentan- 
dion],  from  isoniiroso-emylacetone,  condenses  to  duroquinone.     It  boils  at  108^. 

Acetyl-butyryl,  [2.3-Hexandion].  C,H, .  CO  .  CO .  CH,, hci'sat  128®.  Acetyl- 
iso-butyryl,  (CH,),CHCO .  CO .  CH„  boils  at  1I5*».  Ace^i  isavaieryl,  (CH,),- 
CHCH,COCOCH„  boils  at  1380.  Acetyl  Is^capntyl,  (2:U^,CHCH,CH,Ca- 
COCH,,  boils  at  1630  (B.  aa,  2117;  34,  3956). 
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a-Diketone  DUklorides  result  in  the  action  of  hypochlorotis  acid  upon  alkylized 
acetylenes  (p.  97),  according  to  the  equation  : 

CjHj.  C  :    C.  CH,  +  2aOH  =  CjHj.  CCl, .  CO.  CH,  +  H,0. 

Mtthyla-dichlorpropyl  Ketone,  C,H, .  CCl, .  CO .  CH„  boiling  at  I38<»,  yields 
methyl-n-propyl  ketone  on  reduction ;  with  a  potash  solution  it  forms  durcxjuinone, 
angelic  acid  (p.  283) »  and  a-ethyl  acrylic  acid.  The  two  acids  result  from  an  intra- 
molecular atomic  reaxrangement  which  recalls  that  of  the  formation  of  benzilic  acid 
from  bensil  (p.  54^ 

(2)  p-  or  i.3-Diketone8  are  produced  according  to  two  nucleus-synthetic  reac- 
tions :  ( i)  Like  the  oxjrmethylene  ketones,  by  the  interaction  of  acetic  esters  and 
ketones  in  the  presepce  of  sodium  ethylate,  or,  better,  metallic  sodium  (Claisen,  B.  22,. 
1009 ;  23,  R.  40).  It  is  very  probable  that  the  formation  of  a  sodium  derivative  of 
orthoacetic  acid  precedes  the  condensation.  Compare  oxymethylene  ketones  (p. 
318)  and  acetoacetic  ester  (see  this)  : 


OC,H,  /OC,H, 

/  +  C,H,ON»  =  CH,C^OCH» 


CH^QH,  -f  5>CHCOCH,  =  CH,C(ONa)  =  CH .  CO.  CH,  +  2C,H40H. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  AICl,  upon  acetyl  chloride  and  the  subsequent  decomposition 
of  the  aluminium  derivative.  This  reaction  was  discovered  by  Combes,  but  correctly 
interpreted  byGustavson  (B.  2Z,  R.  252;    22,  1009) : 

3CH,coa  +  Aia,  =  ci^co>^^  •  ^^^  •  ^^^  +  ^^^ 
cS:co><^Hca.OAici,  -5?%  ^H.co>cHco.H  -=^  cH:z88>c"i- 

ConsHhUum, — The  /9-diketones,  like  the  oxymethylene  ketones,  (p.  318),  have  an 
acid  character.  Although  the  formyl  ketones  are  regarded  as  oxymethylene  deriva- 
tives, the  disposition  generally  is  to  assign  the  salts  of  the  /9-diketones,  e.g,,  CH, .  - 
C.O .  CH  =  C(ONa)CH„  the  vinyl  alcohol  formula,  retaining  for  the  free  ketones, 
however,  the  diketo-formula.  Compare  also  acetoacetic  ester  (see  this),  and  formyl - 
acetic  ester  (see  this)  (A.  277,  162).  The  molecular  refraction  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  this  view  (B.  25,  3074). 

Deportment. — Their  alkali  salts  are  precipitated    by  copper  acetate.      Ferric 
chloride  imparts  an  intense  red  color  to  their  alcoholic  solution.     See  pp.  327,  328  for- 
their  remarkable  behavior  with  hydroxylamine  and  phenylbydrazine. 

Acetyl-acetone,  CH,.  CO.  CH,  .  CO  .CH,,  boils  at  137''.  See  above  for 
its  formation.  It  can  be  produced  by  electrolysing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  acetyl  acetone.  Tetraacetylethane  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  the 
same  salt  (B.  26,  R.  884).  S,CI,  and  SCI,  produce  dithio-  and  monothio-acetyl 
acetone  (B.  27,  R.  401,  789).  See  p.  328  for  the  action  of  hydrazine  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  Copper  Acetyl  Acetone,  {Q^\ifi^)JCvk.  Beryliium  Acetyl  Acetone  {Cfi^- 
0,),Be,  melts  at  108®  and  boils  at  270<>.  Aluminium  Acetyl  Acetone,  (C(H,0,),A1, 
melts  at  193®  and  boils  at  314^.  The  vapor  densities  of  these  bodies  indicate  the 
bivalent  nature  of  glucinum,  and  the  trivalent  character  of  aluminium  (Combes,  B.  28, 
R.  10).  Octochloracetyl  Acetone  melts  at  43**.  Octobromacety I  Acetone,  CBr,.  COC- 
Br,COCBr„  is  formed  when  chlorine  or  bromine  acts  upon  phloroglucin.  It  melts 
at  154**  (B.  23,  1717). 

Alkyltied  acetyl  acetones  are  produced  when  sodium  and  alkyl  iodides  act  upon 
acetyl  acetone  (Combes,  B.  20,  R.  285  ;  2X,  R.  zi). 
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Acetyl-methylethyl  Ketone,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO .  C,Hy  acetylpropkmyl 
methane,  boils  at  158°. 

Acetyl-methylpropyl  Ketone,  acetyl-batyryl  methane,  boils  at  175®  (B.  aa, 
1015). 

(3)  X'  or  i.4-Diketonc8. 

These  correspond  to  the  paraquinones  of  the  aromatic  series  (see 
these).  They  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts,  hence  are  not  soluble 
in  the  alkalies.  They  form  mono-  and  di-oximes  with  hydroxylamine, 
and  mono-  and  di-hydrazones  with  phenylhydrazine ;  these  are  color- 
less. The  readiness  with  which  the  /^-diketones  form  pyrrol,  furfurane, 
and  thiophene  derivatives  is  characteristic  of  them. 

Acetonyl  Acetone^  s-Diacetylethane,  [2.5-Hexandion],  CHf- 
CO .  CH, .  CH,.  CO .  CH„  is  obtained  from  pyrotri  tartaric  acid, 
C^HjO,  (see  this),  and  from  acetonyl  acetoacetic  ester  (see  this),  up>on 
heating  to  160®  with  water  (B.  18,  58),  and  from  isopyrotri tartaric 
acid  and  diacetylsuccinic  ester,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  sodium  hydroxide  (B.  22,  2100).  A  liquid  with  an 
agreeable  odor.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
boils  at  194^  C. 

Conversion  of  Acetonyl  Acetone  into  1.4- Dimethyl-furfur ane^  -thuh 
phency  and  'pyrrol  (VdoXy  B.  18,  58,  367,  2251). 

(i)  The  direct  removal  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  acetonyl 
acetone  (by  distillation  with  zinc  chloride  or  P1O5)  affords  dimethyl 
furfurane  (B.  20,  1085) : 

CH,.CO.CH,__CH=C/      * 
<!:H,.CO.CH,""iH  =  C^         +"1  • 

Dimethyl  Furfurane. 

Other  /'-diketone  compounds  react  in  a  similar  manner  (Knorr,  B.  17, 

2756). 

(2)  When  heated  with  phosphorus  sulphide  acetonyl  acetone  yields 

dimethyl  thiophene : 

CH, .  CO .  CH,      CH  =  C/^    •       „  ^ 

iH;.CO.CH;  +  ^«'  =  (iH=C^^„+'«'^- 

CH, 

Dimethyl  Thiophene. 

All  the  T'-diketones  or  (i.4)-dicarboxyl  compounds,  e.g,^  thepketonic 
acids  (see  these),  yield  the  corresponding  thiophene  derivatives  upon 
like  treatment  (B.  19,  551). 

(3)  Dimethyl  pyrrol  is  produced  on  heating  acetonyl  acetone  with 
alcoholic  ammonia : 

CH, .  CO .  CH,  ^  ^^^^  =  ^^  =  ^<NrfH-  2H,0. 
CHj.CO.CH,  •       (L^  ___,(!; _cH, 

Dimnlhvl  Pyrrol. 
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All  compounds  containing  two  CO-groups  in  the  (1.4)  position 
react  similarly  with  ammonia  and  amines.  Such  are  diaceto-succinic 
ester  and  Isevulinic  ester.  All  the  pyrrol  derivatives  formed  as  above, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  have  the  power  of  coloring  a 
pine  chip  an  intense  red.  This  reaction  is,  therefore,  a  means  of 
recognizing  all  (i.4)-diketone  compounds  (B.  ig,  46).  These  deriva- 
tives react  similarly  with  amidophenols  and  amido-acids  (B.  ig,  558). 
^  In  all  these  conversions  of  acetonyl  acetone  into  pyrrol,  thiophene, 
and  furfurane  derivatives  it  may  be  assumed  Ihat  it  first  passes  from 
the  diketone  form  into  the  pseudo-form  of  the  unsaturated  diglycol 

(P-S7): 

CH 
CHj.CO.CH,  CH=C<oh" 

in, .  CO .  CH,  '^^^^  6h  =  c<OH ' 

and  from  this,  by  replacing  the  2OH  groups  with  S,  O,  or  NH,  the 
corresponding  furfurane,  thiophene,  and  pyrrol  compounds  are  pro- 
duced (B.  ig,  551). 

1.5-  or  (Y-Diketones  are  not  known.  If  it  is  attempted  to  prepare  them  from  the 
<f<Liketone  dicarboxylic  esters,  t.  g.^  aa-dlacetyl  glutaric  ester : 

C,HjOCO^^"  •  ^"«  •  '""^COOC^Hp 

resaltiog  from  the  condensation  of  aldehydes  and  acetoacetic  esters,  by  splitting  off 
carboxyethyl  groups,  there  results  instead  of,  for  example,  diacetylpropane  or  2.5- 
he[>tandion,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,  .  CO .  CH„  a  carbocyclic  condensation  pro- 
duct-—3-Methyl-A,-R-hexene  (A.  288,  321). 

C-Diketone  (1.7).  Diacetyl  Pentane,  CH,.  CO(CH,).CO .  CH„  belongs  to  this 
class.     When  this  is  reduced,  it  sustains  an  intramolecular  pinacone  formation  and 

becomes  dimethyldibydroxyheptamethylene,  CH,.  cl:(OH)(CH,),(!:(OH)CH,  (B. 
23,  R.  249;  24,  R.  634;  26,  R.  316). 


NITROOEN-CONTAINING    DERIVATIVES    OP   THE    DIALDEHYDES,   ALDE- 
HYDE KETONES,  AND  DIKETONES. 

1.  For  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  glyoxal  and  acetonyl  acetone,  consult  pp.  321, 

2.  Oziines. 

A.  Monoximes. — [a)  Aldoxitnes  of  tht  a-aldehyde  ketones  and  monoximes  of  the 
a-dtketones :  isonitrosoketones  or  oximido-ketones.  These  bodies  are  formed  {\d)  by 
the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide  upon  ketones  (B.  20,  639). 

(l^)  When  amyl  nitrite  in  the  presence  of  sodium  elhylate  or  hydrochloric  acid 
acts  upon  ketones.  At  times  sodium  ethylate  and  again  hydrochloric  acid  gives  the 
best  yield  (B.  20,  2194 ;  28,  1915) : 

CH, .  CO .  CH,  -f  NO  .  O  .  CjHii  =  CH, .  CO .  CH(N .  OH)  +  C^H^j .  OH. 

An  excess  of  amyl  nitrite  decomposes  the  oximido-body,  in  that  the  oximido-group 
is  replaced  by  oxygen,  with  the  production  of  a-diketo-derivatives  (B.  22,  527). 
\2}  Just  as  acetone  vk  formed  from  acetoacetic  ester,  so  can  isonitroso-  or  oximido- 
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acetone  be  prepared  from  the  oximido-derivative  of  acetoacetic  ester  (B.  15,  1326). 
Nitrous  acid  decomposes  acetoacetic  acid  into  oximido-acetone  and  carbon  dioxide  : 

CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO,H  -f-  NO .  OH  =  CH, .  COCH(N .  OH)  +  CO,  +  H,0. 

Similarly,  the  oximido-compounds  of  the  higher  acetones  can  be  directly  derived  from 
the  monoalkylic  acetoacetic  acids  and  their  esters  by  the  exit  of  carbon  dioxide 
(B.  20,531): 

CH, .  CO .  CH<^  jj  4.NO.OH  =  CH,.CO.C<^  +C0,+  H,0, 

while  the  dialkylic  acetoacetic  adds  do  not  react  (B.  15,  3067^. 

Properties. — The  isonitroso-  or  oximido-ketooes  are  colorless,  crystalline  bodies, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  but  usually  more  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  They  dissolve  in  the  alkalies,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  being 
replaced  by  metal,  with  the  formation  of  salts  having  an  intensely  yellow  color. 
They  yield  a  yellow  coloration  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  the  bine 
coloration  of  the  nitroso-reaction  (B.  15,  1529). 

Deportment. — (i)  As  in  the  keton-oximes,  so  also  in  the  isonitroso-ketones,  the 
oximido-group  can  be  split  off  and  be  replaced  by  oxygen,  which  will  lead  to  the 
formation  of  diketo  bodies,  — CO .  CO —  Sodium  bisulphite,  and  boiling  the  result- 
ing imidsulphonic  add  with  dilute  adds  will  bring  about  this  transposition  (B.  ao, 
3162).  The  reaction  also  takes  place  when  isonitroso-ketones  are  boiled  directly  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  ao,  3213).  The  decomposition  is  sometimes  more  readily 
effected  by  nitrous  acid  (B.  aa,  532), 

(2)  The  aldoximido-ketones,  like  the  aldoximes  (p.  206),  are  converted  by  dehy- 
drating agents — e,  g, ,  acetic  anhydride — into  addyl  cyanides  or  a-keton-carboxylic 
nitriles  (see  these)  (B.  ao,  2196). 

(3)  Amido'ketones  (p.  319)  are  produced  in  the  reduction  of  isonitroso-ketones  by 
means  of  stannous  chloride. 

(4)  Two  molecules  of  phenylhydrazine  acting  upon  the  isonitroso-ketones  produce 
osasorus,  e,g.,  CH, .  C{N,H .  C-H.)CH(N,H .  CcHs)— acetonosazone  (B.  aa,  528). 

(5)  By  the  further  action  of  nydroxylamine  or  its  hydrochloride  (B.  16,  182)  upon 
isonitroso-acetone,  the  ketone  oxygen  is  replaced  and  ketoximic  acids  or  dioximes  of 
the  a-aldehyde  ketones  and  a-diketones  are  produced. 

(6)  The  betu^l  ether  results  from  the  action  of  sodium  alcoholate  and  benzyl  chloride 
upon  nitroso-acetone.  This  is  isomeric  with  the  benzyl-isonitroso-acetone  derived 
from  benzyl-aceto-acetic  add : 

/C,H, 
CH,.CO.CH:N.OC,H,        and        CH,.CO.CC 

^N.OH. 

Isonitroao-acetone-benzyl  Ether  Benzyl-isonltrcso-acetoae. 

.  This  is  evidence  that  the  oximide  group,  N.OH,  is  present  in  the  isonitroso- 
compounds  (B.  15,  3073).     Consult  B.  x6,  835,  for  the  salts  of  the  isonitroso-ketones. 

Isonitroso-acetone,  aldoxime  of  pyroracemic  aldehyde,  CH, .  - 
CO.CH:  (N.  OH),  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water;  crystallizes  in 
silvery,  glistening  tablets  or  prisms ;  fuses  at  65^,  and  decomposes  at 
higher  temperatures,  but  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  steam. 
The  aldehyde  of  pyroracemic  acid,  CH, .  CO .  CHO  (p.  296),  can  be 
obtained  from  it  by  splitting  off  the  isonitroso-group. 

Monoximes  of  the  a-Diketones. — Isonitrosomethyl-acetone^  CH,.CO.C  = 
NOH .  CH„  melu  at  74®  and  boib  at  185-188°.  Isonitrosomethylpropyl' ketone^ 
CHjCO .  C  =  NOH .  CH,  .  CH„  melts  at  52-53°  and  boils  at  183-187°.   hoHitroMo- 
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di£ihyUket9ne^  C1H| .  CO .  C  =  N .  OH  .  CH,,  melU  at  59-62<>.  Isonitrosontetkyl- 
butyl'ketotu^  CH, .  CO .  C  =  NOH  .  C,Hf ,  melts  at  49.5®.  Isomtrosomethyl-isclnUyl- 
ketone^  CH, .  CO .  C  =  NOH  .  CH(CH.)„  melU  at  75^.  Jsmitrosomethyl-isoamyl- 
ketme,  CH, .  CO  .  C  =  NOH  .  CH. .  CH(CH,),,  melts  at  420  C.  Isonitrosomethyl- 
isocapryl'keUme,  CH,  .  CO .  C  =  NOH .  CH, .  CH, .  CH(CH,)„  melts  at  38«>. 

B.  Oxime-anhydrides  of  the  /^-Diketones  or  Isozaxolei. 

Monoximes  of  the  ^-formylketones  and  of  the  /S-diketones  are  not  known.  In  the 
attempt  to  prepare  them  water  splits  off  and  an  intramolecular  anhydride  formation 
takes  place.  The  oxime-anhydrides  are  isomeric  with  the  oxazoles,  which  also  con- 
sist of  five  members;  hence  their  name,  isaxatoUs  (B.  ai,  2178 ;  24,  390 ;  25,  1787). 

a-MethyHsoxaufU^  CH,-a-C,H,NO,  boiling  at  122®,  and  y-methylisoxazoU^ 
CH,-y-C|H,NO,  boiling  at  1 1 8^,  resnh  from  ox3rmethy1ene  or  formyl  acetone. 
They  are  transparent  lioaids,  having  an  intense  odor,  resembling  that  of  pyridine. 
a-Methylisoxaxole  readily  rearranges  itself  into  cyanacetone  (see  this): 

CH=CHOH  CH CH    CH — CO.CH,  CH C.CH, 

>•       n  /s    Y  u       I  >-  II  ^  Y  u 

o   nh,  -h|0  ch,c.     n     ch.oh    nh, -h,ocha    n 

ho""  ^0/  ho"  "^o/ 


aX-DimethylisozasoIe  (CH,),-a7-C|HN0,  boiling  at  X41-142®,  has  a  very 
peculiar  odor,  and  is  obtained  from  acetylacetone  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride. 

C  Dioximes. 

(a)  Qlyoximes  or  a-Dioxime«. — The  monoxime  of  glyoxal  is  not  known,  bnt 
when  it  (pyroracemic  aldehyde)  and  the  a-diketones  are  treated  with  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride,  then  the  a-dioximes  or  glyoximes  are  formed.  They  can  also  be 
obtained  from  a-isonitroso-ketones  or  a-dichlorketones. 

Olyoxime,  CH(=:N .  OH) .  CH(=N .  OH),  melting  at  178®  (B.  17,  2001 ;  25, 
705 ;  28,  R.  620),  is  prepared  from  trichlorlactic  acid  (p.  340).  Methyl  Olyoxime, 
Acetoximic  Acid,  CH.C(NOH) .  CH(NOH),  melu  at  X530.  Dimethyl  Olyox- 
ime,  Diacetyidicxinu,  CH,C(NOH) .  C(NOH)CH,,  melu  at  2340  (B.  a8,  R.  1006). 
JI/^M/A^My  ^^tfxfVPM,  CH,C(NOH).C(NOH).CLH.,  melu  with  decompoaitlon 
at  170^.  Metkyl'propyl  Giyoxime  melts  at  I68^  Metkyl-isobuiyl  Glyoxime  melts  at 
170-172®. 

{b\  Olyoxime  Peroxides  (B.  23,  3496)  result  when  NO,  acts  upon  an  ethereal 

CH,.C  =  N-.0 
solution  of  the  glyoximes :  dimethyl  giyoxime  peroxide^  A       xr       /\*  ^'^^  ^ 

222-223^     Methyl-ethyl  Giyoxime  Peroxide  boils  at  II5-ii6<>  (16.5  mm). 

[e\  Puraxanes,  AnoxoMoles^  Furo^X^^KSK-diaMoles  are  the  anhydrides  obtained  from 

ceitain  a-dioximes.    Furacane,    1     '  .,>0,  itself  is  not  known,  while  dimethyl- 

furoMoni^  for  example,  from  diacetyl  dioxime,  has  been  prepared. 

(d)  /^-Dioximes  are  not  known  (see  aboTe) ;  they  would  be  oxime  anhydrides  of 
the  /3-diketones  or  isoxazoles. 

{e)  /-Dioximes,  which  may  be  systematically  derived  from  the  7-dialdehydes 
(7-butyrolactone,  see  this)  and  y-aldehyde-ketones,  not  known  in  a  free  condition 
and  probably  not  capable  of  existing,  as  well  as  from  known  /-diketones,  may  be 
prepared  (l)  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  pyrrol  (B.  22,  1968)  and  alkyl 
pyrrols  (B.  23,  1788) :  (2)  from  /-diketooes  and  hydroxylamine.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  boiling  alkalies  into  the  corresponding  acids,  or  y-diketones. 

Suecinaldehyde-dicxime,  HO .  N :  CH  .  CH, .  CH, .  CH  :  N .  OH,  melting  at  1730, 
passes  upon  reduction  into  tetramethylene  diamine  (p.  313)-     Ethyhuecinal-dioxime^ 
HO .  N :  CH  .  CH(C,HO .  CH, .  CH  :  N(OH),  melts  at  134-135'*.      Profnmylpro- 
pional dioxime,  CH,.  CH,C:  N(OH) .  CH,.  CH,.CH  :  N(OH),  melts  at  84-85« 
Methyl-Uevulinaldufxime,  CH, .  C :  N(OH) .  CH,CH (CH,)CH  : N(OH).    Acetonyl- 
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acetofu-dioxime,  CH, .  C :  N{OH)CH, .  CH,C ;  N(OH)  .  CH,,  melts  at  I34-I35«. 
iM-Diaceiylpentan-dioxime,  CH,C:  N(OH)(CH,)jC:N(OH)CHj,  melts  at  172®. 

3.  Hydrazine  and  Phenylhydracine  Derivatives. 

CH,C  =  N 
Dtmethylatietkaney  1       1  ,   melting  above   270^,  and  Dim^thyibiskydnm' 

NH  *    ~  NH 

methylene,    1     >C(CH,) .  C(CH,)<  1     ,  melting  at  I58<»,  are  obtained  from  di- 

acetyl  and  hydrazine  (J.  pr.  Qi.  [2]  44,  174). 

Monohydrazones. — Hydrazone  of  Pyroracemic  Aldehyde,  CH,CO .  CH :  - 
N .  NH .  CfHj,  melting  at  148^,  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  reaction-product 
resulting  from  diazobenzene  chloride  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  with  alcoholic 
caustic  potash.  Diacetyl-hydrazone,  CH, .  CO  .  C :  N(NHC,H()CH„  melting  at 
133^,  has  been  prepared  from  diacetyl-  and  methyl-acetoacetic  ester  (Japp  and 
Klingemann)  (A.  247,  190). 

Dihydrazones  or  Osazones. — Glyoxal  (p.  320),  methyl -glyoxal  (p.  322),  the 
a-diketoncs  and  the  a-isonitroso-acetones,  when  treated  with  phenylhydrazine,  lose 
two  molecules  of  water  and  form:  diphenyl-hydrazones  or  oBazones,  which  can  also 
be  obtained  from  a-oxyaldehydes,  a-oxyketones,  a-amidoaldehydes  and  a-amido- 
ketones.  The  osazones  have  become  especially  important  for  the  chemistry  of  the 
aldopentoses,  and  the  aldo-  and  ketohexoses.  The  osazones  are  oxidized  by  potassium 
chromate  and  acetic  acid  to  osotetr ozones ,  which  are  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferric  chloride  into  osotriazones  : 

CH,C  =  N-.NHC,H5     O^  CH,C = N— NC.H5     FetClg^  CH,C  =  N 

CHji  =  N— NHC^Hj        ^  CH,(!: = N— ^CjHj      HCl  ^  CH.i  =  N^^^  *  ^"*' 
Diacetyl-osazone  Diacetyl-osotetrazone  Diacetyl-osotriazone. 

Gfyoxa/osazone,  C,H.NHN :  CH .  CH : N .  NHCLH.,  melts  at  1770.     Glyoxai- 
CH :  N .  NCH. 
osotetrazone,  1  Jt/„  »  ""^Its  at  145<»  (B.  17,  2001 ;    ai,  2752 ;    a6,  1045). 

CH  :  N .  NC4H5 

Methyl^lyoxal'osatme,  C-HgNH  .  N :  C(CH,) .  CH  :  N  .  NHC,H.,  melts  at  I4S*»  (B. 

X      .^  .  ,    .        ,  CH:N.N.CeH, 

26,  2203).    MethyUglyoxal-osotetrazone,  1  1  ,  melts  at  1060-107®. 

CH.C  :=  N .  N .  CLHc 

CH :  N 
Methyl-glyoxal'Osoiriazone,  1      *     >NCjH5,  boils  at  149-150®  (60  mm.)  (B.  at, 

CH,C  =~~  N 

2755).  Diacetyl'Osawne  (formula  above)  melts  with  decomposition  at  236®  (B.  ao, 
3184 ;  A.  249,  203).  Diacetyl-osotetrazone  (formula  above)  melts  with  decomposi- 
tion at  1690.  Diacetyl-osotriazone  (formula  above)  melts  at  35°  and  boils  at  255®  (B. 
21,  2759).  a-Acetyl-propionyl-hydrazone,  CH,C(  :  NNHC^Hj^CO  .  CjHj,  from 
acetyl-propionyl,  melts  at  96-98®.  P-Acetyl-propionyl-hydrazone,  CH,  .  CO .  C( :  N- 
NHCjH5)C,H5,  from  ethyl  acetoacetic  acid,  melts  at  I16-I17®.  Acetyl-propionyl- 
osazone  melts  at  162®  (B.  ax,  1414;  A.  247,  221). 

The  1.3-diketones  and  the  1.3-oxymethylene  ketones  (p.  319)  unite  with  hydra- 
zine and  phenylhydrazine,  forming  p3rrazole8  (see  these),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  the  1.3-oIefine  ketols  (A.  279,  237) :  e.  g.,  oxymethylene  acetone  and 

N NH 

hydrazine  yield  3-Metbylp]nra2ole,  ||  I      (B.  27,  954). 

CH,.C.CH:CH 
Acetonyl-acetone,  a  1.4-diketone, and  phenylhydrazine  yield:  Acetonyl acetonosa- 

CH  :  C— CH, 
zone^  melting  at  120®,  zxiApkenylamido'dimethyl-pyrrol^  \  >NNHC,Hj,  melt- 

CH :  C— CH, 
ing  at  90®  and  boiling  at  270®  (B.  x8,  60 ;  22,  170). 

a-Hydrazozimes. — Methyl-glyoxal-phenyl  hydrazoximey  CH| .  C :  N(NHC|H|) .  • 
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CH :  NOH,  melting  at  IS4°»  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  upon 

isonitroso-acetoacetic  acid.      It  parts  readily  with  water  and  becomes  methyl-n- 

CH,C  =  N 
phenyl-osotriazole,         1      >NC^H,  (A.  a6a,  278). 


7.  ALCOHOL,  or  OXY-ACIDS,  C„H,^<3^jj 

Acids  of  this  series  show  a  twofold  character  in  their  entire  deport- 
ment. Since  they  contain  a  carboxyl  group,  they  are  monobasic 
acids  with  all  the  attaching  properties  and  transpositions  of  the  latter; 
the  OH-group  linked  to  the  radical  bestows  upon  them  all  the 
properties  of  the  monohydric  alcohols.  As  already  indicated  in  the 
introduction  to  the  dihydric  compounds,  these  alcohols  must  be  dis- 
tinguished as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  according  as  they  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  carboxyl  group,  the  group  — CHjOH,  char- 
acteristic of  primary  alcohols,  the  radical  =CHOH,  peculiar  to  the 
secondary  alcohols,  or  the  tertiary  alcohol  group  =C .  OH.  This 
difference  manifests  itself  in  the  deportment  of  these  bodies  when 
subjected  to  oxidation.  However,  the  manner  in  which  the  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  group  in  an  alcohol-acid  acts  upon  the  carboxyl  group 
present  in  the  same  moleci^le  depends  greatly  upon  the  position  of 
these  two  groups  with  reference  to  each  other.  It  is  just  this 
differentiating,  opposing  position  of  the  two  reactive  groups  which 
induces  class  differences  of  a  distinctly  new  type,  which  are  there- 
fore made  prominent  because  the  oxidations  manifested  by  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  are  already  known  to  us.  At 
present  they  are  mostly  termed  oocy-  or  hydroxy-fatty  acidsy  because  of 
their  origin  from  the  fatty  acids  by  the  replacement  of  an  hydrogen 
atom  by  OH. 

The  "  Geneva  names  "  are  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  syllable  <'  ol,"  charac- 
teristic of  alcohols,  between  the  name  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  the  word  acid: 
CH,OH  .  COOH,  oxyacetic  acid,  or  \ethanol  acid\ 

Glycollic  and  ordinary  or  lactic  acid  of  fertneniation  are  the  best 
known  and  most  important  representatives. 

General  Methods  of  Formation, — (i)  Careful  oxidation  {a)  of  dipri- 
mary,  primary  secondary  and  primary  tertiary  glycols  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  platinum  sponge  and  air : 

CH,.OH      ^       CH,.OH  .  „^    CH,.CH.OH  ,  ^       CH,.CH.OH   .   „^ 
1  ^         +0,=  |  +H,0;        •!  +0,=       »  I  +H,0. 

CH,.OH  COOH  CH,OH  COOH 

Glycol  Glycollic  Acid  a-Propylene  Glycol  *-Lactlc  Acid. 

(Jf)  By  the  oxidation  of  oxyaldehydes. 

(2)  llie  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium  amalgam,  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid)  upon  the  aldehyde  acids,  the  ketonic 
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acids  (pyroracemic  acid,  CHs .  CO .  CO,H)  and  dicarboxylic  acids 
(oxalic  acid,  CO,H .  CO,H) : 

CH, .  CO .  CO.H  +  2H  =  CH,  .  CH(OH)  .  CO,H 
COOH  .  CX)OH  +  4H  =  COOH  .  CH,OH  -}-  H,0. 

This  reaction  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  preparing  fi-,  y-  and 
^-oxy-acids  from  ^-,  y-  and  ^-ketone  carboxylic  esters. 

(3)  Some  fatty  acids  have  OH  directly  introduced  into  them.  This 
is  accomplished  by  oxidizing  them  with  KMnO^  in  alkaline  solution. 

Only  acids  containiDg  the  tertiary  groap  CH  (a  so-called  tertiary  H-atom)  are 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  transposition  (R.  Meyer,  B.  xz,  1283,  1787;  la,  2238;  A. 
908,  60;  aao,  56).     Nitric  acid  effects  the  same  as  MnO^K  (B.  14, 1782;  z6, 2318). 

(4)  By  heating  unsaturated  fatty  acids  with  aqueous  caustic  potash  or 
soda  to  100^  (A.  283,  50). 

(5)  The  transposition  of  the  monohalogen  fatty  acids  with  silver 
oxide,  boiling  alkalies,  or  even  water.  The  conditions  of  the  reaction 
are  perfectly  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  conversion  of  the  alkyl- 
ogens  into  alcohols. 

CH,a .  CO,H  +  H,0  =  CH,<^^  jj  +  HCl. 

The  o-derivatives  yield  a-oxy-acids ;  the  /S-deriTatives  are  occasionally  changed  to 
unsaturated  acids  by  the  splitting-off  of  a  haloid  acid,  while  the  ^-compounds  form 
y-oxy-acids,  which  subsequently  pass  into  lactones.  ^-Halogen  acids  are  couTerted 
directly  into  lactones  by  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

(6)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amido-acids: 

CH,(NH,) .  CO.H  +  NO,H  =  CH,(OH) .  CO.H  -f-  N,  +  H,0. 
Atnido-acetic  Acid  Oxyacetic  Acicl. 

(7)  The  oxy-acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  diazo-fatty  acids,  on 
boiling  them  with  water  or  dilute  acids. 

(8)  From  the  a-keton-alcohols — t.  g.y  butyroln  and  isovaleroln  (p. 
317) — on  treating  them  with  alkalies  and  air. 

NucleuS'Synthetic  Methods  of  Formation, — (9)  By  allowing  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  the  aldehydes  and  ketones. 
At  first  oxycyanides,  the  nitriles  of  oxy-acids  (see  these),  are  produced, 
after  which  hydrochloric  acid  changes  the  cyanogen  group  into  car- 
boxyl : 

1.  Phase :  CH, .  CHO  +  NCH  ==  CH, .  CH<^]|J 

2.  Phase  :    CH, .  CH<^^  +  2H,0  =  CH, .  CH<^^  jj  +  NH,. 

orOxy propionic  Acid. 

In  preparing  the  oxycyanides,  the  aldehydes  or  ketones  are  treated  with  pure  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  or  we  can  add  pulverized  potassium  cyanide  to  the  ethereal  solution 
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of  the  ketone,  and  follow  it  with  the  gradual  addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (6.  14,  1965 ;  15,  2318).  The  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  changes  the 
cyanides  to  acids,  the  amides  of  the  acids  being  at  first  formed  in  the  cold,  but  on 
boiling  with  more  dilute  acid  they  sustain  further  change  to  acids.  Sometimes  the 
change  occurs  more  readily  by  heating  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  E^y- 
lene  oxide  behaves  like  acetaldehyde  with  prussic  acid. 

(10)  The  glycol  chlorhydrins  (p.  302)  undergo  a  like  alteration 
through  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  and  acids : 

I.   Phase :     CH, .  (OH) .  CH.Cl  +  CNK  =  CH,(OH) .  CH, .  CN  +  KQ, 
a.   Phase  :   CH, .  (OH) .  CH,CN  -f-  2H,0  =  CH,(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H  +  NH,. 

/sA^zypropionic  Acid. 

(11)  A  method  of  ready  applicability  in  the  synthesis  of  oxyacids 
consists  in  permitting  zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  to  act  upon  diethyl 
oxalic  ester  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  This  reaction  is  like  that  in 
the  formation  of  tertiary  alcohols  from  the  acid  chlorides  by  means 
of  zinc  ethyl,  or  of  the  secondary  alcohols  from  formic  esters  (p.  114) 
— I  and  2  alkyl  groups  are  introduced  into  one  carboxyl  group 
(A.  185,  184) : 

1^  |\O.ZnCH,  |\O.ZnCH,  I  \0H 

C0,C^5  CO,C,Hft  CO,C,Hj  CO,C,H, 

Oxalic  £ster  Dimethyrozalic 

Ester. 

If  we  employ  two  alkyl  iodides,  two  different  alkyls  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  acids  obtained,  as  indicated,  are  named  in  accordance  with  their  derivation 
from  oxalic  acid,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  view  them  as  derivatives  of  oxy- 
acetic  acid  or  glycollic  acid,  CH,(OH)  .  CO,H,  and  designate,  e.g.,  dimethyl-oxalic 
acid,  as  dimethyl-oxyacetic  acid. 

(12)  When  sodium  or  sodium  ethylate  acts  upon  the  acetic  esters  and  propionic 
esters  it  converts  them  into  /3>ketone  carboxylic  esters,  but  in  the  case  of  butyric  and 
isobutyric  esters  it  produces  the  ether  esters  of  /3-oxy-acids,  such  as  ethoxycaprylU 
titer,  (CH,),CH  .  CH(0C,H5) .  C(CH,), .  CO, .  C,H5,  from  isobutyric  ester  (A.  949, 

54)- 

ReacHoHi  in  which  Groufis  are  Split  off. — (13)  The  fatty  acids  axe  formed  from 

alkyl-malonic  acids,  CRR^(CO,R)„  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  carboxyl  group  (p.  241), 

and  the  oxy-fatty  acids  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  alkyl  oxymalonic  acids 

or  tartronic  acids : 

CR(OH)  <c8'h  =  CRH(OH) .  CO,H  +  CO,. 
Alkyl-tartronlc  Acid  Alkyl-oxy-acetic  Acid. 

'    The  tartronic  compounds  axe  synthetically  prepared  from  malonic  acid  esters,  e,  g, , 

CH,<pq'  '  Q^Y^t  by  ^t  introducing  the  alkyl  group  (see  malonic  acid),  then 

replacing  the  second  hydrogen  of  CH,  by  chlorine,  and  finally  saponifying  the  alkylic 
monochlor-malonic  ester  with  baryta  (B.  14,  619). 

Isomerism, — The  possible  cases  of  isomerism  with  the  oxy-acids  are 
most  simply  deduced  by  considering  the  oxy-acids  as  the  mono-hydroxyl 
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substitution  products  of  the  fatty  acids.  Then  the  isomerides  are  the 
same  as  the  mono-halogen  fatty  acids,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
haloid  esters  of  the  alcoholic  acids  corresponding  to  them. 

Oxyacetic  or  glycoUic  acid  is  the  only  acid  which  can  be  obtained  from  acetic 
acid: 

CH, .  COOH  CH,OH .  COOH 

Acetic  Acid  GlycoUic  Acid  (p.  334). 

Propionic  acid  yields  two  oxypropionic  acids  : 

CH, .  CH, .  COOH        CH, .  t:H(OH) .  COOH        CH,(OH) .  CH, .  COOH 
Propionic  Acid  a-Oxypropionlc  Acid  ^-Oxypropfonic  Acid 

ord.  Lactic  Acid  (p.  33s)  Hydraciylic  Acid  (p.  341). 

These  are  distinguished  as  a-  and  ^-oxypropionic  acids  respectively.  The  a-acid 
contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  Theoretically,  it  should  yield  an  inactive 
variety,  which  can  be  decomposed,  and  two  optically  active  modifications.  These, 
in  fact,  exist. 

Normal  butyric  acid  yields  three  and  isobutjrric  acid  two  mono-carboxylic  acids : 

CH,.CH,.CH,CO,H     CH,.CH,.CH(OH).CO,H   a-Oxybutyric  Acid  (p.  337) 
n-Butyiic  Acid  CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CO,H   /?-Oxybutyric  Acid  (p.  342) 

CH,OH.CH,.CH,.COOH    y-Oxybutyric  Acid  (p.  342) 

^„  ^2»>C(0H).C0,H  .   .     o.OxyisobutyricAcid(p.337) 

^S«>CH.CO,H  rU* 

Sbutyric Add.     H0CH;>^"-^0«^      '   '    '     /^Oxyisobutyric Acid (unlcnown). 

These  alcohol-acids  are  themselves  divided  into— 
Primary  acids  :  GlycoUic  acid,  hydracrylic  acid,  y-oxybutyric  acid,  j9-oxyisobutyric 

acid. 
Secondary  acids  :  a-Oxypropionic  acid,  a-oxybutyric  acid. 
Tertiary  acids  :  a-Oxyisobutyric  acid. 

Properties, — The  oxy-fatty  acids  containing  one  OH  group  are,  in 
consequence,  more  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  less  soluble  in  ether 
than  the  parent  acids  (p.  245).  They  are  less  volatile  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  can  not  be  distilled  without  undergoing  a  change. 

Deportment, — (i)  The  alcohol-acids  behave  like  the  mono-carboxylic 
acids,  in  that  like  these  they  yield,  through  a  change  in  the  carboxyl 
group,  normal  salts,  esters,  amides  and  nitriles : 

COOK  COOCjHj  CONH,  CN 

iHjOK         <!;h,oh  <!:h,oh  (!:h,oh. 

(2)  The  remaining  OH-group  deports  itself  like  that  of  the  alco- 
hols. Alkali  metals  and  alkyls  may  replace  its  hydrogen.  Acid 
radicals  and  NO,  are  substituted  for  it  by  the  action  of  chlorides  of 
monobasic  acid  radicals  (like  C,H,0 .  CI),  and  a  mixture  of  concen* 
trated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids : 

Aceto-lactic  Acid  Nitro-lactic  Acid. 

Boih  of  these  reactions  are  characteristic  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  of 
the  alcohols  (p.  303). 
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(3)  PClj  replaces  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  by  chlorine; 

^"«<C0 .  OH  +  *^**  =  C"«<co .  a  +  ^^^^  +  ^^^ 

Glycollic  Acid  Glycolyl  Chloride,  or 

Chloracatyl  Chloride. 

The  acid  chlorides  corresponding  to  the  oxy-acids  are  not  known. 
Instead  of  these  we  get  the  chlorides  of  the  corresponding  mono- 
chlor  fatty  acids,  in  which  the  chlorine  in  union  with  CO  is  very 
reactive  with  water  and  alcohols,  yielding  free  acids  and  their  esters ; 
in  the  case  cited,  monochlor-acetic  acid,  CH,C1 .  CO,H,  and  its  esters 
result.  The  remaining  chlorine  atom  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  firmly 
united,  as  in  ethyl  chloride. 

In  addition  to  ethyl  glycollic  ester  there  are  ethyl  glycollic  acid  and 
ethyl  etho-glycollic  ester : 

^^»<co,.c,H5  ^"«<c6,H  *  ^^«<c6, . c,b.. 

Ethyl  Glycollic  Ethyl  Glycollic  Ethyl  Etho-glycollic 

Ester  Acid  Ester. 

Alkalies  cause  the  alkyl  combined  with  CO,  to  separate,  forming 
ethyl  glycollic  acid. 

(4)  The  oxy-acids  are  reduced  to  their  corresponding  fatty  acids 
(p.  240)  when  they  are  heated  with  hydriodic  acid. 

(5)  While  in  the  preceding  transpositions  all  the  oxy-acids  react 
similarly,  the  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohol-acids  show 
marked  differences  when  they  are  oxidized. 

(a)  T\it primary  oxy-acids  yield,  by  oxidation,  aldehyde  acids: 

CH,  .OH  CHO  CO .  OH 

to. OH         ^*  CO. OH    *"        (io.OH. 

Glycollic  Acid  Glyozylic  Acid  Oiudic  Add. 

(3)  The  secondary  oxy-acids  yield  ketonic  acids:  the  a-ketonic 
acids  change  to  aldehyde  and  CO,,  the  /9-ketonic  acids  to  ketones 
and  CO,: 

CO.H  CO,H  CO, 

I  --^         I        >• 

CH, .  CHOH  CHjCO  CH, .  CHO. 

(^)  Tertiary  a-oxy*acids  yield  ketones : 

^H»>C(OH) .  CO,H  +  0  =  ch">CO  +  CO,  -J-  H,0. 

(6)  The  a-ozy*acids  undergo  a  like  decomposition  when  heated  with  dilate  salphnric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  (or  by  action  of  concentrated  H.S04).  Their  carboxyl  gronp 
IS  removed  as  formic  acid  (when  concentrated  H^SO^  is  employed,  CO  and  H^O  are 
the  products) : 

(CH,),C(OH) .  CO,H    =(CH,),CO    +  HCO.H 
CH, .  CH(OH) .  CO,H  =  CH, .  CHO  +  HCO,H. 

Another  alteration  is  sustained  by  the  o-oxy-adds  at  the  same  time  ;  it,  however 
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does  not  extend  far.  Water  b  eliminated  and  unsaturated  acids  are  produced. 
This  change  is  easily  effected  when  PCI,  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  esters  of  a-ozy- 
acids  (p.  277). 

(7)  Especially  interesting  is  the  deportment  of  the  a-,  /3-,  7,-  or  (^-oxy-acids  in 
respect  to  the  exit  of  water  from  carboxyl  and  alcoholic  hydroxy!  groups. 

(a)  The  a-oxy-acids  lose  water  when  thev  are  heated  and  become  cyclic  double 
esters — the  lactides — in  the  formation  of  which  two  molecules  of  the  a-oxy-add 
have  taken  part : 

COOH  HO.CH.CH,  _  CO.O.CH.CH, 

CHjiHOH    ^       Hoio  ""   CH,CHO— io  +^    «   ' 

•-Ozyprc^ionic  Acid  or  Lactic  Acid  Lactide. 

{bi)  When  the  ^-axy-acids  are  heated  alone,  water  is  withdrawn  and  unsaturated 
acids  are  the  products  (p.  277) : 


CH,(OH) .  CH, .  Cq,H  =  CH, :  CH  .  CO,H  +  H,0. 
Oxypropionic  Aci(' 
Hyaracrylic  Acid 


^-Oxypropionic  Acid  Acrylic  Acid. 

'"  ran 


{c)  The  Y-  ^^^  ^-oxy-acids  lose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  change  more  or  less  completely  into  simple  cyclic  esters — the  y- 
and  d- lactones. 

l!lie  a-,  ^-,  y-  and  d-amido-carboxylic  acids  corresponding  to  the  a-,  )3-,  y-,  and 
i(-oxy-acids  show  differences  similar  to  those  manifested  by  the  latter. 


STRUCTURB  OP  NORMAL  CARBON  CHAINS  AND  THE  FORMATION  OP 

LACTONES. 

The  peculiar  differences  in  the  deportment  of  the  a-,  ^-,  y-  and  <f-oxy-acids  when 
they  split  off  water  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  representation  of  the 
spacial  arrangement  or  configuration  of  carbon  chains  (B.  15,  630).  The  assump- 
tion that  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  not  liuked  to  each  other  in  a  formula  can  exert 
an  affinity  upon  one  another  has  led  to  the  idea  that,  in  a  union  of  more  than 
two  C  atoms,  these  atoms  arrange  themselves  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  upon  a 
curve.  We  can  then  comprehend  that  cyclic,  simple  ester  formation  can  not  take 
place  between  the  first  and  second  carbon  atoms,  rarely  between  the  second  and  third 
(in  aromatic  oxy-acids),  and  readily  between  the  first  and  fourth  or  first  and  fifth 
carbon  atoms,  which  have  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  an  oxygen  atom  is 
capable  of  bringing  about  a  closed  ring  (see  ethylene  oxide,  p.  298,  and  tri-methylene 
oxide,  p.  299,  as  well  as  the  strain  theory  of  v.  Baeyer  in  the  introduction  to  the 
carbocyclic  derivatives). 


A.  SATURATED  OXYMONO-CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  OXYPARAPPIN  MONO-CAR- 

BOXYLIC  ACIDS,  a  OXY-ACIDS. 

(1)  GlycoUic  Acid,  Oxy-acetic  Acid  [Ethanol  Acid],  CH, .  OH .- 
COOH,  melting  at  80°,  occurs  in  unripe  grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of 
Ampehpsis  hedercuea. 

History. — GlycoUic  acid  was  first  obtained  in  1848  by  Strecker  from  amidoacetic 
acid  or  glycocoll — hence  the  name — according  to  the  sixth  method  of  formation 
(p.  330).  In  1856  Debus  discovered  it  together  with  glyoxal  and  glyoxylic  acid 
among  the  oxidation  products  obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  nitric 
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ictd.  Wflrtz  in  1857  observed  its  formation  in  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol ,  and 
Kekol^  in  1858  showed  how  it  could  be  made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
chloracetate  (A.  105,  286 ;  compare  B.  z6,  2414 ;  A.  200,  75  ;  ^B.  a6,  R.  006}. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  (p.  320)  on 
glyoxaly  by  the  reduction  of  oxalic  acid  (second  method  of  formation, 
p.  329),  and  from  diazoacetic  ester  hy  the  seventh  method  of  forma- 
tion. Its  nitrile  results  when  prussic  acid  acts  upon  formaldehyde 
(ninth  method),  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  glycollic 
acid.  It  also  appears  in  the  oxidation  of  glycerol  and  glucoses  by 
silver  oxide. 

Glycollic  acid  crystallizes  from  acetone.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Diglycollide  and  polyglycollide  (p.  339)  are  produced 
when  it  is  heated.     Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  oxalic  acid. 

Calcium  Salt,  (CH,OHCO,),Ca+3H,0.  Ethyl  Ester,  CH,OH.  CO,- 
CsHft,  boils  at  160^. 

(2)  Lactic  Acid  of  Fermentation,  a-Oxypropionic  Acid,  Ethi- 
dene  Lactic  Acid,  [d+1]  Lactic  Acid  [2-Propanol  Acid],  CH,CH. 
(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  18^  and  boiling  at  120**  (12  mm.)  (B.  a8, 
2597),  is  isomeric  with  fi-oxypropionic  acid,  hydracrylic  acid,  or  [3- 
propanol  acid^  CH,OH  .  CH,CO,H,  which  will  be  discussed  later  as 
the  first  /9-oxy-acid. 

Lactic  Acid  is  formed  by  a  peculiar  fermentation,  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation  of  milk-sugar,  cane-sugar,  gum  and  starch.  It  is,  there- 
fore, contained  in  many  substances  which  have  soured, — e.g»,  in  sour 
milk,  in  sour-kraut,  pickles,  also  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Methods  of  Formation. — The  acid  is  artificially  prepared  by  the 
methods  already  described:  (i)  from  a-propylene  glycol;  (2)  from 
pyroracemic  acid ;  (5)  from  a-chlor-  or  brom-propionic  acid ;  (6)  from 
alanine;  (9)  from  acetaldehyde  and  prussic  acid;  (13)  by  heating 
isomalic  acid,  CH,C(OH)(COOH),  (B.  26,  R.  7). 

Other  methods  consbt  in  heating  grape-sugar  and  cane-sugar  with  water  and  2-3 
ports  barium  hydrate  to  160°,  and  ^-dichloracetone,  CH, .  OO .  CHCl,,  with  water 
to  200®. 

Lactic  Acid  Fermentation, — This  fermentation  is  induced  in  sugar  solutions  by  a 
peculiar  ferment,  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  which  is  present  in  decaying  cheese.  It 
proceeds  most  rapidly  at  temperatures  ranging  from  35-45°.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  bacillus  alluded  to  is  very  sensitive  to  free  acid.  The  fermentation  is  arrested 
when  sufficient  Tactic  acid  is  produced,  but  is  again  renewed  when  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralized. Therefore,  line  or  calcium  carbonate  is  added  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  lactic  acid  thus  obtained,  either  as  the  calcium  or  zinc  salt.  Should  the  fermen- 
tation continue  for  some  time  the  lactic  will  pass  into  butyric  fermentation,  the  insol- 
uble calcium  lactate  will  disappear,  and  the  solution  will  at  last  contain  calcium 
but3rrate  (compare  n-butyric  acid,  p.  247). 

History, — Scheele  discovered  (1780)  lactic  acid  in  sour  milk.  In  1847  Liebig 
demonstrated  that  the  sarcolactic  acid  found  by  Berzelius  (1808)  in  the  juices  of 
the  muscles  was  different  from  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation.  WUrtz  (1858) 
described  the  formation  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  from  a-propylene  glycol  and  air  in 
the  presence  of  platinum  black,  and  recognized  that  it  was  a  dibasic  add.  Kolbe 
(1859]  obtained  lactyl  chloride  by  the  action  of  PCI5  upon  calcium  lactate.  This 
body  IS  identical  with  chlorpropionyl  chloride,  and  lactic  acid  is  therefore  monobasic 
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and  mast  be  considered  as  oxypropionic  acid.  Later  (i860)  Wflrtz  called  it  a  di- 
atomic, monobasic  acid,  meaning  to  indicate  thereby  that  one  of  the  two  typical 
hydrogen  atoms  is  more  basic  than  the  other.  The  declaration  of  Kekoli  that 
lactic  acid  is  both  an  acid  and  an  alcohol  (B.  20,  R.  948)  is  more  to  the  point 
Strecker  was  the  first  to  synthesize  the  acid  from  synthetic  amido-lactic  acid  or  ala- 
nine, which  had  also  been  prepared  by  him  through  the  interaction  of  prussic  acid 
and  aldehyde  ammonia. 

Fermentation  lactic  acid  is  a  syrup  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  optically  inactive.  Placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  partially  decomposes  into  water  and  its  anhydride. 
When  distilled  it  yields  lactide,  aldehyde,  carbon  monoxide  and 
water. 

Heated  to  130^  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  into  alde- 
hyde and  formic  acid;  when  oxidized  with  KMn04  it  yields  pyro- 
racemic  acid,  while  with  chromic  acid  acetic  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  formed.  Heated  with  hydrobromic  acid,  it  changes  to 
a-brompropionic  acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  at  once  reduces  it  to  propionic  acid,  and  PCl^ 
changes  it  into  chlorpropionyl  chloride. 

Lactates, — ^The  sodium  salt,  C,H,0,Na,  is  an  amorphous  mass.  When  heated 
with  metallic  sodium,  we  get  the  disodium  compound: 

^"••^"<CO,.Na- 


The  calcium  salty  (C,H50,)|Ca  +  5H,0,  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
is  Tery  readily  dissolved  by  hot  water. 

hot 
water. 


The  zinc  salt,  (C,H50,),Zn  -f-  3H,0,  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  cold  and  6  parts 
Iter.     The  iron  salt,  (CjHsO,),  Fe  +  3H,0. 


The  Optically  Active  Lactic  Acids. 

The  optically  inactive,  fermentation  lactic  acid  contains  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  indicated  in  the  formula  CH, .  CH  .  OH .  CO,H 
by  the  small  star.  The  acid  can  be  resolved  by  strychnine  into  two  op- 
tically active  components, — dextrolactic  acid  and  laevolactic  acid, — 
with  similar  but  opposite  rotatory  power.  The  strychnine  salt  of  the 
laevo-acid  crystallizes  out  first  (B.  35,  R.  794).  Therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  those  substances  will  be  called  optically  inactive  which  can 
be  resolved  into  or  formed  from  two  optically  active  isomerides,  called 
[d  +  /]  modifications.  On  mixing  solutions  of  equal  quantities  of 
Isevo-  and  dextro-lactate  of  zinc,  the  zinc  salt  of  fermentation  lactic 
acid  will  be  produced,  and,  being  more  insoluble,  will  crystallize  out. 
The  dextro-  modification  will  remain,  if  Penicillium  glaucum  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  in  the  solution  of  inactive  ammonium  lactate  (B.  16, 
2720).  The  Iflevo-rotatory  modification  is  produced  in  the  breaking 
down  of  a  cane-sugar  solution  by  Bacillus  acidi  IcBvolacHci  (B.  24,  R. 

'SO)- 
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S'arcolactic  Acid,  Dextrolactic  Acid,  Paralactic  Acid,  discovered 

in  1808  by  Berzelius  in   the  juice  of  the  muscles,   and  shown  by 

^Liebig  (1848)  to  be  different  from  the  lactic  acid  of  fermentation, 

is  present  in  different  animal  organs.     It  is  most  conveniently  obtained 

from  Liebig's  beef-extract. 

Dextro-  and  laevo-lactates  of  zinc  crystallize  with  two  molecules  of 
water — (CjHjOOjZn  +  2H,0.     For  other  salts  consult  B.  ag,  R.  899. 

Homologous  a-Ozy-acids. — The  homologous  a-oxy-acids  are,  from  the  very 
natnre  of  things,  either  secondary  or  tertiary  alcohol  acids.  Glycollic  acid  is  the  only 
primary  a-alcohol  acid,  {a)  The  secondary  alcohol  acids  are  generally  formed  (l) 
from  the  corresponding  a -halogen  fatty  acids  (method  5);  (2)  nucUuS'synthttic, 
from  aldehydes  and  pnissic  acid,  and  subsequent  saponification  of  the  nitriles  of  the 
oxy-acids  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  (method  9) .    (^)  The  tertiary  oxy-acids  result 

(l^  From  the  oxidation  of  dialkyl-acetic  acid  (general  method  3). 

(2)  Upon  treating  a-ketone  alcohols  with  alkalies  and  air  (method  8,  p.  330). 

(3)  By  the  action  of  prussic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ketones  (method 

9). 

(4)  When  zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  react  with  oxalic  ester  (method  1 1,  p.  331). 

Ozybutyric  Acids. — Four  of  the  five  possible  isomerides  are  known;  two  of  these 
are  a-oxy  acids :  (l)  a-Oxybutyric  Acid,  CH, .  CH,  .  CH(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  43®, 
has  been  resolved  by  brucine  into  its  optically  active  components  (B.  28,  R.  278,  325, 
725).  (2)  a-Oxyisobutyric  Acid^  Butyl-lactinic  Acid,  Acetonic  Acid,  Dimethyl-oxalic 
Acid  [2-Methyl-2-propanol  Acid],  (CH,^,C(OH)COOH,  melting  at  79<>  and  boiling 
at  212*^,  is  obtained  from  dimethyl-acetic  acid,  from  acetone  and  from  oxalic  ester 
(see  above) ;  hence  the  names  acetonic  acid  and  dimethyl -oxalic  acid.  It  is  produced 
when  /3-isoamylene  glycol  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  obtained  from  a-brom-  and 
a-amidobutyric  acid,  as  well  as  from  acetone  chloroform. 

Acetone  Chloroform,  (CH,),C<ppi  ,  liquid  modification,  boiling  at  170^,  the 

solid  modification  (-f-l^H,0)  melting  at  79°  and  boiling  at  167°,  is  a  remarkable 
derivative  of  a-oxyisobutyric  acid.  It  is  the  chloride  of  ortho-a-oxyisobutyric  acid 
(p.  224),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a-oxyisobutyric  acid  as  chloroform  to  formic 
acid.  It  is  converted  by  aqueous  alkalies  into  a-oxyisobutyric  acid.  By  the  action 
of  chloroform  and  caustic  potash  the  liquid  modification  is  first  produced,  which  takes 
op  water  in  moist  air  and  changes  to  the  solid  variety  (Willgerodt,  B.  20,  2445  ;  29, 
R.  908). 

a  Ozyvaleric  Acids : 

a-Oxy-n-valeric  Acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  melte  at  28-290  (B. 
18,  R.  79). 

a-Ozyisovaleric  Acid,  (CH,),.  CH.  CH  (OH)  .CO,H,  melts  at  86<»  (A.  205, 
28;  B.  28,  296). 

Methyl-ethyl  QlycoUic  Acid,  ^  >C(OH) .  CO,H  (A.  204,  i8). 

Oxycaproic  Acids,  C,H„0,  =  C5H.o(OH) .  CO,H. 

a-Oxycaproic  Acid,  CH,.  ^CH,),.CH (OH). CO,H, is  probably  the  so-called 
leucic  acid,  obtained  from  leucme  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  It  melts  at  73^ 
(Stiecker,  1848). 

aOxyisobuiylaceHc  And,  (CH,),CH .  CHjCH(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  54**,  is 
obtained  from  inactive  a-amidoisobutyl-acetic  acid, or  isoleucine  (B.  26, 56).  a-Oxy^ 
diethyl  acetic  Acid,  Diethyl -oxalic  Acid,  (C,H5),C(OH)CO,H.  melts  at  8o«  (A.  200, 
21).  a- Oxytertiary-bu/yl  acetic  Acid,  (CH5)3C  .  CH(OH}CO,H,  by  the  reduction  of 
trimethyl-pyroracemic  acid,  melts  at  87°  (see  this). 

^9 
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a-Oxycaprylic  Acids,  aOxyn-caprylic  Add,  CHj(CH,)5CH(OH)CO,H,  from 
oenantfaol,  melts  at  69.5**.  Di-n-propyl  GlycoUic  Acid,  a-Oxy-din-propyl-acetu 
Acid,  (C,H^),C(OH).CO,H,  from  butyroin  (p.  317),  melts  at  72®  tB.  a4,  1273). 
Di'isopropyi  Oxalic  Acid,  aOxy-di-isopropyl-acetic  Acid,(CgH-),C(OH)CO,H,  melts 
at  lii^"  (B.  28,  2463).  Di'isobutyl  GfycoUic  Acid  (CJi^)fi(OH)CO^H,  melts  at 
1149. 

a-Brom-fatty  acids  have  yielded  the  following:  a-oxymyristic  acid.  C|fHy(OH)  .• 
CO,H,  melting  at  5i«  (B.  aa,  1747);  aOxyp^mitic  Acid,  C:jjH,p(OH)CO,H, 
melting  at  82<>  (B.  24, 939) ;  a-  OxysUaric  Acid,  qyHM(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  84-i6<> 
(B.  24,  2388}.  . 

In  the  following  pages  those  a-oxy-add  derivatives  will  be  described  which  belong 
to  glycollic  and  lactic  acids. 

Alkyl  Derivatives  of  the  a-Ozy-acids. 

A  single  a-oxy-acid  yields  three  kinds  of  alkyl  derivatives:  etAers,  esters  and 
HkiT'tsters  : 


CXX)H 

COOH 

COOCjHj 

COOCjHj 

iHjOH 

Ah,  .  0 .  CjHj 

AHjOH 

CH,  .  0 .  C|n^. 

Glycollic 

Ethyl  Glycollic 
Acid 

Glycollic  Ethyl 

Ethyl  Glyccdlic 
Ethyl  Ester. 

Add 

Ester 

(1)  The  alkyl  ethers  of  the  a-oxy-acids  are  obtained  (l)  by  the  action  of  sodimn 
alcoholates  upon  salts  of  the  a-halogen  substitution  products  of  the  fatty  acids ;  (2) 
by  the  saponification  of  the  dialkyl-ether  esters  of  the  a-oxy- acids. 

Methyl-ether  Glycollic  Acid,  CHjOCH,  •  COOH,  boils  at  I98«.  Ethyl  GlycoUU 
Acid  boils  at  2o6-207<>.  a-Ethoxyl-propimic  Acid,  CH,CH(OC,Il5).  CO,H,  boils 
with  partial  decomposition  from  195-198^. 

(2)  Alkyl  Esters  of  the  a-oxy-acids  result  (l)  on  heating  the  free  acids  with  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  (2)  when  the  cyclic  double  esters,  the  lactides,  are  heated  with  alcohols. 
GlycoUic  Methyl  Ester,  CH,(OH)COOCH,,  boils  at  151°.  Glyc<dlic  Ethyl  Ester 
boils  at  1600.  Lactic  Methyl  Ester,  CH,CH(OH)CO,CH„  boils  at  MS^".  LactU 
Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  154.5®. 

(3)  The  dialkyl-ether  esters  of  the  a-oxy-acids  are  produced  (I)  when  sodium  alco- 
holates act  upon  the  esters  of  a-halogen  fatty  acids ;  (2)  by  the  interaction  of  alkyl- 
ogens  and  the  sodium  derivatives  of  the  alkyl  esters  of  the  a-oxy-acids. 

Methyl  GlycoUic  Methyl  Ester,  CH,(OCH,) .  COOCH,,  boils  at  127*. 

Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  131®. 

Ethyl  GlycoUU  Methyl  Ester,  CHj(0 .  CjHj)^ .  OCH„  boils  at  148°.  Ethyl 
Glycollic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  152"  (B.  17,  486).  Methyl  Lactic  Methyl  Ester,  CH,- 
CH(OCH,)COOCH,.  boils  at  135-1380.  Ethyl  ester  boils  at  135.5'*.  ^^h^  ^'^^ 
Ethyl  Ester,  CH, .  ^(OCjHj)  .  COOCjHj,  boik  at  155®  (A.  197,  31). 

Anhydride  Formation  of  the  a-Oxy-acids. 

The  ethers  of  the  alcohols  may  be  considered  as  their  anhydrides, 
for  they  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  alcohols  as  the  anhydrides  of 
the  mono-carboxylic  acids  bear  to  the  latter.  When  in  the  an- 
hydride formation  one^  molecule  of  an  alcohol  and  a  molecule  of  a 
carboxylic  acid  combine,  the  product  is  an  ester.  As  the  a-alcohol 
acids  exhibit  both  the  character  of  a  carboxylic  acid  and  that  of  an 
alcohol,  it  is  possible  to  have  all  these  varieties  of  anhydride  forma- 
tions occurring  with  an  a-oxy-acid.  Glycollic  acid  has  been  most 
thoroughly  studied  in  this  direction. 
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1.  0<Cr}j^  '  COOH/  ^^^*^^^^  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid  :   Diglycollic .Acid, 

2.  jTQ  *  rn'ro^^    Glycollic  anhydride  is  not  known. 

CH  CO 

3.  0<pu'qq>0       Alcohol-  and   acid-anhydride  of  glycollic  acid :   D^lycoUic 

'  Anhydride, 

4.  ttq'  ro'cH  ^^  Open  ester  acid  :  GlycoUo-glycollic  Acid. 

CH  Co 
5-  ^^co6h  ^^       Closed,  cyclic  double  ester  of  glycollic  acid  :     Glycollide^ 
'  simplest  Lactide. 

DiglycoUic  Acid,  C^HqC^,  the  alcohol  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid  is  formed 
on  boiling  monochloracetic  acid  with  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  or  lead  oxide  (also 

with  glycollic  acid),  and  in  the  oxidation  of  diethylene  glycol,  0<^^ '  ^JJ« '  ^JJ 

(p.  295).     DiglycoUic  acid  crystallizes  with  water  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which 

melt  at  148^'. 

CH  CO 
DiglycoUic  Anhydride,  0<p^'a^q>0,  melting  at  97^  and  boiling  at  240*^,  is 

isomeric  with  glycoUide.  It  is  obtained  from  glycollic  acid  by  a  simultaneous  alcohol- 
anhydride  and  acid-anhydride  formation.  It  luso  results  upon  heating  diglycollic  acid, 
or  by  boiling  it  with  acetyl  chloride  (A.  273,  64). 

Dilactyiic  Acid,  0(CH, .  CH .  COOH),,  has  received  little  attention. 

Glycollo'gycolHc  Acid,  CH,(OH).COOCH,COOH,  generally  termed  glycollic  anhy- 
dride, and  LactyMactic  Actd,  CH,CH(OH)COOCH(CH,)COOH,  commonly  called 
lactic  anhydride,  have  not  been  well  studied.  They  are  produced  when  the  free 
a-oxyacids  are  heated  to  100^.  They  constitute  intermediate  steps  in  the  lactide 
formation  (B.  23,  R.  325). 

Lactides :  Cyclic  Double  Esters  of  the  a-Ozyacids. 

CH  CO 
Digiycollide,0<^Qp.^  Q^ti  ^O,  melting  at  86*^,  is  produced  when  polyglycoUide  is 

dlscilled  under  greatly  reduced  pressure.  When  heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  or 
if  preserved,  it  reverts  to  polyglycoUide,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  lower  melting 
point  and  ready  solubility  in  chloroform.     It  combines  readily  with  water  (A.  279, 

45)- 

PolyglycoUide,  (C|H.02)x,  melting  at  223^,  is  formed  on  heating  glycollic  acid, 

and  when  dry  sodium  cnloracetate  is  heated  alone  to  150*^.     It  passes  into  glycollic 

esters  when  heated  with  alcohols  in  sealed  tubes  (A.  279,  45). 

Lactide,  0<coCH(CH^>^'  melting  at  1250,  boiling  at  2550  (760  mm.),  .138® 

(12  mm.)  (B.  28,  2595),  results  on  heating  lactic  acid  under  diminished  pressure.     It 

can  be  recrystallized  from  chloroform  (A.  167,  3x8;  B.  25,  3511).     See  B.  26,  263; 

A.  279,  100,  for  homologous  lactides. 

COOCH 
Cyclic  Ether  KBtets,-^  Glycollic  Ethylene  Ester,   1        1    *  ,  melts  at  3i<»,  and 

CHjOCHf 

boils  at  214^  (B.  27,  2945). 

0  COO 

Methylene  Lactate,  >CH„  boils  at  153**  (B.  28,  R.  180). 

CH.CHO 

COO 
Lactic  Ethidene  Ester,  1       >CH .  CH„  boiling  at  151^,  is  produced  when 

lactic  acid  and  acetaldehyde  are  heated  to  160^.  Its  hexachlor-derivative  is 
chloralide  (p.  340). 

Acid  Esters  of  the  a-Oxyacids  (pp.  144,  300). 

Nitric  Lactic  Ester,  Nitrolactic  acid,  CH, .  CHO(NOj) .  COOH,  is  a  yellow  liquid, 
decomposing  at  the  ordinary  temperature  into  oxalic  and  pruasic  acids  (B.  xa,  1837). 
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Acetyl  Glvcollic  Addy  CH,0(COCH,)COOH,  is  obtained  from  glycollic  acid  and 
acetic  anhydride.  The  eihyi  ester,  CH,0(COCH,)COOC,H.,  boils  at  1790.  Acetyl 
Lactic  Add,  CH.CH(OCOCH,)COOH,  is  present  in  beef  extract  (B.  aa,  27x3). 
The  ethyl  ester,  CH,  .  CH(OCOCH,)COOC,H^  boils  at  I77*>. 

Halogen  a-Ozy acids. 

/3-Monohalogen  Bthidene  Lactic  PkC\&s,^(i-Chlorlactic  Acid,  CH^CCH- 
(OH)  .  CO,H,  melts  at  78<>.  pBromlactic  Acid,  CH,Br .  CHOH  .  CO,H,  melts  at 
89**.  P-Iodolactic  Acid,  CH.I .  CH(OmCO,H,  melts  at  loo®.  These  three  acids  have 
been  prepared  by  adding  hydrogen  cnloride,  bromide  or  iodide  to  epihydrinic  or 

glycidic  acid,  (I:H,CH{0)C0,H. 

j3-Chlorlactic  acid  is  also  formed  from  monochloraldehyde  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  by  the  oxidation  of  epichlorhydrin,  CH,CH(0)CH,C1,  and  a-chlor- 
hydrin,  CH,C1 .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  OH,  with  concentrated  HNO, ;  as  ^ell  as  by  the 
addition  of  hypochlorous  acid  to  acrylic  acid  (together  with  a-chlorhydracrylic 
acid). 

Silver  oxide  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid ;  when  reduced  with  hydriodic  acid  it 
becomes  j3-iodpropionic  acid.  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  again  changed  to 
epihydrinic  acid  (see  above),  just  as  ethylene  oxide  is  obtained  from  glycolchlor- 
hydrin  (p.  298). 

Higher  halogen  substitution  products  of  the  a-oxyacids  have  been 
prepared  by  the  gradual  treatment  of  halogen  aldehydes,  like  dichlor- 
aldehyde,  chloral,,  bromal,  and  trichlorbutyric  aldehyde  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Trichlorlactic  acid  has  been  the 
most  thoroughly  studied. 

/3-Dichlorlactic  Acid,  CHCl, .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  melts  at  770. 

/9-Trichlorlactic  Acid,  CCl, .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  melts  at  105^-^ 
1 10^,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Alkalies  easily 
change  it  to  chloral,  chloroform  and  formic  acid.  Zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  reduce  it  to  dichlor-  and  mono-chloracrylic  acids 
(p.  281).  Its  ethyl  ester  melts  at  66°-67^,  and  boils  at  235**.  The 
best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  heating  chloralcyanhydrin 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  or  HCl  (B.  18,  754). 

Because  trichlorlactic  acid  yields  chloral  without  difficulty,  it  is  converted  quite 
readily,  by  different  reactions,  into  derivatives  of  chloral  and  glyoxal.  It  forms 
glyoximes  with  hydroxylamine,  and  glycosin  with  ammonia  (p.  321,  and  B.  zy, 

1997). 
Chloralidc,  Trichlorethidene-trichlorlactic Ester, C(^.Qli<C,^  >CH.  CC1„  was 

first  prepared  by  heating  chloral  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  105^,  and  subsequendy 
when  trichlorlactic  acid  was  heated  to  150°  with  excess  of  chloral.  It  melts  at 
114°  and  boils  at  272°.  When  heated  to  140°  with  alcohol,  it  breaks  up  into  trichlor- 
lactic ester  and  chloral  alcoholate  (Wallach,  A.  193,  i).  Chloral  also  unites  with 
lactic  and  other  ox3racids,  like  glycollic,  malic,  salicylic,  etc.,  forming  the  so-called 
chloralides  (A.  193,  i). 

Perchlorethidenc-trichlorlactic   Ester,  CCl8CH<'"J^»>CCl .  CQ,,  boiling  at 

276^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  POL  upon  chloral ide  (A.  253,  121). 

Tribromlactic  Acid,  CBr, .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  melts  at  I4i''-I43'^  and  unites  with 
diloral  and  bromal  to  corresponding  chloralides  and  bromalides. 
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Trichlorvalerolactinic  Acid,  CH, .  CCl, .  CHQ  .CH(OH) .  CO,H,  melts  at  140* 
(A.  179  99). 

/9-Oxycarboxylic  Acids. 

Generally  the  /5-oxycarboxylic  acids,  when  heated,  part  with  water 
and  become  unsaturated  define  carboxylic  acids : 

CH,OH .  CH, .  CO,H  -"'^     >  CH,  =  CHCO,H 

Ethylene  Lactic  Acid  or  Hydracrylic  Acid  Acrylic  Acid. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  homologues  of  ethylene  lactic  acid,  when 
water  is  eliminated,  both  afi-  and  ^/'-olefine  carboxylic  acids  (B.  26, 
2079)  result.  The  a-dialkyl-fi  oxybuiyric  acids,  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  dialkyl  acetoacetic  esters,  decompose  with  difficulty  on 
the  application  of  heat:  the  products  being  aldehyde  and  dialkyl 
acetic  acids : 

CH,CH(0H)C<9^^x  =  CH, .  CHO  +  (C,Hb),CHCO,H 
»-DiethylH3-oxybutyric  Acid  Diethyl  Acetic  Acid. 

)9-0xyacids  are  produced  (method  l)  in  the  oxidation  of  primary- secondary  and 
primary-tertiary  glycols ;  (method  2)  (p.  329^  by  the  reduction  of  /3-ketone  carboxylic 
esters  (secondary  oxyacids),  and  (method  3)  on  boiling  /S/-  or  A,-oIefine  carboxylic 
acids  with  caustic  soda.  Fiuthermore,  zinc  and  the  esters  of  the  monohalogen  fatty 
adds — £.  g,^  bromisobutyric  ester — cpmbine  with  aldehydes  (isobutyl  aldehyde)  to 
form  secondary  /3-oxyacids,  and  with  ketones  to  form  tertiary  ^^oxyacids  (B.  a8, 
2838,  2842). 

Ethylene  Lactic  Acid,  Hydracrylic  Acid  [3-Propanol  Acid], 
CH,(OH).CH,.COaH,  is  isomeric  with  ethidene  lactic  acid  or  the  lactic 
acid  of /ermentatiofiy  and  is  obtained  (1)  by  the  oxidation  of  tri methyl- 
ene glycol ;  (2)  from  /?-iodpropionic  acid,  or  /9-chlorpropionic  acid, 
with  moist  silver  oxide  ;  (3)  from  acrylic  acid  by  heating  with  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  to  100®;  (4)  by  the  saponification  of  ethylene 
cyanhydrin  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction  completes  the 
synthesis  of  ethylene  lactic  acid  from  ethylene : 


CHjOH  CH,       CHjCN CH,CO,H 


CH, 

I 

CH, 


The  free  acid  yields  a  non-crystallizable,  thick  syrup.  When  heated 
alone,  or  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  (diluted  witH  i  part  H,0), 
it  loses  water  and  forms  acrylic  acid  (hence  the  name  hydracrylic  acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  again  changes  it  to  ^S-iodpropionic  acid.  It  yields 
oxalic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  or 
nitric  acid. 

The  sodium  saUy  C^H50,Na,  melting  at  142-143^,  and  the  calcium  sail,  (C,HjO,),- 
Ca  -\-  2H,0,  fusing  at  140-145^,  when  heated  above  their  melting  points  pass  into  the 
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correspondiDg  acrylates.    The  tine  salt,  (C.H50.),ZD-f  4H,0,  is  soluble  in  wtter 
and  alcohol,  wnereas  the  latter  precipitates  zinc  a-iactate  and  paralactate. 

/3-Oxybutyric  Acid  [3-Bulanol  Acid],  CH,  .  CH(OH) .  CH,.  CO,H  (compare 
p.  332  for  the  isomerism),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  aceto- 
acetic  ester  (see  this),  by  the  oxidation  of  aldol  (p.  321)  with  silver  oxide,  and 
from  apropylene  chlorhydrin,  CH. .  CH(OH) .  CH,C1,  by  the  action  of  CNK 
and  subsequent  saponification  of  the  cyanide.  It  is  a  thick,  non-crystallizable 
syrup,  which  volatilizes  with  steam.  When  heated  the  acid  decomposes  (like  all 
/3-oxy-acids,  p.  334)  into  water  and  crotonic  acid,  CH, .  CH  :  CH  .  CO,H.  An  opti- 
cally active  /?-oxybutyric  acid  has  been  isolated  from  diabetic  urine  (B.  x8,  R. 

450- 

$-Oxyisobutyric  Acid,  ^Om,^^^^^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

pOxy-n-va/^ru:  Acid,  CH..'cH,.  CH(OH) .  CH,.  CO,H  (A.  283,  74,  94). 
a-Methyl-P^oxybutyHc  Acid,  CH,.CH(OH) .  CH(CH,) .  CO,H  (A.  250,  244). 
P'Oxyisovaleric  ^n'^,  (CH,),C(OH)CH, .  CO,H,  results  when  isobutyl  formic  acid 
is  oxidized  with  KMnOf  (A.  200,  273). 

p-Oxy-nCaproic  Acid,  CH,.  CH,.  CH,  .  CH(OH)CH,CO,H,  is  formed  on  boil- 
ing hydrosorbic  acid  with  caustic  soda  (A.  283,  124).  a-Eihyl-p-oxybutyiic  Acid, 
CH,.CH(OH).CH(C,H.).CO,H  (A.  188,  240).  a- Methyl- p-oxyvaleHc  Acid, 
CH,.  CH,CH(OH)CH(CH,).  CO,H  (B.  20,  1321). 

p-Oxyisocaproic  Acid,  (CH.LCH  .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H  (B.  29,  R.  667). 

pOxyisoheptylic  Acid,  (CH,),CH .  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts  at  64* 
(A.  283,  143). 

P-Methyl-propylethylene  LacHc  Acid,  (CH,)  rC,H^)C(OH)CH,CO,H,  is  produced 
in  the  oxidation  o{  methyl  allyl propyl  carbinol  (y  pr.  Ch.  [2]  23,  267). 

P- Diethyl-ethylene  LacHc  Acid,  (C,H5),C(OH)CH,CO,H,  resulte  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  diethyl-allyl  carbinol  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  23,  201)  (p.  132).  a-Methyl-ethyip- 
oxybutyric  Acid,  CH,CH(OH) .  C(CH,)(C,H.)CO,H  (A.  x88,  266).  Tetramethyl- 
ethylene  Lactic  Acid,  (CH,),C(OH)C(CH,),CO,H,  melting  at  152^  (B.  28,  2839), 
yields  CO,  and  dimethyl  isopropyl  carbmol  when  heated.  P-Oxyisocfylic  Acid, 
(CH,),CH  .  CH, .  CH,CH(OH)CH,CO,H,  melts  at  36<»  (A.  283.  287). 

a-Methylpropyl-P-oxybutyHcAHd,  CH, .  CH(OH).  C(CH,)(C,Hy)CO,H  (A.  226, 
288).  a-Diethyl-P-oxybutyric  Acid,  CH,CH(0H)C(C,H5),C0,H  (A.  20X,  65  ;  266, 
98).  a-Dimethyl-P-isopropyl-ethylene  Lactic  Acid,  (CH,),CH  .  CH(OH) .  C(CH,),  .- 
CO,H,  melts  at  92<>  (B.  28,  2843). 

The  r-  and  ^-Oxyacids  and  their  Cyclic  Esters,  the  y-  and 
d- Lactones. — The  y-  and  d-oxyacids  are  distinguished  from  the  a- 
and  /?-oxyacids  .by  the  fact  mentioned  (p.  334)  that  they  are  capable 
of  forming  simple  cyclic  esters,  when  the  car  boxy  1  group  enters  into 
reaction  with  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group.  This  is  a  reaction 
that  is  accelerated  by  mineral  acids  in  the  case  of  the  formation 
of  the  ordinary  fatty  acid  esters.  The  cyclic  esters  of  the  y-  and 
d-oxyacids  are  called  ^'-Lactones  and  d  Lactones.  In  the  first 
we  have  a  chain  of  four,  in  the  second  a  chain  of  five  carbon  atoms 
closed  by  oxygen.  They  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  oxides  of 
the  y-  and  ^-glycols,  and  to  the  anhydrides  of  the  y-  and  d-dicarbonic 
acids,  that  the  open  carboxylic  esters  bear  to  the  ethers  of  the  alcohols 
and  fatty  acid  anhydrides.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  hydrogen 
atom  has  been  removed  from  each  methyl  group  in  the  formulas  of 
ethyl  ether,  acetic  ethyl  ester  and  acetic  anhydride,  and  the  methylene 
residues  are  then  joined  to  each  other,  we  then  arrive  at  the  formulas 
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of  tetramethylene  oxide,  ^^^butyrolactone  and  succinic  anhydride.    The 
following  scheme  represents  these  relations : 

ch!  .  ch!>o  ch|  .  CH,>^  CH,'C0>^ 

Ethyl  Ether  Acetic  Ethyl  Etter       Acetic  Anhydride 

CHj.CH,  aCHjCO  CH,CO 

Tetnunethylene  Oxide  y-Butyrolactone      Succinic  Anhydride. 

This  lactone  formation  occurs  more  or  less  easily,  depending  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  ^^-oxyacids.  The  very  same  causes  which 
influence  the  anhydride  formation  with  saturated  and  unsaturated 
dicarboxylic  acids  (see  these),  exert  their  power  with  the  ;'-oxyacids. 
It  has  been  seen  "  that  increasing  magnitude  or  number  of  hydrocarbon 
residues  in  the  carbon  chains  closed  by  oxygen  favors  the  intramo- 
lecular splitting-oif  of  water  with; the  /'-oxyacids  *  *  (B.  24, 1 23  7).  When 
the  /"-oxyacids  are  separated  from  their  salts  by  mineral  acids  they 
break  down,  especially  on  warming,  almost  immediately  into  water  and 
lactones.  It  is  only  when  the  latter  are  boiled  with  alkaline  carbonates 
that  they  are  converted  into  salts  of  the  oxyacids.  This  is  more 
readily  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  caustic  alkalies.  The 
^-lactones  are  characterized  by  great  stability.  They  are  partially 
converted  into  oxy-acids  by  water,  but  this  only  occurs  after  pro- 
tracted boiling,  whereas  those  of  the  ^-variety  gradually  absorb  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  soon  react  acid  (B.  16,  373). 

History. — The  first  (1873)  discovered  aliphatic  lactone  was  batyrolactone,  obtained 
by  Saytzeff,  who,  however,  regarded  it  as  the  dialdehyde  of  succinic  acid.  Erlen- 
meyer,  Sr.  (18S0),  expressed  the  opinion  that  lactones  could  only  exist  when  they 

contained  the  group  C  —  C  —  C  —  COO,  which  is  present,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
anhydrides  of  succinic  acid  (B.  13,  305).  Almost  immediately  afterwards  J.  Bredt 
demonstrated  that  isocaprolactone,  from  pyroterebic  acid,  was  in  fact  a  /-lactone  (B. 
23,  748).  Fittig,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  excellent  investigations,  established  the 
genetic  relations  of  the  lactones  to  the  oxyacids  and  unsaturated  acids,  and  taught  how 
this  class  of  bodies  could  be  produced  bjr  new  methods.  E.  Fischer  has  shown  that 
polyoxylactones  play  an  especially  important  rdle  in  the  synthesis  of  the  various 
varieties  of  sugar. 

The  following  methods  answer  for  the  formation  of  the  y-oxycar- 
boxylic  acids  and  their  cyclic  esters — the  x-lactones: 

(i)  By  the  reduction  of  the  y-ketone  carboxyUc  acids  with  sodium 
amalgam : 

CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  COOH  +  2H  =  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
Laevulinic  Acid  y-Oxyvaleric  Acid. 

(2)  From  the  y-hahgen  fatty  acids :  (a)  by  distillation,  when  the 
lactones  are  immediately  produced : 

CICH, .  CH, .  CH,CO,H  >-  6h,CH,CH,CO<!)  +  HQ ; 

(^)  by  boiling  them  with  water,  or  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  alkaline 
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carbonates.  In  the  latter  case  ^'-lactones  are  even  produced  in  the 
cold. 

(3)  From  unsaturated  acids  in  which  the  double  union  occurs  in  the 
Pf-  or  ;'^-position,  and  from  the  A^y-  or  Jp^^-unsaturated  acids : 

(a)  by  distillation ; 

(3)  by  digesting  them  with  hydrobromic  acid,  when  an  addition 
and  separation  of  hydrogen  bromide  occur ; 

(r)  by  digesting  them  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  z6,  373;  18, 
R.  229;  29,  1857): 

CH,  =  JhCH,CH,CO,H  >►  CH,  .  ^H .  CH, .  CH,CoA 

AUyl  Acetic  Acid  y-Valerolactone. 

(4)  By  the  distillation  of  y-lactone  carboxylic  acids  (splitting-off 
of  CO,  and  the  formation  of  /'-lactones),  whereby  the  isomeric 
unsaturated  acids  are  also  produced  (pp.  278,  284)  : 


^JJ»>t .  CH(COOH) .  CH,Co6 >-  Ch'^^  '  ^^«  *  ^^« '  ^^  +  ^^»' 

Terebic  Acid  Isocaprolactone. 

The  following  reactions  have  been  applied  in  special  instances : 

(5)  The  redaction  of  the  chlorides  and  anhydrides  of  dibasic  acids — e.g,^  the 
production  of  7-butyrolactone  from  succinyl  chloride  and  from  succinic  anhydride 
(B.  29,  II 92). 

(6)  The  decomposition  of  the  reaction-products  resulting  from  the  action  of 
halohydrins  upon — 

(a)  Sodium  acetoacetic  ester, 
\b)  Sodium  malonic  ester. 
Nucleus-synthetic  Methods  of  Formation  : 

The  action  of  zinc  alkyls  upon  the  chlorides  of  dibasic  acids. 
CNK    upon  /-halohydrins,  and  subsequent  saponification  of  the  resulting 
nitriles. 


iii 


The  less  known  d-oxyacids  have  been  prepared  by  the  distillation 
of  ^-chlorcarboxylic  acids^  or  by  the  reduction  of  ^-ketone  carboxylic 
acids. 

Nomenclature. — ^'-Lactones  may  be  viewed  as  a-,  fi-,  and  /'-alkyl 
substitution  products  of  butyrolactone,  and  may  be  named  accord- 
ingly ;  thus,  /^-methyl  butyrolactone  for  valerolactone  : 

CH, .  CO  CH, .  CO^r^ 

CH, .  CH,^  CH, .  CH CH,. 

fi        y  fi        y 

The  ''Geneva  names"  terminate  in  "blid  '* ;  thus,  dutyro/actone  =i 
[Butanolid'\  ;  valerolactone  =  \i./^-pentanolid\ 

Properties  of  the  y-  and  ^-Lactones.  They  are  usually  liquid  bodies, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  They  show  neutral  reaction, 
possess  a  faintly  aromatic  odor,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. The  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  them  from  their  aqueous 
solution  in  the  form  of  oils. 
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Deportment — (i)  They  are  partially  converted  into  the  correspond- 
ing oxy acids  when  boiled  with  water.  A  state  of  equilibrium  arises 
here,  which  is  much  influenced  by  the  number  of  alcohol  radicals 
contained  in  the  ^^-lactones.  (2)  The  lactones  are  changed  with 
difficulty  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  into  salts  of  the  corresponding 
oxyacids  (B.  25,  R.  845),  whereas  the  caustic  alkalies  and  baryta 
water  effect  this  more  readily.  (3)  Many  ^'-lactones  combine  with 
the  haloid  acids,  forming  the  corresponding  ^'-halogen  fatty  acids; 
others  do  not  do  this.  In  the  latter  the  lactone  union  is  easily  severed 
on  allowing  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  to  act  upon  the  lactones 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Then  the  aikyl  ethers  of  the  correspond- 
ing ^'-chlor-  and  ^'-brom-fatty  acids  are  formed  (B.  16,  513). 

(4)  The  y-Uctones  unite  with  ammonia,  but  there  is  no  separation  of  water 

(P-  348). 

(5)  The  lactones  condense  under  the  influence  of  metallic  sodium  and  sodium 

alcoholate.  When  treated  with  acids,  an  exit  of  water  occurs,  and  bodies  are  pro- 
duced which  consist  of  the  combined  residues  of  two  molecules  of  lactone.  When 
these  condensation  products  are  boiled  with  bases,  oxycarboxylic  acids  result,  which 
by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  pass  into  oxetones  (see  these),  derivatives  of  dioxyketones; 


I                                   I      —  H  O  I  I  CH  CHCH 

2CH, .  CH .  CH, .  CH, .  COO ^->-CH, .  CHO .  CH, .  CH, .  C :  C<      ^  * 


CH, .  CH(!)(CH,),(!: :  C<^^'^    (QH)CH,     ^O^^^^    CH(i[CH,],C[CH,],<!x:H, 

;'- Lactones. 


Butyrolactone  [BuUnolid],  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  coo,  boiling  at  206**, 

y  ^  a 

has  been  obtained  (i)  by  letting  sodium  amalgam  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  act  on  succinyl  chloride  (A.  171,  261);  (2)  from  butyrolactone 
carboxylic  acid  (see  this),  by  the  splitting-off  of  CO,  (B.  16,  2592) ; 
(3)  by  the  distillation  of  y  chlorbutyric  acid  (B.  19,  R.  13) ;  (4)  from 
oxethyl  acetoacetic  ester,  the  reaction  product  of  ethylene  chlorhydrin 
and  acetoacetic  ester  by  decomposing  it  with  baryta  (B.  18,  R.  26) ; 
(5)  ^y  treating  ^'-phenoxybutyric  acid  with  hydrobromic  acid  (B.  29, 
R.  286). 

y-Valerolactone  [x.4Pentanolid],  CH, .  CH .  CH, .  CH, .  COO,  boiling  at  2o6<>, 

*        y       P        « 
occurs  in  crude  wood  vinegar,  and  may  be  prepared  (i)  by  the  reduction  of  Isevulinic 

acid,  CH,CO .  CH^ .  CH, .  CO,H  (A.  208,  104)  ;  (2)  by  boiling  allyl  aceUc  acid  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  (3)  when  /-bromvaleric  acid  is  boiled  with  water;  (4)  on  heat- 
ing 7-oxypropyl  malonic  lactone  to  220^  C.  (A.  216,  56) ;  (5)  and  in  small  quantities 

when methyl-paraconic acid,  CH, .  CH  .  CH(CO,H) .  CH, .  COO,  is  distilled  (A.  255, 
25).     Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  y-valerolactone  to  ethylene  succinic  acid,  while  HI 

converts  it  into  n- valeric  acid.  a-Methyl  butyrolactone,  CH, .  CH,CH(CH,) .  COO, 
boils  at  201^  (B.  a8, 10;  29,  1194). 
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CaproUctoncs.     y-n-CaprolacUme^   7-ethyl    butyrolactone,     [1.4-HexBnolid], 

CH, .  CH, .  CH .  CH,  .  CH, .  COO,  boiling  at  220"^,  is  fonned  by  the  general 
methods  2,  3,  and  4.  It  also  appears  in  the  reduction  of  gluconic  acid,  metasaccharic 
acid  and  galactonic  acid  by  hydriodic  acid  (B.  17,  ijcx);  18,  642, 1555). 

/3-Methyl  valerolactone,   /3  y  -  Dimethyl  butyrolactone,  CH,-  CH .  CHCH,)- 


CHjCOOy  boiling  at  209**,  is  obtained  from  /3-acetobutyric  acid.     a-Btbyl-butyro- 

Uctone,  CH, .  CH, .  CH(C,H4)COO,  boiling  at  215°,  is  formed  from  ethoxy-ethyl 

acetoacetic  ester.  ay-Dimetkyl-butyrolactone,  CH,  .  CH .  CH, .  CH(CH,)COO,  boil- 
ing at  206®,  is  prepared  from  p  aceto-isobutyric  acid. 

Isocaprolactone,  (CH,),C.  CH,.  CH, .  COCJ,  melting  at  ^^  and  boiling  at  207^, 
k  produced  together  with  pyroterebic  acid  in  the  distillation  of  terebic  acid.  (See 
general  meth^  4,  p.  343.)  Ptroterebic  acid  itself  passes  on  long  boiling  into 
isocaprolactone.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  isobutyric  aldehyde,  malonic  acid,  and 
acetic  anhydride  (B.  ag,  R.  667). 

Heptolactones.    y-nHeptolactime^    /-n-Fropylbutyrolactone,    CH, .CH, .CH,- 

CHCH,CH,COO,  boiling  at  235®,  is  obtained  from  y-bromcenanthic  acid,  from 
n-propyiparaconic  acid,  and  from  dextrose-carboxylic  acid,  as  well  as  from  galactose 
carboxylic  acid  on  treatment  with  hydriodic  add  (B.  ax,  918).    y'IsopropyUnUyrolaC' 

tone,  (CH,),CH .  CHCH,CH,COO,  boiling  at  224<',  is  formed,  along  with 
isohep^lic    add,   from    isopropylparaconic   acid,     a- Ethyl    VaUrolactone,   CH,  .• 

CH .  CH, .  CH(C,H()COO,  boiling  at  2x90,  is  obtained  from  a.ethYl-/?-acetopropionic 
acid  and  from  allyi  ethyl  acetic  add  by  general  method  3(6.  29,  I057).     a- Dimethyl 

Valerolactme,  CH, .  CH .  CH, .  CrCH,),COO,  melting  at  $2^  and  boiling  at  86<> 
(15  mm.),  may  be  obtained  from  a-dimethyl-lsevulinic  acid  or  mesitonic acid  (see  this). 

OctoUctonea.  ylsobuiyUmtyrolactone,  (CM,),CHCH,CHCH,CH,COO,  is  ob- 
tained from  isobutylparaconic  acid,  a- PropylvaUrolactone  boils  at  233**.  a-lsopro- 
pylvaUrolactone  boils  at  224°  (  B.  29, 1857,  2001).    a-Ethyl-p-methylvalerolactoHet 

CH,CH .  CH(CH,)CH(C,Hj)COO,  boiling  at  226-2270,  is  obtained  from  o-ethyl-/3- 

methylacetopropionic  acid.  y-Diethylbutyrolactone,  C(C,H5),CH2CH,COO,  boiling 
from  228-233^,  has  been  prepared  from  succinyl  chloride  and  zinc  ethide.     a- Methyl- 

y-isobutylbutyrolactone,  (CH3),CH .  CH,  .  CH  .  CH,  .  CH(CH,) .  COO,  htf  been 
obtained   from    a*methylisobutylparaconic    acid.      y-Hezylbutyrol«ctone,    CH,- 

(CH,)5 .  £hCH,CH,C06,  boils  at  28i<>  C. 

(f- Lactones. 

Certain  aliphatic  <5-lactones  are  known.  They  have  been  prepared  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  corresponding  d-chlor-acids,  or  by  the  reduction  of  d-ketone  carboxylic 

acids  (see  these):  6-  Valerolactone,  <!:H,  .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  COC),  boils  at  230®  (B.  a6, 

2574).     6-Caprolact<me,  CH,  .  in  .  CH,^  CH,  .  CH, .  COO,  melts  at  l-f  and  boils 

at  2750.  y-Ethyl-capro-^  lactone,  in,  .  CHCH(C,Hj)CH,  .  CH,CoA,  boils  at 
254-255®  (A.  216,  127  J  268,  117). 
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Sulphur  Derivatives  of  the  Oxy-acids:  GlycoUic  and 
Lactic  Acids. 

Only  the  mercaptan  carboxylic  acids  and  their  transposition 
products  will  be  considered  here.  These  are  acids  which  at  the  same 
time  possess  the  nature  of  a  mercaptan.  They  are  obtained  as  oils, 
with  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  miscible  with  water,  alcohol  and 
ether. 

(1)  a- Mercaptan  Carboxylic  Acids, 

SH 
Thioglycollic  Acid,  CH,<^q  ^^  [Ethanthiol  Acid],  is  obtained  from  mono- 

chl6racetic  acid  and  potassium  sulphydrate,  and  from  thiohydantoln,  when  heated 
with  alkalies  (A.  207, 124).     On  adding  ferric  chloride  to  its  solution,  we  obtain  an 

G 

indigo-blue  coloration.    It  is  a  dibasic  acid.    The  barium  salt^  CH,<><.q  >Ba  -f- 

3H,0,  dissoWes  with  difficulty  in  water. 

a-Thiolactic  Acid fCH^.  CH(SH}CO]H,  is  obtained  from  pyroracemic  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

(2)  a-Alkyl  Sulphide  Carboxylic  Acids  are  obtained  from  the  interaction  of  a-halogen 
faXCif  acids  and  sodium  mercaptides. 

(3)  a-Mercaptal  Carboxylic  Acids  result  from  the  action  of  a-thio-acids  and  alde- 
hydes.   Ethidene-dUhioglycoUic  Acid,  CH, .  CH :  fSCH, .  COOH),,  melts  at  I07<>. 

(4)  a-Mercaptol  Carboxylic  Acids  result  from  a-tnio-acids  and  ketones  in  the  pres- 
ence of  zinc  chl6ride  or  HCl. 

Dimethylene-diihioglycollic  Acid,  (CH,),C:  (SCH,COOH)..  melU  at  1260. 

(5)  a- Sulphide  Dicarboxylic  Acids  are  produced  when  K,S  acts  upon  a-halogen 
fiitty  acids. 

Thiodiglycollic  Acid,  S<ch''  CO*H'  ^^^"^  ^^  '^^^'  ^°  composition  it  cor- 
responds to  diglycoUic  acid  (p.  339),  and  under  like  conditions  forms  a  cyclic 
anhydride,  which  is  both  a  sulphide  and  a  carboxylic  anhydride.     TkiodiglycoUic 

Anhydride,   S<^^»^q>0,  melts  at  102®,  and  boils  at  158®  (10  mm.)  (B.  27, 

3059).  a-  Thiodilactyl  Add,  S[CH(CH,) .  CO,H]„  melts  at  125^.  y- Tkiodikutyric 
Acid  melts  at  99^  (B.*a5,  3040).  Unsymmetrical  Sulphide  dicarboxylic  acids  are 
obtained  from  the  disodium  salts  of  the  mercaptan  carboxylic  adds  and  sodium 
halogen  fatty  acids  in  aqueous  solution  (B.  29,  1 139). 

(0)  a-Dtsulphide  Dicarboxylic  Acids  are  readily  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
a-mercaptan  carboxylic  acids  in  the  air,  or  with  ferric  chloride  or  iodine.  Dithio- 
diglycoUic  Acid,  {SCH,CO,H)„  melts  at  ioqo.  aDithiodilactic  Acid,  [SCH(CH,) .- 
CX).H1,,  melts  at  141  ^ 

/SH  \ 

Cy stein  is  probably  an  amido-thiolactic  acid,  CH, .  ^l  ^[f  )  'COiH.    It  is 

obtained  from  cystin  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.     A  crystalline 
powder,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding  an  indigo-blue  color  with  ferric  chloride, 
in  the  air  it  rapidly  oxidizes  to  cystin  (B.  z8,  258,  and  19,  125]. 
Cystin,  C0Hj,N,O4S,,  probably  dithio-diamido-dilactic  acid, 

^''^cIch  UNh'I  CO  H*  ^^"'^  ^  9iomt  calculi  and  urinary  sediments.  It  forms 
colorless  leaflets.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  acids  and 
alkalies. 

(7)  Sulphin-oxide  Carboxylic  Acids. — The  free  bodies—^,  g.,    • 

CH,S(CH,)^OH, 
are  unstable.  They  split  off  water  and  yield  cyclic  sulphinates,  which  are  constituted 
similarly  to  the  cyclic  ammonium  compounds,  and  are  called  thetines.    This  name, 
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from  the  contnction  of  thio  and  betaUte,  is  intended  to  express  the  analogy  between 
their  derivatives  and  betalne  (B.  7,  695 ;  25,  2450 ;  a6,  R.  409) : 


^H.-i<^2;,  Dimethyl  Thetine;    (in,  Vh,).,  betalne,  p. 


310. 


The  thetines  are  feeble  bases.  Their  hydrobromides  are  produced  when  methyl 
sulphide,  ethyl  sulphide,  and  sodium  thio-diglycoUate  are  brought  into  action  with 
a-halogen  fatty  acids — €,  g.,  chloracetic  add  and  a-brompropionic  acid. 


,),S  .  CH,  .  CO  .  6,  is 


Dimethyl  Thetine,  (CH,),S  .  CH,  .  CO  .  0,  is  deliquescent. 


Dimethyl  ThHine  Duarboxylic  Acid,  (HO.  CO.  CH,),S.  CHj.COC),  melts  at 

SeUnetines,  see  B.  ay,  R.  801. 

(8)  Sulphone  Carboxylic  Acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  alkyl  sulphinates  upon 
esters  of  halogen  fatty  acids.  They  recall  the  ketone  carboxylic  acids  (see  these). 
Ethyl  Sulphone  Acetic  Acid,  C-H^ .  SO,  .  CH. .  CO,H .  Ethyl  Sulphone  Propionic 
Acid,  C,H. .  SO,  .  CH, .  CH,  .  CO,H  (B.  ai,  89,  992).  By  oxidizing  the  sulphide, 
corresponding  to  the  sulphones  with  KMnO^  we  obtain:  Sulphone  Diacetic  Acid, 
0,S(CH,CO,H)„  melting  at  i82<».  a-Sulphone  Dipropionic  Acid,  0,S[CH(CH,)  .- 
CO,H]„  melts  at  155*^  (B.  18,  3241).  Sulphone  diacetic  acid  resembles  aceto- 
acetic  ester  in  many  respects.     For  mixed  sulphone-di-fatty  acids  see  B.  29,  1141. 

(9)  a-Sulpho'Carboxylic  Acids,  The  sulpho-acids  of  the  fatty  acids  are  pro- 
duced by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  with  the  alkyl  sulphonic  acids : 

(i)  By  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  upon  the  fatty  acids, or  by  acting  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitriles,  or  amides  of  the  acids. 

(2)  By  heating  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  monosubstitnted 
fatty  acids  with  alkaline  sulphites. 

!By  the  addition  of  alkaline  sulphites  to  unsaturated  acids  (B.  z8,  483). 
By  oxidising  the  thio-acids  corresponding  to  the  oxy-acids  with  nitric  acid. 
[5)  Upon  oxidizing  glycol  sulphonic  acids,  e,  g,,  isethionic  acid,  with  nitric  acid, 
rhese  sulpho-acids  are  dibasic  acids.  They  correspond  to  the  dicarboxylic  acids, 
like  malonic  acid.  The  sulpho-group  in  them  is  not  so  intimately  combined  as  in 
the  sulphonic  acids  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  Boiling  alkalies  convert  them  into  oxy- 
adds. 

Sulpho-aceUc  Acid,CH,<|^»^^"">^"«^,  fuses  at  75*.    Pentachloride  of 

SO  CI 
phosphorusconvertsitintoachloride,CH,<pQ*^|,  boiling  at  130-135®  (150  mm.). 

By  reduction  of  the  latter  thio-glycoUic  acid  is  produced. 

Its  diethyl  ester  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
CH,-group  in  this  ester  (as  in  acetoacetic  and  malonic  esters)  can  be  replaced  by 
alkyls  (B.  ai,  1550). 


NITROQBN  DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  OXY-ACIDS. 

The  following  classes  of  nitrogen  compounds  are  derived  from  the 
a-akohol  acids :  i.  Oxy-amides.  2.  Oxy-hydrazides.  3.  Oxy-azides. 
4.  Oxy-nitriles.  5.  Hydroxylamine  fatty  acids.  6.  Amidoxyl  fatty 
acids.  7.  Nitro-fatty  acids.  8.  Amido-fatty  acids.  9.  Ni t rami ne  fatty 
acids.  10.  Isonitramine  fatty  acids.  \\a.  Hydrazi no-fatty  acids. 
ii3.  Hydrazo-fatty  acids.     12.  Azo-fatty  acids. 

GlycocoU  or  amido-acetic  acid,  and  certain  derivatives,  like  the 
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leucines,  are  among  the  more  important  a-amido-fatty  acids  from  a 
physiological  standpoint. 

1.  Ozyamides. — The  a-ozyamides  are  produced  (i)  hy  treating  {a)  alkyl  esters 

and  {i)  cyclic  double  esters  of  the  lactides  with  ammonia.    (2)  From  the  a-oxynitriles 

by  the  absorption  of  water  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  particularly  sulphuric 

acid.     They  behave  like  the  fatty  acid  amides. 

OH 
Qlycollamide,  CH,<]^q   ^it  i  is  obtained  from  polyglycollide,  or  from  acid 

ammonium  tartronate  when  heated  to  150°.     It  melts  at  120®,  and  possesses  a  sweet 
taste. 

OH 

Lacumide,  CHg.  CH<^q  ^I^  ,  melts  at  74^ 

a-Oxycaprylamide,  CH,(CH,)gCH(OH)CONH„  melts  at  150®  (A.  177,  108) 
DiglycoUic  acid  yields  two  amides  and  a  cyclic  imide : 

Digfycollamic  Acid,  NH.CO.  CH, .  O  .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts  at  I35«. 
Digfycoiiamide,  0(CH,CONH,),,  breaks  down  when  heated  into  ammonia  and 

digfycoUimide,  0<^jj«  *  ^^>NH,  melUng  at  I42«.     It  deports  itself  like  the 

imides  of  the  dicarboxylic  acids,  e.  g.,  succinimide  (see  this)  and  n-glutarimlde. 

The  readily  decomposable  additive  products,  arising  from  ammonia  and  the 
7-lactones  (A.  256,  147),  are  viewed  as  7-oxyacid  amides.  Yet  they  are  said  to 
have  a  constitution  similar  to  aldehyde* ammonia  (A.  259,  143).  The  additive 
product  from  ammonia  and  /-valerolactone  may  have  one  of  the  following  formulas : 

CH,CHCH,CH,CONH,   or   CH, .  CH  .  CH,  .  CH,C<q^. 

6h  6 ! 

2.  Hydrasides  of  the  Oxyacids :  Glycol  HydratUe,  HO .  CH, .  CO  .  NH .  NH„ 
melting  at  93°,  has  been  prepared  from  benzoyl  or  oxalyl  glycollic  ester  and  hydrazine 
hydrate  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  S^i  365). 

3.  Azides  of  the  Oxyacids :  Glycol  Azide^  HO .  CH, .  CON.,  is  formed  when 
sodium  nitrite  acts  upon  the  hydrochloride  of  glycol  hydrazide.  It  crystallizes  from 
ether  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  52,  225). 

4«  Nitriles  of  the  Oxy-acids. 

The  nitriles  of  the  a-oxy-acids  are  the  additive  products  obtained 
from  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  aldehydes,  and  ketones. 

The  aldehydes  yield  nitriles  of  secondary  oxy-acids.  Formaldehyde 
is  an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  it  affords  the  nitrile  of  a  pcimary 
oxy-acid, — ^glycollic  acid. 

The  ketones  yield  nitriles  of  tertiary  oxy-acids, 

CH, .  CH  :  O  +  CNH  =  CH, .  CH<^^— nitrile  of  lactic  acid  (p.  335). 
(CH,),C  :  O  +  CNH  =  (CH,),C<q^— nitrile  of  acetonic  acid  tp.  337). 

These  nitriles  of  the  a-oxy-acids  have  been  called  the  cyanhydrins 
of  the  dihydric  alcohols  or  glycols,  which  can  not  exist.  Their  anhy- 
drides are  probably  the  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

The  anhydrous  bodies  boil  in  part  without  decomposition ;  many  of 
them  break  down  upon  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution,  and 
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alkalies  resolve  them  into  their  components.  The  nitriles  of  the  a-oxy- 
acids,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  mineral  acids,  e,  g,^ 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  first  take  up  one  molecule  of  water 
and  change  to  aoxy  acid  amides  (see  above),  then  a  second  molecule 
of  water,  and  form  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  a-oxy  acids,  which  are 
immediately  decomposed  by  mineral  acids  (p.  264). 

Aldehyde  Cyanhydrins :  GlycoUic  NUriU  [Ethanol  Nitrile],  HOCH,CN,  boils 
at  183^  with  slight  decomposition.  It  boils  tHWff  (24  mm.)  (B.  23,  R.  385).  Ethi- 
dene  Lactic  Nttrilcy  aldehyde  cyanhydrin,  CH,CH(OH)CN,  boils  with  decomposi- 
tion at  i82<>.  Ethyl  Ether,  CH,CH(OC,H.)CN,  from  chlorcyanogen  and  ethyl 
ether,  boils  at  SS®  (B.  aS,  R.  15).  Acetyl  Ether,  CH,CH(OCOCH,)CN,  boils  at 
1690  (B.  28,  R.  109).  fi'EthoxybutyrmitriU,  CH,CH(OC,H5) .  CH,CN,  from 
cyanallyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  boils  at  173°  (B.  29,  1 425).  a-Oxyisavaleric  Nitrile^ 
(CH,)jCH  .  CH(OH)CN,  breaks  down  at  I35<>.  aOxycaprylic  Nitrile,  oenanthol 
hydrocyanide.  CH,(CH^)5CH(OH)CN. 

Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  the  Aldehyde  Cyanhydrins  (A.  179, 73) : 
Chloral  Cyanhydrin^  CCl,CH(OH)CN,  melting  at  61®,  boils  with  decomposition  at 
215-230®.  Tribromlacttc  Acid  NitriU,  CBr,CH(OH)CN.  TrUhlorvalerolactic 
Acid  Nitrile,  CHj.CCl,.  CHCl .  CH(OH)CN,  melts  at  102-1030.  Ketocyan- 
hydrins :  a-OxyisobutyHc  Acid  Nitrile,  (CH,),C(OH)CN,  boils  at  120®.  Methyl 
Ethyl  Glycollu  Add  Nitrile,  (CaH.)(CH,) .  C(OH)CN  (A.  204,  18).  DiethyloxalU 
AcidNUHU,  diethyl  glycollic  nitrile,  (C,Hj),C(OH)CN  (B.  14,  1974). 

Nitriles  of  the  oxy-acids  have  been  prepared  from  tne  halogen  glycolhydrins  (p.  300) 
by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide.  Ethylene  Cyanhydrin,  )S- Lactic  Acid  Nitrile, 
HO .  CH,  .  CH,CN,  boiling  at  220®,  is  also  obtained  from  ethylene  oxide  and  pnissic 
acid.  In  many  cases  the  nitriles  of  the  oxy-acids  have  not  been  worked  out,  bat 
have  either  been  immediately  changed  to  oxy-acids,  or  have  been  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  other  reactions. 

5.  Hydroxylamine  Acetic  Acid,  NH,0.  CH. .  CO^H,  has  been  obtained  as  its 
hydrochloride,  melting  at  148®,  together  with  benzoic  ester,  from  ethyl  benz- 
hydroxime-acetic  acid,  CJA^ip .  C,Hg) :  NOCH,CO,H.  The  free  acid  is  a  gammy 
mass.     For  homologues  see  B.  29,  2654. 

6.  Amidoxyl  Patty  Acids  are  isomeric  with  the  hydroxylamine  fatty  acids. 
Their  nitriles  result  from  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  aldoximes  and  ketoximes 
(B.  29,  65).  Amidoxyl  Acetic  Acid,  HO  .  NH  .  CH, .  CO,H,  melting  at  I32<>,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  upon  isobenzaldoxime 
acetic  acid,  and  dilute  mineral  acids  upon  (B.  29,  667)  isonitramine  acetic  acid. 
a-Amidoxylbutyronitrile,  CH,  .  CH,  .  CH(NHOH)CN,  melting  at  86®,  is  obtained 
from  propylaldoxime  and  prussic  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
a-isonitroso-  or  a-oximido- butyric  acid,  and  cold  hydrochloric  acid  changes  it  to 
a-amidoxylbutyric  acid,  which  decomposes  at  166®  (B.  26,  1548). 

7.  Nitrofatty  Acids.  a-Nitrofatty  Acids. — Nitroacetic  Acid  is  only  known 
In  the  fonn  of  its  ethyl  ester.  When  potassium  nitrite  acts  upon  potassium  chloracetate 
the  potassium  nitroacetate  produced  at  first  breaks  down  into  nitromethane  (p.  155) 
and  potassium  monocarbonate  : 

CH.Cl  COOK  -f  NO,K  =  CH,NO, .  COOK  -f  KQ 
CHjNO,  COOK  +  H,0  =  CH,NO,  -f  KHCO,. 

Nitroacetic  Ethyl  Ester,  NO,CH,  .  COjCjHj,  boils  with  scarcely  any  decompod- 
tion,  at  151^.  It  is  produced  when  bromacetic  ester  and  silver  nitrite  interact. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  convert  it  into  amidoacetic  acid. 

/^-Nitrofatty  Acids  :  ^-NitropropionU  Acid,  NO,CH,.CH,CO,H,  melting  at  660, 
is  formed  from  /3-iodopropionic  acid  and  silver  nitrite.  The  ethyl  ester  boils  from 
i6i-i6s«. 
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fi^NUnhiscvaUric  Acid,  (CH,),C(NO,)CH,CO,H,  is  formed  together  with 
diniiropropane^  (^^i)s^l^^s)t*  when  nitric  acid  acts  npon  isovaleric  add  (B.  15, 
2324). 

8.  Amide-  or  Amino-fatty  Acids. 

In  the  amido-acids  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  of  the  dihydric  acids  is 
replaced  by  the  amido-group  NH, : 

CH,.OH  CH,.NH, 

I  and       J  . 

CO .  OH  CO  .OH 

Glycollic  Acid  Glycolamino-acid. 

It  is  simpler  to  view  them  as  amido-derivatives  of  the  monobasic 
fatty  acids,  produced  by  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the 
latter  by  the  amido-group : 

CH,  CH, .  NH, 

io.OH  (!x).OH  ' 

Acetic  Acid  Amidoacctlc  Acid. 

Hence  they  are  usually  called  amida-fatty  acids.  The  firm  union 
of  the  amido-group  in  them  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
these  compounds  and  their  isomeric  acid  amides.  Boiling  alkalies 
do  not  eliminate  it  (similar  to  the  amines).  Several  of  these  amido- 
acids  occur  already  formed  in  plant  and  animal  organisms.  Great 
physiological  importance  attaches  to  them  here.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  albuminoid  substances  by  heating  the  latter  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  baryta  water.  They  have  received  the  name  alanines  or  glyco- 
colls  from  their  most  important  representatives. 

The  general  methods  in  use  for  preparing  the  amido-acids  are : 

(i)  The  transposition  of  the  monohalogen  fatty  acids  when  heated 
with  ammonia  (similar  to  the  formation  of  the  amines  from  the 
alkylogens,  p.  161): 

Thus  chloracetic  acid  yields : 


CH, .  COOH  r  CH, .  COOH  I  CH, .  COOH 

H  N^CH,.COOH  nJcH,.COOH 

iH  (H  •         lCH,.COOH 

Amido-acetic  Add  Diglycolamidic  Acid  Triglycolamldic  Acid. 


fCI 

n]h 


(2)  In  the  action  of  the  halogen  fatty  acids  upon  ammonia,  phthal- 
imide  may  be  employed  to  promote  the  reaction,  in  that,  the  halogen 
fatty-acid  esters  are  allowed  to  react  with  potassium  phthalimide, 
after  which  the  amido-acid  is  split  off  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  200^  C. : 

C.H.-[t2Jco>N^  *^"nco>^\ciH,      »ii;tf  (!:H,.NH.Ha 

Potassium  Phthalimide  Phthalylglycocoll  Ester. 

(3)  The  reduction  of  nitro-  and  isonitroso-acids  (p.  350)  with 
nascent  hydrogen  (Zn  and  HCl)  : 

CHjNO,  .  CO  .  O .  C,H,  — ^^^  CH^NH,  .  COOH 
Nitro-acetic  Ester  Amido-acetic  Acid 

CH,.  C:  (NOH) .  COOH       ^"    >  CH, .  CH(NH,)COOH 
•Oaimidopyroracemic  Acid  Alanloe,  a-Amldopropionlc  Add. 
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(4)  Transposition  of  the  cyan-fatty  acids  (see  these)  with  nascent 
H  (Zn  and  HCI,  or  by  heating  with  HI),  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  amines  are  produced  from  the  alkyl  cyanides  (p.  266)  : 

CN  .  CO .  OH  +  2H,  =  CH.fNHj) .  CO,H 
Cyanformic  Acid  Amiao-«cetic  Acid. 

This  reaction  connects  the  amido-fatty  acids  with  the  fatty  acids 
containing  an  atom  less  of  carbon,  and  also  with  the  dicarboxylic 
acids  of  like  carbon  content,  whose  hatfmtriUs  are  the  cyan-fatty 
acids. 

(5)  The  nitriles  of  the  a-amido-acids  are  prepared  by  allowing  a 
calculated  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  alcoholic  solution,  to  act  upon 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  additive  products  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones, 
and  then  setting  free  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  a-amido-acids  from 
these  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  13,  381 ;  14,  1965)  : 

CH, .  CHO  ^"^>  CH,CH<^^  ^^^  CH,CH<^^  ^^  CH,CH<^^ 
(CH,).CO  ^^^  (CH.).C<g5^  NHi^  (CH.),C<^N  ^-ii^  (CH.),C<5gf . 

(6)  Nitriles  of  a-amido-acids  can  also  be  synthetically  obtained  (a) 
from  the  aldehyde  ammonias  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  (Jf)  from 
aldehydes  by  means  of  ammonium  cyanide  (B.  14,  2686) : 

CH, .  CHO  *->  CH,CH< jjjj^  "iHio"^  ^^t  •  ^^<Nll, .  HQ. 

Prnssic  acid  attaches  itself  similarly  to  the  ozimes  (B.  25, 2070),  to  the  hydra- 
sones,  and  to  the  Schiff  bases,  with  the  production  of  nitriles  (B.  25,  2020). 

The  5th  and  6th  methods  are  only  suitable  for  the  production  of 
a-amido-fatty  aCids,  while  the  remaining  methods  serve  also  for  the 
preparation  of  /?-,  ;^-,  aixd  d-amido-fatty  acids,  which  are  also  produced : 

(7)  By  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  unsaturated  acids,  as  well  as  (8a) 
by  the  oxidation  of  amido-ketones,  e,  ^.,  diacetonamine  (p.  219),  and 
(8^)  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  cyclic  imides  of  glycols  upon  oxida- 
tion, see  piptridine. 

Properties, — ^The  amido-acids  are  crystalline  bodies  with  usually  a 
sweet  taste,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  As  a  general  thing,  they 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Constitution, — As  the  amido-acids  contain  both  a  carboxyl  and  an 
amido-group,  they  are  acids  and  bases.  Since,  however,  the  carboxyl 
and  amido-groups  mutually  neutralize  each  other,  the  amido-acids 
show  neutral  reaction,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  both  groups  com- 
bine to  produce  a  cyclic  ammonium  salt : 

V 

CH,.CH<^Ojj  =  CH,.CH<N^fc>0. 
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The  existence  and  method  of  producing  trimethyl  glycocoU  or 
betalne  would  indicate  this.  A  separation  of  the  two  groups  would 
again  occur  in  the  formation  of  the  salts. 

Deportment, — The  amido-acids  form  (i)  metallic  salts  with  metallic 
oxides,  and  (2)  ammonium  salts  with  acids. 

(3)  The  hydrogen  of  the  caiboxyl  group  can  be  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals  with  for- 
mation of  esters,  which  are,  however,  unstable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  amido-groQp  can  be  replaced  by  both  acid  and  alcohol  radicals.  (4)  The  acid 
derrvaiives  appear  when  acid  chlorides  act  upon  the  amido-acids  or  their  esters : 

Acetyl  Amido-Acetic  Acid. 

whereas  (5)  the  alcohol  derivatives  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  amines  on  sub- 
stituted fatty  acids : 

CH,a .  CO,H  +  NH(CH,),  =  CH,<^^^^»)»  +  HQ. 

Dimethyl  Glycocoll. 

(6)  By  continuing  the  introduction  of  methyl  into  the  amido-acids  it  is  possible  to 
entirely  split  off  the  amido-group.  Unsaturated  acids  result.  Thus,  a-amidopro- 
monic  acid  yields  acrylic  acid,  and  a-amido-but3rric  acid  yields  crotonic  acid  (B.  2X, 
R.  86),  while  a-amido-n- valeric  acid  yields  propylidene  acetic  acid  (B.  26,  R.  937). 

f  7)  When  the  amido>acids  are  heated  to  200°  with  hydriodic  acid  they  exdiange 
their  amido-group  for  hydrogen  and  become  fatty  acids  (B.  24,  R.  900). 

They  are  not  affected  by  boiling  alkalies,  but  (8)  when  fused  they  decompose  into 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids  and  into  amines  or  ammonia.  (9)  By  dry  distillation  (with 
baryta  especially)  they  yield  amines  and  carbon  dioxide : 

CH, .  CH<^Q  ^j  =  CH, .  CH, .  NH,  +  CO,. 

Ethylamine. 

(10)  Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  oxy-adds : 

^"»<co.b  +  ''°«"  =  ^"«<CO,H  +  Nt  +  H.O- 

Glycollic  Acid. 

(11)  When  potassium  nitrite  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  esters 
of  the  amido-acids,  esters  of  the  diazo- fatty  acids  (p.  365)  are  produced.  Their 
formation  serves  as  a  test  for  even  minute  quantities  of  the  amido-acids  (B.  zy,  959). 
Ferric  chloride  yields  a  red  color  with  all  the  amido-acids.  Acids  discharge  the 
same. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  o-amido-fatty  acids  is  that 
when  they  lose  water  they  yield  cyclic  double  acid  amides,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cyclic  double  esters  of  the  a-oxy-acids  or  lactides  (p.  339)  : 

Glycollide  Glycocoll  Auhydride. 

The  y-  and  d-amido-acids,  however,  are  capable  of  forming  cyclic,  simple  acid 
30 
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amides,  the  Sd-talted  y-  and  ^-lactams,  corresponding  to  die  y-  and  d-lactones.  thA 
cyclic,  simple  esters  of  the  y-  and  d-oxj-acids : 

CH,  .  CO  ^  ^  CH, .  CO 

(1h;.ch>°  <jh:.ch.>^« 

Butyrolactone  y-Butyrolactam, 

Pyrrolidone 

5-Valerolactone  3-Valerolactain, 

•-Ojcopiperidinc. 

<a-Amido-acid8. 

GlycocoU,  Gfycifif  Amtdo-acetic  Acid  \Amino-ethan  Acid\ 
CH,(NHa) .  CO,H,  melting  at  232-236°,  is  obtained  synthetically 
^(p.  352)  :  (i)  By  heating  monochloracetic  acid  with  ammonia (di-  and 
triglycolamidic  acids  are  formed  at  the  same  time)  or  by  warming 
monochloracetic  acid  with  dry  ammonium  carbonate  (6.  16,2827); 
(2)  from  phthalylglycocoll  ester  (B.  22,  426) ;  (3)  by  the  reduction 
of  nitro-acetic  acid ;  (4)  of  cyan-formic  acid ;  (5)  by  heating 
methylene  amido-acetonitrile  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
it  changes  to  the  hydrochloride  of  glycin  ester  (B.  29,  762); 
(6)  from  methylene  cyanhydrin,  the  product  obtained  by  the  union 
of  formaldehyde  and  prussic  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  gly co- 
coll  nitrile,  which  is  altered  to  glycocoll  by  boiling  baryta  water 
(A.  278,  229) : 

CH.O  _CNH_j.  CH.<^2       ''"'    >  CH,<NH. ^  CH.<S^". 

Glycocoll  may  be  prepared  by  methods  2,  5,  and  6,  or  by  the  de- 
composition of  hippuric  acid  (see  below).  A  rather  striking  forma- 
tion of  glycocoll  is  observed  (7)  by  conducting  cyanogen  gas  into 
.boiling  hydriodic  acid : 

CN  CH, .  NH, 

^^  +  ,H.O  +  .H.=  ^;^^'  +  NH.; 

and,  finally,  (8)  by  letting  ammonium  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  act 
upon  glyoxal,  when  the  latter  probably  at  first  yields  formaldehyde 
(B.  15,  3087). 

History  and  Occurrence, — Braconnot  (1820)  first  obtained  glycocoll  by  decom- 
posing glue  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid.  It  owes  its  name  to  this  method  of  forma- 
tion and  to  its  sweet  taste :  yXvtd^^  sweet,  nhXka^  glne. 

Dessaignes  (1846)  showed  that  glycocoll  was  formed  as  a  decomposition  prodnct 
when  hippuric  acid  was  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid : 

COOH  COOH 

,  +  H,0  -f  HQ  =  I  „     +  C.H.COOH. 

CHjNH.CO.CH,  •     ^  CHjNHjHQ^    *    * 

Hippuric  Acid  Glycocoll  Benzoic  Add. 

Benzoyl  Glycocoll  Hydrochloride 
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Strecker  (1S4S)  observed  that  glycocoll  appeared  irom  an  analogous  decomposi- 
tion of  the  glycocholic  acid  occurring  in  bile.    Compare  taurine,  p.  306 : 


COOH 

COOK 

(!:h,.nh,c„h-04 

Glycocholic  Acid 

+ 

2KOH 

<!:h,nh,    "^ 

C..H,0,K 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Amldo-acetate 

Chelate. 

Glycocoll  was  first  (1858)  prepared  artificially  by  Perkin  and  Duppa,  when  they 
allowed  ammonia  to  act  upon  bromacetic  acid. 

Properties, — Glycocoll  crystallizes  from  water  in  large,  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melts  with  de- 
composition. Heated  with  baryta  it  breaks  up  into  methylamine  and 
carbon  dioxide;  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  glycollic  acid.  Ferric 
chloride  imparts  an  intense  red  coloration  to  glycocoll  solutions ;  acids 
discharge  this,  but  ammonia  restores  it. 

Metallic  Salts, — An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll  will  dissolve  many  metallic 
oxides,  forming  salts.  Of  these,  the  copper  saUt  (C|H4NO,),Ctt  -f  H,0,  is  very  char- 
acteristic. It  crystallixes  in  dark  blue  needles.  The  silver  salt^  C^H^NOiAg,  crys- 
tallizes on  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  combinations  of  glycocoll  with  salts, 
e,  g.,  CjHjNO,.  N0,K,  C,HjNO, .  N0,Ag,  are  mostly  crysUlline. 

Ammonium  Salts, — ^GlycocoU  yields  the  following  compounds  with  hydrochloric 
acid :  C,HgNO, .  HCl  and  2(C,H5NO,)  .  HCl.  The  first  is  obtained  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms.  The  nitrate ^  C,H}NO, .  HNO„ 
forms  large  prisms. 

Esters. — ^The  glycocoll  esters  claim  special  mention,  as  they  are  the  starting-out 

material  for  the  preparation  of  diazo-acetic  esters  (p.  365). 

NH 
The  ethyl  ester,  CH,<^q  '  p  u    is  an  oil  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  cacao, 

and  boiling  at  149^.  See  gfycin  anhydride  or  diglycoldi-imide.  On  leading  HCl 
gas  into  glycocoll  and  absolute  alcohol,  the  HCI-salt  is  formed ;  this  melts  at  144^ 
(B.  ai,  R.  253). 

It  is  also  produced  when  HCl  is  conducted  into  alcohol  and  aceturic  acid  (p.  356) 
(B.  29,  760),  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  upon  methylene  amido- 
acetonitrile  (p.  356).  Silver  nitrite  produces  the  nitrite  salt,  NOOH  .  NH,COOC,Hf, 
which  readily  passes  quantitatively  into  diaao-acetic  ester,  CH ;  N^CO^C^H^. 

Amides, — Glycoeollamide,  CH,<^q  Iru  ,  amidoacetamide,  is  produced  when  gly- 
cocoll is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  160®.  A  white  mass  which  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  reacts  strongly  alkaline.  The  HQ-salt  results  on  heating  chlor- 
acetic  ester  to  70^  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 

Methyl.glycocoU,  CH,<^^^„^"»,  or  ^^  \^^     ^^     SarcoBine.    Liebig 

(1847)  ^^^  obtained  it  as  a  decomposition  product  of  the  creatine  contained  in 
beef  extract.  Its  name  is  derived  from  odp^,  flesh.  Volhard  (1862)  prepared  it 
sjmthetically  by  the  action  of  methylamine  upon  monochloracetic  acid  and  it  is  also 

CO.H  NH, 

produced  when  creatine  or  methyl  glycocyamine,!      ^-,^„  «    X       vru»  "*^  ^' 

CH,N(CHj)  .  C  ^  NH 

felne  are  heated  with  baryta.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  but  with  difficulty  in  alco- 
hol. The  nitrile  of  sarcosine  is  obtained  together  with  methylamine  from  methylene 
cyanhydrin,  the  additive  fwoduct  of  formaldehyde  and  prussic  acid  (A.  279,  39). 
It  melts  at  210-220°,  decomposing  into  carbon  dioxide  and  dimethylamine,  yielding 
at  the  same  time  diglycolyl  dimethylamide.     It  forms  salts  with  acids ;  these  have 
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•n  acid  reaction.    Ignited  with  soda-lime  it  eToWes  methylamine.    Sarcosine  jiMs 
methylhydantoln  with  cyanogen  chloride  and  creatine  with  cyanamide. 

/N(CH,), 
TrimethylglycocoU,  CH,^  ^,  is  betalne,  described  p.  310. 

Ethylamine,  diethylamine  and  triethylamine,  acting  upon  chloraceUc  acid,  pro- 
duce the  ethylated  glycocolls  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorides : 

CO    o 

Ethyl-glycocoU,  Diethyl-glycocoU  and  Triethyl-gl3rcocoll,  i         f 

The  latter  boils  with  decomposition  at  210-220^,  and  differs  from  the  afy/  ester 

COOC,Hb 
of  diithylamidoacetic  acid^    1     ^   ^  ,,  .     boiling  at  177^9  and  resulting  from  the 

CH,N(C,Hb)„ 

action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sIItct  amido-acetate  (A.  i8a,  176^. 

Methylene  Amido-acetonitiile,  CH,  =  N .  CH,CN,  melting  at  I29®with  decom- 
position, is  formed  from  formaldehyde  and  ammonium  cyanide  (B.  27,  59). 

NH   CH  O 
Aceto-glycocoU,  CH,<[pQ  W^    *   ,  acetamido-acetic  acid,  aceturic  acid,  is 

*  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl  cnloride  upon  glycocoU  siWer,  and  of  acetamide  upon 
monochloracetic  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melts  at  206®. 
It  conducts  itself  like  a  monobasic  acid  (B.  17, 1664). 

Hippuric  acid  or  benzoyl  glycocoU  (see  this)  and  glycocholic  acid  (see  this), 
already  mentioned  under  glycocoU,  are  far  more  important  and  will  be  discussed  later. 
They  are  constituted  like  aceturic  acid. 


Diglycolamidic  and  triglycolamidic  acids  bear  the  same  relation  to  gljrcocoll  that 
di-  and  trioxyethylamine  sustain  to  oxethylamine  : 

NH,.CH,.CO,H  NH<^2«-^9«5  N^Ch|;Co|h 

^"«-^^«^  \CH,.CO,H. 

NHjCH, .  CHjOH  NH(CH, .  CH,OH),  N(CH, .  CH,OH),. 

These  compounds  are  formed  on  boiling  monochloracetic  acid  with  concentrated 
aqueous  ammonia  (A.  122,  269;  145,  49 ;  149,  88). 

Diglycolamidic  Add,  NH(CH,CO,H),,  melts  at  225<>,  and  forms  salts  both  with 
acids  and  bases,  while  Triglycolamidic  Acid,  N(CH,CO,H)„  cannot  unite  with 
acids. 

ImidoacitonUriU,  NH(CH,CN)„  melting  at  75'',  and  NttrHoaectonitrUe,  N(CH,- 
CN),,  melting  at  126°,  are  obtained  from  methylene  cyanhydrin  and  ammonia  (A. 
278,  229 ;  279, 39). 


g-Amidopropionic  Acid,  CH, .  CH(NH,) .  CO,H,  or  CH,.CH  .- 

(NHj)C06,  Alanine,  is  derived  from  a-chlor- and  a-brom-propionic 
acid  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  from  aldehyde  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  CNNH4  and  HCl  (p.  193).  Aggregated,  hard  needles,  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  The  acid  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  water  and  with 
more  difficulty  in  alcohol;  in  ether  it  is  insoluble.    When  heated  it 
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commences  to  char  at  about  237^,  melts  at  255®  and  then  sublimes. 
It  is  partially  decomposed  into  ethylamine  and  carbon  dioxide  and  in 
part  into  aldehyde,  carbon  monoxide  and  ammonia  (B.  25,  3502). 
Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  a-lactic  acid. 

Isomeric  /8-amido-propionic  acid  will  be  treated  as  the  first /9-amido- 
carboxylic  acid»  p.  358. 

Higher  homologous  a-atnido  acids  have  been  mainly  prepared  by  the 
general  methods:  (i)  By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  a-halogen 
fatty  acids,  or  (2)  upon  the  nitriles  of  the  a-oxy-acids. 

o- Amido-n-batyric  Acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CH(NH,) .  CO,H. 

a-Amidoisobutyric  Acid,  (CH,),C(nH,)  .  CO,H,  is  also  produced  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  diacetonamine  sulphate. 

a-Amido-valeric  Acid,  CH,.CH,.CH,CH(NH,)  .CO,H,  is  also  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  conine  (B.  19,  500). 

a-Amido-isovaleric  Acid,  (CH,), .  CH .  CH(NH,) .  CO,H,  Butalanine,  occurs 
in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox. 

a-Amidocaproic  Acids,  Leucines. — Different  a-amido-caproic 
acids  have  been  described  under  the  name  leucine.  Leucine  (from 
JUox<$^,  glistening  white,  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  scaly  crystals) 
occurs  in  different  animal  fluids.  Its  occurrence  is  physiologically 
very  important.  It  is  present  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  spleen,  in  the 
lymph-glands,  and  in  typhoid  it  is  found  in  the  liver.  It  is  formed  by 
the  decay  of  albuminoids,  or  when  they  are  boiled  with  alkalies  and 
acids.  Fibrin  is  converted  into  it  by  pancreatic  digestion  (B.  27, 
2727).  Horn  or  dried  neck-band  of  oxen,  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  100^  yields  arUtnal  leucine,  Strecker  (1848)  showed 
that  when  it  was  treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  passed  into  an  oxy-caproic 
acid,   melting  at  73^ — probably  a-oxy-n-caproic  acid — leucic  acid^ 

P-  337- 

Animal  leucine  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets,  which  hare  a  fatty  feel,  melt  at 
270°  and  sublime  undecomposed  when  carefully  heated.  Rapid  heating  breaks  it  up 
into  amylamine  and  CO,.  It  is  soluble  in  48  parts  of  water  at  12®  and  in  800  parts 
of  alcohol. 

Vegetable  leucine  from  conglutin,  the  globulin  substance  of  the  lupines^  is  different 
from  the  preceding  body.  It  is  optically  active ;  the  int  amido-acid  is  Isero-rotatory 
in  solution,  while  its  hydrochloride  is  dextro-rotatory.  This  leucine  becomes  optically 
inactive  when  it  is  heated  to  160®  with  baryta  water.  It  is  then  identical  with 
a-amido-isocaproic  acid,  (CH,), .  CH .  CH,  .Ck(NH,)  .  COOH,  prepared  syntheti- 
cally  from  isovaleric  aldehyde,  (CH.). .  CHCH, .  CHO.  Nitrous  acid  converts  both 
acids  into  a-oxy.isocaproic  acid,  (CH,), .  CHCH,CH(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  54° 
(p.  337).  Penicillium  glaucum  converts  inactive  a-amido-isocaproic  acid  into  opti- 
cally active  dextro-leucitu ;  the  free  amido-acid  being  dextro-rotatory  in  solution  and 
its  hydrochloride  Isevo-rotatoiy  (B.  24,  669 ;  26,  56).  Therefore,  the  three  modifica- 
tions of  o-amido-tBO-caproic  acid  are  known. 

a-Amuio-imanthic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)^CH(NH,)CO,H  (B.  8,  1 168).  a  Amidth 
caprylic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)4CH(NH,)C0,H  (A.  176,  344).  a-AmidopalmUic  Acid, 
CH,(CH,)„CH(NH,)CO,H  (B.  24,  941).  a-Amid^sUaric  Acid,  CH,(CH,)„CH- 
(NH,)  .CO,H,  melu  at  221  <"  (B.  24,  2395). 

Cyclic  Double-acid  amides  of  the  a-Amido  Carboxylic 
Acids,  a/'-Diacipiperazines.    In   the   formation    of  esters   of   the 
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a-oxyacids  by  the  action  of  the  carboxyl  group  and  the  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  group  two  molecules  enter  the  reaction.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  amide-fomiation  between  the  carboxyl  group  and  the 
amido-group  of  the  a  amido-acids.  Cyclic  double-acid  amides  corre- 
spond to  the  cyclic  double  esters  or  lactides. 

DiethyUnediamine^  Uperazine  or  Hexahydropynsine  (p.  314),  is  the  starting-oot 
sabstance  from  which  such  bodies  can  be  obtained  as  oxygen  substitution  products. 
Hence  we  have  names  such  as  ay-diketo-,  ay-diaci-,  ay-dioxypiperazine,  by  means 
of  which  we  can  distinguish  the  four  carbon  atoms  of  the  piperasine  ring,  as  a-,  /9-, 
y-y  and  d-carbon  atom : 

3 


0<S!c^i?>0         HN<CH.(,^>NH         HN<CH.;CH.>NH 

V         * 
ycolyldi! 

ay-Oiacipiperazine  Piperasine. 


Diglycollide  Difrlycolyldiamide,  Diethylenediamine, 

TIF        * 


The  aromatic  piperazine  derivatives  are  particularly  numerous  (B.  25,  2^1}. 

Digfycolyldiamidey  Glycin  Anhydride,  ay-Diacipiperazine,  HN<[^Q*'y-,,j  >NH, 

turns  brown  at  245^,  melts  at  275°,  and  is  formed  when  amido-acetic  ethyl  ester  is 
evaporated  with  water  (B.  23,  3041). 

Diglycolyldimethylamide,  Sarcosine  Anhydride,  CH,N<^^«  CH  ^^  *  ^^»' 
melting  at  150°  and  boiling  at  350°,  is  produced  by  heating  sarcosine  (B.  17,  286). 

Dilactyldiamide,  Lactimide,  HN<^q(^^»)(;^9>NH,  melting  at  275®,  U 
formed  when  alanine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  180-200^  (A.  134, 372). 

/3-Amido-carbozylic  Acids. 

Neither  cyclic  double-acid  amides,  such  as  are  obtained  from  the  a-amidocar- 
boxylic  acids,  nor  cyclic  simple  acid  amides  or  lactams,  such  as  are  obtained  from  the 
7-  and  (f-amidocarboxylic  acid,  can  be  prepared  from  the  poorly  studied  )9-amido- 
carboxyl  ic  acids. 

j3-Amidopropionic  Acid,  )3-Alanine,  CH,(NH,) .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts  at  \<fi^ 
and  breaks  down  into  ammonia  and  acrylic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  alanine 
Tp.  356)  and  is  obtained  from  /9-iodpropionic  acid  with  ammonia  from  )3-nitropro- 
pionic  acid,  and  also  from  succinimide  and  succinbromimide  by  means  of  bromine 'and 
caustic  potash  (B.  a6,  R.  96). 

^-Amidobutyric  Acid,  CH,.  CH(NH,) .  CH,.  CO,H(?),  is  produced  when 
crotonic  acid  is  heated  with  ammonia  (B.  ax,  R.  523). 

^-Amido-isovaleric  Acid,  (CHg),C(NH,) .  CH, .  CO,H,  is  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  corresponding  nitro-acid  (p.  350)* 

f-  and  ^-Amido-carboxylic  Acids. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  y-  and  ^-amido-carboxylic 
acids  is  that  when  heated  they  part  with  water  and  yield  cyclic,  simple 
acid  amides  or  lactams,  the  y-lactams  and  the  ^-lactams, 

Piperidine  derivatives,  when  oxidized,  have  yielded  some  of  these  acids  (Schotten). 
Potassium  phthalimide  a^ords  a  general  synthetic  method.  Ethylene  bromide  or  tri- 
methylene  bromide  acted  upon  by  it  changes  to  uhromethyl-phthalimide  and  (j-brom- 
propyl -phthalimide  (Gabriel).  These  bodies,  as  is  known,  have  also  been  utilized  in 
the  preparation  of  oxalkylamines  (p.  309).  In  order  to  get  y-  and  d-amido-carboxylic 
adds  by  their  aid  they  are  transposed  with  sodium  malonic  ester  and  sodium  alkyl- 
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mtloaic  ester.  The  condensttion  product  resulting  in  this  manner  is  decomposed, 
on  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  phthalic  acid,  7-,  or  J-amido-carboxylic 
hydrochloride,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  (B.  24,  2450) : 

9»"«  {  [ J jS>NCH,CH,Br  q,H«  {  [jJ^NCH, .  CH, .  CH.Br 

±,   iv-Bromethyl-phthalitnide  X  «*-tfroai|>ropyl-phthaUtiiide 

^"«  {  [ajS>N[CH.],CH(CO,C;H,),   Lu,  {  [jj^N[CH,],CH(CO,C|H,), 

y-Amidobutyric  Acid,  Piperidic  Acid,  melts  at  183-184^  and  loses  water.    It  is 

formed  (l)  when  piperidylnrethane,  CH,<^^s '  ^^«>N .  CO,C|H5,  is  oxidized 

with  nitric  acid  (B.  z6,  644) ;  (3)  by  means  of  poUssium  phthalimide ;  either — (a)  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  brom-ethyl  phthalimide  with  sodium  malonic  ester  (see 
above),  or  (i)  by  transposing  &»-brompropyl-phthalimide  with  potassium  cyanide,  and 
decomposing  the  phthalyl-7-amidobutyric  nitrile  (B.  23, 1772). 

r-Amidovaleric  Acid,  CH,.CH(NH,)  .CH,.  CH,.  CO,H,  results  from  the 
decompositioo  of  phenylhydrasooe-kevulinic  acid  by  sodium  amalgam  (B.  27,  2313). 
It  melts  at  193^.    -Both  y-amido-acids,  when  heated,  pass  into  lactams. 

f^Amido-n-Taleiic  Acid,  NH,(CH,)4 .  CO,H  (Homopiperidic  Acid),  melts 
at  158®.  Its  bensoyl  deriTative  and  sulpho'6-amuio'valeric  acid^  S0|[NH(CH,)4- 
CO,H],,  melting  at  163**,  are  formed  when  benzoyljpiperidine, 

cH.<cS;:cH;>Nooq.H.. 

and  sulphopiperidine  are  oxidized  with  KMnO^  f  B.  21, 2240).  The  add  results  from 
phthalyl  propyl  malonic  diethyl  ester  (B.  23, 1709).  In  the  latter  manner  the  follow- 
mg  acids  have  been  prepared:  a-Methyl-i^-amido-n-Taleric  acid,  NH,.  CH,.  CH,.  - 
CH, .  CH(CH.)CO.H,  melting  at  l68»;  a-Ethyl-J-amidon-Taleric  acid,  NH, .  CH, .  • 
CH,  .CH,.CH(C,H5)C0,H,  melting  at  200-200. 5 <> ;  a-Propyl-d-amido-n-valeric 
acid,  NH,.CH,.CH,.CH,.CH(C,H,)CO,H,  melting  at  i860  ^g,  ^4,  2444). 
6'Amido-n-Octanic  Acid^  Homoconinic  acid,  C^H, .  CH(NH|) .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  > 
CO.H,  melts  at  158^.  Its  benzoyl  derivative  is  produced  when  benzoyl  conine  is 
oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  (B.  19,  502). 

Y'  and  d- Lactams :  Cyclic  Amides  of  the  ^-  and  d-Amido- 
carboxylic  Acids. 

These  bodies  are  formed  when  the  y  ^nd  d-amido-acids  are  heated 
to  their  point  of  fusion.  They  then  lose  water,  and  suffer  an  intra- 
molecular condensation.  Some  of  them  have  been  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  anilchlorides  of  dibasic  acids — ^.  ^.,  dichlormalefn 
anilchloride.  They  correspond  to  the  y-  and  ^lactones.  The  names 
7^-lactams  and  ^lactams  have  been  given  them  to  recall  the  lactones. 
They  are  cyclic  acid-amides.  Just  as  the  lactones,  under  the  influence 
of  the  caustic  alkalies,  yield  oxy-acid  salts,  so  the  lactams,  when 
digested  with  alkalies  or  acids,  pass  into  salts  of  the  amido-acids,  from 
which  they  can  be  formed  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Further,  the  y-  and  ^-lactams  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  imides 
of  the  Y'  2^d  ^-alkylen  diamines  as  the  lactones  sustain  to  the  oxides 
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of  the  f'  and  ^-glycols  (p.  343).    These  relations  arc  apparent  in  the 
following  arrangement : 


CH, .  CHjOH 

(1h,  .  CHjOH 

Tetramethylene 
Glycol 

CH| .  Crlj 

Cxi]  •  Cllf 

Tetramethyleoe 

Oxide, 
Tetrahydrofur- 

furane 

CH, .  CO      _ 

A  >0 

Cn, .  Cri| 

Y-Butyrolactone 


CH, .  CH, .  NH, 

(in, .  CH, .  NH, 

Tetramethylene 
Diamine 


pxT  ^CH, .  CH,OH 
^"«'^CH,CH,OH 

Pentamethylene 
Glycol 


/^TT    ^^CH..  CHa.  N  H« 

^^«<chJ.ch1.nh| 

Pentamethylene 
Diamine 


Pentamethylene 
Oxide 


Pentamethylene  Imide, 
Piperidine 


iH!.CH;>^"    CH.<CH|;CH.>o    CH.<gH|:CH|>NH 

Tetramethylene 

Imide. 

Tetrahydro- 

pyrrol 

• 


y-Butyrolactam, 
•-PyrroUdone 


3-Valerolactone 


3-Valerolactam, 

fltOxopiperidine, 

o-Piperidone. 


re- 


CH    CO 
X-Lactams :  y-£utyrolactam^  a-Pyirrolidone,  1    '  *        >NH,  melting  at  25®  to 

CH. .  CH, 

28^  and  boiling  at  245®,  unites  with  water  to  a  crystalline  hydrate,  C4HYON  -|-  H,0, 
melting  at  35^.  n-Phenyl-y-buiyrolactam  is  produced  in  the  reduction  of  di- 
chlormalein  anilchloride  (B.  28,  58).  y-ValeroUutam^  d-methyl  pyrrolidone, 
CH,  —  CHfCH,)  >v^ikT¥| 
I     ^f^"^    ^  melting  at  37°  and  distilling  without  decomposition,  is 

dttced  by  amyl  alcohol  and  sodium  to  a-methyl  pyrrolidine  (p.  3x5)  (B.  22,  1860, 
3338,  2364;  23,  708). 

d-'LtiCtAxns  I  6- Valerohciamt    n-Ketopiperidine,  a-Oxopiperidine,  a-Fiperidone, 

^^•"^CH* '  CH  >^^»  ^^^^  ^  39-^®  and  boils  at  256®  (B.  21,  2242).    a  Methyl- 
6'valerolactam,  ^-Methyl  Piperidone,CH,<^JJ(^»^^^>NH,  meltsat53.5«to550. 

a-EthyH-vaUrolactam,  ^-Ethyl  Piperidone,  CH,<^||(^»^^>NH,  melts  at  68« 

and    boils    at    140-142^   (42    mm.)     (B.    23,  3694).       a-Propyl-d-valerolaetam^ 

gPropyl Piperidone,CH,<^^(^^y^^>NH,  melts  at  590  and  boils  at  274«. 

CH  CO 
d-n-Or/'am7^ir/'am,Homoconinic  Acid  Lactam,  CH,<^      *        ]>NH    ,  melts  at  84^. 

CH, .  CH  —  ^t^T 
The  amido-acids  are  not  poisonous,  but  their  /•  and  o-lactams  are  violent,  strych- 
nine-like poisons,  affecting  the  spinal  cord  and  producing  cramps.    We  shall  again 
meet  these  bodies  under  the  pyrrol  and  pyridine  derivatives,  where  they  will  appear  as 
tetrahydropyrrol  and  piperidine  compounds. 

9.  Fatty  Acid  Nitramines,  NUramineacetic  Add,  CO,H .  CH, .  NH  .  N0,(?), 
melting  at  103°,  is  prepared  by  saponifying  its  ethyl  ester  (melting  at  24^),  which 
results  on  treating  nitrourethane  acetic  ester,  C02C,H5 .  CH,N(N0,)C0,C,H(,  with 
ammonia  (B.  29, 1682). 

10.  Isonitramine  Patty  Acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  their  sodium  salts  when 
sodium  isonitramine  acetoacetic  esters  and  sodium  isonitramine-mono-alkyl  aceto- 
acetic  esters  are  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies  (B.  29,  667).  They  are  converted  into 
amidoxy-fatty  acids  by  dilute  mineral  acids  (p.  350).  Acid  reducing  agents  change 
them  to  amino-fatty  acids,  while  alkaline  reducing  agents  produce  diazo-acids  (p.  365) 
and  hydiazino-acids  (see  below). 
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O 
honUramtne-acetic  Acid^  CO,H .  C^«N<  1  ,  and  its  homologues  ire  synipjr, 

easily  decomposable  liquids.    Their  lead  salts  dissolve  with  difficulty. 

II  (a\.  Hydrazino-fatty  Acids  are  obtained,  together  with  the  diazo-acids,  when 
the  isonitramine-fatty  acids  are  acted  upon  with  alkaline  reducing  agents.  Their 
carbamide  derivatives  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  nitriles  when  prussic  acid  adds  itself 
to  the  ketone  semicarbazides.  a-Hydratino-propionic  Acid,  Amido-alanine,  NH,,- 
NH.'CH(CH,)CO,H,  melting  at  180**,  is  formed  from  a-isonitramine  propionic  acid 
(B.  ag,  670).  a-Hydratinobuiyric  Acid,  NH, .  NH .  C(CH,),CO,H,  melts,  with  de- 
composition, at  237^.  It  is  formed  when  steam  acts  upon  its  benzal  derivative.  The 
latter  is  made  by  acting  on  acetone  semi-carbazide,  NH^CO .  NH  .  N  =  C(CH,),, 
with  prussic  acid,  when  carbonamid-hydrazino-isobutyronitrile  is  produced.  This  is 
then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  benzaldehyde  is  added  (A.  290,  15). 

^'Phenylhydrazino-acetU  And,  C,H.NH  .  NH  .  CH,  .  CO,H,  melting  at  158**, 
is  produced  by  the  careful  reduction  of  phenylhydrazone-glyoxyltc  acid,  and  when 
chloracedc acid  acts  upon  phenylhydrazine  (B.  a8,  1230).  Mxasym.'Phenylhydratino- 
acetic  Acid,  C,H5N(NH,)CH, .  CO,H,  melts,  with  decomposition  at  167®  (Bi  aS, 
1226). 

1 1  [b\  Hydraco-fatty  Acids. — ^When  a  hydrazino- fatty  acid  is  treated  with  acetone 
and  potassium  cyanide,  a  hydrazo-nitrile  acid  results :  thus,  from  a-hydrazino-isobutjrric 

acid  we  ^ti  hydrazo-isobutyro-nitrilic  acid,  (CH,),C<::^^q  xt~  pxt>C(CH,)„  melting 

at  100^.  When  hydrazine  sulphate  (i  mol.),  acetone  (2  mols.),  and  potassium  cyanide 

(2  mols.)  react,  the  product  is  Hydrato-isobtOyroniirUe,  (CH,),C<^^ CN^^" 

(CH,)„  melting  at  92^.     Hydrochloric  acid  converts  both  nitriles  into  Hydrazo- 

UobutyrU  Acid,  (CH,),C<^jJp-^^|J>C(CH,)„  melting  at  2230  (A.  ago,  i). 

12.  Azo-fatty  Acids. — Bromine  water  oxidizes  hydnzo-esters  and  hydrazonitriles 

to  the  corresponding  azo-bodies.     Azo-isobutyronitrile,  (CH,),C<^^    CN-^^' 

(CH,)„  melting  at  105**,  when  heated  alone,  or,  better,  with  hot  water,  passes  into 
tetramethyl  succinic  nitrile  (A.  ago,  i). 


B.  UNSATURATED  OXY-ACID8,  OXY-OLBPINB  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

The  a-acids  are  formed  when  their  nitriles,  the  additive  products  arising  from 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  unsaturated  aldehydes,  are  treated  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  a-oxy-A/3y-unsaturated  acids  are 
rearranged  into  7-ketone  carboxylic  acids  (Fittig,  B.  ag,  2582) — €,g,,  crotonaldehyde 
yields : 

CH,  .  CH  :  CH  .  CH<q^^,  which  passes  into  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
«-Ozy-pentenic  Acid  Lcevnlinic  Acid. 

)3-Oxy-unsaturated  Acids. — Oxy-methylene  acetic  acid,  formerly  called  formyl- 
acetic  acid,  must  be  considered  an  unsaturated  /3-oxy-acid  (compare  oxy-methylene 
acetone,  p.  319). 

/?-  Oxy-acryitc  Acid,  Formyl  Acetic  Acid,  Oxy-methylene  Acetic  Acid,  HO .  CH  = 
CH .  CO,H  (early  formula,  CHO  .  CH, .  CO,H).  Its  ester  is  formed  by  the  conden- 
sation of  acetic  ester  with  formic  ester.  Metallic  sodium  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  readily  condenses  to  trimesic  ester  or  benzene- 1. 3. 5-tricarboxylic  ester,  C^H,- 
(CO,C,H.),  (B.  ai,  1 146).  The  sodium  compound  of  the  ^oxy-acrylic  ester  com- 
l^nes  with  acetyl  chloride  to  the  acetate  CH(OCOCH,)  :  CH  .  CO,C,H.,  boiling  at 
126°  (under  46  mm.),  which  bromine  changes  to  the  acetate  of  ap-DAram-fi-cxy- 

3» 
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pro^onie  ester^  CH, .  CO .  OCHBr .  CHBr .  COjCjH,,  boiling  at  153-154®  (34  mm). 
This  reveals  the  constitutioo  of  the  acetate  (B.  as,  1040).  Concentrated  sulphuric 
add  converts  formyl  acetic  acid  into  coumaiic  acid  (see  this). 

a-OxymetkyUne-propionic  EiUr^  methyl-formyl  acetic  ester,  HO .  CH  :  C(CH,) .  • 
CO^C,H|,  boils  at  i6o-i62<*.  Its  acetate  boils  at  lyi"*  (48  mm.).  fi-Oxyisocrotomic 
Aadf  CH, .  C(OH)  =  CH .  CO,H,  is  not  known,  but  its  ketolbnn,  acetoacetic  add, 
is  known. 

The  following  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  /3-ozycrotonic  add: 
fi-AfetAojnf{txtLD^isacrotomc  Acid,  CH,.  C(0 .  CH,) :  CH  .  CO,H,  melting  at  12a S"*, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  upon  /3-chlorisocrotonic  ethvl  ester 
(p.  2S0)  (A.  ax9,  344).  P'Meth0xy{ianna)isocr atonic  Ethyl  Ester,  fix>m  ^-chloriso- 
crotonic  ethyl  ester  and  sodium  metbylate  (A.  256,  207),  boils  at  178®.  p-MetMoxy- 
(aa)isocrotonic  Ethyl  Ester,  from  acetoacetic  ester  and  diazomethane  in  ether, 
boils  at  188*^.  Both  esters  on  saponification  yield  the  same  /3-methoxy(trBns)iso- 
crotonic  acid  ( B.  28, 1626).  fi-Ethoxy-isocrotmic  Ethyl  Ester,  CH,C(0(1H<) :  CH  .- 
COjC^Hq,  melting  at  30®  and  boiling  at  195®,  is  also  formed  when  acetyl  chloride  is 
allojved  to  act  upon  a  mixture  of  acetoacetic  ester  and  orthoformic  ester  (B.  26, 2729). 
The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  its  saponification,  and  on  splitting  off  carbon  dioxide 
yields  isopropylene  ethyl  ether  (p.  136). 

/3-Oxycrotonic  acid  derivatives  are  also  formed  when  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  is 
treated  with  CI .  COOCjHL,  CH,C0C1,  and  C^H-COCl  (see  p.  377).  ^Carbethoxyl" 
oxycrotonic  Ester,  CH,  .  C(OCO,(lH,)  =  CHCib-C,H-,  boils  at  131°  (14  mm.)  (B. 
25.  1760).  fi-Acetyl-oxycratonic  Ester,  CH, .  C(OC .  (5CH,)  :  CHCOjCHj,  boils  at 
98®  (12  mm.).  P  Bensoyl-oxycrotonic  Ester,  CH. .  C(OCOC,H,)  =  CHCfOjCjHp 
melts  at  43°.  In  contrast  to  the  isomerides,  in  wnich  the  three  acid  radicals  are 
attached  to  the  a-carbon  atom,  the  /S-oxycrotonic  esters  do  not  dissolve  in  the  alka- 
lies. Alcoholates  cause  them  to  revert  to  acetoacetic  ester.  At  low  temperatures 
they  take  up  bromine.  Their  formation  from  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  argues  for  the 
formula  CH, .  C(ONa)  i  CH .  CO,C-H,  of  the  latter  (p.  372). 

y-  and  c^-Oxyolefine  acids  are  known  in  the  form  of  their  lactones ;  some  of 
them  have  been  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  y-ketonic  acids :  thus,  laevulinic  and 
acetyl  laevulinic  (p.  379)  acids  yield : 

a-Angelica  lactone,  CH, .  C ;  CH .  CH,COO,  melting  at  18®  and  boiling  at  167®- 

P- Angelica  lactone,  CH, :  (J  —  CH, .  CH,CO(!),  boiling  at  83®  (25  mm.),  gradually 
changes,  when  distilled  under  ordinary  pressure,  into  a-angelica  lactone. 

Parasorbic  Acid,  or  Sorbin  Oil,  CH, .  CH,  .  CH  .  CH  :  CH .  COO,  or  CH, .  - 


CH .  CH,.  CH  :  CH  .  COO,  boiling  at  221®,  occurs,  together  with  malic  add,  in  the 
juice  of  ripe  and  unripe  mountain  ash  berries  iSorbus  aucuparia).  It  is  optically 
active :  [a]j  =  -f  40.8,  and  is  an  energetic  emetic.  It  passes  into  sorbic  acid  (p.  289) 
when  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide  or  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  27,  344).  Mesitonic 
acid  (p.  381)  yields  a-Dimethyl-a-angelica  lactone,  melting  at  24®  and  boiling  at  167®. 
Unsaturated  d-lactones  have  been  obtained  from  coumaiic  acid  and  isodehydracetic 
acid  by  the  splitting-ofT  of  carbon  dioxide : 

Coumalin,  CH  =  CH  — CH=CH.  COO,  melting  at  -f  5«  and  boiling  at  120® 
C.  (30  mm.),  has  an  odor  like  that  of  coumarin  (A.  264,  293). 

Mesitene  Lactone,  /9d- Dimethyl -coumalin,  CH,C  =  CH  — C(CH3)  =CH  .COO, 
melts  at  51.5®  and  boils  at  245®.  When  heated  with  ammonia  it  changes  to  the  cor- 
responding lactam,  so-c^WtApseudo-lutidostyrilt  mesitene  lactam  (p.  363). 

Ricinoleic  Acid,  C|,H,^0,,  is  an  unsaturated  oxy-carboxylic  acid  (p.  286). 

Unsaturated  j9-Amido-acid8  and  jS-Hydraxido-acids. 

Esters  of  unsaturated  /9-amido-acids  are  formed  when  ammonia  or  primary  and 
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lecoDdary  amines  (B.  z8,  619;  25,  777)  act  upon  acetoacetic  esters  and  moDoalkyl 
acetoacetic  esters. 

P'Amidocroionu  Ester,  CH,C(NH,) :  CH  .  CO.CjH^,  boiling  at  34**,  is  produced 
when  ammonia  acts  upon  acetoacetic  ester,  as  well  as  upon  /3-chloranticrotonic  ester 
(B.  s8,  R.  927).  Aqueous  hydrochloric  add  causes  it  to  revert  to  acetoacetic  ester 
(A.  336,  292),  while  dry  hydrogen  chloride  produces  a  salt,  which  at  130®  is  re- 
arranged into  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  ester  of  an  unsaturated  <f-lactam-carfooxylic 
wcx^—psetuio-hiHdostyrii  carboxylic  acid  (B.  20, 445  ;  A.  259, 172).  For  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  the  free  ester  consult  B.  28,  R.  603. 

^'AnUidocrotonu  Ester,  CH,C(NHC,H.)  =  CH  .  COjCjH^,  a  thick  oil,  distils  un- 
decomposed  under  reduced  pressure,  and  when  heated  to  200**  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
is  condensed  to  y-axyqmnalditu  and  phenyMutidone  carboxylic  acid  (B.  20,  947, 

1398). 

These  derivatiTes  of  /3-amido-crotonic  acid  manifest  no  inclination  towards  the 

formation  of  simple,  cyclic  /3-lactams,  but  when  they  condense  through  the  inter- 
action of  two  molecules,  bodies  of  complex  constitution  result.  The  conditions, 
however,  immediately  change  when  kydratine  and  phenylhydratine  are  substituted 
for  ammonia  and  ammonia  bases  in  the  reaction  with  acetoacetic  esters.  The  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  resulting  primary  /3-hydrazido-crotonic  acid  derivatives  to 
lactam  formation  is  exceedingly  great.  The  products  have  been  called  pyrazolon- 
derivatives.  Antipyrint  belongs  to  this  class.  Should  it  seem  desirable  to  introduce 
a  special  name  for  these  lactams,  in  which  the  lactam-nitrogen  is  joined  to  a  second 
nitrogen  atom,  they  might  be  designated  lactatams.  Thus,  ^-hydrazido-crotonic  ester 
loses  alcohol  and  passes  easily  into  the  corresponding  lactazam — j-methyl-pyraaolon : 

CH, .  C :  CH .  CO  .  OC,H,  C H,  .  C  :  CH  .  CO 

I  >•  I  I 

NH— NH,  NH NH 

Lactams  of  Unsaturated  d-Amido-acids. 

XH  —  CO. 
a»Pyridone,    [<9-Amino-pentadi£n-lactam]    CH<^  ^NH,  melting    at 

x:h  =  ch'^ 

106®,  is  obtained  from  the  reaction  product  of  ammonia  and  coumalic  acid  after  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  (B.  z8,  317).     It  can  be  converted  into  the  odorless 

XH  —  CO  V 
Ethylimide,  CHf^  )N.C,H.,  boiling   at  258^   and  a-Etkoxypyridint, 

^CH  =  CH^ 
XH  —  C(0 .  CJA>^^ 
CH^  ^N,  boiling  at  156^,  and  possessing  an  odor  like  that  of 

^CH  ■       CH-^ 

pyridine  (B.  24,  3144). 

PseudidutietostyrH^  {^^^^'l-dimetkyl-a-pyridone,  mesitene  lactam, 

.CH CO 

CH,^C^  )NH, 

^CH  =  C(CH,)'^ 

melting  at  180^  and  boiling  at  305®,  is  formed  when  ammonia  acts  upon  mesitene 
lactone,  and  from  the  two  monocarboxylic  acids  of  this  lactam  by  the  elimination 
of  CO,  (A.  259,  168). 


8.  ALDBHTDB  ACIDS. 

These  are  bodies  which  show  both  the  properties  of  a  carboxylic 
acid  and  of  an  aldehyde.  Formic  acid  is  the  simplest  representative 
of  the  class,  and  it  is  also  the  first  member  of  the  homologous  series  of 
saturated  aliphatic  monocarboxylic  acids.     But  it  and  its  derivatives 
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have  been,  with  repeated  reference  to  its  aldehydic  nature,  discussed 
before  acetic  acid  and  their  higher  homologues.  The  best  known  alde- 
hyde carboxylic  acid,  a  compound  of  the  aldehyde  group  CHO  with 
the  carboxyl  group  COOH,  is  glyoxylic  acid,  which  is  an  oxidation 
product  of  ethylene  glycol. 

Glyoxylic  Acid,  GlyoxaUc  Acid  [Ethanal  Acid]  (HO),  .  CH  .- 
CO^H,  was  found  by  Debus  (1856)  among  the  products  resulting  from 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  in  the  unripe 
gooseberries.  Just  as  chloral  hydrate  is  to  be  considered  as  trichlorethi- 
dene  glycol,  CCl,CH(OH)j,  so  crystallized  glyoxylic  acid  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  glycol  corresponding  to  the  aldehydo-acid,  CHO .  COj|H. 
All  the  salts  are  derived  from  the  dihydroxyl  formula  of  glyoxylic 
acid;  hence  it  may  be  designated  dioxy-acetic  acid.  Like  chloral 
hydrate,  glyoxylic  acid  in  many  reactions  deports  itself  like  a  true 
aldehyde  (B.  25,  3425)- 

Methods  of  Formation. — Glyoxylic  acid  is  obtained  by  (i)  oxidizing 
glycol,  alcohol  and  aldehyde  together  with  glyoxal  and  glycollic  acid ; 
(2)  by  heating  dichlor-  and  dibrom-acetic  acid  to  230®  with  water 
(B.  25,  714);  (3)  by  boiling  silver  dichlor-acetate  with  water  (B.  14, 
578);  also  from  hydrazi-acetic  acid  (p.  366). 

Properties. — It  is  a  thick  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms  by  long  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
crystals  have  the  formula  C3H4O4.  It  distils  undecomposed  with 
steam. 

Salts, — ^When  dried  at  100**,  the  salts  have  the  fonnula  C^H^MeO^.  The  ammo- 
nium salt  alone  has  the  formula  C2H(NH^)0,.  The  calcium  saltj  (C,H,04),Ca, 
crystallizes  with  one  and  two  molecules  of  water  (B.  14,  585),  and  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water. 

Deportment. — Glyoxylic  acid  manifests  all  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde.  It  re- 
duces ammoniacal  silver  solutions  with  formation  of  a  mirror,  and  combines  with  pri- 
mary alkali  sulphites  (p.  191),  with  phenylhydrazine  (B.  17, 577),  with  hydroxylamine, 
thiophenol  and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  25,  3426).  When  oxidized  (silver  oxide),  it 
yields  oxalic  acid ;  by  reduction  it  forms  glycollic  acid  and  racemic  acid,  CO,H  .- 
CH(OH) .  CH(OH)COOH.  On  boiling  the  acid  with  alkalies,  glycollic  and  oxaUc 
acids  are  produced  (B.  13,  1931). 

This  reaction  is  extramolecular.  It  completes  itself  by  the  intramolecular  rear- 
rangement of  the  glyoxal,  under  like  conditions,  into  glycollic  acid : 

COOH  COOH         COOH 

^  c!hO     +  ^«^  =  (iHjOH  +  COOH 

Glyoxylic  Glycollic         Oxalic 

Acid  Acid  Acid. 

When  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  upon  glycollic  acid,  a  like  transpo- 
sition ensues.     See  conversion  of  urea  into  allantoin. 

The  adds  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  formic  ester  with  acetic  ester  and 
mono-alkyl  acetic  esters  are  unsaturated  /3-oxy-actds.  They  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  /3-aldehydo-acids.  Formyl  Acetic  Acid^  CHO .  CH, .  COOH,  is  of  this  class. 
Oxy-methylene  Acetic  Acid^  HO .  CH :  CH  .  CO,H ,  is  another.  These  oxy-methylenc 
fatty  acids  have  been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  oxy-paraffin  carboxylic 
acids  (p.  361). 
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UNSATURATED  ALDBHYDO-ACIDS. 

Miuochhric  Add,  the  half-aldehyde  of  dichlormaleic  acid,  CHO.CCl  =  Ca.CO,H, 
melting  at  1250,  and  mucobromic  acid,  CHO.  CBr  =  CBr.  CO,H.  melting  at  I22<» 
(B.  a8,  1886),  produced  in  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  pyromucic  acid, 
are  probably  substitution  derivatives  of  the  unknown  acid  CHO  .  CH  =  CH  .  CO,H 
(Beilstein,  L.  Jackson  and  Hill).     Furthermore,  the  following  constitutional  formula 

,      ,  .        XC.CH OH 

has  been  proposed  for  these  acids:      iji,   p^>0  K^*  *39»  '77)'    TW»  would 

seem  to  indicate  that  the  acids  are  7-oxylactones  (compare  /-ketone  carboxylic  adds). 

BrC .  CHO .  CO .  CH, 
Acetyl  Mucobromic  Acid,      \\     >0  ,  melts  at  50^. 

BrC.  CO 


NITROGBN  DERIVATIVES  OP  THE  ALDEHYDO-ACIDS. 

Diazoacetic  acid,  N,CH  .  COiH,  is  the  most  remarkable  derivative 

of  glyoxylic  acid.     As  it  contains  two  doubly-linked  nitrogen  atoms, 

it  may  be  compared,  to  the  aromatic  dia%o-bodies  (see  diazobenzene). 

However,  in  the  latter  the  extra  affinities  of  the  diazo-group  — N«N— 

or  ssNsN  are  combined  to  two  atoms,  while  in  dUzoacetic  acid 

Nv 
they  are  joined  to  a  single  carbon  atom,  ii^CH.CO,H.     Separated 

by  acids  from  its  salts,  it  undergoes  an  immediate  decomposition,  but 
it  is  quite  stable  in  its  esters  and  its  amides. 

The  sodium  salts  of  the  diazo-acids  have  been  prepared  by  reducing 
the  isonitramine  fatty  acids  (p.  360)  with  sodium  amalgam  (W.  Traube, 
B.  29,  667): 

HO,N,CH,CO,H  +  2H  =  2H,0  +  N, :  CH .  CO,H. 

The  esters  of  the  diazo-acids  result  when  potassium  nitrite  acts  upon 
the  hydrochlorides  of  the  amido-fatty  acid  esters  (p.  355)  (Curtius, 
1883,  B.  29,  759) : 

HCl .  (H,N)CH, .  C0,C,H,  +  N0,K  =  N, :  CH .  COjCjHj  +  KQ  +  2H,0. 
Glycocoll  Ester  Diazoacetic  Ester. 

Hydrochloride 

The  diaso-acids  are  very  volatile,  yellow-colored  liquids,  with  peculiar  odor. 
They  distil  undecomposed  with  steam,  or  ander  reduced  pressure.  They  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  mix  readily  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Like  acetoacetic 
ester,  they  are  feeble  acids ;  the  hydrogen  of  their  CHN,-group  can  be  replaced  by 
alkali  metals.  This  change  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  alcoholates.  Aqueous 
alkalies  gradually  saponify  and  dissoWe  them,  with  the  formation  of  salts,  CHN, .  - 
CO,Me.  Acids  decompose  these  at  once  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  them  to  hydrazino-acids  (B.  29,  667). 

Sodium  diatcacetatc,  yellow  in  color,  dissolves  with  extreme  ease  in  water.  The 
reaction  of  its  solution  is  alkaline. 

Ethyl  Diaxoacetate,  CHN, .  CO, .  C.H5,  boils  at  143-144^  (under  120  mm. 
pressure) ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.073  at  22^.  When  chilled  it  solidifies,  forming  a  leafy, 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  — 24^.  It  explodes  with  violence  when  brought  in  coo- 
tact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     A  blow  does  not  have  this  effect.     It  is  a 
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feeble  acid.  Its  mercury  sali^  Hg(CN, .  CO, .  C^Hj)},  melts  with  foaming  at  104^. 
It  results  when  yellow  mercuric  oxide  acts  upon  diazoacetic  ester.  The  mixture 
should  be  well  cooled.  It  separates  from  ether  in  transparent,  sulphur-yellow, 
rhombic  cr3r8tals.  Concentrated  ammonia  converts  it,  like  all  other  esters,  into  an 
amide,  diasoacetamide,  CHN,  .CO.NH,,  melting  at  114**  with  decomposition. 
When  diazoacetic  ester  is  reduced  it  breaks  down  into  ammonia  and  glycocoU. 

Hydran-aceiic  and,  iJru'^^^ '  ^^i^»  stable  only  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  is  an  inter- 
mediate product.   Acids  decompose  it  into  hydrazine  and  glyoxylic  add  (B.  27, 775). 

The  diazo- compounds  of  the  marsh- gas  series  are  especially  reactive.  They  sput 
off  nitrogen,  and  its  place  is  taken  either  by  tttfo  univalent  atoms  or  radicals. 

(l)  The  diazo-esters  are  converted,  by  boiling  water  or  dilute  acids,  into  esters  of 
the  oxy-fatty  acids  (glycol  acids,  p.  330)  : 

CHN, .  CO, .  CjHj  +  H,0  =  CH,(OH) .  CO, .  C,Hj  +  N, 

Ester  of  GlycoUic  Acid. 

This  reaction  can  serve  for  the  quantitative  estiitaation  of  the  nitrogen  in  diaio- 
derivatives.     (2)  Alkyl  glycoUic  esters  are  produced  on  boiling  with  alcohols : 

CHN, .  CO, .  C,H,  +  Qfi^ .  OH  =  CH,(0 .  C,Hj) .  CO, .  C,H,  +  N, ; 

Ethyl  GlycoUic  Ethyl  Ester. 

a  small  quantity  of  aldehyde  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Acid  derivatives  of  the  glycoUic  esters  are  obtained  on  heating  the  diazo-com- 
pounds  with  organic  acids : 

CHN, .  CO, .  C,H4  +  C,H,0 .  OH  =  CH,(0 .  C,H,0) .  CO, .  CJA^  +  N,. 

Acetic  Acid.  Aceto-glycoIUc  Ester. 

(4)  The  haloid  acids  act,  even  in  the  cold,  upon  the  diazo-compounds.  The 
products  are  haloid  fatty  adds  : 

CHN, .  CO, .  CjHj  +  Ha  =  CH,C1 .  CO, .  C,H5  +  N,. 

(5)  The  halogens  produce  esters  of  dihaloid  fatty  acids : 

CHN, .  CH, .  C,Hj  +  I,  =  CHI, .  CO, .  CH,  +  N,. 

Di-iodo-acetlc  Ester. 

Diazo-acetamide  is  changed,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  di-iodo-acetamide,  CHL. 
CO.  NH,.  By  titration  with  iodine  it  is  possible  to  employ  this  reaction  for  tne 
quantitative  estimation  of  diazo-fatty  compounds  (B.  18,  1285). 

(6)  The  esters  of  anilido- fatty  acids,  C^Hs.  NH  .  CH, .  CO,R,  result  from  the 
union  of  the  anilines  with  diazo  esters.  (7)  They  revert  to  Ihe  amido-acids  upon 
reduction  (with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid).  Hydrazine-fatty  acids  are  inter- 
mediate products.     These  are  not  very  stable  (B.  17,  957). 

(8)  Tlie  esters  of  the  diazo-fatty  acids  unite  with  aldehydes  to  form  esters  of  the 
ketonic  adds,  e.  g.^  benzoylacetic  ester,  CgH^ .  CO .  CH, .  CO, .  CjH^  (B.  z8,  2379^. 

(9)  Diazo-acetic  ester  produces  a  peculiar  ester  by  its  union  with  benzene.  This 
compound  is  isomeric  with  phenyl-acetic  ester,  CLH^.  CH,  .CO,C,H|  (B.  1812377). 
It  probably  has  one  of  the  following  constitutional  formulas : 

CH'^   I    "^CH  CH^    ^CH. 

in  which  X  represents  the  group  CO,C,H^  (B.  ag,  108). 
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(10)  The  diazoacetic  esters  and  the  esters  of  the  ansatnrated  adds  (acrylic, 
dnnamic,  fumaric)  combine  to  additive  products,  which  crystallize  well : 

CH,  CO,R .  C CH, 

»      +  N,CH.CO,R  =  II  I 

RO,C .  CH  N— NH— CH .  CO,R 

Acryhc  Ester        Diazoacetic  Ester      3.  4-P3rrazoline  Dicarboxylic  Ester. 

On  the  application  of  heat  nitrogen  is  split  off,  and  an  ester  of*  trimethylene 
dicarboxylic  acid  results : 

CH,.  CH,. 

I       )N,:CH.CO,R=  I       >CH.CO,R 

RO, .  C .  CH  '^  RO,CCH  / 

Trimethylene-dicarboxylic  Ester. 

Starting  with  diazoacetic  esters  Curtius  obtained  diamide  or  hydra- 
zine^ NH, — NH,  (B.  27,  77s)  and  from  the  latter  hydronitric  acid^ 
N,Hy  hydrazoic  acid. 

THaso-acetic  Actd,  Triazo-trimethylene'tricarboxylic  acid, 

.N,  — CHCO,H 
CO,H .  CHC  >N,      , 

^N,  — CHCOjH 

a  polymerization  product  of  diazo-acetic  acid,  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the 

preparation  of  diamide. 

Its  sodium  salt  is  formed  when  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide  acts  upon  diazo-acetic 

ester;    it  crystallizes  with  3H,0  in  brilliant,  orange-yellow  plates,   which  melt 

at  152^  when  rapidly  heated  (B.  2a,  R.  133,  196).     The  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in 

cold  water,  ether  and  benzene,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.     The 

sodium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.    The  free  acid,  on  heating,  breaks  down  into 

^_        ,      ,    ,  ,  N.NH.CH:N.NH    ^, 

CO,  and  colorless,  crystalline  lyimethine'triazimide^  l  1      (?). 

CH  .  NH— — N :  CH 

Triazo-acetic  acid  upon  digestion  with  water  or  minoal  acids  is  resoWed  into 

oxalic  acid  and  Hydrazine : 

C,H,Ne(CO,H),  +  6H,0  =  3C,H,0,  +  3N,H,. 

Omntn.—Oximidoacetic  Add,  HO.  N  =  CHCO,H,  melting  at  137^,  is  formed 
from  glyoxylic  acid  and  hydroxylamine,  as  well  as  from  dichlor-  and  dibromacetic 
acid  by  means  of  hydroxylamine  and  caustic  potash.  Oximido-acetU  Ethyl  Ester ,  a 
thick  oil,  is  changed  by  oxidation  to  dioxo-succinic-dioxime-peroxide  (B.  28,  1213). 
Oximidoacetoacetic  Acid,  CO,H .  CH  =  NO .  CH, .  CO,H,  melting  at  181®,  results 
from  oximido-acetic  acid  and  chlor-acetic  acid  in  alkaUne  solution  (A.  289,  298). 
OximidoaeetonitriU  Acetate,  CH, .  CO .  ON  =r CH .  CN,  melts  at  46®  (B.  25,  912). 
P-Oximido-propumic  Acid,  HO .  N  =  CH  .  CH,  .  CO,H,  melts  at  II7<*  with  foam- 
ing. It  is  formed  when  hydroxylamine  acts  on  coumalic  add  f  A.  264,  286 ;  B.  25, 
1904).  It  is  the  oxime  of  the  half-aldehyde  of  malonic  acid,  which,  however,  is  not 
known,  but  rearranges  itself  to  oxymethylene  acetic  acid  (p.  361). 

Hydrazones. — Phenylhydrazone  Glyoxylic  Acid,  QHsNHN  = 
CH.  CO,H,  melts  with  decomposition  at  137**  (A.  228,  353).  Com- 
pare phenyl  hydrazido-acetic  acid.    Pyrazolone  JJ  I    ,  is  the 

CH .  CH, .  CO 

lactazam,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  unknown  half-aldehyde  of 
nudonic  acid  (see  oxymethylene  acetic  acid,  p.  361). 
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9.  KBTONIC  ACIDS. 

These  contain  both  the  groups  CO  and  COjH ;  they,  therefore, 
show  acid  and  ketone  characters  with  all  the  specific  properties  pecu- 
liar to  these.  In  conformity  with  the  manner  of  designating  the  mono- 
substituted  fatty  acids  and  the  various  diketones  (pp.  274  and  s^i),  we 
distinguish  the  groups  a-,  fi-  and  y-  of  the  ketonic  acids : 

CH, .  CO .  CO.H        £h,  .  CO .  CH, .  CO,H         CH, .  <?0 .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

orKetonic  Acid  0-Ketonic  Acid  y-Ketonic  Acid 

Pyroracemic  Acid  Acetoacetic  Acid  Leevulinic  Acid. 

The  a-  and  ^-acids  are  quite  stable,  even  in  a  free  condition.  This  is 
only  the  case  with  the  /9-acids  when  in  the  form  of  esters.  If  they  are 
set  free  from  these  they  readily  decompose. 

The  names  of  the  ketonic  acids  are  usually  derived  from  the  fatty 
acids,   inasmuch    as  the  acid  radicals  are  introduced  into  these; 

CH, .  CO .  CO,H         CHj .  CO .  CH, .  CO,H         CH,CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
Acetyl-formic  Acid        Acetyl-  or  Aceto-acetic  Acid  /^Acetyl-propionic  Acid. 

or  these  acids  should  be  viewed  as  >^^/^-substitution  products  of  the 
fatty  acids  or  oxofatty  acids  (p.  211) : 

CH, .  CO .  CO,H        CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO,H        CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
•-Ketopropiotiic  Acid  /S-Ketobutyric  Acid  y-Ketovaleric  Acid 

•Ozopropionic  Acid  fS-Ozobutyric  Acid  y-Oxovaleric  Acid. 

The  "Geneva  names"  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word'' acid *'  to  the 
names  of  the  ketones,  as  the  ketonic  acids  may  be  considered  as  the  oxidation 
products  of  the  latter : 

CH,COCO,H  CH,CO.  CH,CO,H  CH,COCH,CH,CO,H 

[Propanon  Acid]  [>Butanon  Acid]  [3-Pentanon  Acid]. 

Formation, — ^The  more  stable  a-,  y-  and  ^-ketonic  acids  can  be  pre- 
pared by  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohol  acids  corresponding 
to  them.  Other  methods  will  be  given  under  the  individual  classes 
of  these  acids. 

Transformations. — ^The  ketone  nature  of  these  acids  manifests  itself 
in  numerous  reactions,  e.  g,,  nascent  hydrogen  converts  all  the  ketonic 
acids  into  the  corresponding  alcohol  acids.  They  unite  with  alkaline 
sulphites,  with  hydroxy lamine,  and  with  phenylhydrazine. 


A.  PARAFFIN  KETONE  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

a- Ketonic  Acids— R.  CO .  CO,H. 

In  this  class  the  ketone  group  CO  is  in  direct  union  with  the 
acid-forming  carboxyl  group,  CO,H.  We  can  view  them  as  com- 
pounds of  acid  radicals  with  carboxyl,  or  as  derivatives  of  formic  acid, 
HCO .  OH,  in  which  the  hydrogen  linked  to  carbon  is  replaced  by  an 
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acid  radical.  This  view  indicates,  too,  the  general  synthetic  method 
of  formation  of  these  acids  from  the  cyanides  of  acid  radicals  (p.  370), 
which,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  are  changed 
to  the  corresponding  ketonic  acids: 

CH, .  CO .  CN  +  2H,0  +  HCl  =  CH, .  CO .  CO,H  +  NH^Q. 

(i)  Pyroracemic  Acid,  Pyruvic  Acid  (acetyl  formic  acid),  [/V^ 
panon  Acid\  CH,.CO.CO,H,  melting  at  +3°  and  boiling  at  61** 
(12  mm.),  was  first  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  tartaric  acid, 
racemic  acid  (Berzelius,  1835)  and  glyceric  acid,  (i)  The  acid  is 
made  by  the  distillation  of  tartaric  acid  alone  (A.  172,  142)  or  with 
potassium  bisulphate  (B.  14,  321).  We  may  assume  that  in  this  de- 
composition the  first  product  is  a-oxyacrylic  acid,  which  at  once 
rearranges  itself  into  pyroracemic  acid : 

CH(OH) .  CO,H  _co^H,0     C(OH)CO,H  CO .  CO,H 

(!:h(oh)  .  co,H  "^CH,  "^cIhj 

Tartaric  Acid  Hypothet.  a-Oxy-acr}'lic  Acid      Pyroracemic  Acid. 

It  is  synthetically  prepared  from  (2)  a-dichlorpropionic  acid  (p.  275), 
when  heated  with  water;  (3)  in  the  oxidation  of  a-oxy propionic 
acid  or  ordinary  lactic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate ;  (4)  by 
the  decomposition  of  oxalacetic  ester;  (5)  from  acetyl  cyanide  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  above). 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  a  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  water  and  ether, 
and  has  an  odor  quite  similar  to  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at 
165-170^,  decomposing  partially  into  CO,  and  pyrotartaric  acid 
(2CSH4OS  =  C6H8O4  +  CO,).  This  change  is  more  readily  effected  if 
the  acid  be  heated  to  100**  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  volatilizes 
without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Its  ethyl  ester  boils 
at  144^  (B.  26,  R.  769,  775). 

Transfortnatiom. — The  acid  reduces  ammoniacal  siWer  solutions  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  silver  mirror,  the  decomposition  products  being  CO,  and  acetic  acid.  When 
heated  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  to  150°  it  splits  up  into  CO,  and  aldehyde,  CH,.  • 
COH.  This  ready  separation  of  aldehyde  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  pyro- 
racemic acid  enters  into  ▼arious  condensations,  ^.^.,  the  formation  of  crotonic  acid 
by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  (p.  278),  and  the  condensations  with  dimethyl 
aniline  and  phenols  in  the  presence  of  ZnCl,.  The  acid  condenses  with  the  benzene 
hydrocarbons,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  without  decomposition  (B.  14, 1595 ; 
16,  2071 ;  B.  x8,  987,  and  zg,  1089). 

Pyruvic  acid  is  monobasic.  Its  salts  crystallize  with  difficulty.  Its  zinc  salt, 
(C,H,0,),Zn  -)-  3H,0,  is  a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.  All 
the  salts  are  colored  red  by  ferric  chloride. 

When  the  acid  or  its  salts  are  heated  with  water,  or  if  the  acid  be  set  free  from 
Its  salts  by  mineral  acids,  it  passes  into  a  syrup-like,  non-volatile  mass. 

Pyruvic  acid  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  alkaline  sulphites.  It 
resembles  the  ketones  in  this  respect.  Nascent  hydrogen  (Zn  and  HCl,  or  HI) 
changes  it  to  ordinary  o-lactic  acid,  CH,  .CH(OH) .  CO,H,  and  dimethyl  racemic 
Add.     Mercaptans — t,  ^.,  phenyl-mercaptan,  combine  with  pyroracemic  add  to  fonn 
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CH.C(OH)rSCeHg)CO,H  (B.  a8»  263).  For  the  behavior  of  pyroracemic  acid  with 
NH,,  NH,OH,  C0H5NH .  NH,,  consult  **  Nitrogen  derivatives  of  the  a-ketonic 
acids."  It  combines  with  CNH  to  form  the  nitrile  of  a-oxyisosuccinic  acid.  The 
change  of  pyroracemic  acid  on  boiling  with  baryta  water  into  uvitic  acid^  ^^f 
[3*  3*  5](^^s)(^^s^)3»  ^"^  **^  ^^  ^^  pyrotritartaric  acid^  is  most  interesting. 
The  uvitic  acid  formation  is  due  to  a  condensation  of  pyroracemic  acid  with  acet- 
aldehyde.  This  is  a  reaction  capable  of  wider  generalization.  For  the  condensation 
of  the  acid  with  formaldehyde  consult  tetramethylene  dioxalic  acid. 

Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Pyroracemic  Acid. — Trichlarpyrffracemu 
Acid,  Isotrichlorglyceric  Acid,  CCl, .  CO .  CO,H  -f  H,0  =  CO, . C(OH),COOH, 
melting  at  102°,  is  produced  (i)  when  KClOg  and  HCl  act  upon  gallic  acid  and 
salicylic  acid ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  chlorine  water  upon  chlorfumaric  acid  (B.  a6, 
656) ;  (3)  from  trichlor- acetyl  cyanide. 

Substitution  products  result  by  heating  the  acid  with  bromine  and  water  to  100® ; 
dibrom-pyruvic  acid,  CBr.H .  C(OH),CO,H  -f-  H.O.  melts  at  89®,  anhydrous. 
Tribrom-pyruvic  acid,  CBr, .  C(OH),  .  CO.H  -\-  H,0,  fuses  at  90^  ,  anhydrous. 
When  heated  with  water  or  ammonia,  it  brealLS  up  into  bromoform,  CHBr,,  and  oxalic 
acid. 

Homologues  of  Pyroracemic  Acid. 

Propionyl-carbozylic  Acid,  C,H( ,  CO .  CO.H,  boils  at  74-78<^  (25  mm,). 

But3rryl-carboxylic  Acid,  C^H, .  CO  .  CO,H,  boils  at  185®  (82-84  mm.). 

Trimethyl-pyroracemic  Acid,  (CH,),  .  C .  CO .  CO.H,  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  pinacoline  with  potassium  permanganate.  It  melts  at  90**  and  boils  at  185^ 
(B.  23,  R.  21). 

Nitrogen  Derivatives  of  the  a-Ketonic  Acids. 

(i).  a- Ketone  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  the  a -ketone  nitriles.  Pyroracemamide,  CH, .  CO .  CO .  NH,,  melts 
at   1240.     Propionyl  Formamide,  CjH^CO.CO.  NH„  melts  at  ll6<*  (B.  13,2121). 

(2)  a- Ketone  NUriles  result  on  heating  acid  chlorides  or  bromides  with  silver 
cyanide : 

CjHjOCl  +  AgCN  =  C,H,0 .  CN  +  AgCl ; 

and  when  the  aldoximes  of  the  a -aldehyde  ketones  are  treated  with  dehydrating 
agents,  such  as  acetic  anhydride  (p.  326;  B.  so,  2196)  : 

CH,.  CO  .CH  :  NOH  =  CHj.CO.  CN  rf  H,0. 

The  acid  cyanides  are  not  very  stable,  and,  unlike  the  alkyl  cyanides,  are  con- 
verted by  water  or  alkalies  into  their  corresponding  acids  and  hydrogen  cyanide, 
CH, .  CO .  CN  -I-  H,0  =  CH, .  CO .  OH  -|-  CNH.  With  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  they  sustain  a  transposition  similar  to  that  of  the  alkyl  cyanides 
(p.  266),  f.  e.,  carboxyl  derivatives  of  the  acid  radicals — ^the  so-called  a-ketonic  acids 
(see  these) — are  produced.  Water  is  absorbed,  and  the  amides  of  the  a-ketonic. 
acids  are  intermediate  products  (Claisen)  : 

CH, .  CO .  CN  ?!£-.^^H, .  CO .  CONH,  "g  >CH,COCOOH  +  NH^Q. 

Acetyl  Cyanide,  CH, .  CO .  CN,  boils  at  93^.     When  preserved  for  some  time. 


or 


by  the  action  of  KOH  or  sodium,  it  is  transformed  into  a  polymeric,  crystalline 


CH, 


compound,  (C,H,OCN)„  diacetyl  cyanide,  probably  CH, .  CO .  C  —  C  .  CN  (B.  a6, 

A— (!) 

R.  780).    This  melts  at  69®  and  boils  at  2o8<*. 

Diacetyl  cyanide  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  upon  acetic 
anhydride  (B.  z8,  256).     See  Isomalic  Add. 
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Propionyl  Cyanide,  CH..  CH,.CO.  CN,  boils  at  loS-iio^  Dipropionyl 
Cyanide,  (C,H^O .  CN),,  melts  at  59^,  and  boils  at  200-210®  (B.  x8,  K.  140). 
Butyryl  Cyanide,  C,Hf .  CO .  CN,  boils  at  133-137® ;  isobutyryl  cyanide,  C^Hf  .• 
CO-CN^at  1 18-120®.  These  polymerize  readily  to  dicyanides,  which  pass  into 
alkyltartronic  acids  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  Ethylimidopyruvyl  chloride,  CH,CO .  CCl :  N .  CjH^,  is  a  yellowish  oil  pro- 
duoMl  by  the  union  of  chloracetyl  with  ethylisocyanide  (A.  a8o,  298). 

\  OtiMrMiirr0j(Mirif<<7f9^,CH,COC(NOH)Cl,  melting  at  105®,  is  formed: 
)  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  chloracetone ; 

[2)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  isonitrosoacetone ; 

[3)  When  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  acetyl-methyl  nitrolic  acid,  CH|.CO.  C- 
(==  NOH)ONO  or  CH, .  CO  .  C(=  NOH)NO,— the  product  resulting  from  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  acetone  (A.  277,  318).  The  oxime,  CH, .  C :  NOH  .  C(:  NOH)- 
O .  NO,  of  this  acid  melts  at  97®  with  decomposition. 

(5)  Imidopyroracemic  Acid^  CH|C(NH)CO,H,  is  fonned  when  ammonia  acts  upon 
p]rroracemic  acid,  and  when  it  decomposes  a  picoline  dicarboxylic  acid  results — uvi- 
tonic  acid:  by  the  action  of  aniline  the  products  are  Anilpyrtnnc  Acid^  CH. .  C(:  N  .- 
C,H2)CO,H,  which  fuses  at  126®  with  decomposition  (B.  27,  R.  508)  and  a  quino- 
Une  carboxylic  acid,  aniluvitonic  acid. 

(6)  a-OximidO'/atty  A cids,  or  ojxme&  of  the  a-ketonic  acids,result(i)by  the  action 
of  hydroxylamine  upon  a-ketonic  acids,  and  (2)  when  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  mono- 
alkyl  acetoacetic  esters  (B.  15,  1527).  In  the  latter  case  the  acetyl-group  is  displaced 
(B.  zx,  693).  Acetic  anhydride  changes  these  acids  to  acid  nitriles ;  carbon  dioxide 
being  eliminated. 

a-Oximido-propionic  Acid,  Isonitroso-propionic  Acid,  CH. .  C  =  N(OH) .  CO,H, 

decomposes  at  177®.     a-Oximido-propionic  Ethyl  Ester,  CH,C  =  N(0H)C0,C,H5, 

melts  at  94®  and  boils  at  238®  (B.  27,  R.  470J.     a-Oximido-propionamide^  CH,  .  - 

C :  N(OH)CONH,,  melts  at  174®  (B.  28,  R.  7^.     a- Oximido-propion  acetic  Acid^ 

CH,C  :  N(0  .  CH,CO,H)CO,H,  melts  at  131®  (B.  29,  R.  169).     a- Oximido  butyric 

Acid,  CH, .  CH,C  =  (NOH)CO,H,  and  other  a-oximido-acids  are  known.     a-Ox- 

imido-dibrom-pyroracennc  Acid  has  been  obtained  in  two  modifications  (B.  25,  904). 

NH 
{7)  J/ydrazipropionic  Ethyl  Ester,  I      yC{Cll^)COfi^H^,  melting  at  I15-117® 

(J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  44,  554),  results  from  pyroraceroic  acid  and  hydrazine.     Mercuric 
oxide  converts  its  methyl  ester  into  a-diaxopropionic  methyl  ester. 

N, 


(8) 


\ 


Diazopropiomc  Ester ,  ||  ^C(CH,)CO,C,Hj,  is  a  yellow  oil,  obtained  from 

N^ 
the  hydrochloride  of  alanine  ethyl  ester. 

(9)  Phenylhydratone-pyroracemic  Acid,  CH,C(N  =  NHCeH,)CO,H,  melts  with 
decomposition  about  192®,  and  is  not  only  formed  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine 
upon  pjnroracemic  acid  (B.  2X,  984),  but  also  in  the  saponification  of  the  reaction- 
product  from  diazobenzene  chloride  and  methyl  acetoacetic  ester  (B.  20,  2942, 3398 ; 
21,  15;  A.  278,285). 

(10)  a-AmidothiolacHc  Acid,  CH,C(SH)(NH,) .  CO,H  (see  p.  347). 

/9-Ketonic  Acids. 

In  the  /9-ketonic  acids  the  ketone  oxygen  atom  is  attached  to  the 
second  carbon  atom,  counting  from  the  carboxyl  group  forward. 
These  compounds  are  very  unstable  when  free  and  when  in  the  form 
of  salts.  Heat  decomposes  them  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ketones. 
Their  esters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  stable,  can  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition,  and  serve  for  various  and  innumerable  syntheses. 

The  ^',  Y',  and  ^-ketonic  acids  can  also  be  considered  as  ketones  in 
which  an  hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  carboxyl.     In  the 
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j9-acids,  which  lose  CO,  readily,  the  carbonyl  (CO)  group  and  the  CO,H 
group  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  (compare  malonic  acid). 
Acetoacetic  Acid,  Acetone-monocarboxylic  Acid,  CH,.CO.- 
CH, .  CO,H,  /9-Ke.tobutyric  Acid  [Butanon  Acid].  To  obtain  the 
acid,  the  esters  are  saponified  in  the  cold  by  dilute  potash,  or  the  barium 
salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  shaken  ▼ith 
ether  (B.  15,  1781;  i6,  830).  Concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid, 
acetoacetic  acid  is  a  thick  liquid,  strongly  acid,  and  miscible  with 
water.     When  heated,  it  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone : 

CH,.  CO .  CH,.  CO,H  =  CH, .  CO.  CH,  +  CO,. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  at  once  into  CO,  and  isonitroso-acetone  (p.  326).  Its 
salts  are  not  very  stable.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  pure,  and  they  sustain  changes 
similar  to  those  of  the  acid.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  to  them,  and  also  to  the  esters, 
a  violet-red  coloration.  Occasionally  the  sodium  or  calcium  salt  is  found  in  urine 
(B.  16,  2314). 

The  Stable  acetoacetic  esters,  CHg .  CO .  CH, .  CO,R,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  upon  acetic  esters.  In  this  reaction 
the  sodium  compounds  constitute  the  first  product.  The  free  esters 
result  upon  treating  their  sodium  compounds  with  acids,  e,  ^.,  acetic 
acid.  They  are  obtained  pure  by  distillation.  The  acetoacetic 
esters  are  liquids,  dissolving  with  difficulty  in  water.  They  possess  an 
ethereal  odor.    They  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

The  esters  of  acetoacetic  acid,  contrary  to  expectation,  possess  an 
acid-like  character.  They  dissolve  in  alkalies,  forming  salt-like  com- 
pounds in  which  an  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  metals. 

CtmstUuHon, — Many  reactions  of  acetoacetic  ester  are  more  simply  explained  by 
granting  that  it  or  its  sodium  compound  has  the  constitution  of  p  oxycrotonic  ester, 
CH, .  C(OH) :  CH  .  CO,C,H.  and  CH,C(ONa)  =  CHCO,C,Hj.  However,  in 
studying  the  oxymethyfene  bodies  we  learned  to  know  derivatives  possessing  the 
atomic  arrangement — C(OH)  :  CH — as  represented  in  the  j9-oxycrotonic  ester  formula 
and  were  then  convinced  that  their  deportment  was  much  different  from  that  shown 
by  acetoacetic  ester. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  ester,  its  refraction  (p.  65^,  its  molecular  rotation 
and  its  behavior  toward  the  electric  waves  (p.  69)  have  also  been  determined,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  they  harmonize  with  the  ketone  formula,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO,- 
C,H(,  alone  (compare,  however,  B.  29,  1723).  The  conduct  of  acetoacetic  ester  to- 
ward orthoformic  ether  is  strong  proof  of  its  ketone  nature.  It  reacts  like  the  ketones 
with  it,  forming  )9-diethoxybutyric  ester  and  formic  ester  (Qaisen,  B.  29, 1006) : 

CO,C,Hj .  CH,       „p  ^^  _  COjCjHjCH, 

CHjio    "^        (^"5)t—         CH,(I:(0C,H4),  +  H .  C00C,H5. 

However,  the  question  whether  the  sodium  salt  does  not  probably  have  the  formula 
CH, .  C(ONa) :  CH .  C0,C,H5  instead  of  CH, .  CO .  CHNa .  CO, .  C^H^,  is  at  present 
still  unanswered  (A.  277,  162). 

Historical. — In  1 863  Geuther  investigated  the  action  of  sodium  upon  acetic  ester. 
Simultaneously  and  quite  independently  of  Geuther,  Frankland  and  Duppa,  in  con- 
cluding their  studies  upon  the  action  of  zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  upon  oxalic  ether 
(p.  331),  investigated  the  action  of  sodium  and  alkyl  iodides  upon  acetic  ester. 
T.  Wislicenus  has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  explanation  of  die  reactions  here 
mvolved  (1877),  A.  z86,  i6l. 
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As  the  i9-ketonic  acids  are  so  very  unstable,  their  more  stable  esters 
are  employed  in  their  study.  These  can  be  made  according  to  the 
following  reactions : 

Formation  of  Acetoacetic  Ester  and  its  Homologues. 

(i)  By  the  action  of  sodium  or  sodium  alcoholate  upon  acetic  ester. 
These  reagents  act  similarly  upon  propionic  ester,  with  the  formation 
of  a-propionyl  propionic  ester,  CH,.  CH, .  CO .  CH(CH,).CO, .  QHj. 

However,  when  sodium  acts  upon  nonnal  butyric  ester,  isobutyric  ester  and 
tsoraleric  ester,  it  is  not  the  analogous  bodies  which  result,  but  oxyalkyl  derivaiiYes 
of  higher  fatty  acids  (B.  aa,  R.  22). 

The  formation  of  acetoacetic  ester  from  acetic  ester  is  due  to  the 
elimination  of  alcohol  from  two  molecules  of  acetic  ester  by  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate.  Claisen  considers  that  the  addition  of  sodium 
ethylate  to  a  molecule  of  acetic  ester  precedes  the  splitting-ofT  of 
alcohol.    A  derivative  of  ortho-acetic  acid  is  formed  at  first  (p.  224)  : 

CH, .  Ck^  +  CjHjONa  =  CH,cA)C,H„ 

"^  ^ONa 

which  rearranges  itself  with  a  second  molecule  of  acetic  ester  to 
sodium  acetoacetic  ester  and  alcohol : 

CH, .  C^CHj  +  CH, .  COOCjH,  =  CH,C(ONa) :  CHCO,C,H,  +  aC,H,OH. 

This  view  is  based  on  the  following  facts ;  (l)  The  condensation  of  the  two  mole- 
cules of  acetic  ester  can  be  effected,  if  less  completely,  by  sodium  ethylate  (instead  of 
sodium).  (2)  It  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  certain  acid  esters,  e,g,^  benzoic  ethyl 
ester,  that  they  really  combine  with  sodium  ethylate  to  yield  ortho-derivatives  of  the 
kind  mentioned.  (3)  In  other  condensations,  manifestly  analogous  to  the  ester  for- 
mation, e.  g.,  the  action  of  formic  ester  upon  acid  esters  or  ketones,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds very  certainly  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  direction  indicated,  with  the  formation 
of  sodium  oxyl -compounds,  e.g.,  CO,  .  C,H.  .  CH  :  CHONa.  (4)  In  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  isobutyric  ester,  in  which  the  scheme  of  Claisen  is  no  longer  possible,  a 
very  different  transposition  actually  takes  place. 

(2)  The  transposition  of  the  sodium  derivatives  of  the  acetoacetic 
esters  and  mono-alky  lie  acetic  esters  with  alkylogens,  especially  alkyl 
iodides  and  bromides. 

(a)  In  acetoacetic  ester  only  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  group  CH, 
is  replaceable  by  sodium.  (3)  By  double  decomposition  through  the 
agency  of  alkyl  bromide  or  iodide,  one  alkyl  group  can  be  introduced 
for  this  sodium  atom,  (c)  In  these  mono-alkylic  acetoacetic  esters 
the  second  hydrogen  atom  of  the  methylene  group  of  acetoacetic 
ester  can  be  replaced  by  sodium.  The  products  are  the  sodium  com- 
pounds of  the  mono-alkylic  acetoacetic  esters,  (jf)  If  alkyl  iodides 
or  bromides  be  again  permitted  to  act  upon  these  last  derivatives,  a 
second  alkyl  group  may  be  introduced,  yielding  dialkylic  acetoacetic 
esters,  containing  like  or  unlike  alcohol  radicals.    The  following 
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equations  represent  the  reactions  just  discussed.     By  means  of  them 
very  many  /?-ketonic  acid  esters  have  been  prepared  : 


W*"'°-"'5'-g'  +  N.«C,H.0N. 


(CO,C,H.).CHNa 

CHi.io         +HorC.H..OH 

(CO,C,H.)CH .  CH, 

CH.io  +N'^ 


(^)  (^Oa^«^5)C<H  ^  Na  or  C^HjONa  =  (^Oi^«^5)C<Na  '    -f  H  or  C^H^OH 
CHg  .  CO  CH| .  CO 


(rf)(CO.C.H.)C<CH.^  ICH, 
CH| .  CO 


(CO,C.H,)C<CH.   ^  ^^^ 
CHj.CO 


(3)  A  universal  method,  answering  for  the  synthesis  of  the  esters  of  the  higher 
/3-ketonic  acids,  consists  in  allowing  ferric  chloride  to  act  upon  the  chlorides  of  the 
fatty  acids.     The  first*  products  in  this  instance  are  ketonic  chlorides : 

2C,H5 .  CO .  CI  =  CjHj .  CO  .  CH<^Q»,j  +  HCl. 

These  chlorides,  on  treatment  with  water,  split  off  CO,  and  become  ketones  (p.  209). 
If  alcohols  be  employed,  the  products  are  ketonic  esters  (Hamonet,  B.  aa,  R.  766). 

This  method  ajso  permits  of  the  preparation  of  /^-ketonic  esters  from  the  higher 
fatty  acid  chlorides,  e,  g. ,  butyryl  chloride,  cenanthylic  chloride : 


,CH 


CH, 


CjH^ .  CO .  CH<^^'J.j  +  CjHjOH  =  CjHj .  CO .  CH<™».  j^  +  HCl 

a^Propionyl-proplonic  Kster. 

Preparation  of  Acetoacetic  Ester  and  the  Alky  I  Acetoacetic  Esters. — Sixty  parts 

of  metallic  sodium  are  gradually  dissolved  in  2000 
parts  of  pure  ethyl  acetic  ester.  The  excess  of  the 
latter  is  distilled  off.  On  cooling,  the  mass  solidi- 
fies to  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  and 
sodium  ethylate.  The  mass  remaining  liquid  is 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  (50  per  cent.)  in  slight  ex- 
cess. The  oil  separated  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  siphoned  off,  dehydrated  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  fractionated  (A.  186,  214, 
and  2x3,  137).  For  the  preparation  of  the  dry 
sodium  compound,  see  A.  20X,  143. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  alkyl  acetoacetic 
esters  according  to  the  second  method,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  pure  sodium  compounds.  To 
the  acetoacetic  ester  dissolved  in  10  times  its 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  add  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sodium  and  then  the  alkyl  iodide,  after 
which  heat  is  applied.  To  introduce  a  second 
alkyl,  employ  again  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
sodium  alcoholate  and  the  alkyl  iodide  (A.  186, 
220;  192*  153).  In  some  cases  sodium  hydroxide 
may  be  substituted  for  sodium  ethylate  in  these 
syntheses  (A.  250,  123). 

Or,  sodium  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  sodium 

acetoacetic   ester   dissolved    in    some    indifferent 

solvent,  e.  g.,  ether,  benzene,  toluene,  xylene.      To  get  the  sodium  in  a  finely 

divided  form,  so  that  it  may  act  with  a  perfectly  untarnished  surface,  it  is  forced 


Fig.  10. 
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by  a  sodiom  press  (Fig.  lo)  into  the  diluent  or  solvent.  The  greater  or  less  firmness 
with  which  the  halogen  atom  to  be  replaced  is  attached,  determines  the  choice  of  the 
indifferent  solvent.  In  many  of  these  transpositions  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
allow  the  sodium  derivative  of  the  respective  ^-ketonic  ester  to  act  for  days  upon  the 
halogen  substitution  product  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  solvent  (compare  A. 
259,  i8i). 

Transpositions  of  the  P-Ketonic  Esters, 

(id)  On  heating  the  mono-  or  dialkylic  acetoacetic  esters  with 
alkalies  in  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  or  with  barium 
hydroxide,  they  decompose  after  the  manner  of  acetoacetic  esters 
(p.  371),  forming  ketones  (alkylic  acetones)  (ketone  decomposition),: 

CO<c(&H.)H .  CO, .  C,H,  +  »KOH  =  CO<g"'  ch,  +  CO.K,  +  C,H, .  OH. 

Methyl  Acetone 

«><C&l,).CO, .  C,H.  +  *J^OH  =  CO<CH|cH,),  +  CO.K,  +  C,H. .  OH. 

Dimethyl  Acetone. 

(lb)  At  the  same  time  another  splitting-off  takes  place,  by  which 
the  alkylic  acetic  acids,  /'.  ^.,  the  higher  fatty  acids  are  produced  along 
with  acetic  acid  (add  decompositioii) : 

~<8StcH.) .  CO. .  CH.  +  ^KOH  =  ^^"'>^g;;g;^  +  c.h,  .  oh 

(CH.).C.CO.CH,  ^  (CH>y"CO.K 

Both  of  these  reactions,  in  which  decomposition,  occurs  (the  splitting-off  of  ketone 
and  of  acid),  usually  take  place  simultaneously.  In  using  dilute  potash  or  caustic 
baryta,  the  ketone-decomposition  predominates,  whereas,  with  very  concentrated 
alcoholic  potash,  the  same  may  be  asserted  in  regard  to  the  acid -decomposition 
(J.  Wislicenus,  A.  190,  276).  The  splitting-off  of  ketone,  with  elimination  of  CO,, 
occurs  almost  exclusively  on  boiling  with  si2phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (I  part  acid 
and  2  parts  water). 

This  breaking-down  of  the  mono-  and  di-alkyl  acetoacetic  esters  is  the  basis  of  the 
application  of  these  bodies  in  the  production  of  mono-  and  dialkylic  acetones  (p.  210), 
as  well  as  mono-  and  dialkylic  acetic  acids. 

(2)  The  acetoacetic  esters  are  changed  by  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium 
amalgam)  into  the  corresponding  i9-oxy-acids  (p.  330) : 

CH,.CO.CH,.CO,.C,H5  +  H,+  H,0  =  CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CO,H  -f  C,Hj.OH. 
They  are  saponified  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Chlorine  and  bromine  produce  halogen  substitution  products  of  the  acetoacetic 
esters. 

(4)  PCI5  replaces  the  oxygen  of  the  /3-CO  group  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine.  The  chlo- 
ride ^  CH3 .  CCl, .  CH,  .  CO .  CI,  readily  splits  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  two 
chlor-CTotonic  acids  (p.  282). 

(5)  Orthoformic  ester  replaces  the  oxygen  of  the  /7-CO  group  by  two  ethoxy- 
groups.  The  product  is  /3-diethylbutyric  ester  which  readily  splits  off  alcohol  and 
yields  /3-ethoxycrotonic  ester  (see  zo,  p.  376). 
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(6)  Ammonia,  aDiIine,  hydrazine  and  phenylhydrazine,  acting  upon  acetoacetic 
ester,  produce  /?-amido-,  /?-aniIido-,  /^-bydrazido-,  atid  /9-phenylhydrazidocrotODic 
acid  (p.  363),  substances  which  easily  condense.  They  yield  semicarbazone  (A.  283, 
29)  with  semicarbazide. 

(7)  All  the  acetoacetic  esters  combine  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  esters  of  the 

corresponding  /?-isonitroso- fatty  acids.     When  these  are  set  free  from  their  salts  they 

split  off  water  and  pass  into  anhydrides  (p.  327) :    /9-  Oximido-buiyric  anhydride^ 

N O 

methyl-isoxazolon,         n  1    ,  melting  at  169-170^  (B.  28,  2731). 

CrijC .  CH  J .  CO 

(8)  Nitric  oxide  and  sodium  ethylate  change  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  into  the 
disodium  derivative  of  isonitramine  acetoacetic  ester  (6.  28,  2297)  : 

*?l5'co'>^"^'  +  *^°  +  C,H»ONa  =  SH^c6>C<Ni°'^'  +  C^Hi-OH. 

(9)  Nitrous  acid  changes  them  to  the  isonitroso-derivatives,  CH, .  CO.  C(N.- 
OH)  .  CO|R»  which  readily  break  up  into  isonitroso-acetone,  CO,  and  alcohols 
(see  below).  Nitrous  acid,  acting  upon  mono-alkylic  acetoacetic  esters,  displaces 
the  acetyl  group  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a-isonitroso- fatty  acids  (p.  371), 
whereas  the  free  monoalkylic  acetoacetic  esters,  under  like  treatment,  split  off  CO, 
and  yield  isonitroso-ketones  (p.  282). 

(10)  Diazomethane  converts  acetoacetic  ester  into  /}-methoxy-cis-crotonic  ester  (p. 
363)  (B.  28,  1626). 

(11)  Benzene  diazosalts  act  like  nitrous  acid  upon  acetoacetic  ester  (B.  21,  549; 
A.  247,  217). 

(12)  An  important  reaction  is  the  union  of  acetoacetic  ester  with  urea,  when  water 

NH— CO— NH 
is  elimmated  and  Methyluracil,  1  1      ,  is  formed.     This  is 

CH,  .  C  =:  CH  —  CO 

the  starting-out  substance  for  the  synthesis  of  uric  acid  (see  this). 

(13)  Amidines  convert  acetoacetic  ester  into  pyrimidine  compounds. 

NucletiS' synthetic  Reactions. 

(i)  Heated  alone,  acetoacetic  ester  is  changed  to  dehydracetic  acid  (see  this),  the 
d-lactone  of  an  unsaturated  d-oxy-diketone  carboxylic  acid. 

(2)  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  causes  acetoacetic  ester  to  pass  into  a  condensation 
product,  iso-dehydracetic  acid,  the  d-lactone  of  an  unsaturated  c(-oxy-dicarboxylic 
acid. 

(3)  Prussic  acid  unites  with  acetoacetic  ester,  forming  the  nitrile  of  a-methyl  malic 
ester. 

The  nucleus-synthetic  reactions  of  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  and 
copper  acetoacetic  ester  are  far  more  numerous. 

(4)  It  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  that  the  sodium  acetoacetic 
esters  could  be  applied  in  the  building-up  of  the  mono-  and  dialkylic 
acetoacetic  esters,  and  also,  therefore,  in  the  preparation  of  mono- 
and  dialkyl  acetones,  as  well  as  mono-  and  dialkylic  acetic  acids. 

(5)  Iodine  converts  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  into  dlaceto-succinic  ester, 

CH, .  CO .  CH .  CO,C,H, 
CH, .  CO .  CH  .  COjCjHj ' 

This  body  is  also  produced  in  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (B.  a8, 

R.  452). 

(6)  Chloroform  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  unite  to  oxyuvitic  acid,  C,H,(CH,)- 
(0k)(C0.H),. 
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Furthermore,  monochloracetone,  chlorcyanogen,  acid  haloids,  and 
monohalogen  substitution  products  of  mono-  and  dicarboxylic  esters 
react  with  sodium  acetoacetic  ester.  Copper  acetoacetic  ester  is 
most  advantageously  used  with  phosgene  (B.  zg,  19). 

When  acid  chlorides  act  upon  acetoacetic  ester  (this  action  has  been  most  carefully 
studied  with  benzoyl  chloride,  Claisen,  A.  291,  05,  no),  the  first  aey/,  as  a  rule, 
attaches  itself  to  the  carbon,  forming  a  C-monacyl  derivative ,  while  the  second  goes 
to  the  oxygen.  The  O-monacyl  derivatives  (the  /3-oxycrotonic  acid  compounds), 
isomeric  with  the  C-monacyl  derivatives  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  acetoacetic 
esters  with  acid  chlorides  and  pyridine  (private  communication  from  L.  Claisen): 

COjCjHjCH .  COR  COjCjHjC .  COR  CO,C,Hj .  CH 

CHjCO  CH, .  C .  O .  COR  CH,(!: .  O .  COR 

C-Acyl  DerivaUve  0,C-Diacyl  Derivative  O-Acyl  Derivative. 

CO  C,H    CfCO.R) 
Q-Diacyl  Derivatives^      '       * '    1       '     *,  are  not  produced  in  the  acylation  of 

Cxig .  CO 

acetoacetic  ester.     Chlorcarbonic  ester,  ordinarily  acting  like  the  many  related  acid 

chlorides,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule  given  in  the  preceding  lines,  for  when  it 

acts  upon  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  it  yields  0-acyl  derivatives  almost  exclusively. 

For  these  reasons  and  for  many  others  analogous  to  them,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 

C-sodium  formula,  CH, .  CO .  CHNa .  CO,C^H,,  or  the  O-sodium  formula,  CH, .  C- 

(ONa) :  CH .  CO,C,H^,  should  be  ascribed  to  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (compare 

p.  346). 

(7)  Aldehydes,  e.  g. ,  acetaldehyde,  and  acetoacetic  ester  unite  to  ethidene-mono- 
and  ethidene  bisacetoacetic  esters.  The  latter  y-diketones  especially  are  important, 
because  by  an  intramolecular  exit  of  water  from  CO  and  CH,  they  condense  to  keto- 
hydrobenzene  derivatives  (A.  a88,  323),  and  with  ammonia  yield  hydropyridine 
bodies. 

(8)  Acetoacetic  ester  condenses  similarly  with  orthoformic  ester  to  the  ethoxy> 
methylene  derivative  (C^HgO,) :  CHOC|H«,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
methylene  derivative  (C,H,0,)  :  CH  .  (C:,H,0,)  (B.  26,  2729). 

(9)  Resorcinol  and  acetoacetic  ester  condense  to  jS-methylumbelliferone  (B.  29, 

«794). 

Ethyl  Acetoacetic  Ester,  CH, .  CO  .  CH, .  CO, .  CjHj  =  C.- 
HioO,,  Acetoacetic  Ester,  boiling  at  181®  (760  mm.)  and  72^  (12  mm.), 
is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.0256  at  20^.  It  distib  over 
with  steam.  The  ester  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Ferric  chlo- 
ride colors  it  violet. 

Boiling  alkalies  or  acids  convert  the  ester  into  acetone,  carbon 
dioxide  and  alcohol.  In  addition  to  its  formation  by  the  action  of 
sodium  or  sodium  ethylate  upon  ethyl  acetic  ester,  it  results  by  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  acetone  dicarbonic  ester  (see  this),  CO,C,H,CH,- 
COCH,CO,C,H,. 

The  sodium  salt,  CH,COCHNaCO,(LH.  or  CH,(CONa)  i  CHCO,C,H„  crystal- 
lizes in  long  needles.  The  copper  salt^  (^,H,0,),Cu,  b  produced  when  a  copper  ace- 
tate solution  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetoacetic  ester  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  added. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  /9-ketonic  esters :  Methyl  Acetoacetic 

3a 
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Ester,  boiling  at  1690  (760  mm.).  Methyl  Acetoacetic  Methyl  Ester,  CH,COCH- 
(CH,)CO,CH.,  boils  at  177° ;  the  ethyl  ester  at  1870 ;  Ethyl  Acetoacetic  Methyl  Ester, 
CH,.CO.CH(C,Hg)CO,CH„  boiling  at  I90<> ;  eihyl  ester  at  I980.  Dimethyl 
Acetoacetic  Ester,  CH,COC(CH,),CO/:,Hj,  boils  at  1840.  Diethyl  Acetoacetic  Ester 
boils  at  2l8<>.  nProfyl  Acetoacetic  Ester  boils  at  2o8<'.  Meihyl  Ethyl  Acetoacetic 
Ester  boils  at  198®.  Propionyl  Propionic  Ester,  Methyl  Propionyl  Acetic  Ester, 
CH,CH,COCH(CH,).  COjCjHj,  boUs  at  I96<». 

^-DiethoxybuiyHc  Acid,  CH, .  C(0 .  CjHjjjCHjCO.H,  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which 
decomposes  on  the  application  of  heat  into  CO,  and  acetone  ortho-ethyl  ether 
fp.  219).  Its  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  means  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  from 
J3^diethoxy-butyric  ester,  CH,.  C(0.  C,H5),CH,CO,C,H5,  the  product  of  the  trans- 
position of  acetoacetic  ester  and  ortho-formic  ester  (B.  29,  1006).  /^-Diethoxybntyric 
ester  decomposes  upon  distillation  into  alcohol  and  ^-ethoxycrotonic  ester  (p.  363). 
P-Dithioethyl-butyric  Ester,  CH,C(SC,H5),CH,CO,CjH5,  see  B.  19,  2810;  29, 1648. 


Derivatives  of  the  /7-Ketonic  Acids,  containing  Nitrogen. 

1.  Amides.  Ammonia  converts  acetoacetic  esters  into  /3-Amidocrotonic  Esters, 
while  the  monomethyl-  and  monoethyl-acetoacetic  ester,  with  the  same  reagent^  yield 
the  amides : 

Methyl  Acetoacetamide,  CH, .  CO .  CH(CH,)CO .  NH„  melting  at  73®;  Ethyl 
Acetoacetamide,  melting  at  96°  (A.  257,  243). 

2.  Cyanacetone,  Acetoacetic  Nitrile,  CH,.  CO  .  CH, .  CN,  boiling  at  120  to  125^, 
results  from  the  interaction  of  chloracetone  and  potassium  cyanide  (B.  25, 2679) ;  from 
imldoacetonitrile  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from  a-methyl  isoxazole  (p.  327). 

3.  Imidoacetoacetic  Nitrite,  CHj.  C(:  NH)CH,  CN,  melting  at  52°,  is  produced 
by  the  polymerization  of  acetonitrile  with  metallic  sodium  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  52,  81). 

For  the  action  of  aniline,  hydrazine,  phenylhydracine  and semi-carbazide,  hydroxyl- 
amine.  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  diazomethane,  benzene  diazosalts,  urea  and  amidines 
upon  /3-ketonic  esters,  compare  the  reactions  5-12,  pp.  375,  376. 

4.  Dinitrocaproic  Acid^  a- Dimethyl -/3-dinitrobutyric  Acid,  CH3 .  C(NO,), .  C- 
(CH*),CO,H,  melts  with  decomposition  at  215°  C.  It  results  from  the  prolonged 
boiling  of  camphor  with  nitric  acid  (B.  a6,  3051). 

Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  the  /9-Ketonic  Esters. 

Chlorine  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  sulphuryl  chloride  acting  upon  acetoacetic 
ester  replaces  the  hydrogen  atoms  both  of  the  CH,  and  CH,  groups  by  chlorine. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  CH,  group  is  Brst  substituted,  but  in  the  case  of  bromine  the 
substitution  begins  with  the  CH,  group  (A.  278*  61). 

o-Chlor-acetoacetic  Ester,  CH, .  CO .  CHCl .  CO, .  CjH^,  with  a  very  pene- 
trating odor,  boils  at  109®  (10  mmj. 

a-Brom-acetoacetic  Ester,  CH,.  CO.CHBr.  CO,.  C,Hj,  boils  at  90<>-zoo<» 
(20  mm.).  It  is  formed  when  bromine  acts  upon  copper  acetoacetic  ester.  HBr 
gradually  (B.  27,  3168)  changes  it  to  ^^-brom-acetoacetic  ester,  CH,Br.CO.  CH,  .  - 
C0,C,H5,  melting  at  125^'  (&-10  mm.)  fB.  29,  1042). 

The  constitution  of  these  two  bodies  has  been  established  by  condensing  them  with 
thiourea  to  the  corresponding  thiazole  derivatives. 

oa-Dichlor-acetoacetic  Ester,  CH, .  CO .  CCL.  CO, .  C,H^,  is  a  pungent-smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  205^.  Heated  with  HCl  it  decomposes  into  o-dichloracetone, 
CH, .  CO .  CHCl,,  alcohol  and  CO, ;  with  alkalies  it  yields  acetic  and  dichloracetic 
acids.  OA-Dibrom-acetoacetic  Ester  is  a  liquid.  It  yields  a  dioxime,  CH,C(NOH)- 
C(NOH)CO,C,H,,  melting  at  1420.  ay-Dibrom-acetoacetic  Ester,  CH,Br.CO.- 
CHBr.  COjCjHj,  melts  at  45-49®. 

Bromine  converts  the  mono-alkylic  acetoacetic  esters  into  monobrom-  and  dibrom- 
derivatives.  According  to  Demarpay  (B.  13,  1479,  1870)  the  monohrom-bodies, 
when  heated  alone  or  with  water,  split  off  ethyl  bromide  and  yield  peculiar  acids ; 
thus,  brom-methyl  acetoacetic  ester  gave  Tetrinic  Acid  or  Methyl  Tetronic  Acid, 
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while  bromethyl  acetoacetic  ester  3rielded  PetUinic  Acid  or  EthylUtronie  Acid  (L. 
Wolff,  A.  agz,  226) : 

CO.CHjBr  -C,HtBr  COCH,  C(OH)CH, 

CH, .  in . CO . o .  CjHj  ^ CH, .  in .  co^  ^^  ch, . in — co-^ 

Tetrlnic  Acid  »  Methyl-tetronic  Acid. 

These  acids  will  be  discussed  later  as  lactones  of  oxy-lcetonic  acids,  together  with 
the  oxidation  products  of  triacid  alcohols. 

The  dibrom-derivativcs  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  yield  oxy-tetrinic  acid,  oxy- 
pentinic  acid,  etc.  Gorbow  (B.  21,  R.  180^  found  them  to  be  homologues  of  fumaric 
acid.  Oxy-tetrinic  add  is  mesaconic  acid  (see  this) ;  while  oxypentinic  acid  is  ethyl 
fumaric  acid  (see  this),  etc. 

T'-Ketonic  Acids. 

These  aqids  are  distinguished  from  the  acids  of  the  /9-variety  by  the 
fact  that  when  heated  they  do  not  yield  CO,,  but  split  off  water  and 
pass  into  unsaturated  ^-lactones.  They  form  y'-oxyacids  on  reduction, 
which  readily  pass  into  saturated  ^-lactones.  An  interesting  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  they  yield  remarkably  well  crystallized  acetyl  deriva- 
tives when  treated  with  acetic  anhydride.  This  reaction,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  unsaturated  ^^-lactones,  on  distillation,  argue  for  the 
view  that  the  /^-ketonic  acids  are  /'-oxylacton^ : 

CHfCCCHfCHi  CH».^(OH).CHt.CHf       CHsCOO    O CO  CHt.2:CH.CH| 

Y    ^        I  or  I  I     ^  \/  \    >.  I  I 

COOH  6 CO  CH,.C.CH,.CH|  O CO. 

Lsevulinic  Add  Acetyl-leevulinic  A-Ansrelica 

Add  Lactone. 

Lsevulinic  Acid,  )?■  Aceto-propionic  Acid,  CsHtO,  =  CH, .  - 

CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  or  CH, .  c'(OH)  .  CH, .  CH,COol,  melts  at 
32.5**;  boils  at  144**  (12  mm,),  239®  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  when 
slight  decomposition  ensues.  ^-Ketov^leric  Acid,  or  ^^-Oxovaleric 
Acid  [4-Pentanon  Acid]  is  isomeric  with  methyl  acetoacetic  acid, 
which  may  be  designated  a-aceto-propionic  acid.  Lsevulinic  acid 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hexoses  (see  these)  on  boiling  them  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  more  easily  obtained 
from  laevulose — Whence  the  name — than  from  dextrose.  It  is  prepared 
on  heating  cane-sugar  or  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  19,  707, 
2572;  ao,  17.75;  ^*  ^^7»  99)'  ^^^  constitution  is  evident  from  its 
indirect  synthesis:  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  and  chloracetic  ester 
yield  aceto-succinic  ester,  which,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 
baryta  water,  loses  CO,  and  passes  into  laevulinic  acid  (Conrad,  A. 
188,  223) : 

CH,.CO.CHNa      cich,co,C|H|       CH«.CO.CH.CH,.CO/::,H»     HCi     CH^OCHflCH,CO|H 


CQiCaHA  C 


>- 


QiCiH,  COAHft  CO, 
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It  is  furthermore  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  H^O*  upon 

CO,H  O CO 

methyl-glutolactonic  acid,        x/       i     ^  ^y  ^^^    oxidation    of  its 

Ccig— C-OxijCH| 
corresponding  /9-acetopropyl  alcohol  (p.  318),  and  by  the  oxidation  of 
methyl  heptenone  (p.  221),  of  linalol  and  geraniol,  two  bodies  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  olefine  terpenes. 

Laevulinic  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  sustains  the  following  transformations:  (i)  By  slow  distillation 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  it  breaks  down  into  water  and  a-  and  p- 
angelica  lactones  (p.  362).  (2)  When  heated  to  150-200^  with  hydri- 
odic  acid  and  phosphorus,  laevulinic  acid  is  changed  to  n-valeric  acid. 
(3)  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  sodium  ^^-oxyvalerate  is  pro- 
duced. The  acid  liberated  from  this  becomes  ;'-valerolactone.  (4) 
Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  laevulLnic  acid  partly  into  acetic  and 
malonic  acid  and  partly  into  succinic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

!5)  BromiDe  cooTeits  the  add  into  sabstitntion  products,  p.  381. 
6)  Iodic  acid  changes  it  to  hi-iodo-tuetacrylu  and,    (7)  P,S,  converts  it  into  thioi^ 
iene,  C^H^S .  CH,.     For  the  behavior  of  Isevulinic  acid  with  hydroxylamine  and 
phenylhydrazine  consult  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  nitrogen  derivatives  of  the 
7-ketonic  acids. 

NucUuS'synthetic  Reactions  :  (8)  Prussic  add  and  Isevnlinic  add  yield  the  nitrile 

of  lactonic  add:  CH,  .  C(CN)CH, .  CH,COO,  see  methyl  oxyglataric  add.  (9^ 
Benzaldehyde  and  laevulinic  acid  condense  in  add  solution  to  fi-bental-lavuiinic  acid^ 
and  in  alkaline  solution  to  d-benzal-ktuulinic  acid  (A.  258,  129 ;  B.  a6,  349). 

Lsvulinic  Acid  Derivatives The  calcium  salty  (CsHfO,),Ca  -f  2H,0.    The 

silver  salt,  CtHfOgAg,  is  a  characteristic,  crystalline  precipitate,  dissolving  in  water 
with  difficulty.  The  methyl  ester,  CgH,(CH,)0„  boils  at  191^,  the  ethyl  ester  at 
200**. 

CH.COO.       ^O .  CXD      . 

Acetyl  Lcezmlinic  Acid,  y-Acetoxyl-y-valerolactone,  \<^X3     Xu  »  ** 

particularly  noteworthy.  It  melts  at  78^,  and  is  formed  from  Isevulinic  acid  and 
acetic  anhydride ;  from  silver  laevulinate  and  acetyl  chloride ;  from  Isevulinic  chloride 
and  silver  acetate,  as  well  as  from  a- angelica  lactone  and  acetic  acid.  The  last 
method  of  formation,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a-  and  )3-angeIica  lactone  by  aceto- 
laevulinic  acid  are  most  easily  understood  upon  the  assumption  that  the  constitution 
is  really  as  indicated  in  the  formula  shown  above  (A.  256,  314). 

Lavulinic  Chloride,  y-Chlorvalerolactone,  CH, .  CO .  CH,  .  CH,.  COO,  boiling 
at  80^  (15  mm.),  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  HCl  to  a-angelica  lactone,  and  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  Isevulinic  acid  (A.  256,  354).     Lavulinamide^ 

y-Amidovalerolactone,  CH, .  C(NH,)  .  CH, .  CH,COO,  has  been  obtained  from 
laevulinic  ester,  and  from  a-angelica  lactone  and  ammonia  (A.  229,  249). 

Homologous  Laevulinic  Acids  are  obtained  from  the  homologues  of  aceto- 
succinic  ester : 

P-Methyl-lcevulinic  Acid,  /?- A ccto -butyric  Acid ,  CH, .  CO .  CH<^J|»    ^  jj 

boils  at  242^  and  melts  at  — 12°. 

CH 
a-Methyl'lcBvulinic    Add,  /S-Aceto-isobutyric    Acid,    CH, .CO.  ^ti*!>CH.- 

CO.H,  boils  at  2480.  a- Ethyl  Lavulinic  Add,  CAJZO  .Q^f;^{f:^^.  CO fi^ 
boils  at  250-252^. 
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Mesiimic  Acid,  o-Dimcthyl  kevulinic  acid,  CH, .  CO .  CH,C(CH,),CO,H, 
melting  at  74®  and  boiling  at  138**  (15  mm.),  resnlts  when  the  addition  product  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mesityl  oxide  is  treated  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  the  nitrile 
then  saponified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  247, 99),  as  well  as  by  heating  mesitylenic 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  25,  R.  905).  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  mesitonic  acid  to 
dimethyl  malonic  acid. 

6'Dimethyl  Lavuiinic  Acid,  (CH,),CH .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  melting  at  40», 
is  produced  when  sodium  malonic  ester,  from  the  transposition  product  of  7-brom- 
dimethyl  acetoacetic  ester,  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (B.  30,  864). 

Homohgvulinic  Acid,  d-methyl  laevulinic  acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H, 
melting  at  32^,  is  obtained,  together  with  an  oxycaprolactone,  from  ^X'^ibromcaproic 
acid  (A.  268,  69). 

6'Dimethyl  Lavulinie  Acid,  (CH,),CH .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,  H,  melting  iat  41^, 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  soida  solution  upon  isoheptenic  dibromide  (p.  284)  (A. 
a«8, 183). 

Halogen  7-Ketonic  Acids a-Brom-lavulinic  Acid,  CH.CO.CH,.CHBr.CO,H, 

melting  at  79*^,  is  produced  when  HBr  acts  upon  /9-acetoacrylic  acid.  Boiling  water 
concerts  it  into  a-hydroxy-laevulinic  acid  (see  this). 

/3-Bromlsevulinic  Acid,  CH, .  CO .  CHBr .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts  at  59^',  and  is  pro- 
duced in  the  bromination  of  Isevulinic  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  water  upon 
the  addition  produa  of  bromine  and  a-angelica  lactone.  Warming  with  sodium 
hydroxide  converts  the  /3-bromlaevulinic  acid  into  a-hydroxy-laeruTinic  acid  and 
^-aceto-acrylic  acid.  Aniline  converts  brom-lsevulinic  acid  into  Py-2.3-dimethyl-indol 
(B.  21,  3360),  while  ammonia  changes  it  to  tetramethylpyrazine. 

a^'Dibrom-ktvulinic  Acid,  CH,. CO.  CHBr.  CHBr.  CO, H,  melting  at  Io8^  ia 
prepared  from /3-acetacrylic  acid  and  Br,,  fid- Dibrom-lcnmiinic  Acid,  CH,Br .  CO.- 
CHBr.  CH,.  CO,H,  melting  at  I14-I15®, is  produced  in  the  bromination  of  Isevu- 
linic  acid.  It  yields  diacetvl  (p.  322)  and  glyoxyl  propionic  acid,  HOC .  CO .  CH,  - 
CH, .  CO,H,  when  it  is  boiled  with  water.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
dibrom-dinitromethane  and  monobrom-succinic  acid,  while  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  yields  two  isomeric  dibrom-diketo-R-pentenes. 

Nitrogen  Derivativet  of  the  >'-Ketonic  Acids. 

(1)  Lavuiinamide,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CONH,  or  CH,d(NH,)CH, .  CH, .  - 


COO,  melts  at  107^  (A.  229,  260). 

(2)  Action  of  Hydrazine,  NH. .  NH, :  Lavuiinic  Hydratide,  CH, .  CO .  CH,  .  - 
CH,.CO.  NH.  NH„  melts  at  82<».  On  the  application  of  heat  it  passes  into  a 
lactazam  (p.  363) :     ^-Methyl ^ridauolon,  y Methyl pyridoMinoni,  CH,.  (C  =  N.  - 

NH)CH,  .  CH,  .  CO,  melU  at  94°  (B.  26,  408 ;  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  50,  522). 

(3)  Action  0/  Phenylhydratine,  NH,  .  NH .  C^H^ :  The  first  product  is  a  hydra- 
sone,  which  yields  a  lactazam  when  heated.  Lavuiinic  Pkenylhydratone,  CH,C(^ 
N  .  NHC,H^)CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,   melts  at   Io8«.      yMethyl-n-pkenyl  pyridanolon, 

CH, .  C( :  N  .  NC,H4)CH, .  CH,CO,  melts  at  8i<>  (A.  253.  44).     When  fused  with 

X^H,.CO,H 
zinc  chloride  it  becomes  dimethyl  indol -acetic  acid,  C,H.^      7C .  CH,        •   Phenyl- 

\nA:h, 

hydrazone-mesUonic  Acid,  Phenylhydrazone-a-dimethyl  Isevulintc  Acid,  CH,C(N:- 
NHC;Hj)CH,  .  C(CH,),CO,H,  melts  at  121.5^        3- Methyl- i<Umethyl-n-phenyl 

pyridazolon,  CH,C( :  NNC,H5)CH,C(CH,),C0,  melts  at  84**  (A.  247,  105). 

(4)  Action  0/  Ifydroxylamine  :   Lavuiinic  C^jriW,  CH,C(NOH)CH,CH,CO^H, 

melts  at  95^  (B.  25,  1930).     Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  re-arranges  thb  oxime  into 

CH, .  CO 
succinmethylimide,    1  >NCH,. 
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(f-Ketonic  Acids. 

Such  acidf  have  been  prepared  from  acetyl  glutaric  acids  (see  these)  bj  the 
splitting-off  of  CO..     On  reduction  tbej  yield  d-lactones  (p.  318). 

y-Accto-butync  Acid,  CH,.  CO.  CH,.  CH,.CH,.  CO,H,  melts  at  13®  and 
boils  at  275°.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  a  salt  of  d-oxycaproic  acid,  which 
yields  a  <5- lactone  (A.  2x6,  127). 

It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  7-acetobutyl  alcohol  Tp.  318)  and  dihydrore* 
sorcinol  by  baryta  water.     Sodium  ethylate  changes  it  back  mto  dihydroresorcinol. 

y-Ethyly- Acetyl  Butyric  Acid,  CH,.  CO .  CH(C,H5)CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  boils  at 
1730  (10  mm. ) ;  at  28o*>  (760  mm.).  Butyrobutync  Acid,  CH, .  CH,  .CH, .  CO .  - 
CH|.  CH| .  CH, .  CO,H,  from  conine,  melts  at  34^. 

Certain  higher  ketonic  acids  have  been  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  hydroaromatic 
compounds  of  the  terpene  group,  and  are  important  in  determining  the  constitution 
of  the  latter.  Other  ketonic  acids  result  from  the  hydrolysis  of  acetylene  carboxylic 
acids  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  case  in  point  is  lo- Kctostearic  Acid^ 
from  stearolic  acid  (p.  287),  which  is  produced  on  treating  oleic  and  elatdic  di- 
bromides  with  alcoholic  potash.  See  oleic  acid  (p.  285)  for  the  value  of  these 
ketonic  acids  in  determining  the  constitution  of  the  olefine  and  acetylene  carbonic 
acids,  which  are  closely  related  to  them. 

^•Tsopropyl  hcptan-2-on  Acid,  /3-isopropyl-(5-acetyl  valeric  acid,  CH, .  CO  .  CH,  .- 
CH,CH(C,Hf)CH,CO,H,  from  tetrahydrocarvone,  melts  at  40<*  and  boils  at  192^ 
(20  mm.).  2-6- Dimethyl  octan-j-on  Acid,  /9- methyl  J-isobutyl  valeric  acid,  CH, .  - 
CH(CH,)  .  CO .  CH, .  CH,CH(CH.)CH,CO,H,  from  mcnthone,  boils  at  i86«»  (ao 
mm.).     t/ndecanoHU  Acid,  CH, .  CO(CH,),CO,H(?),  from  undecolic  acid,  melts  at 

49**- 

lo- JTetostearic  Acid,  lO-Oxostearic  acid,  CH,[CH,],CO(CH,\ .  CO,H,  melts  at 

76^.     It  is  obtained  from  stearolic  acid  (p.  287)  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.     Consult  oleic  acid,  page  285,  for  the  decomposition  of  its  oxime. 

^-Ketoitearic  Acid,  CH,rCH,j8C0rCHJ^C0,H,  melts  at  83<».  It  is  obtained 
from  chlorketostearic  acid  (B.  29,  800),  a  transposition  product  of  ricinoleic  acid 
(p.  286). 


B.  UNSATURATED  KETONIC  ACIDS.    OLBPINE  KETONIC  ACIDS. 

j9-Ketonic  Acids: 

CO   CH 
Ethidene  Aceto-acetic  Ester,  CH,.  CH : C<^q  V^u'>  results  from  the  action 

of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  aldehyde  and  acetoacetic  ester.  It  boils  at  211^  (A.  szS, 
172;  B.  20,  172). 

y- Ketonic  Acids : 

0-Aceto-aciylic  Acid,  CH,.  CO.  CH :  CH.CO.H,  is  derived  together  with  jS- 
hydroxylaevulinic  acid  from  /S-bromlsevulinic  acid  and  also  from  chloraleuetone  upon 
digestion  with  a  soda  solution.  It  melts  at  125°  C.  It  combines  with  HBr  and 
with  bromine,  forming  a/3-dibrom-laevulinic  acid,  and  a-bromlaevulinic  acid  (A. 
264. 234V 

/3Trichlor-acetoacrylic     Acid,     CO, .  CO .  CH  :  CH .  CO,H,     or     CO,.- 

C(OH)CH  :  CHCOO,  TrichlarphenomaKc  Add,  It  is  obtained  from  bensene  by 
the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sulphuric  acid  (A.  223,  1 70;  239,  176).  It 
melts  at  131*^.  It  breaks  up  into  chloroform  and  maletc  acid  when  boiled  with  barium 
hydroxide. 


It  yields    acetyl    trichlorphenomalic    acid,  CCl,C(OCOCH,.)CH:  CH 


,C(OCOCH,.  )CH :  CH .  COO, 
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melting  at  86^  (A.  254,  152),  when  treated  with  acetic  anhydride.  Perchloracetyl 
Acrylic  Acid,  CO, .  COCCI :  CCl .  CO,H,  melting  at  83-84«  (B.  26,  5ii)»  and  other 
chlorinated  acetyl-acrylic,  and  acetyl  methyl  acrylic  acids  (B.  26,  1670),  are  formed 
from  the  decomposition  of  benzene  derivatives  which  have  previously  been  chlorin- 
ated.   

p-Aceiyi-dibromacrylic  Acid,  CH, .  COCBr  :  CBr .  CCX)H,  or  CH,  .  C(OH)CBr  : 

CBrCOO,  melting  at  78^,  results  upon  treating  a  tribromthiotolene  with  nitric 
acid.  Its  remarkably  low  conductivity  bespeaks  its  lactone  formula  (B.  24,  77 ; 
26,  R.  16). 

d-Ketonic  Acids. — Chlorinated  (9-ketonic  acids  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ketochlorides  of  resorcinol  and  orcinol,  e.  g.,  trichloracetvl-trichlorcrotonic  acid, 
CCl, .  CO .  CQ :  CH .  CCl, .  CO,H,  see  B.  26,  317,  504,  1666. 


CARBONIC  ACID  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

The  acid  only  exists  in  its  salts  and  esters,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  oxyformic  acid,  HO.  CO.  OH.  Its  symmetrical  structure  dis- 
tinguishes it,  however,  from  the  other  oxy-acids  containing  three 
atoms  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  weak  dibasic  acid  and  constitutes  the 
transition  to  the  true  dibasic  dicarboxylic  acids — hence  it  will  be 
treated  separately. 

On  attempting  to  liberate  the  hydrated  acid  from  carbonates  by  a 
stronger  acid,  it  breaks  down,  as  almost  always  happens,  when  two 
hydroxy  1  groups  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  A  molecule 
of  water  separates,  and  carbon  dioxide,  COi,  the  anhydride  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  set  free.  The  carbonates  recall  the  sulphites  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  carbon  dioxide  reminds  us  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous 
anhydride. 

Every  carbon  compound,  containing  an  atom  of  carbon  in  double 
union  with  an  oxygen  atom,  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  a 
dihydroxyl  body  corresponding  to  it.  The  hydrate  formula,  C  =  O- 
(OH),,  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  viewed  as  the  formula  of  an  anhydride 
of  the  compound  C(0H)4.  Of  course  a  compound  of  this  form  will 
be  as  unstable  as  orthoformic  acid,  HC(OH)s  (p.  224).  However, 
esters  derived  from  the  formula  C(0H)4,  can  actually  be  prepared ; 
they  are  the  orihocarbonic  esters.  In  a  broader  sense^  all  methane 
derivatives,  in  which  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by 
four  univalent  elements  or  residues,  must  be  considered  as  derivatives 
of  orthocarbonic  acid,  e,  g,^  tetrachlor-,  tetrabrom-,  tetra-iodo-,  and 
tetrafluormethane.  From  this  point  of  view  tetrachlormethane  is  the 
chloride  of  orthocarbonic  acid.  These  compounds,  together  with 
chloropicrin,  CClaNO,,  bromopicrin,  CBr,NO„  brom-nitroform,  CBr- 
(N0,)„  and  tetranitromethane,  C(N0,)4,  will  be  discussed  later  as 
derivatives  of  orthocarbonic  acid.  The  carbon  tetramide  is  not 
known.  Ammonia  appears  most  frequently  in  the  reactions  where  it 
might  well  be  expected,  and  also  guanidine,  which  sustains  the  same 
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relation  to  the  hypothetical  carbon  tetramide — the  amide  of  ortho- 
carbonic  acid,  as  metacarbonic  acid  bears  to  the  ortho-acid : 

Orthocarbonic  Acid,  Metacarbonic  Acid,  Carbon  Dioxide. 

Does  not  exist  Does  not  exist  Carbonic  Acid  Anbyaride. 

Amide  of  OrtbocarDonic  Add,  Guanidine. 

Does  not  exist 

Carbon  Monoxide,  CO,  the  first  oxidation  product  of  carbon, 
was  described  immediately  after  formic  acid. 

Carbon  Dioxide,  CO,,  is  the  final  combustion  product  of  carbon. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  carbon  of  every  organic  substance 
will  be  converted  into  it.  Carbon  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
carbon  derivatives  is  determined  in  the  form  of  CO,. 

Several  methods  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  are 

especially  important  in  organic  chemistry,  m^y  be  mentioned  here. 

Carbonic  acid  is  developed  from  fermentable  sugars  in  the  alcoholic 

fermentation  process  (p.  119).     Carbonic  acid  is  readily  formed  by 

the  oxidation  of  formic  acid  (p.  224),  into  which  it  can  be  converted 

by  reduction  (B.  a8,  R.  458).     Carbon  dioxide  can  be  withdrawn 

from  the  carbonic  acids,  /.  ^.,  from  the  acids  containing  carboxyl, 

/OH 
— C/^    ,  when  hydrogen  will  enter  where  the  carboxyl  group  was 

first  attached.  Those  polycarbonic  acids,  containing  two  carboxyl 
groups  in  union  with  each  other,  or  two  and  more  carboxyls  linked 
to  the  same  carbon  atom,  readily  part  with  carbon  dioxide  on  the 
application  of  heat.  In  the  latter  case  carboxylic  acids  result,  in 
which  each  carboxyl  remaining  over  is  attached  to  a  particular  carbon 
atom,  e,g.: 

Malonic  Acid,  CH,<^q«2 >  CO,  and  CH, .  CO,H. 

The  /9-ketonic  acids  deport  themselves  similarly  (p.  371),  e.g. : 

Acctoacctic  Acid,  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CO,H ^  CO,  and  CH, .  CO .  CH,. 

Monocarboxylic  acids  or  their  alkali  salts  can  be  deprived  of  CO, 
upon  heating  them  with  NaOH,  when  it  disappears  as  CO,Na,  (p.  81): 

CH, .  CO,Na  +  NaOH  =  CO,Na,  +  CH^. 

The  electric  current  acting  upon  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkali 
salts  of  carboxylic  acids  splits  off  carbon  dioxide  (p.  83),  e.  g.: 

+ 
2CH,.C0,K ^CH^CfVf'2C^and2K. 
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The  calcium  salts  of  many  carboxylic  acids  are  decomposed  by  heat 
with  the  production  of  calcium  carbonate  and  ketones  (p.  i88),  e.g.: 

(CH,CO,),Ca -^  COjCa  +  CH, .  CO .  CH,. 

These  and  similar  reactions,  in  which  CO,  is  easily  split  off  from 
organic  compounds,  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  production  of 
the  different  classes  of  compounds.  In  contrast  to  the  splitting-off  of 
COs  in  certain  reactions  we  have  its  absorption  by  certain  organic 
alksdi  derivatives:  nucleus-syntheses,  in  which  carboxylic  acids  are 
produced: 

CHjNa  +  CO,  =  CH, .  CO,Na  (p.  240). 

q,HjONa  +  CO,  =  C,H^<Q^«^*  (compare  salicylic  acid). 

Esters  of  Metacarbonic  Acid,  or  ordinary  Carbonic  Acid. 
T\i^  primary  esters  of  carbonic  acid  are  not  stable  in  a  free  con- 
dition. 

Dumas  and  Peligot  obtained  the  barium  salt  of  methyl  carbonic  acid  on  conduct- 
ing carbonic  acid  into  a  methyl  alcohol  solution  of  anhydrous  baryta  (A.  35,  283). 

The  potassium  salt  of  Ethyl  Carbonic  Acid,  ^0<q^^    ^,  separates  in  pearly 

scales  on  adding  CO,  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  alcoholate.     Water 
decomposes  it  into  potassiimi  carbonate  and  alcohol. 

The  neutral  esters  appear  (i)  when  the  alkyl  iodides  act  on  silver 
carbonate : 

COjAg,  +  2C,H  J  =  CO,(C,Hj),  +  2AgI ; 

also  (2)  by  treating  esters  of  chlorformic  acid  with  alconols,  whereby 
mixed  esters  may  also  be  obtained : 

CO<8'.  CH,  +  C.H.  •  OH  =  CX)<0 :  ^»  +  HQ. 

Methyl-ethyl  Carbonate. 

It  is  also  true,  that,  with  application  of  heat,  the  higher  alcohols  are  able  to  expel 
the  lower  alcohols  from  the  mixed  esters : 

Methyl  Ethyl  Ester  Diethyl  Ester. 

Hence,  to  obtain  the  mixed  ester,  the  reaction  must  occur  at  a  lower  temperature. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  product,  it  is  immaterial  as  to  what  order  is  pursued 
in  introducing  the  alkyl  groups,  i.  ^.,  whether  proceeding  from  chlorformic  ester,  we 
let  ethyl  alcohol  act  upon  it,  or  reverse  the  case,  letting  methyl  alcohol  act  upon  ethyl 
chlorformic  ester ;  the  same  methyl  ethyl  carbonic  acid  results  in  each  case  (B.  13, 
241 7).  This  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  like  valence  of  the  carbon  affinities, 
already  proved  by  numerous  experiments  made  with  that  direct  object  (with  the  mixed 
ketones)  in  view. 

The  neutral  carbonic  esters  are  ethereal  smelling  liquids,  dissolving 
readily  in  water.     Excepting  dimethyl  and  the  methyl-ethyl  ester,  all 

33 
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are  lighter  than  water.  With  ammonia  they  first  yield  carbamic  esters 
and  then  urea.  When  they  are  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
an  alkyl  group  is  eliminated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  esters  this 
is  always  the  lower  one,  while  the  chlorformic  esters  constitute  the 
product : 

^o<o: cS.  +  Kn.=cx)<:^  ^H^  +  pa,o  +  CH,a. 

Methyl  Cmrbonic  Ester,  CO,(CH,),,  is  produced  from  chlorfonnic  ester  bj  heet- 

ing  with  lead  oxide.     It  boils  at  9i<'.    The  methyl  ethyl  ester,  CO,<^%  ,  boils 

at  I09<».  The  ethyl  ester,  C0,(C,H5)„  is  obtained  from  ethyl  oxalate,  Cfi^{d,H^)^ 
on  warming  with  sodiam  or  sodium  ethylate  (with  evolution  of  CO,).  It  boils  at 
126®.    The  methyl prtpl  ester,  CO,(CH,)(C,Hj),  boils  at  I3I*>. 

The  ethylene  ester,  COgCiH^,  glycol  carbonate,  obtained  from  glycol  and  00C1,» 
melts  at  39^  and  boils  at  236®. 

Derivatives  of  Orthocarbonic  Acid  (p.  383). 

Orthocarbonic  £ster,X:{0.  C^U^\  (1864  Bassett,  A.  13a,  54),  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ether  of  the  tetrahydric  alcohol  or  normal  carbonic  acid,  C(0H)4.  It  is  produced 
when  sodium  ethylate  acts  on  chloropicrin  : 

Ca,(NO,)  +  4C,H, .  ONa  =  C(0 .  CjH,)^  -f-  3Naa  +  NO,Na. 

It  is  a  liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor,  and  boils  at  158-159^.  When  heated  with 
ammonia  it  yields  guanidine  and  alcohol. 

The  ^o/yl  ester,  C(0.C,Hy)4,  boils  at  224^,  the  isobutyl  ester  at  250^',  and  it 
seems  the  methyl  ester  can  not  be  prepared  (A.  205,  254). 

The  tetrahalogen  substitution  products  of  methane  appear  to  be 
the  halides  corresponding  to  orthocarbonic  acid.  They  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  orthocarbonic  esters  that  chloroform,  bromoform  and 
iodoform  sustain  to  the  orthoformic  esters.  However,  the  ortho- 
carbonic acid  esters  have  not  yet  been  prepared  from  the  tetrahalogen 
substitution  products  of  methane.  Several  nitrohalogen  methanes 
and  tetranitro-methane  will  be  described  here. 

Methane  Tetrahalogen  Substitution  Products  : 

Tetrafluor methane.  Carbon  Tetrafluoride,  CF^,  is  a  colorless  gas,  condensable  by 
pressure.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  body  belongs  to  that  small  class  of  carbon 
derivatives  which  can  be  directly  prepared  from  the  elements.  Finely  divided 
carbon,  e.  g, ,  lamp  black,  combines  directly  with  fluorine,  with  production  of  light 
and  heat,  and  yields  CF4. 

Tetrachlormethane  or  Carbon  Tetrachloride,  CCI4,  is 
formed  (i)  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloroform  in  sunlight,  or 
upon  the  addition  of  iodine,  and  (2)  by  action  of  CI  upon  CS|  at 
20-40°,  C,Cl4  and  C,Cl«  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (B.  27,  3160); 
(3)  upon  heating  CS,  with  S,Cl,  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  iron :  CS,  +  2S,C1,  =  CCI4  +  6S  (D.  R.  P.  72999). 

It  is  a  pleasant-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  76°.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1. 631  at  0°.  At  — 30°  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  many  substances,  and  is  made  upon  a  technical 
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scale.    Heated  with  alcoholic  KOH,  it  decomposes  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

Ca^  +  6KOH  =  K,CO,  +  3H,0  +  4Ka. 

CQ4  sustains  the  same  relation  to  carbonic  acid  that  chloroform  does  to  fonnic  acid. 

When  the  vapors  are  conducted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  decomposition  occurs; 
C,Q4  and  C,C]g  are  produced. 

This  is  an  interesting  reaction  because,  as  we  learned  under  acetic  acid  fp.  274),  it 
plays  a  part  in  the  first  synthesis  of  this  long-known  acid.  When  carbon  tetra- 
chloride IS  digested  with  phenols  and  sodium  hydroxide,  phenol  carboxylic  acids  are 
produced. 

Tetrabrommethane,  CBr.,  obtained  by  the  action  of  brom-iodide  upon  bromo- 
form  or  CS,,  crystallizes  in  shining  plates,  melting  at  92.5^,  and  boiling,  with  but 
little  decomposition,  at  189^. 

Tetraiodomethane,  CI4,  carbon  iodide,  is  formed  when  CCl^  is  heated  with 
aluminium  iodide.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  dark-red,  regular  octahedra,  of 
specific  gravity  4.32  at  20°.  On  exposure  to  air  it  decomposes  into  CO,  and  I. 
Heat  accelerates  the  decomposition. 

Nitro-derivatives  of  Orthocarbonic  Acid. 

Nitrochloroform,  C(NO,)Cl, — Chloropicrin,  trichlor-nitronie- 
thane,  is  frequently  produced  in  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  chlor- 
inated carbon  compounds  (chloral),  and  also  when  chlorine  or  bleach- 
ing powder  acts  upon  nitro-derivatives  (fulminating  mercury,  picric 
acid  and  nitromethane;  also  from  fulminating  mercury,  p.  238). 

In  the  preparation  of  chloropicrin,  10  parts  of  freshly  prepared  bleaching  powder 
are  mixed  to  a  thick  paste  with  cold  water  and  ylaced  in  a  retort.  To  this  is  added 
a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  heated  to  30°.  Usually  the  reaction  occurs  with- 
out any  additional  heat,  and  the  chloropicrin  distils  over  with  the  aqueous  vapor  (A. 
139,  III). 

Chloropicrin  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  112^,  and  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.692  at  o^.  It  possesses  a  very  penetrating  odor  that 
attacks  the  eyes  powerfully.  It  explodes  when  rapidly  heated.  When 
treated  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings  it  is  converted  into  methyl- 
amine: 

Ca,(NO,)  -f  6H,  =  CH, .  NH,  +  3Ha  +  2H,0. 

Alkaline  sulphites  change  it  to  formyl  trisulphonic  acid,  ammonia 
to  guanidine,  and  sodium  ethylate  to  orthocarbonic  ester  (p.  386). 

Bromopicrin,  CBr|(NO,),  melting  at  -|-  10^,  can  be  distilled  under  greatly  re- 
duced pressure  without  decomposition,  and  is  formed,  like  the  preceding  chloro-com- 
pound,  by  heating  picric  acid  with  calcium  hypobromite  (calcium  hydroxide  and 
bromine),  or  by  heating  nitromethane  with  bromine  (p.  157).  It  closely  resembles 
chloropicrin. 

Brom-nitroform,  C(NO,),Br,  Brom-trinitromethane,  is  produced  by  permitting 
bromine  to  act  for  several  days  upon  nitroform  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  reaction 
takes  place  more  rapidly  by  adding  bromine  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  mercury 
salt  of  nitroform.  In  the  cold  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  fusing  at  -{- 1 2^. 
It  volatilizes  in  steam  without  decomposition. 
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Tetranitromethane,  C(N0,)4,  results  on  heating  nitroform  with 
a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless 
oil  that  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  fusing  at  13^.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  very  stable, 
and  does  not  explode  on  application  of  heat,  but  distils  at  126^. 


CHLORIDBS  AND  AZIDBS  OP  CARBONIC  ACID. 

Two  series  of  salts,  two  series  of  esters,  and  two  chlorides  can  be 
obtained  theoretically  from  a  dibasic  acid : 


CO<g«  CO<g^C,H,  C0<3§&  CO<g'H  CO<g 

Ethvl  Carbonic  Acid,        Carbonic  Acid,    Chlorcarbonic  Ester,      Phosgene, 
only  Icnown  as  salt  Diethyl  Ester  only  as  ester 

(i)  Chlorcarbonic  Ester. — The  primary  chloride  of  carbonic 
acid,  chlorcarbonic  acid,  is  not  known,  because  it  splits  off  HCl  too 
easily.  Its  esters  are,  however,  known.  They  are  produced  when 
alcohols  act  upon  phosgene,  the  secondary  chloride  of  carbonic  acid, 
carbon-oxychloride  (Dumas,  1833).  They  are  often  called  chlor- 
formic  esters,  because  they  can  be  regarded  as  esters  of  the  chlorine 
substitution  products  of  formic  acid : 

COCl,  +  CjHjOH  =  a .  COOCjH^  +  HQ. 

They  are  most  readily  prepared  by  introducing  the  alcohol  into  liquid  and  strongly 
cooled  phosgene  (B.  18,  1177).  They  are  ▼olatile,  disagreeable-smelling  liquids, 
decomposable  by  water.  When  headed  with  anhydrous  alcohols  they  yield  the  neutral 
carbonic  esters;  with  ammonia  they  yield  urethanes  (p.  394) ;  with  hydrazine, 
hydrazi-carbonic  esten  (p.  405) ;  with  ammonium  hydronitride,  nitrogen  esters  of 
carbonic  acid  (p.  389).  They  contain  the  group  COCl,  just  as  in  acetyl  chloride; 
hence  they  behave  like  fatty  acid  chlorides. 

The  methyl  ester,  CCIO .  O .  CH„  boils  at  71.4® ;  the  ethyl  ester,  COO, .  C,Hj, 
at  93°;  sp.  gr.  1. 14396  (15^);  the  propyl  ester  at  115^,  the  isobutyl  ester  at 
128.8°,  and  the  isoamyl  ester  at  154**  (B.  13,  2417  ;  25,  1449). 

PercklorcarbonU  Ethyl  Ester,  CI .  CO .  OCjCl^,  melting  at  26°  and  boiling  at  209® 
under  ordinary  pressure,  at  83°  (10  mm.),  sp.  gr.  1. 73702,  is  isomeric  with  perchlor- 
acetic  methyl  ester  (p.  275 ;  A.  273,  56). 

(2)  Carbonyl  Chloride,  COCl,,  Phosgene  Gas,  Carbon  Oxychlo- 
ride,  boiling  at  +8°,  was  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  181 2,  by  the  direct 
union  of  CO  with  CI,  in  sunlight ;  hence  the  name  phosgene,  from 
^(b^,  light,  and  yevvdw,  to  produce.  It  is  also  formed  by  conducting 
CO  into  boiling  SbCls,  and  by  oxidizing  chloroform  by  air  in  the 
sunlight  or  with  chromic  acid : 

aCHQ,  +  CiO,  +  20  =  2C0a,  +  H,0  +  CrO,Cl,. 

Phosgene  is  most  conveniently  prepared  from  carbon  tetrachloride 
(100  C.C.),  and  80  per  cent.  **  Oleum  '*  (120  c.c),  a  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining SO,  (B.  26,  1990),  when  the  SO,  is  converted  into  pyrosul- 
phuryl  chloride,  SjOjCl,. 
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Technically  it  is  made  by  conducting  CO  and  CI,  over  pulverized  and  cooled  bone 
charcoal  (Patem6).  Instead  of  condensing  the  gas  it  may  be  collected  in  cooled 
benzene. 

Carbonyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  gas  with  suffocating  odor,  and  on 
cooling  is  condensed  to  a  liquid.  Transpositions  .*  (i)  Water  at  once 
breaks  it  up  into  CO,  and  2HCI.  (2)  Alcohols  convert  it  into  chlor- 
carbonic  and  carbonic  esters.  (3)  With  ammonium  chloride  it  forms 
urea  chloride,  (4)  Urea  is  produced  when  ammonia  acts  upon  it. 
Phosgene  has  been  employed  in  numerous  nucleus-synthetic  reactions, 
e,  g,<t  it  has  been  used  in  the  technical  way  for  the  preparation  of 
di-  and  tri-phenylmethane  dye-stuffs  (see  tetra-methyl-diamido-benzo- 
phenone). 

Carbon  Oxychlorbromide^  COClBr,  boiling  at  35-37°,  and  carbon  oxybromide, 
COBr,,  boiling  at  63-66*^,  are  formed  when  COCl,  and  PBr,  interact  at  150^^ 
(B.  28,  R.  148). 

The  nitrogen  carbonic  esters  and  nitrogen  carbon  monoxide  correspond  to  the 
chlorcarbonic  esters. 

Nitrogen  Carbonic  Methyl  Ester^  Azide  Carbonic  Ester,  N, .  CO,C,H(,  boiling  at 
102°,  is  a  transparent  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorcarbonic  ester  upon 
ammonium  hydronitride  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  5a,  461). 

Nitrogen  Carbon  Monoxide^  CO(N.),,  consists  of  explosive  crystals,  very  volatile, 
with  a  penetrating  and  stupefying  odor,  recalling  both  hydronitric  acid  and  carbon 
oxychloride.  It  is  produced  when  sodium  nitrite  acts  upon  the  hydrochloride  of 
carbohydrazide : 

CO(NH  .  NH, .  HCl),  4-  2N0,Na  =  CO(N,),  -}-  2Naa  +  4H,0. 

Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrazoic  acid  (B.  27, 
2684 ;  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  52,  282). 


SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES  OP  ORDINARY  CARBONIC  ACID. 

By  supposing  the  oxygen  in  the  formula  CO(OH),  to  be  replaced 
by  sulphur,  there  result : 

_    nc\^  S^     Thiocarbonic  Acid  ^     pQ^.OH     Sulphocarbonic  Acid 

I.  ^^<:.OH     Carbon-monothlol  Acid  *'    ^^^OH     Thion-carbonic  Acid 

-    ^^^^SH     Di  thiocarbonic  Acid  .     r<i^  ^^     Sulphothlocarbonic  Acid 

3.  v.U<^jj|^     Carbondithioi  Acid  4-    ^^<>.OH     Thion-carbon-tbiol  Acid 

5.    CS<[o|*     Trithiocarbonic  Acid. 

The  doubly-linked  S  is  indicated  in  the  name  by  su/pA  or  Mon, 
while  it  is  Mo  or  Mi^^/when  it  is  singly  linked. 

The  free  acids  are  not  known,  or  are  very  unstable.  Numerous 
derivatives,  such  as  salts,  esters  and  amides,  are  known.  Carbon  oxy- 
sulphide,  COS,  is  the  anhydride  or  sulphanhydride  corresponding  to 
thiocarbonic  acid,  sulphocarbonic  acid  and  di  thiocarbonic  acid. 

Carbon  disulphide,  CS,,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  sulpho thiocar- 
bonic acid  and  trithiocarbonic  acid  that  carbon  dioxide  does  to  ordi- 
nary carbonic  acid. 


/ 
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Phosgene  corresponds  to  thiophosgene,  CSCl,. 

The  two  anhydrides,  COS  and  CS,,  will  be  first  discussed,  then  the 
salts  and  esters  of  the  five  acids  just  mentioned,  to  which  thiophosgene 
and  the  sulphur  derivatives  of  the  chlorcarbonic  esters  attach  them- 
selves. 

Carbon  Ozysulphide,  COS  (1867  C.  v.  Than,  A.  Spl.  5,  245),  occurs  in  some 
mineral  springs,  and  is  formed  (i)  by  conducting  sulphur  vapor  and  carbon  monoxide 
through  red-hot  tubes.  (2)  On  heating  CS,  with  SO,.  (3)  By  the  action  of  COCI, 
upon  CdS  at  260-280^  (B.  24,  2971).  It  is  most  easily  prepared  (4)  by  heating 
potassium  thiocyanate  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water: 
CN .  SH  -f  H,0  =  CSO  +  NHj  (B.  ao,  550),  or  with  fatty  acids. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  conduct  the  gas  into  an  alcoholic  potash  solution,  and 

•  O   CLH 

(5)  decompose  the  separated  potassium  ethyl  thiocarbonate,  ^0<ot^^    ^  with  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor.  It  inflames 
readily,  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  air.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume 
of  water.    It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  according  to  the  following  equation : 

COS  +  4KOH  =  CO,K,  +  K,S  +  2H,0. 

Carbon  Disulphide,  CS„  boiling  at  47°,  was  first  obtained  in 
1796  by  Lampadius,  when  he  distilled  pyrite  with  carbon.  It  is  at 
present  obtained  by  conducting  sulphur  vapor  over  ignited  charcoal, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  carbon  compounds  which  can  be  prepared  by 
the  direct  union  of  carbon  with  other  elements.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  with  strong  refractive  power,  and  at  o^  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.397.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  distilling  the  commercial  product  over 
mercury  or  mercuric  chloride ;  its  odor  is  then  very  faint.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water^  but  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  serves  as  an 
excellent  solvent  for  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fatty  oils  and  resins, 
and  is  used  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  In  the  cold  it  combines 
with  water,  yielding  the  hydrate  2CS,  +  HjO,  which  decomposes  again 
at  —3°. 

Carbon  disulphide,  in  slight  amount,  is  detected  by  its  conversion  into  potassium 
xanthate.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  copper  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  potassium  compound.  The  production  of  the  bright-red  com- 
pound of  CS,  with  iriethyl  phosphine  (p.  174,  and  B.  13,  1732)  is  a  more  delicate 
test.     Compare  also  the  mustard-oil  reaction,  p.  166. 

H,S  and  CS,  conducted  over  heated  copper  yield  methane  (p.  81).  Carbon 
disulphide  is  tolerably  stable  toward  dry  halogens,  so  that  frequently  it  is  used  as  a 
solvent  in  adding  halogens  to  unsaturated  carbon  compounds. 

However,  chlorine  gas  converts  CS,  into  thiocarbonyl  chloride,  CSClj,  and  in  the 
presence  of  iodine  into  CSCl^  =  CCI3 .  SCI,  perchlormethyl  mercaptan  and  S,C1, ; 
finally  into  CCI4  (p.  386).  Alcoholates  change  it  into  xanthates.  Zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  convert  CS,  into  trithiomethylene. 

Thiocarbonic  Acid. — ^The  salts  and  esters  of  all  these  acids, 
which  when  free  are  exceedingly  unstable,  maybe  produced  (i)  by 
the  union  of  the  anhydrides,  CO,,  COS,  CS„  with  (a)  the  sulphides 
of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals,  (^)  the  mercaptides  of  the 
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alkali  metals,  (^)  and  of  the  last  two  with  alcoholates;  (2)  by  the 
transposition  of  the  salts  thus  obtained  with  alkylogens  and  alkylen 
dihalides ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  alcohols  and  alcoholates,  mercaptans 
and  alkali  mercaptides  upon  COCl, .  CI .  CO,C,Hs  (p.  388),  CSCl,  and 
CI .  CS,QH,  (p.  393). 

Manothiocarbimic  Acids  : 

1.  Ethyl  Thiocarbonic  Acid.— Ethyl  caiboo-mono-thiol  Add,  HS.C0.0C;H^. 

The  pdassium  sali^  CO<gj^^^*,  is  obtained  (i)  from  xanthic  esters  and  alcoholic 

potash  (p.  392),  and  (2)  in  the  union  of  carbon  dioxide  with  potassium  mercaptide. 
It  crystallises  in  needles  and  prisms,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol 

With  ethyl  iodide  the  potassium  salt  forms  etkyi  ikioxycarbonaie,  ^<^'q'h^» 

which  can  be  prepared  from  chlorcarbonic  ester,  COCl .  O .  C^H^,  and  sodium  or  dnc 
mercaptide.  It  boib  at  156®.  Alkalies  decompose  it  into  carbonate,  alcohol  and 
mercaptan  fB.  19,  1227). 

2.  Sulphocarbonic  Acid.— Thion-carbonic  Acid,  HO .  CS .  OH.  Its  ethyl  ester^ 
CS(0 .  CjHf),,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  alcobolate  upon  thiocarbonyl 
chloride,  CSCl,,  and  in  the  distillation  of  S,(CS .  O .  C,H(),.  It  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  liauid,  boiling  at  161^.  With  alcohoHc  anunonia  the  ester  decomposes  into 
alcohol  ana  ammonium  thiocyanate,  CN .  S .  NH4. 

Dithiocarbonic  Acids. 

3.  Dithiocarbonic  Acid,  Carbon-dithiol  Acid,  CO(SH),.  The  free 
acid  is  not  known. 

The  methyl  ester,  .CO(S .  CH^\,  boils  at  id^^ ;  the  ethyl  ester^  CO(S .  C,H()„  at 
196®.    These  result  (i)  when  COCl,  acts  upon  the  mercaptides : 

COCl,  +  aCjHft .  SK  =r  CO(S .  C,H5),  +  aKCl ; 

and  (a)  when  thiocyanic  esters  (p.  423)  are  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add: 

aCN .  S .  CH,  +  3H,0  ==  CO(S .  CH,),  +  CO,  +  2NH,. 

They  are  liquids  with  garlicky  odor.  Alcoholic  ammonia  decomposes  them  into 
urea  and  mercaptans : 

CO(S .  C,H,),  +  2NH,  =  C0<5J|J«  -h  2C,Hj .  SH. 

Ethylene  Dithiocarbonic  Ester,  C0<|;3,^".  f">»  trithiocarbonic  ethylene  ester, 
melts  at  31^. 

4.  Sulphothiocarbonic  Acid,  Thion-carbon-thiol  Acid,  HO .  CS .  SH, 
does  not  exist  free.  The  xanthatesy  R .  O .  C  .  SSMe,  discovered  by 
Zeise  in  1824,  are  obtained  from  it. 

The  xanthates  are  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  CS,  and 
caustic  alkalies  in  alcoholic  solution — e,  g. ,  potassium  xanthate,  con- 
sisting of  yellow,  silky  needles,  which  crystallize : 

CS^  +  KOH  +  C,H,.  OH  =  CS<^j^^"»  +  H,0. 

Potassinm  Ethylxanthate. 
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Cupric  salts  precipitate  yellow  copper  salts  from  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  xanthates.  The  acid  owes  its  name,  fav^oc,  yellow,  to  this 
characteristic.  By  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  the  salts  we  obtain 
the  esters. 

The  latter  are  liquids  with  garlicky  odor,  and  are  not  soluble  in 
water.  Ammonia  breaks  them  up  into  mercaptans  and  esters  of  sulpho« 
carbamic  acid  (p.  406) : 

CS<^;  ^^^»  +  NH,  =  CS<^^^^»  +  CjHj .  SH. 

With  alkali  alcoholates,  mercaptan  and  alcohol  separate,  and  salts 
of  the  alkyl  thiocarbonic  acids  (p.  391)  are  formed  (B.  13,  530): 

cs<?:§5  +  CH.-  OK  +  H.O  =  ^.;  o«  +  co<^^^ 

ICanthic  Acid,  or  ethyl  oxydithiocarbonic  acid,  C^H^ .  O .  CS .  SH.  A  heavy 
liquid,  not  so^pble  in  water.     It  decomposes  at  25°  into  alcohol  and  CS.. 

S.CS.O.C,H. 
Xanthic  Disulphide^   1  r^  tt  »  **  produced  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solu- 

o .  CS .  O .  CjriK 

tion  of  iodine  to  the  potassium  salt  just  as  acetyl  sulphide  is  obtained  from  thiacetic 
acid  (p.  262).     Insoluble,  shining  needles,  melting  at  28°. 

The  ethyl  ester^  ^H. .  O .  CS .  S .  C.H5,  is  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  200^. 

Ethyl-methyl  xanthic  ester,  CH.O .  CS .  S .  C^H^,  and  methyl  xanthic  ester, 
C,Hg .  O .  CS .  S .  CHg,  both  boil  at  1S4*'.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  behavior 
toward  ammonia  and  solium  alcoholate  (see  above).  * 

5.    Trithiocarbonic  Acid,  CS5H,  =  CS<|u.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 

this  as  a  reddish- brown,  oily  liquid,  from  solutions  of  its  alkali  salts.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  very  unstable.  The  alkali  salts,  when  acted  upon  by  the  correspond- 
ing halogen  compounds,  yield  the  following  esters : 

Ethyl  Trithiocarbonate,  CS<g   ^»[j*,  boils  at  240<>  with  decomposition.    The 

methyl  ester,  CS(S.  CHj),,  boils  at  204-205°.     The  ethylene  ester,  CS<|>C,H4, 

melts  at  39.5°.  When  oxidized  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the  ester  becomes  ethylene- 
dithiocarbonic  ester,  COS,  iCjH^  (A.  za6,  269). 

Chlorides  of  the  Sulpho-cart)onic  Acids :  Thiophosgene,  Thiocarbonyl  Chlo- 
ride, CSCI,,  boiling  at  73°,  sp.  gr.  1.508  (l5^)t  is  produced  when  chlorine  acts  upon 
carbon  disulphide,  and  when  the  latter  is  heated  with  PCI.  in  closed  tubes  to  200° : 
CS,  +  PCI5  =  CSCI,  +  PCI3S. 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  reducing  perchlormethyl mercaptan,  CSCI4  (p.  393)9 
with  stannous  chloride,  or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  ao,  2380 ;  2X,  102) : 

CSCI4  +  SnCl,  ■=  CSCI,  -f  SnCl^. 

This  is  the  method  employed  for  its  production  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  a  pungent,  red-colored  liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  On  standing  exposed  to 
sunlight  it  is  converted  into  a  polymeric,  crystalline  compound,  C,S,CL  =  CI .  CS .  - 
S.  CCI3,  methyl  perchlor-dithioformate,  which  melts  at  1 16°,  and  at  lSo°  reverts  to 
the  liquid  body  (B.  26,  R.  600).  Water  decomposes  thiophosgene  into  CO,,  H,S 
and  2HCI,  while  ammonia  converts  it  into  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (p.  422). 
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ThiocarboDjl  chloride  converts  secondary  amines  (i  molecule)  into  dialkyl  snlpho- 
carbamic  chlorides : 

CSCl,  +  NH(C,H,)C.H,  =  CS<j^^^jj^j^jj^  ^  ^^ 

A  second  molecule  of  the  amine  produces  tetra-alkylic  thioureas  (B.  ai,  102). 

Benzene,  in  the  presence  of  AlCl,,  yields  thiobenzophenone. 

Phosgene  and  thiophosgene,  when  acted  upon  by  adcohols  and  mercaptans,  yield 
sulphur  derivatives  of  chlorcarbonic  ester  (p.  389). 

Ckhrcarhm-thiol  Ethyl  Ester ^ Q .  COSC,Hj 

Chlorthioearbonic  Ethyl  Ester CI.CSOCJh, 

Chlorperthiocarbonic  Ethyl Ester^ Cl.CSSCsH^ 

PercMtfrsmlpho-thiocarbmic  Methyl  Ester^  .   .   .   .  CI .  CSSCCl,  (see  thiophosgene). 
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Perthhrmethyl  Mercattan^  CClg .  SG,  boiling  at  147^,  results  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  CS,.  It  is  a  bright  yellow  liquid.  Stannous  chloride  reduces  it  to 
thiophosgene.     Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 

Trichlormethyl  Sulphonic  Chloride^  CCl,.  SO,Cl,  melting  at  135^  and  boiling  at 
170^,  which  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  upon  CS,.  It  u  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  odor  is  like  that  of  camphor, 
and  excites  tears.    Water  changes  the  chloride  to 

Trichlormethyl  Sulphonic  Acid^  CCI3 .  SO3H  -|-  H,0,  consisting  of  deliquescent 
crystals.  By  reduction  it  yields  CHG, .  SO,H,  dichlormethyl  sulphonic  acid,  CH,- 
CI.  SO,H,  monochlormethyl  sulphonic  acid,  and  CH,.  SO.H  (p.  152). 

Diethyl  Sulphone  Dibrom- methane yCErj^^JC^^)^^  melting  at  13!^,  koA.  diethyl- 
sulphone  di-iodomethane^  Q\{^JZ^^^^  melting  at  176°,  are  formed  when  bromine 
acts  upon  diethyl  sulphone  methane,  and  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  or  iodine  alone 
upon  diethyl  sulphone  methane  potassium  (B.  30,  487). 

Potassium  Di-iodomethane  Disulphonate,  CI,(SO,K),,  and  Potassium  lodomethane 
DisulphonatCt  CHI(SO|K)|,  are  produced  when  potassium  diazomethane  disulpho- 
nate  is  decomposed  with  iodine  and  with  hydrogen  iodide.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces 
both  bodies  to  methylene  disulphonic  acid  (p.  204). 

Potassium  Methanoltrisulphonate^  HO .  C(SO,K), .  H,0,  results  when  the  addition 
product  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  and  potassium  diazomethane  disulphonate  is  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  like  treatment  of  potassium  sulph-hydrazimethylene  tri- 
sulphonate  will  also  yield  it  (B.  a8,  2378). 


AICIDB  DBRIVATIVBS  OP  CARBONIC  ACID. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  amides  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
of  a  dibasic  acid — e.  g,^  oxalic  acid  (p.  432) : 

00<NH.     CO<N«^,^     CO<NH.     cO<NH. 

Carbamic  Acid  Urethane,  Urea  Chloride,  Urea. 

Carbamic  Ester      Carbamic  Chloride       Carbamide 

CONH,  CONH,  CO .  NH, 

toOH  io .  O .  CjHj  60 .  NH, 

Oxamic  Acid  Oxamic  Ester  Oxamide. 

Carbamic  Acid,  H,N .  CO .  OH,  Amidoformic  Acid^  is  not  known 
in  a  free  state.   It  seems  its  ammonium  salt  is  contained  in  commercial 
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ammonium  carbonate,  and  is  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  with  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  white  mass  which 
breaks  up  at  60^  into  2NH,  and  COj,  but  these  combine  again  upon  cool- 
ing. Salts  of  the  earth  and  heavy  metals  do  not  precipitate  the  aqueous 
solution  ;  it  is  only  after  warming  that  carbonates  separate,  when  the 
carbamate  has  absorbed  water  and  becomes  ammonium  carbonate. 
When  ammonium  carbamate  is  heated  to  130-140^  in  sealed  tubes, 
water  is  withdrawn  and  urea,  C0(NHs)9,  formed. 

The  esters  of  carbamic  acid  are  called  urethanes;  these  are  obtained 
(i)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures  upon  carbonic 
esters: 

C0<0 :  §5  +  NH.  =  ^<l\^^  +  f^H. .  OH ; 

and  (2)  in  the  same  manner  from  the  esters  of  chlorcarbonic  and  cyan* 
carbonic  acids : 

<»<?.  C.H,  +  «NH.  =  CO<NH^jj^  +  NH,a, 
«><O^CiH,  +  «NH.  =  CO<NH5^jj^  +  CN .  NH.. 
Also  (3)  by  conducting  cyanogen  chloride  into  the  alcohols: 

CNQ  +  2C,Hj.  OH  =  CO<^^^jj   +  C,H,a; 
and  (4)  by  the  direct  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alcohols : 

CO .  NH  +  CjHj .  OH  =  C0<^"^ jj  . 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  cyanic  acid  employed,  allophanic  esters  are  also  pro- 
duced (p.  403).  ' 

The  urethanes  are  crystalline,  volatile  bodies,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  water. 
Sodium  acts  upon  their  ethereal  solution  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  case 
of  urethane  it  is  probable  that  sodium  urethane,  NHNa.  C(>OC,H.  (B.  23,  2785),  is 
produced.  Alkalies  decompose  them  into  CO,,  ammonia  and  alcohols.  They  jrield 
urea  when  heated  with  ammonia : 

^0<o"i,H,  +  NH,  =  CO<JJ|||  +  C.H, .  OH. 

Conversely,  on  heating  urea  or  its  nitrate  with  alcohols,  the  urethanes  are  regen- 
erated. 

"NH 
Methyl  Carbamic  Ester,  CO<q   K^  ,  methyl  urethane^  crystallizes  in  plates, 

which  melt  at  52®  and  boil  at  1 77<>.  The  et\yl  ester,  CO(NH,) .  O .  CjH^,  also  called 
urethane,  consists  of  large  plates,  which  melt  at  50^  and  boil  at  184^.  The/nr/hf/ 
ester  melts  at  53®  and  boils  at  195**.  The  allyl ester ^  CO(NH,) .  O .  CjHj,  is  a  solid, 
melting  at  21^  and  boiling  at  204^. 


Acetyl  Urethane^  CHj .  CONH  .  CO,C,H.,  is  obtained  from  acetyl  chloride  and 
ethane.      It  melts  at  78®  and  boils  at  130*  (7: 


methane.      It  melts  at  78^  and  boils  at  130^  (72  mm.).     Hydrogen  in  it  can  be  re* 
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placed  by  sodium.  Alkyl  iodides  acting  upon  the  sodiuin  compound  produce :  alkylic 
acetyl  urethanes  (B.  25,  R.  640).  When  heated  to  150^  with  urea,  acetyl  urethane 
passes  into  acetguanamide,  or  methyl  dioxytriazine,  and  with  hydrazine  it  yields  the 
triazolones  (A  a88,  318). 

The  esters  of  these  alkylized  carbamic  acids  are  formed,  like  the  ure- 
thanes, by  (i)  the  action  of  carbonic  or  (2)  chlorcarbonic  esters  upon 
amines;  and  (3)  on  heating  isocyanic  esters  (p.  418)  with  the  alcohols 
to  100** : 

CO :  N .  C,H,  +  CjHj .  OH  =  C0<^|\:  ^"» ; 

also  (4)  by  the  interaction  of  the  chlorides  of  alkyl  urea  and  the  alco- 
hols; (5)  when  alcohols  act  upon  acidazides  (p.  163). 

Methyl  Etho-carbamic  Eater,  CH, .  HN .  CO .  O .  C,Hb,  boils  at  170^  (B.  a8, 

Ethyl  Etho-carbamic  Ester,  (C,H.)HN .  CO .  O .  C,H.,  boils  at  175^ 

Ethylene  Urethane,  C,H. .  OCO .  NHCH, .  CH,NHCO.  O .  C^H,,  from  ethy- 
lene diamine  and  C1C0,C,H(  (B.  24,  2268),  melts  at  113*^. 

Derivatives  of  carbamic  acid  with  divalent  radicals  are  produced  by  the  union  of 
esters  of  the  acid  with  aldehydes : 

Ethidene   Diurethane,  CH, .  CH(HN .  CO .  O .  C^H^),,  from   urethane   and 

acetaldehyde,  crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  melting  at  126^  C.  (B.  24,  2268). 

OH 
Chloral  Urethane,  CCl, .  CH<^^'  ^q  q  ^^  ,  from  methane  and  chloral, 

melts  at  103^.  Acid  anhydrides  conveit  it  into  Tricklorethidene  Uretham^  CCI,  .- 
CH  :  N  .  COOCjHj,  melting  at  143**  (B.  27,  1248). 

Urethane-  AcetU  Andy  CO,H .  CH.NHCO,CLH.,  is  produced  on  evaporating 
urethane  acetic  ester,  C^H^OCO  .  CH, .  Kh  .  CO,C,H^,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acid  melts  at  68^ ;  the  ester  melts  at  24.5-27®  and  boils  at  45®  (22  mm.) ;  see  nitra- 
mine  acetic  acid,  p.  361  (B.  29,  1681). 

Nitrosourethane^  NO .  NH .  CO,C,H^,  melts  at  51®  with  decomposition.  It  forms 
on  reducing  ammonium  nitrourethane  with  glacial  acetic  add  and  zinc  dust  (A.  288, 

304). 

CH 
Nitrosomethyl  Urethane^  ^0,C,H5N<%^q*,  from  methyl  urethane  and  nitrous 

acid,  is  a  liquid  which  yields  diazomethane  when  it  is  digested  with  methyl  alcoholic 
potash  (B.  28,  855). 

Nitrocarbamic  Acid^  NO. .  NH  .  CO.H,  when  liberated  by  sulphuric  add  from  its 
potassium  salt,  surrounded  oy  ice,  breaxs  down  into  nitramide,  NO, .  NH^  melting 
at  72-85®,  and  carbon  dioxi4e.  The  nitramide  is  extracted  by  ether.  Potassium 
Nitrocarbamatey  NO, .  NH  .  CO,K,  consisting  of  delicate,  white  needles,  is  produced 
when  methyl  alcoholic  potash  is  allowed  to  act  upon  potassium  nitrourethane. 

Nitrourethane,  NO,NHCO,C,H.,  melting  at  64®,  is  produced  when  ethyl  nitrate 
acts  upon  a  cooled  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  urethane.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  very  easily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  ligroine.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  Its  salts  are  neutral  in  their  reaction.  Ammonium  Nitrourethane, 
NO,N(NHJCO,C^H,.  Potasnum  NUrourethane,  NO,NKCO,C,H5  (J.  Thiele  and 
A.  I^Achmann,  A.  288,  267). 

Methyl  Nitrourethane,  NO,N(CH,)CO,C,H0,  is  a  colorless  oil  with  an  agreeable 
odor.  It  is  formed  when  methyl  iodide  and  silver  nitrourethane  interact,  and  also 
from  methyl  urethane.     Ammonia  decomposes  it  into  methyl  nitramine,  p.  1 7 1. 

Urea  Chlorides,  Carbamic  Acid  Chlorides,  are  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  phosgene  gas  and  ammonium  chloride  at  400°  (B.  ao, 
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858 ;  21,  R.  293)  ;  by  action  of  COCl,  upon  the  hydrochlorides  of  the 
primary  amines  at  260-270°,  and  also  upon  the  secondary  amines  in 
benzene  solution : 

COa,  +  NH, .  HQ  =  a .  CO .  NH,  -h  aHQ. 

Urea  Chloride,  Carbamic  Acid  Chloride,  Chlorcarbonic  Amide,  Q.CONH,, 
melts  at  50^  and  boils  at  61-62°,  when  it  dissociates  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  iso- 
cyanic  acid,  HCNO.  The  Jatter  partly  polymerizes  to  cyameUde,  Urea  chloride 
suffers  a  like  change  on  standing. 

Carbamaxidey  N,.CO.NH,,  melting  at  97°,  is  obtained  from  semicariMuide 
(p.  405)  and  nitrous  acid.  Water  decomposes  it  into  CO.,  NH.,  and  N.H  (J.  pr. 
Ch.  [2J5a.467). 

Mono-alkyl  Urea  Chlorides  : 

CI 
Ethyl  Urea  Chloride^  ^^"^NH   C  H  '  '^^  obtained-  from  ethylisocyanate  and 

CI 
hydrochloric   acid,  boils  at  92**.      Methyl  Urea   Chloride^  ^^"^^NH   CH  » ™*^** 

about  90°  and  boils  at  93-94°. 

These  compounds  boil  apparently  without  decomposition,  yet  they  suffer  dissocia- 
tion into  hydrochloric  add  and  isocyanic  acid  esters,  which  reunite  on  cooling: 

CO .  NR  +  HCl  =  CO<^^jj j^. 

Dialkyl  Urea  Chlorides : 

Dimethyl  Urea  Chloride,  CO<^j(^"»)«,  boils  at  167°  C. 

Diethyl  Urea  Chloride,  ^^<^CI    *    *   '  ^  obtained  from  diethyl  oxamic  acid  by 

means  of  PCI^.     It  boils  at  190-195^. 

Deportment:  (i)  The  urea  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  water  into  CO,  and 
anmionium  chlorides.  (2)  They  yield  urethanes  with  alcohols.  (3)  With  amines 
they  form  alky  lie  ureas  : 

C<'<NH,  +  ^"»  •  NH,  =  CO<U|^'  ^"»  +  HQ. 

Nucleus-synthetic  reactions  :  (4)  With  benzene  and  phenol  ethers  in  the  presence  of 
Aia,  they  yield  acid  amides :  COCl .  NH,  +  C.H^  =  C^H^ .  CO .  NH,  -f-  HCl. 

NH 

Carbamide,  Urea,  ^^^^nh'*  melting  at  132-133**,  was  discovered 

by  V.  Rouelle  in  urine  in  1773,  and  was  first  synthesized  from  isocya- 
nate  of  ammonium  by  Wohler  in  1828  (Pogg,  A.  (1825)  3,  177; 
(1828)  12,  253).  This  was  a  brilliant  discovery,  which  showed  that 
organic  as  well  as  inorganic  compounds  could  be  built  up  artificially 
from  their  elements  (p.  17).  It  occurs  in  various  animal  fluids, 
chiefly  in  the  urine  of  mammals,  and  can  be  separated  as  nitrate  from 
concentrated  urine  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  present  in 
small  quantities  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles.  A  full-grown  man 
voids  upon  an  average  about  30  grams  of  urea  daily.  The  formation 
of  this  substance  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially:   (i)  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  sola- 
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tion  of  ammonium  isocyanate,  when  an  atomic  transposition  occurs 
(Wohler) : 

CO :  N .  NH^  yields  CO< JJ^'. 

Mixed  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sulphate  (in  equiva- 
lent 'quantities)  are  evaporated  ;  on  cooling,  potassium  sulphate  crystallizes  out  and  is 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  urea  extracted  by  means 
of  hot  alcohol.  This  is  also  a  reversible  process.  On  heating  ^^n  urea  solution  for 
some  time  to  loo^,  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  urea  will  be  changed  to  ammonium 
cyanate  (B.  ag,  R.  829). 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  methods  in  general  use  in  the  preparation 
of  acid  amides:  (2)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (a)  upon  carbamic  esters 
or  urethanes,  (^)  upon  alkylic  carbonic  esters,  (^)  upon  fused  phenyl 
carbonate  (B.  17,  1286),  and  (//)  upon  chlorcarbonic  esters.  The 
bodies  mentioned  under  b^  c  and  d  first  change  to  carbamic  esters : 

NH, .  COjCjH.  -f    NH,  =  NHjCONH,  +  C,H.OH 
CO(OC,H5),    4-  2NH,  =  NHjCONH,  +  2C,HjOH 
CO(OC,H.),    -h  2NH,  =  NH.CONH,  +  2aH.OH 
CI(CO,C,Hj)  +  3NH,  =  NHjCONH,  +  C^HjOH  +  NH^Q. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  phosgene  and  urea  chloride : 

COa,  +  4NH,  =  CO(NH,),  -f  2NH.a 
aCONH,  +  3NH,  =  CO(NH,),  +  NH4CI. 

(4)  By  heating  ammonium  carbamate  or  thiocarbamate   to   130- 


140°. 

The  two  following  methods  of  formation  show  the  genetic  relation 
of  urea  with  thiourea,  cyanamide  and  guanidine : 

(5)  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  thiourea  to  urea.  (6)  Small 
quantities  of  acids  convert  cyanamide  into  urea : 

CN .  NH,  +  H,0  =  CO<^H«. 

(7)  Urea  is  formed  when  guanidine  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  baryta  water : 

NH :  C(NH,),  +  H,0  =  CO(NH,),  +  NH,. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  long,  rhombic  prisms  or  needles,  which  have  a 
cooling  taste,  like  that  of  saltpetre.  It  can  be  readily  obtained  pure 
by  one  recrystallization  from  amyl  alcohol  (B.  26,  2443).  It  dissolves 
in  one  part  of  cold  water  and  in  five  parts  of  alcohol ;  it  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  ether.  It  melts  at  132^,  and  above  that  temperature  breaks 
up  (i)  into  ammonia,  ammelide,  biuret  and  cyanuric  acid.  (2)  When 
urea  is  heated  above  100°  with  water,  or  when  boiled  with  alkalies  or 
acids,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  The  same 
decomposition  occurs  in  the  decay  of  urine. 
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(3)  Nitrous  acid  decomposes  urea,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  de- 
composes all  other  amides : 

(4)  An  alkaline  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into  nitrogen,  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water : 

CO(NH,),  +  3NaOBr  =  CO,  +  N,  +  2H,0  +  sNaBr. 

Salts:  Urea,  like  glycocoll,  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acids,  bases  and 
salts.  Although  it  is  a  diamide  it  combines  with  but  one  equivalent  of  acid  (one  of 
the  amido-gruups  is  neutralized  by  the  carbonyl  group). 

Urea  NUrate,  CH^N^O .  HNO,,  shining  leaflets,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in  nit- 
ric acid.  The  oxalate,  CO^NH,),C,H,04  -|-  2H,0,  consists  of  thin  leaflets,  which 
are  soluble  in  water. 

On  evaporating  a  solution  containing  both  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  the  componod, 
CH^NjO .  NaCl  -|-  H,0,  separates  in  shining  prisms. 

The  extent  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances  in  the 
animal  body  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  physiology.  Urea 
is  by  far  the  most  predominant  of  the  nitrogenous  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  albuminous  substances  in  mammalia  and  batrachia.  Its  accu- 
rate determination  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Kjeldahl' Wilfarth  method  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in 
the  products  of  the  metabolism.  The  method  of  Liebig  may  also  be  used  for  the  de- 
termination of  urea.  It  consists  in  titrating  in  neutral  solution  with  mercuric  nitrate, 
when  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  double  compounds  of  carbamide  and 
mercuric  nitrate,  separates,  together  with  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  nitric  acid. 
The  Knop-HQfner  method  consists  in  decomposing;  the  urea  with  sodium  hjrpobro- 
mite  (see  above).  Pflilger  and  his  students  have  critically  examined  all  methods  sug- 
gesteo  for  this  purpose  (compare  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Phys.  ai,  248;  35,  199;  36, 
Ioi,etc.). 

Alkylic  ureas  are  produced  according  to  the  same  reactions  which  yield  urea  (l) 
when  primary  or  secondary  amines  act  upon  isocyanic  esters  or  isocyanic  acid : 

CO :  NH  +  NH, .  C,Hj  =  CO<JJJJ  '  ^«^» 

Ethyl  Urea. 

CO  =  N .  CjHj  -f  NH(C,H6),  =  N(C,H.),CO .  NH .  CjHg 

Tnethyl  Urea. 

Alkylic  ureas  are  formed,  too,  when  isocyanic  esters  are  heated  with  water— CO,, 
and  amines  being  produced ;  the  latter  unite  with  the  esters : 

CO :  N .  CjHj  +  H,0  =  NH, .  C,Hj  +  CO,  and 

CO :  N .  CjHj  +  NH, .  C,H,  =  CO<JJ^  '  ^  JJ». 

(2)  They  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  urea  chloride  and  alkyl-urea  chlorides 
upon  ammonia,  and  primary  and  secondary  amines  (p.  396),  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  phosgene  on  the  latter. 
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^3)  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  the  ureldes»  the  urea  derivatiTes  containing 
acia  radicals : 

«><NH :  C^"  ^"'  +  KOH  =  CO<NH^H^  +  CH.CO^ 
If  ethyl  Acetyl  Urea  Methyl  Urea. 

Ureas  of  this  class  are  perfectly  analogous  to  ordinary  urea  so  far  as  properties  and 
reactions  are  concerned.  They  generally  form  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  acid. 
They  axe  crystalline  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  containing  tour  alkyl  groups. 
On  heating  those  with  one  alkyl  group,  cyanic  acid  (or  cyanuric  acid)  and  an  amine 
are  product.  The  higher  alkylized  members  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
Boiling  alkalies  convert  them  all  into  CO,  and  amines : 

C0<J5[J  •  ^^»  +  H,0  =  CO,  4-  NH,  +  NH, .  CH,. 

(4)  By  desulphurizing  the  alkylic  thio-ureas  with  an  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion (B.  a8,  R.  915). 

Methyl  Urea,  ^0<!>ih         *>  results  on  heating  methyl  aceto-urea  (from  aceta- 

mide  by  the  action  of  bromme  and  caustic  potash)  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It 
melts  at  102^. 

Ethyl  Urc«,  C0<JJ2 '  ^"»,  melu  at  92«. 

a-Diethyl  Urea,  C0<^]^  *  9^,  melts  at  1120  and  boils  at  2630. 

/3-Diethyl  Urea,  CO<JJ JjF  jj  v  ,  melts  at  70®. 

Triethyl  Urea,  CO<JJS/^«p,  melts  at  630  and  boiU  at  2a3«. 

Tetraethyl  Urea,  CO<]^f&„>K  boils  at  2io-2i5<>,  and  has  an  odor  resem- 
bling  that  of  peppermint. 

AUyl  Urea,  CO<]|^[| '  ^^>,  melts  at  Ss^,  and  is  converted  by  hydrogen 

CH     CH      o 

bromide  mto  propylenei^'Urea  (p.  404),        * '  1  xttT^^  *  ^^  ^'  **'  ^^^^' 

CHj^NH 

Diallyl  Urea,   C0<^^  *  ^]^>,  Sinapoline,  u  formed  when  allyl  isocyanic 

ester  is  heated  with  water  or  by  heating  mustard  oil  with  water  and  lead  oxide. 
Diallyl  thio-urea  is  first  formed,  but  the  lead  oxide  desulphurizes  it  (p.  425).  Diallyl 
urea  melts  at  100°. 

Uretheihanol^  HO .  CH, .  CH,  .  NH .  CO .  NH„  melting  at  95<»,  is  obtained  from 
oxyethylamine  isocyanate  or  2-amino-ethanol  (B.  28,  R.  loio). 

Nitroso-urecu  are  formed  when  nitrites  act  upon  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  ureas 
which  contain  an  alkyl  group  in  the  amido  group : 

NUroso  methyl  Urea,  NH, . CO  .  N(NO)CH,.  NUrosoa-dutkyl  Urea,  NH(C,- 
H.)CON(NO)C,H|,  melting  at  5^,  is  a  yellow  oil  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
reduction  of  these  compounds  gives  rise  to  the  semi-carOandes  or  hydraaini  ureas, 
which  yield  alkyl  hydrazines  (p.  171)  when  they  are  decomposed. 

Nitro-urea,  NO,  .  NH .  CO .  NH,,  is  produced  when  urea  nitrate  is  introduced  into 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder  when  recrystallized 
from  water.  This  melts  at  higher  temperatures  with  decomposition.  It  is  a  strong 
acid;  its  alkali  salts  are  neutral  in  reaction,  and  expel  acetic  acid  from  acetates  (A. 
288,  281). 

Nitroethyl  Urea,  NO, .  NH  .  CO .  NH  .  C,Hj,  melU  at  130-1310. 
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Cyclic  Alkylen  Urea  Derivatives. 

The  ureas  and  aldehydes  combine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with 
the  exit  of  water,  and  yield  the  following  compounds : 

NH 
Methylene  Urea,  CO<f^u>CH,,  consists  of  white,  granular  oystals  (B.  39, 

2751). 

NH 
Ethidene  Urea,  CO<JJ  JJ>CH .  CH„  melts  at  1540. 

NHCH 
Ethylene  Urea,  ^0<^much''  i^'^^^^  ^1^  ethidene  urea,  is  produced  on 

heating  ethyl  carbonate  to  180^,  together  with  ethylene-diamine.     Needles,  melting 
at  1310. 

DinUro^ethylme  Urea,  CO<j^ '  j JJg«j  *  JJJ*. 

Trinuthylene  Urea,  C0<JJ2  *  ^^«>CH„  melts  at  2600  (A.  232,  224). 

co<JJ«.'     ' 

Ethylene  Diurea,  i^u  >C,H^,  is  produced  upon  heating  ethylene  dia- 

mine  hydrochloride  with  silver  cyanate.     It  melts  at  192^  with  decomposition. 
Very  little  is  known  relative  to  the  action  of  urea  upon  dialdehydes,  aldehyde- 

NH    CH    NH 
ketones,  and  diketones  :  Acetylene  Diurea,  Glycoluril,  CO"<  1  >CO{?), 

NH  .  CH . NH 

is  obtained  from  glyoxal  and  urea,  as  well  as  by  the  reduction  of  allantoln  (B.  19, 

2477). 

Nitric    acid     converts    it    into     DinitroglycolurU,    Acetylene -dinitro-diurelne, 

NH .  CH .  N(NO,)     ^ 
C0<  L       xT/xT/-k  x^^^»  decomposes  at  217®,  and  when  boiled  with  water 

NH .  CH .  N(NOj) 

,     ,  ^^    NH.CH.OH 

passes  mto  glycolurdne,  CO<  1  ,  isomeric  with  hydantolc  acid.     Qm- 

NH .  CH . OH 

suit  B.  26,  R.  291,  for  the  action  of  urea  upon  acetyl  acetone. 


DERIVATIVES  OP  UREA  WITH  ACID  RADICALS,  OR  UREIDE8. 

The  urea  derivatives  of  the  monobasic  acids  are  obtained  in  the 
action  of  acid  chlorides  or  acid  anhydrides  upon  urea.  By  this  pro- 
cedure, however,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  but  one  radical.  The 
compounds  are  solids;  they  decompose  when  heat  is  applied  to  them, 
and  do  not  form  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies  cause  them  to  separate  into 
their  components. 

Formyl  Urea,  NH, .  CO .  NH .  CHO,  melts  at  l67<>  (B.  29,  2046). 

NH   CH  O 
Acetyl  Urea,  ^0<|^tt  '  ^    '   ,  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

It  forms  long,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  214^  (A.  229,  30).  Consult  B.  28,  R.  63, 
for  the  metal  derivatives  of  formyl  and  acetyl  urea.  Heat  breaks  it  up  into  acetamide 
and  isocyanuric  acid.  Chloracetyl  urea,  H.NCO.  NH  .  CO.  CH,C1,  decomposes 
about  1600.  Bromacetyl  urea,  NH,CO .  NH .  CO .  CH,Br,  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  water.     When  heated  with  ammonia  it  changes  to  hydantoln. 

Methyl  Acetyl  Urea,  C0<^^ '  ^|^'^»  is  obtamed  from  methyl  urea  upcm 
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digesting  it  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  potassiam 
hydroxide  upon  acetamide  (p.  163).     It  melts  at  180^. 

2CH, .  CONH,  +  Br,  =  C0<JJ2  * ^^ "  ^"»  -f  2HBr. 

NH    CH  O 
Diacetyl  Urea,  CO<>^tt  '  rfu'o'  '^^^^^  when  COG,  acts  on  acetamide,  and 

sublimes  in  needles  without  decomposition. 

Ureides  of  Oxyacids. — Open  and  closed  chain  and  ring-shaped 
or  cyclic  ureides  are  known.  This  is  especially  true  of  a-oxyacids,  like 
lactic  acid  and  a-oxyisobutyric  acid.  As  the  open-chain  ureides  are 
obtained  from  the  closed-chain  members  by  severing  a  lactam-union 
by  means  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  therefore  the  former  will  be 
treated  after  concluding  the  cyclic  ureides,  e.g.: 

NH.CH,  ™  .NH  .  CH, .  CO,H 

^^NH.io  ^^<NH, 

Hydantoln,  Hydantoic  Acid. 

Closea-chain  Urdde  Open-chain  Urelae 

of  GlycoUic  Acid  of  GlycoUic  Acid. 

Glycolyl  Urea,  CsH^NiO,,  Hydantoin,  may  be  obtained  (i)  from 
two  very  important  oxidation  products  of  uric  acid — allantoin  and 
alloxanic  acid — by  heating  them  with  hydriodic  acid ;  synthetically 
(2)  by  heating  bromacetyl  urea  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  when  hydro- 
gen bromide  is  split  off,  and  (3)  by  the  action  of  urea  upon  dioxy tar- 
taric acid  (A.  254,  258).  It  melts  at  216**.  When  boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  passes  into  glycoluric  or  hydantoic  acid : 

NH .  CO  NH, 

C0<  I  4-  H,0  =  C0<      ' 

^NH .  CH,  *  ^NH .  CHjCO .  OH. 

Glycolyl  Urea  Glycoluric  Acid. 

Nitrohydantoin,  C,H,(NO,)N,0„  is  produced  when  Tery  strong  nitric  acid  acts 
upon  hydantoln.  It  melts  at  170^.  When  boiled  with  water  it  gives  off  CO,  and 
passes  into  nitro-amido-acetamide  (B.  2a,  R.  58). 

Qlycoluric  Acid,  C,H,N,0,,  Hydantoic  Acid,  was  originally  obtained  from 
uric  acid  derivatives  (allantoin,  glyco-uril,  hydantoln),  but  may  be  synthesized  by 
heating  urea  with  glycocoU  to  120°,  or  by  digesting  glycocoll  sulphate  with  potassium 
isocyanate,  analogous  to  urea. 

Hydantoic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  CO,,  NH,  and  glycocoll. 

Taurocarbamic  Acid  (see  taurine,  p.  3Ii)< 

Hydantoin  Homologues. — The  same  succession  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  atoms  as 
was  noticed  in  the  hydantoln  occurs  in  the  glyoxalines  or  imidazoles  (p.  321).  How- 
ever, the  hydantoln  ring  is  less  stable  than  the  glyoxaline  ring.  On  replacing  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  CH,-  and  the  two  NH-gronps,  the  alkylic  hydantolns  are 
obtained.  They  are  known  as  a-,  /3-  and  y-derivatives,  and  are  represented  as 
follows : 

NH.CH, 
^°<NH.io 


y 
Hydaotoin. 


34 
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The  p-alkjMc  hydantolns  are  formed  when  urea  is  fused  together  with  mono-alkylic 
glycocolls.     Water  and  ammonia  are  set  free. 

/3-Methyl-hyd«ntoIn,  C,H,(CH,)N,0„  was  first  obtained  from  creatinine,  and 
is  also  formed  when  sarcosine  (p.  355)  is  heated  with  urea ;  or  by  heating  the  saroo- 
sine  with  cyanogen  chloride  (B.  15,  21  zi).    It  melts  at  157^. 

)3-Bthyl-hydantoIn,  C,H,(C,H()N,0,,  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates  which  melt 
at  100^  and  sublime  readily. 

The  7'-alkylic  hydantolns  are  produced  by.  the  action  of  alkalies  and  alkyl  iodides 
upon  a-hydantolns  (B.  25,  327).  The  o-deriTatives  may  be  synthesised  by  heating 
the.  cyanhydrins  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  (p.  349)  with  urea  (see  a-phenyl- 
hydantoTn,  and  B.  az,  2320) : 

CN  CO  .  NH 

R .  CH<^^  +H,N.  CO .  NH,  =  R .  CH<^j^  ^^  +  NH,. 

••Alkyl-hydantoln. 

a-Lactyl  Urea,  C^H^N^O,,  a-Methyl-hydantoIn.  It  is  formed  from  aldehyde 
ammonia  along  with  alanine,  if  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  potassium  iso- 
cyanate,  be  used  in  its  preparation.     It  melts  %t  Z4C>-Z45®.     Boiled  with  baryta  it 

absorbs  water  and  forms  a-LactuHc  Acid,  C0<JJ2 '  CH(CHg) .  CO,H^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

at  Z550. 

NH  —  C(CH,), 
Aeetonyl  Urea,  C;H,N,0,  =  C0<  1  '  ,  a-Dimethyl-hydmntoin, 

is  obtained  from  acetone,  prussic  acid  and  cyanic  acid  (A.  Z64,  264),  as  well  as 
from  pinacolyl  sulphourea  (p.  409).  It  melts  at  175^.  Boiling  baryta  water  coo- 
Yerts  it  into  acetonyluric  acid,  H,N .  CO .  NH  .  C(CH,),  .  CO,H,  which  fuses  at 
Z55-1600. 

Both  of  the  preceding  bodies  are  ureldes  of  a-ox]risobutyric  acid. 

Nitroacetonyl  Urea,  ^      '  /y^~  k        1!^^0»  ™«^^  *'  '4°**  (^-  **»  ^-  5^)- 

(C,H.),C  —  NH 
a-DialkyKc   Ifydantotns,    e,  g,,    a-DUtkyl-hydantoln,    ^^      VrL— WH'^^ 

melting  at  z65°,  can  be  prepared  from  cyanacetyl  cyanide,  by  transposing  it  to 
diethylcyanacetyl  cyanide,  and  then  letting  bromme  and  caustic  potash  act  upon  the 

latter.    The  non-Ungible  intennediate  product,  (C,H,),C<]|^ .  ^q*,  rearranges  itself 

into  a-diethyl-hydantoln  (B.  29,  R.  5Z7). 

CHjCO .  NH 
P-La€tyl  Urea,  ^^  NH  to  '  "*^^*°^  ^  ^^^"^  ^'  **'  ^'  ^^^'  "  analogously 

CH     CO   NH 
obtained  from  the  unstable  intermediate  product,    1     '  *        '        ',  resulting  from  the 

CH, .  N :  CO 

action  of  bromine  and  caustic  potash  upon  succinamide. 

The  ureides  of  glyoxylic  acid,  acetoacetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  malonic        1 
acid,  tartronic  acid  and  mesoxalic  acid  will  receive  attention  under 
the  uric  acid  derivatives. 

Di-  and  Tricarbozylamide  Derivatives.  UrekUs^  of  Carhonie  Acid, — Free 
dicarbamidic  or  imidodicarbonic  acid  cannot  exist.  Some  of  its  deriTatiTes  are 
rather  remarkable.  They  sustain  the  same  relation  to  carbamic  acid  that  diglycola- 
midic  acid  bears  to  glycocoU.     A  derivative  of  tricarbomidic  acid  is  known : 
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NH, .  CH,  .  CO.H  NH<>:n«  *  )Ci*^  N  ^CH, .  COOH 

^CH,.CO,H  \ch;.COOH 

Amidoacetic  Acid  Diglycolamidic  Triglycolamidic  Acid 

Acid 

(NH.COOH)  (NH<^gg||)  ( N^OJH ) 

Carbamic  Add  Dicarbamldic  Acid,  Tricartwinidic  Acid, 

Imidodicarbonic  Acid  Nitrilotricarbonic  Acid* 

Dicarbamidic  Ester,  Imidodicarbonic  Ester,  NH(C0tC,H5)„ 
melts  at  50^  and  boils  at  215^.  It  results  when  ClCO|C,H(  (B.  23, 
2785)  acts  upon  sodium  urethane  (p.  394). 

NH 
AUophanic  Acid,  ^O^^jh'  CO  H*  ^^  °^^  known  in  a  free  state.    Its  esters  are 

formed  (l)  when  chlorcarlx>nic  esters  (l  mol.)  act  upon  urea  (2  mols.)  (B.  29,  R. 
589^ ;  (2)  by  leading  cyanic  acid  vapors  into  anhydrous  alcohols.  At  first  carbamic 
acia  esters  are  produced  ;  these  combine  with  a  second  molecule  of  cyanic  acid  and 
yield  allophanic  esters  (B.  22,  X572) : 

CONH  +  NH, .  CO, .  C,Hj  =  NH,CONHCO,C,H,. 

From  carbamic  esters  or  urethanes  (3)  by  the  action  of  urea  chloride  (B.  2Z,  293),  or 
(4)  with  thionyl  chloride  (B.  a6,  2172)  : 

aNHjCOjCjHj  +  SOa,  =  NH.CONH .  CO,C,H,  +  HCl  +  SO,  -f  C,H5C1. 

EtAy/  AUophanic  Ester,  NH, .  CO .  NH .  CO, .  CJA^,  melts  at  i9o-i9i<>.  The 
propyl  ester  melts  at  155^.     The  amyl  ester  melts  at  162®. 

The  allophanic  esters  dissoWe  with  difficulty  in  water,  and,  when  heated,  split  up 
into  alcohol,  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid.  The  allophanates  are  obtained  from  them 
by  means  of  the  alkalies  or  baryta  water.  They  show  an  alkaline  reaction  and  are 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  On  attempting  to  free  the  acid  by  means  of  mineral 
acids,  it  at  once  breaks  up  into  CO,  and  urea. 

NH    CN 
Cyanamido-carbonic  Acid,  ^0<Qur  *       »  Cyancarbamic  Acid,  is  the  corre- 
sponding nitrileacid  of  allophanic  acid.     Its  salts  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  CO, 
to  salts  of  cyanamide : 

2CN .  NHNa  +  CO,  =  CO<q^*^  *  ^^  +  CN .  NH,. 

The  esters  of  this  acid  result  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  esters  of  cyan^ 
amidO'dUarbonic  acid,  CN .  N<[pQ "  q'h*' 

Biuret,  ^0<!mh'  CO  NH  ~^  ^^>  Allophanamide,  is  formed  on  heating  the 
allophanic  esters  with  ammonia  to  100^,  or  urea  to  150-160^ : 

aCO<N||;  =  CO<N«.,  CO .  NH.  +  NH- 

It  b  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  crystallizes  with  I  molecule  of 
water,  in  the  form  of  warts  and  needles.  When  anhydrous,  biuret  melts  at  I90®, 
and  decomposes  further  into  NH,  and  cyanuric  acid.     The  aqueous  solution,  con- 
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Uining  KOH,  is  colored  a  violet  red  by  copper  sulphate  (B.  99,  298;  R.  S^)- 
Heated  in  a  current  of  HCl,  biuret  decomposes  into  NHg,  CO^,  cyanuric  add,  urea 
and  guanidine. 

Oirbamin-cyanide^  Cyan-urea,  NH, .  CO .  NH .  CN,  the  half  nitrile  of  biuret,  is 
formed,  like  urea,  from  guanidine,  as  well  as  from  cyan-guanidine  or  dicyandiamide 
(p.  414),  by  action  of  iMuyta  water,  and  when  digested  with  mineral  adds  yields 
biuret  (B.  8,  708).     See  B.  25,  820,  for  alkylic  cyan-ureas. 

Carbonyl  Oiurea,  C^HgN^O,,  is  formed  on  heating  urea  with  COCl,  to  100^.  It 
is  a  crystalline  powder,  not  readily  dissolved  by  water.  Heat  converts  it  into  ammo- 
nia and  cyanuric  acid  (p.  419)  (B.  29,  R.  589). 

Cyanamidodicarbonic  Ester,  CN  .  N(CO|C,Hj),,  a  derivative  of  amidotricazbonic 
add,  N(C02H),,  not  capable  of  existing,  is  formed  when  chlorcarbonic  esters  act 
upon  sodium  cyanamide  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  16,  146). 

Derivatives  of  Imidocarbonic  Acid. — The  pseudo-forms^ 
imidocarbonic  acid  and  pseudo-urea,  correspond  to  carbamic  acid  and 
urea: 

NHj.COOH  NH:C(OH),  CO(NH,),  NH:C<q^ 

Carbamic  Acid  Imidocarbooic  Add  Urea  ^r-Urea. 

These  modifications  are  not  known  in  a  free  state,  but  many  deriva- 
tives may  be  referred  to  them. 

Imidocarbonic  Ester^  HN :  C(0 .  QHj),,  boiling  at  62®  (36  mm.), 
is  produced  by  reducing  chlorimidocarbonic  ester  (B.  xg,  862,  2650) 
and  from  di-imido-oxalic  ester  (p.  438)  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
sodium  ethylate  (B.  28,  R.  760).  At  200^  it  breaks  down  into  alcohol 
and  cyanuric  ether  (B.  28,  2466). 

Ethyl  Imidochlarcarbofdc  Ester,  QH^N :  CClCOQHj),  boiling  at 
126®,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  ethyl  isocyanide  (p.  237)  with  ethyl 
hypochlorite  (B.  28,  R.  760). 

Chlorimidocarbonic  Ethyl  Ester,  CIN :  C(0 .  C;H,)„  melting  at  39<»,  and  the  methyl 
ester,  melting  at  20°,  are  produced  in  the  action  of  esters  of  hypochlorous  acid 
(p.  147)  upon  a  concentrated  potassium  cyanide  solution.  They  are  solids,  with  a 
peculiar  penetrating  odor,  and  distil  with  decomposition.  Alkalies  have  little  effect 
upon  them,  while  acids  break  them  up  quite  easily,  forming  ammonia,  esters  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  nitrogen  chloride. 

Bromimido-carbonic  Ethyl  Ester,  BrN :  C(OC,Hg),,  melting  at  43^,  results  when 

bromine  acts  upon  imidocarbonic  ester  (B.  28,  2470). 

CH,— O 
Derivatives  of  yr-Urea. — Bthylene-pseudo-Urea,    1  ty>C  •  NH,   or 

CH, — NH 

CH,— 0\ 
I  yC .  NH,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  brom-ethylamine  hydrobromide 

upon  potassium  cyanate.     It  is  a  basic  oil,  which  solidifies  with  difficulty. 

Propylene-V^-Urea,  C,Hf :  CON,H,«  results  from  HBr-propylamine  and  potassium 
cyanate,  as  well  as  from  allyl  urea,  by  a  molecular  rearrangement  induced  by  hydro- 
bromic  acid  (B.  22,  2991). 

Diamide-  or  Hydrazine,  and  Di-imide  Derivatives  of  Carbonic  Acid. — 
Hydrazine  Carbonic  Ester,  NH,  .  NH  .  CO,  .  CjHj,  is  formed  by  reducing  nitro- 
urethane  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  Its  benusl  derivative,  C^H^.  CH:  N.  NH  .• 
CO, .  C,Hj,  melts  at  135**  (A.  288,  293). 
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Semicarbazide^  Carbamic  Hydrazide,  Nil, .  CO.  NH.  NH,,  melting  at  96^,  is 
formed  (l)  by  beating  urea  and  hydrazine  hydrate  to  loo^  (J.  pr.  G).  [23,52,  465); 
(2)  from  hydrazine  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide ;  {%)  from  amido-guanidine  (B. 
27,  31,  56) ;  (4)  from  oitro-urea  (A.  288,311).  With  benzaldehyde  it  yields  benzal- 
semicarbazide^  NH, .  CO .  NHN  =  CH  .  C^H^,  melting  at  214^.  Acetone  Semicar- 
bazone,  NH, .  CO .  NH  .  N  :C(CH,)„  melting  at  iSy^,  passes  into  bisdimethylazi- 
methylene  (p.  220)  (B.  29,  611). 

AcetoaceHc  Ester  Carbavme,  NH, .  CO .  NH  .  N :  C(CH,)  .  CH, .  COjCjHj,  melt- 
ing at  129°  (A.  283,  18),  readily  passes  into  a  lactazam.  Semicarbazide  condenses 
with  benzil  to  1.2-diphenyl  oxytriazine.  Semicarbazide  is  a  reagent  for  aldehydes 
and  ketones. 

Carbohydrazide^  NH, .  NH  .  CO  .  NH .  NH,,  melting  at  152-1530,  is  obtained  from 
carbonic  ester  and  hydrazine  hydrate  on  heating  to  loo*^  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  52,  469). 
Dibental  Carbohydrazide,  CO(NH .  N  =  CH .  CjHj),,  melts  at  198®. 

//ydrazo-dicarbonic  Ester ^  Hydrazi-carbonic  Ester,  C,H50  .  CO .  NH  .  NH  .  CO  .- 
O .  C,H5,  melting  at  130^,  boils  with  decomposition  about  250^,  and  is  prepared  from 
hydrazine  and  CI .  COjCjHj  (B.  27,  773 ;  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2!  52,  476). 

Hydrazo'dicarbcnamide^  Hydrazo-formamide,  NH,.  CONH  .  NH  .  CONH,, 
melts  with  decomposition  at  244-245°.  It  is  obtained  from  potassium  cyanate  and 
salts  of  diamide  or  hydrazine :  NH,  .  NH,.  It  also  results  upon  heating  semicarba- 
zide (B.  27,  57),  and  from  Atodicarbonamide^  NH, .  CON  =  N .  CONH,,  by 
reduction.     It  yields  the  latter  upon  oxidation  (A.  271,  X27 ;  B.  26,  405). 

Cyclic  Hydrazine   Derivatives  of  Urea. — Urazole,  Hydrazo-dicarbonimide, 

NH .  CO 
I  >NH,  melting  at  244°,  forms  on  heating  hydrazo-dicarbonamide  to  200** 

(A.  283,  16),  or  from  orea  and  hydrazine  sulphate  heated  to  X20°  (B.  27,  409).    See 
also  triazole.     It  is  a  strong,  monobasic  acid. 

Methylene  CarbohydroMde^  ^^'^^NH  *  NH^^^'  melting  at  iSl®,  is  produced  on. 

heating  carbohydrazide  with  orthoformic  ester  to  100°  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2],  52,  475). 

NH     NH 

Dtureoy  Bishydrazine  Carbonyl,  CO<JJJJ  '  iJh>^^»  melting  at  27o<>,  is  formed 

from  hydrazine  carbonic  ester  and  hydrazine  hydrate  at  100°  (B.  27,  2684;  J.  pr. 
Ch.  [2],  52,  482). 

Azodicarbomc  Acid,  Azoformic  Acid^  CO,H  .  N  =  N .  CO,H.  Its  potassium 
salt  explodes  when  heated  above  100°.  It  consists  of  small  yellow  needles.  It  is 
formed  when  azodicarbonamide  is  boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  potash.  It  readily 
decomposes  in  aqueous  solution,  giving  off  CO.,  potassium  carbonate,  diamide  and 
nitrogen.  The  isolation  of  the  unknown  di-imide  NH  =  NH,  present  in  it,  has  not 
yet  proved  successful.  The  diethyl  ester,  boiling  at  106*^  (13  mm.)  is  an  orange- 
yellow -colored  oil,  and  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  hydrazoester. 

Atodicarbonamide ,  Azoformamide,  NH,CON  =  NCONH,,  is  an  orange-red- 
colored  powder.  It  is  produced  (i)  on  oxidizing  hydrazodicarbonamide  with  chromic 
acid;  (2)  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  azodicarbonamidine, 
NH,  NH, 

\C-N  =  N-C4         (p.  415). 
NH  ^  ^NH 

N  :  C(SO,K), 
Potassium  Azimethane  Disulphona/e,   1  .  2H,0,  is  formed  on  boiling 

N  :  C(SO,K), 

N 
potassium  diazomethanedisulphonate,   II  >C(SO,K),,  in  xylene  solution.     Orange- 

N 
yellow -colored  needles,  which  result  when  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  acts  upon 
primary  potassium  amibo-methane  disulphonate,  NH, .  CH(SO,K), — the  addition 
product  of  prussic  acid  and  monopotassium  sulphite  (B.  29,  2161). 

Hydrozylamioe  PcjiTatives  of  Carbonic  Acid.— Ozyurethane,  HO .  NH .  - 
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CO, .  CjH^,  or  HON :  ^<CoH       ^»  ^  ^  colorless  liquid.     It  is  produced  wheo 

hydroxylamine  solution  acts  upon  chlorcarbonic  ester  (B.  37,  1 254). 

Hydroxyl  Urea,  NH,.  CO.  NH.  OH,  melting  at  I28-I30<',  dissoWes  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  ether.  It  is  obtained  from  hydroxylamine 
nitrate  and  potassium  isocyanate  (A.  i8a,  214). 


8ULPHUR.CONTAININQ  DBRIVATIVB8  OF  CARBAMIC  ACID  AND  OP  URBA. 

The  following  compounds  correspond  to  urethane  and  urea : 

CO<s"fe.         CS<NH^„^  CS<NH^^  CS<N|^orNH:C<|«. 

Tbiocarbamic         Sulpbocarbamic  Dithiocarbamic  Sulphourea. 

Ester  Ester  Ester 

Many  reactions  of  sulphourea  indicate  that  its  constitution  is  prob- 
ably b^t  expressed  by  a  formula  analogous  to  one  of  the  non  existing 
pseudo- forms  of  urea. 

OH 
Imido-thiocarbonic  Acid,  NH :  0<[o  u ,  is  an  hypothetical  acid.    Its  derivatives  are 

all  of  the  aromatic  series  (see  phenyl-isothio-urethane),  unless  the  alkylic  derivatives 

of  tbiocarbamic  acid  are  to  be  referred  to  this  pseudo-form. 

NH 
Tbiocarbamic  Acid,  Carbamine  Thiol  Acid,  ^0<^qtt  ',  is  not  known  in  the  free 

state.  Its  ammonium  salt  is  prepared  by  leading  COS  into  alcoholic  ammonia  (A. 
285,  173).  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  mass,  which  acquires  a  yellow  color  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  sulphide.  When  heated  to 
130°  it  breaks  up  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  urea. 

The  methyl  ester,  NH, .  CO .  S .  CH„  melting  at  95-98®,  and  the  ethyl  ester,  melt- 
ing at  108®,  are  obtained  by  conducting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  CI^SK 
(or  of  alkyl  sulphocyanates — 6.  19,  1083)  in  alcohols  (together  with  esters  of  sulpho- 
carbamic  acid — J.  pr.  Ch.,  [2]  16,  358) ;  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
dithiocarbonic  esters  and  chlorthioformic  esters.  , 

These  are  crystalline  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water. 

Ethyl  Ethosulphocarbamic  Ester,  C,Hj .  NH .  CO .  S .  C^Hj.  boils  at  204-2o8<>. 
It  results  from  the  union  of  ethyl  isocyanate  with  ethyl  mercaptan. 

Sulphocarbamic  Acid,  Xanthogenamic  Acid,  NH,CSOH,  is  known  in  its  alkyl 
compounds. 

The  esters  of  sulphocarbamic  acid — thiourethanes,  the  xanthogenamides — are 
formed  when  alcoholic  ammonia  acts  upon  the  xanthic  esters  (p.  391)  : 

CS<S:  §11:  +  NH.  =  CS<NH^jj^  +  CH,.  SH. 

The  ethyl  ester  of  sulphocarbamic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  melts  at 
38®.  The  methyl  ester  melts  at  43®.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Both  esters 
decompose  into  mercaptans,  cyanic  acid  and  cyanuric  acid  on  heating.  Alcoholic 
alkalies  deco;npose  them  into  alcohols  and  thiocyanates. 

The  esters  of  alkylic  sulphocarbamic  acids  are  obtained  when  the  mustard  oils  are 
heated  to  1 10®  with  anhydrous  alcohols : 

CS :  N .  CjHj  -f  CjHj .  OH  =  CS<q^^^^"». 

They  are  liquids  with  an  odor  like  that  of  leeks,  boil  without  decomposition  and 
break  up  into  alcohols,  CO,,  H^S  and  alkylamines,  when  acted  upon  with  alkalies  or 
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acids  Ethyl SulpkoearhamU  Etkyi Esttr,  C.H. .  NH .  CS.  O.  C,H.. boils  at  acH^- 
ao8o.  Alfyi  Sulpkocarbamit  Ethyl  EsUr,  Cfl^ .  NH .  CS .  O .  C,H^,  from  alljl 
mustard  oil«  boils  at  210^-215®. 

Dithiocardamu  Acid,  NH, .  CS .  SH  or  NH  =  C(SH)„  U  obtained  as  a  red  oil 
upon  decomposiiig  its  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  readily  breaks 
down  into  sulphocyanic  acid,  CN .  SH,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Water  decomposes 
it  mto  cyanic  acid  and  2H,S.  Its  ammonium  stilt,  NH, .  CS .  SNH4,  is  formed  when 
alcoholic  ammonia  acts  upon  carbon  disulphide.  It  consbts  of  yellow  needles  or 
prisms.     It  yields  flurcaptoihiatoUs  with  a-halogen  ketones  (B.  a6,  R.  604). 

The  ditUourethanet  are  the  esters  of  the  above  acid.  They  arise  when  the 
thiocyanic  esters  are  heated  with  H,S  (compare  phenyl  dithiocarbamic  acid) : 

N  =  C.  S.  CjH,  +  H,S  =  CS<^^^  . 

They  are  crrstalline  compounds,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  decomposed 
into  ammcmium  thiocyanate  and  mercaptans,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 

The  ethyl  ester  melts  at  41-42^  and  Xhit  profiyl  ester  at  97^. 

Alhyl'dithiocarbamie  Acids, — The  amine  salts  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  on 
heating  CS^  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines : 

CS.  +  aC^H. .  NH.  =  CS<NH  ^C.H,  ^^^ 

When  the  amine  salts  of  ethyl-dithiocarbamic  acid  are  heated  to  iio^,  dialkylic 
thio-ureas  are  produced  (p.  408) : 

Diethyl  Thiocarbainide. 

If  the  a<}ueous  solution  of  the  salts  obtained  from  the  primary  amines  be  digested 
with  metallic  salts,  /./.,  AgNO„  FeQ,  or  HgCl,,  salts  of  ethyl-dithiocarbamic  acid 
are  precipitated : 

CS<S(Nif ."cJh.)  +  ^NO.  =  CS<NjJ-  ^"»  +  (NH. .  C,H,)NOy. 

These  yield  the  mustard  oils,  or  isothiocyanic  esters,  when  boiled  with  water  (p.  423). 

The  salts  obtained  from  the  secondary  amines  do  not  yield  mustard  oils  (B.  8, 
107). 

CarbothialdiHe,  NH,CSSN(CH .  CH,),,  is  produced  by  heating  ammonium  dithio- 
carbamate  together  with  aldehyde.  It  is  also  produced  on  mixing  CS,  with  alco- 
holic aldehyde-ammonia  (B.  zx,  1383).  It  consists  of  large,  shining  crystals,  and 
when  boiled  with  acids  decomposes  into  ammonia,  carbon  dbulphide  and  aldehyde. 

Thiourea^  Sulphocarbamide,  ^<nh''^^^'^'^sh''  °^cl(i°g 
at  172^,  is  obtained  (as  first  observed  by  Reynolds  in  1869 — A.  250, 
324)  by  heating  ammonium  thiocyanate  to  170-180^  (A.  179,  113), 
when  a  transposition  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  the  formation  of 
urea  takes  place  (p.  397).  This  synthesis,  however,  does  not  proceed 
with  ease,  and  is  never  complete,  because  at  160-170^  sulphourea  is 
again  changed  to  ammonium  sulphocyanate: 

CSiN.NH^ — — — >-CS<JJ|J>. 
Sulphourea  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (in 
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presence  of  a  little  ammonia)  or  ammonium  thiocyanate  upon  cyan- 
amide  (B.  8,  26) : 

CN .  NH,  +  SH,  =  CS<JJj[J«. 

Sulphocarbiamide  crystallizes  in  thick,  rhombic  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve easily  in  water,  and  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  ether;  they 
possess  a  bitter  taste  and  have  a  neutral  reaction. 

Transpositions :  (i)  When  sulphocarbamide  is  heated  with  water  to 
140^  it  again  becomes  ammonium  thiocyanate.  (2)  If  boiled  with 
alkalies,  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

CSNjH^  +  2H,0  =  CO,  +  2NH,  +  H,S. 

(3)  Silver,  mercury,  or  lead  oxide  and  water  will  convert  it,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  into  cyanamide,  CNsH, ;  and  on  boiling  into  dicyandi- 
amide  (p.  414).  (4)  KMnO*  converts  it,  in  cold  aqueous  solution, 
into  urea.  (5)  In  nitric  acid  solution,  or  by  means  of  H,Ot  in  oxalic 
acid  solution,  salts  of  a  disulphide,  NH, .  C  =  (NH)S  —  S(NH)  = 
C .  NH„  not  known  in  a  free  state,  are  produced  (B.  24,  R.  71)*  See 
B.  25,  R.  676,  upon  the  condensation  of  thiourea  with  aldehyde 
ammonias.  Sulphourea  condenses  with  a-chloraldehydes  and  a-chlor- 
ketones  to  amidothioazoles.  It  yields  aromatic  glyoxaline  derivatives 
when  heated  with  benzoin. 

Constitution. — The  behavior  of  thiourea  when  oxidized  in  acid  solation  and 

NH 
certain  other  reactions  rather  support  the  formula  NH :  C<Qr|  *  instead  of  the  di- 

amide  formula  (compare  J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  47,  135)*     Possibly  free  thiourea  possesses  the 

NH 

symmetrical  formula,  while  its  salts  9re  derived  from  the  pseudo-form  NH  :  C<^cu  ' 

(p.  54). 

Thiourea  combines   with   I   equivalent  of   acid   to  form  salts.      The  nitrate^ 

CSN^Hf .  HNO„  occurs  in  large  crystals.  Auric  chloride  and  platinic  chloride 
throw  down  red- colored  double  chlorides  from  the  concentrated  solution.  Silver 
nitrate  precipitates  CSN,H^NO,Ag  (B.  24,  3956 ;  B.  25,  R.  583).  For  the  con- 
stitution of  these  metallic  salts  see  B.  17,  297. 

Aikyi  SulphocarbamideSf  in  which  the  alkyl  groups  are  linked  to  nitrogen,  are 
produced — 

(i)  On  heating  the  mustard  oils  with  primary  and  secondary  amine  bases  (A.  W. 
Hofmann,  B.  z,  27) : 

CS :  N .  CjHj  +  NH,  =  CS<^[J  *  ^«^» 

Ethyl  Sulphocarbamide 

NH, .  CjHj  +  CS :  N .  CjHj  =  NHCjH.CSNHCjHg 

Sym.  Diethyl  Sulphourea 

NH(C,H5),  +  CS :  N .  CjH^  =  N(C,H5),CSNHC,H5 

Trielhyl  Sulphourea. 

(2)  By  heating  the  amide  salts  of  the  alkyl  dithiocarbamic  acids  (B.  i,  25) 
(p.  407) : 

pc^NH .  CjHj         —  p«^NH  .  C,Hj   1    tr  c 
'"^^-SCNH,.  C,Hj)  —  ^^^NH  .  CjH,  +  "«^- 
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Ethyl  Sulphocarbamide,  CS<jJ2 '  ^    *,  melting  at  II3*»,  dissolves  readily  in 

water  and  alcohol. 

Sym.    Diethyl  Sulphocarbamide,   CS<^^'^JJ»,  melts  at  77**.      Unsym. 

DUtkyUhiourea  melts  at  169°.      Trutkylthiourea  melts  at  26°  and  bs>ils  at  205°. 
Monomethylthiourea  melts  at  119^.     Sym.  Dimethylthiaurea  melts  at  61^  (B.  34 
2729;   28,  R.  424).     Unsym.  Dimethylthiourea,  NH,CSN(CH,),,  melts  at  159*^ 
(B.  26,  2505).     Propylihiourea^  see  B.  23,  286 ;  26,  R,  87. 

Allyl   Sulphocarbamide,   CS<^|J'^^»,    Thionnamim,  is  formed  by  the 

anion  of  allyl  mastard  oil  with  ammonia  (p.  425). 

It  melts  at  74^.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Allyl  cyana- 
mide  and  triallyl-melamine  are  produced  on  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  or  lead 
hydroxide  (p.  427).  Hydrogen  bromide  changes  it  to  propylene-pseudothiourea 
(comp.  29,  R.  684). 

Transformations  of  the  Alkyl  Sulphoureas. 

( 1 )  The  sulphocarbamides  regenerate  amines  and  mustard  oils  by  distillation  with 
P^O^  or  when  heated  in  HCl-gas : 

^^<NH  !§hJ)  =  CS  ;  N  .  C,H5  +  NH, .  C,H,. 

(2)  The  sulphur  in  the  alkylic  Sulphocarbamides  may  be  replaced  by  oxygen  if 
these  compounds  are  boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide  or.  lead  oxide,  'i'hose 
that  contain  two  alkyl  groups  yield  the  corresponding  ureas : 

CS<nS  :  §":  +  H80  =  CO<JJ]J  •  §{{»  +  HgS , 

whereas  the  mono-derivatives  pass  into  alkylic  cyanamides  (and  melamines)  after 
parting  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (pp.  393,  394). 

^^<NH  *  ^'"*  =  N  :  C .  NH  .  CjHj  +  SH,. 

(3)  On  digesting  the  dialkylic  sulphocarbamides  with  mercuric  oxide  and  amines, 
oxygen  is  exchanged  for  the  imid-group  and  guanidine  derivatives  appear  (p.  411) : 

.NH .  CjHj  y  NH  .  CHg 

CS/  +  NH, .  C,H,  +  HgO  =  C==N .  C,H.     +  HgS  +  H,0. 

NH .  C^Hj  >NH .  C,H^ 

Consolt  B.  23,  271,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  dialkylic  sulphocarbamides. 

NH 
Ethylene  Sulphocarbamide,  CS<^tt>C,H4,  is  obtained  from  ethylene-difun- 

ine  and  carbon  disulphide  (B.  5,  242).    It  melts  at  195^. 

Pinacolyl  Sulphocarbamide,  Tetramethyl-ethylene-sulphocarbamide,  Carbothiace- 
tonine,  CS[NHC(CH.),],,  melts  at  240-243^  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  carbon  disulphide  and  acetone  (B.  29,  R.  669). 

Denvatives  of  Pseudosulphacarbamide. — In  the  preceding  derivatives  (immaterial 
whether  they  are  derived  from  the  sym.  or  unsym.  sulphocarbamide  formula)  the 
alkyl  groups  were  in  all  cases  joined  to  nitrogen,  whereas  the  compounds  about  to 
be  described  must  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  pseudosulphocarbamide. 

The  alkylic  pseudosulphocarhamides  result  upon  the  addition  of  alkyl  iodides  to 
the  thioureas.    The  alkyl  groups  contained  in  them  are  united  with  sulphur  because, 
when  they  are  acted  upon  with  ammonia,  they  are  changed  to  guanidines  and  mer- 
Gaptans(B.  11,492;  23,  2195). 
35 
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Alkylen  Derivatives  of  Psettdotulphoarea. 

Bthylene-pseudothlourea,  NH .  C<  A  ^  ^t  '^o'®  probably, 

sin  ,  Cxi. 

/S— CH, 
NH^C^        I      ,  is  obtained  fipom  HBr-ethjleneamine  and  poUssium  thiocyanate. 

It  is  a  base  with  strong  basic  properties.  Its  salts  crystallin  welL  It  melts  at  85® 
(B.  aa,  1141,  2984 ;  a4,  260). 

Pxopylene-pseudothiourea,  C,Hg :  CSN,H,,  from  brompropylamine  and  potas- 
sium thiocyanate,  is  perfectly  similar.  It  also  results  from  allyl  thiourea  by  actioo  of 
bydrobromic  acid : 

CH.  =  CH  jtHnr_^  CH,.  CHBr     ■  ""'^     >    CH.CH-S\ 

CH.NH .  CSNH.  ijj^NH  csNH,  <iH.-N^  •  ^Hr 

NH 
Acetyl     PteudoBulphocarbamide,     HN  =  C<c    A  „  q  >*  obtained   fixm 

thiourea  by  heating  it  with  acetic  anhydride ;  also  from  cyanamide  (carbodilmide,  p. 

426)  and  thioacetic  acid.     This  second  method  argues  for  the  compound  being  a 

deriTatiTe  of  pseudosulphocarbamide.     It  melts  at  165^. 

NH.CX) 
Pteudothio-,  or  -•ulpho-bydantoln,  HN :  C<  1      ,  is  obtained  when 

S— — CHj 

cfaloiacetic  add  (A.  166,  383)  acts  on  sulphocarbamide,  and  was  formerly  thought 

NH.CO 
to  be  the  real  thiohydantoln,  CS<  1     .    Howerer,  its  formation  from  cyan- 

NH .  CHj 

amide  and  thioglycollic  acid  and  its  decomposition,  when  boiled  with  baryta  water, 
into  thioglycollic  acid  and  dicyandiamide  prove  that  it  is  a  pseudosulphocarbamide 
derivative,  which  contains  the  ring  (p.  423)  occurring  in  thiazole  compounds  (B.  la, 
1385, 1588). 

Pseudosulphohydantoln  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  and  decom- 
poses near  200^. 

NH.CO 
Boiling  acids  convert  it  into  mustard-oil  acetic  acid,  C0<^  1      ,  with  elimi- 

nation of  NHg. 

Hydraaine  Derivatives  of  Thiocarbonic  Acid. 

Diammmium  DUhiocarbaunate,  NH,  .  NH  .  CSSNH,  .  NH,,  melting  at  124^,  is 
formed  when  hydrazine  hydrate  acts  upon  CS,  (B.  29,  R.  233).  Hydraxadicarbonihi- 
amide,  NH,CS .  NH  .  NH  .  CS  .  NH„  melting  at  214^,  is  formed  on  boiling  a  solution 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  with  ammonium  sulpbocyanide  (B.  26, 2877),  with  the  simultane- 
ous production  of  Thiosemicarbatide,  NH, .  NH  .  CS  .  NH,,  melting  at  i8i-i83<*  (B. 
28,  948).  Methyl  thiosemicarbatide,  CH,  .  NH  .  CS  .  NH  .  NH,.  melting  at  I37<*, 
and  Dimethyl  thiosemicarbatide,  CH, .  NH  .  CSNH  .  NHGH,,  melting  at  I380,  are 
formed  from  methylene  mustard  oil,  hydrazine  and  methyl  hydrazine  (B.  29,  2920). 
Hydratodicarbon  thioallylamide,  C,H,NH  .  CSNH  .  NH .  CSNHC,H<  (B.  29,  859). 

NH      NH 
Formyl  methyl  thiosemicarbaside,  CH, .  NH  .1  11        t  melting  at  167^,  combines 

C:S-CHO 

with  acetyl  chloride  to  Methyl  imidothiadiazoline,  CH, .  NH  .1  1     ,   melts 

CS  ■  ""-CH 

at  245^  (B.  27,  622). 

NH.CS 
DithiouroMole,  \  >NH,  melts  at  about  245^  with  decomposition,  and  is 
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formed  on  heating  hydrazodicarbonthiamide  with  hydrochloric  acid.      The  hydro- 

NH  .  CS ^ 

chloride  of  imidothionrazole,  1         _  >NH,  is  produced  at  the  same  tiilke 

NH  .  C(NH)  ^ 

(B.  aS,  ^9). 


QUANIDINB  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

Guanidine  is,  upon  the  one  hand,  very  closely  related  to  orthocar- 
bonic  ester,  urea  and  sulphocarbamide,  and,  upon  the  other,  to  cyana- 
xnide  (p.  426).  The  carbonic  acid  derivatives  just  mentioned  are 
united  by  a  series  of  reactions.  Guanidine  belongs  to  the  amidines, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  amidine  of  amidocarbonic  acid : 

NH..  C/NH.  NH. .  C^H.  NH.C^«. 

Urea  Sulphocarbamide  Guanidine. 

The  pseudo-forms  of  urea  and  thiourea — 

HO.C^«.  HS.C/NH. 

(Pseadourea)  (Paeadosttlphocarbamlde). 

known  in  the  form  of  various  derivatives,  are  the  amidines  of  carbonic 
and  thiocarbonic  acids. 

NH 

Guanidine,  HN  :  C<^^«,  was  first  obtained  (A.  Strecker,  1861) 

by  the  oxidation  of  guanine  (a  substance  closely  related  to  uric  acid, 
and  found  in  guano)  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
It  is  found  in  certain  seeds  and  in  beet-juice  (6.  29,  2651).  It  is  also 
important  as  the  substance  from  which  creatine  is  derived.  It  is 
formed  synthetically  (i)  by  heating  cyanogen  iodide  and  NH„  and 
from  cyanamide  (p.  426)  and  ammonium  chloride  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion at  100^: 

NH     HCl 
CN .  NH,  +  NH,.  HCl  =  H,NC/       *  * 
•^        •  '   ^NH. 

This  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  formamidine  from  HCN. 
(2)  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  chloropicrin  or  (3)  esters  of  ortho* 
carbonic  acid,  with  aqueous  ammonia,  to  150^ : 

Ca,(NO,)  +  3NH,  =  NH,C^JJJJ'  +  3HCI  +  NO,H 

C(0.  C,H,),  +  3NH,  =  NH,C^JJJJ»  +  4C,H,0H. 

(4)  It  is'  most  readily  prepared  from  the  sulphocyanate,  which  is  made  by  prolonged 
heating  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180-190^,  and  the  further  transposition  of  the 
thio-orea  that  forms  at  first  (B.  7,  92) : 

*H*N>^^  =  h!n>^  •  ^" '  ^^^^  +  ^^ 
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The  crystals  of  guanidine  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
deliquesce  on  exposure.     Baryta  water  changes  it  to  urea. 

Salts. — It  is  a  strong  base,  absorbing  CO,  from  the  air  and  yielding  crystalUiic 
salts  with  I  equivalent  of  the  acids.  Tbe  nitrate^  CN,H^ .  HNO,,  consists  of  lat^e 
scales,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  HCl-salt,  CN^Hj.  HQ,  yields  a 
platinum  double  salt,  crystallizing  in  yellow  needles.  The  carbonate^  (CN,H^, .  • 
H^CO,,  consists  of  quadratic  prisms,  and  reacts  alkaline.  The  suiphocyanate^  CN,- 
Hg .  HSCN,  crystallizes  in  large  leaflets,  that  melt  at  Ii8^. 

The  alkyl  guanidines  result  (l)  oo  heating  cyanamide  with  the  HQ-salts  of  the 
primary  amines — t  g..  Methyl  Quanidine ;  (2)  by  boiling  sym.  dialkylic  thio-ureas 
(p.  408)  with  mercuric  oxide  and  ethylamine  in  alcoholic  solution  (B.  a,  601) :  Tri- 
ethyl  Quanidine. 

Vice  vtrsd,  the  alkylic  guanidines,  when  heated  with  CS,,  have  their  imid-gronp 
replaced  by  sulphur,  with  formation  of  thio-ureas. 

Guanidine  also  forms  salts  with  the  fatty  adds.  When  these  are  heated  to  220- 
230®,  water  and  ammonia  break  off,  and  the  guanamines  result,  lliese  are  pecu- 
liar heterocyclic  bases  (Nencki,  B.  9,  228^.  They  are  produced  by  the  union  of  I 
molecule  of  acid  and  2  molecules  of  guanidine. 

Formoguanamine  is  also  produced  when  chlorofonn  and  caustic  potash  act  apan 

N  =  C 
higuanide  (p.  419)  (B.  35,  535).     These  bases  contain  the  ring  C  <^  ^N, 

assimied  to  be  present  in  the  cyannric  compounds. 

.N  =  C(NH,) 
Formoguanamine,  HC^  ^N,  melts  with  decomposition  at  high  tem- 

^N  —  C(NH,)^ 

N  =  C(NH,) 
peratoies.   Acetguanamine,  CH.Cc^  ^N,  melting  at  265^,  when  heated 

^N  =  C(NH,)^ 
with  concentrated  H^SO^  to  150°  passes  into  acetguanamide  ;  see  acetylnrethane. 

Guaneides  of  the  Oxyacids. — ^The  guanidine  derivatives  corre- 
sponding to  the  ureides  of  glycollic  acid,  hydantoic  acid,  and  hydan- 
toin  are  known.  Creatine  and  creatinine,  important  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint,  belong  to  this  class. 

NH 
Glycocyamine,  gnanidoacetic  acid,  NH  =  C<    uf;iT  rn  h'  ^  obtained  by 

the  direct  union  of  glycocoU  with  cyanamide : 

NH  /N"« 

CN .  NH,  +  CH,<f:  "U  =  c4nH 

CO,H  \NH  — CHj.CO.H 

Cyanamide  GlycocoU  Glycoc)'amine. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  it  separates  after  a  time  in  granular  crystals.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water  and  rather  readily  in  hot  water ;  while  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  fonns  crystalline  compounds  with  acids  and  bases. 

^-Quanidopropionic  Acid,  Alacreatine^  CNgH^.  CH,  .  CH,.  CO,H,  consists  of 

crystals  which  decompose  at  205^.     Isomeric  a-guanidopropionic  acid  melts  at  180^. 

NHCO    ,  , 

Glycocyamidine,  glycolyl  guanidine,  NH  =  C<        i     ,  bears  the  same  relatioa 

to  glycocyamine  as  hydantoln  to  hydantoic  acid : 
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^       NH,  ^       NHCO        „  NH,  ^„,     ^    NHCO 

«'<NHCH,CO,H  ^°<NH<!:H.  N«=^<NH(CH.)C0.H    '^»=^<NHtH. 
Hydantoic  Acid  Hydantoin  Glycocyamine  Glyccxryamidine. 

It  is  produced  when  glycocyamine  hydrochloride  is  heated  to  i6o®. 

Creatine,   methyl    glycocyamine,   methylguanidine  acetic  acid, 

NH :  C<j|J/2ij  NQjj  QQ  jj,  was  first  discovered  in  1834  by  Chevreul  in 

meat  extract  (xpia<:,  flesh).  Liebig  (1847)  gave  it  a  thorough  investi- 
gation in  his  classic  research  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Bestandtheile  der 
FliJssigkeiten  des  Fleisches"  (A.  62,  257).  It  is  found  especially  in 
the  juice  of  muscles.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared  (J.  Volhard, 
1869),  like  glycocyamine,  by  the  union  of  sarcosine  (methyl  glycocoll) 
with  cyanamide : 

NH .  CH.  NH, 

CN .  NH.  +  ^^^  ^^^  =  NH :  C<^^J^^  _  ^^^  _  ^^„ 

Creatine  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  in  glistening  prisms. 
Heated  to  100*',  they  sustain  a  loss  of  water.  It  reacts  neutral,  has  a 
faintly  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  rather  readily  in  boiling  water;  it 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  with 
one  equivalent  of  acid. 

(i)  When  digested  with  acids,  creatine  loses  water  and  becomes  creatinine  (see 
above),  and  (2)  with  baryta  water  it  falls  into  urea  and  sarcosine : 


^"«  +  H  O  =  CO^-^^'  ^  ^"^^"'^ 

N(CH,)  —  CH,  —  CO,H  "^     "  ^NH,  "^  CH, .  CO,H. 


Ammonia  is  liberated  at  the  same  time,  and  methyl  hydantoin  is  formed.  (3) 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  creatine  becomes  oxalic 
acid  and  methyl  guanidine.     (4)  With  acetic  anhydride  it  yields  diacetyl  creatine^ 

NH  •  C<JJ(*J;ig';c^,?;.cO .  O.  COCH.'  ™"^B  •»  '^S'  (A.  aS*.  ix\ 

NH        CO 

Creatinine,  methyl  glycocyamidine,  NH  =  C<  1    ,  occurs 

N(Cri,)Cxl, 

constantly  in  urine  (about  0.25  per  cent.),  and  is  readily  obtained 
from  creatine  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  especially  when 
acids  are  present.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  much 
more  soluble  than  creatine,  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  strong  base, 
which  can  expel  ammonia  from  ammonium  salts  and  yields  well 
crystallized  salts  with  acids.  Its  compound  with  zinc  chloride, 
(CiHtNjO), .  ZnCl,,  is  particularly  characteristic.  Zinc  chloride  pre- 
cipitates it  from  creatinine  solutions  as  a  crystalline  powder,  dissolving 
with  difficulty  in  water. 

(l)  Bases  cause  creatinine  to  absorb  water  and  become  creatine  again.  (2)  Boiled 
with  baryta  water  it  decomposes  into  methyl  hydantoin  and  ammonia : 

NH ^CO  NH CO 

«« =  ^<n(ch.)-<!:h.  +  "-^ = «^<N(CH^_iH.  +  ^- 
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(3)  Wlien  boiled  wilb  meiairic  oxide  it  bieaks  up  like  cieatine  Into  methyl -giianiiBne 
flsdozalie  acid. 

When  creatiniiie  b  healed  with  alcoholic  ethyl  iodide,  the  ammcaiiiiii  iodide  of 
ethjl  cicatiiiiDe,  C4Hf(C^H^)N.O .  I,  is  piodiiced.  SilTer  oxide  oooTcrts  this  into 
the  ammooiam  base,  C^H, (C;ilt)N,0 .  OH. 

Gnanddes  of  Cavbooic  Acidw^-^uanoUiie,  ginanjl  area,  bignanide,  and  proba- 
bly dicjaodiaflude,  conespooding  to  allophanic  esCer  (p.  403),  biuret  (p.  403),  and 
cyauiuea  (p.  403),  arc  deriratives  of  the  gnanrfdr  of  cartxmic  add.  Tlds  is  not 
knowD,  and  probably  cannot  exist : 

Anophaaic  Ester  Bioret  C 

NH :  C<jj^«  COJC^  ^^ ''  ^NH*.  CX) .  NH, 

GuanoUae  Goaaylnrea 

^^ '  ^<NHb[NH]NH,  ^^  •  ^<NH  .  CN. 

Bignanidc  Dicyandiamidc  (?) 


'imr,  Gnanidocarboiiic  Ester,  NH :  C<^^^|^  ^u  +  ^H,0,  melts,  when 
dehydnted,  at  114^.  It  is  obtained  from  the  reaction-prodiict  arising  from  chkxcar- 
bonic  ester  and  v^am^Tiit,  guanuiihdicarhotdc  diethyl  eOer,  NH :  C<^^ '  ^'^|^« 

thfoogh  the  action  of  ammonia  (B.  7,  1588). 

NH 
Dicynndiamidine,  NH :  C<^^*  ^q  ^|^  ,  Gtumyl  Urea^  is  fonned  (i)  by 

the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  dicyandiamide  or  cyanamide,  or  (2)  by  fusing  a  guan- 
idine  salt  with  urea  (B.  7,  446).  It  is  a  strongly  basic,  crystalline  substance.  It 
forms  a  copper  deriTStiTe  haTing  a  characteristic  red  color.  When  digested  with 
baryu  water  it  decomposes  into  CO,,  2NH,,  and  urea  (B.  ao,  68). 

Biguanide,  Guanyl  Gttanidine^  NH :  ^<^Hb/^H)NH.'  ^  ^''^^'^  i})^"^  ^^'^* 

ing  gnanidine  hydrochloride  to  180-185^;  (2)  when  cyanguanidine  is  heated  with 
ammonium  chlonde.  It  is  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  forming  a  copper  derivaliTe  with 
characteristic  red  color.  Chloroform  and  caustic  alkali  convert  it  'uAo/ormoguamawtme 
(p.  4"). 

Dicyandiamide,  Param^  Cyanguanidine^  NH :  C<tt|T'  r^,  melting  at  205^ 

results  from  the  poljrmerization  of  cyanamide  upon  long  standing  or  by  evaporation  of 
its  aqueous  solution.     Ammonia  converts  it  into  biguanide,  and  dilute  acids  to  guanyl- 

uiea.    Formerly,  the  formuUt  NH,  .  C<^JJ^  •  NH,,  or  NH :  C< JJ2>C  •  NH,  was 

ascribed  to  this  compound.  Its  behavior  with  piperidine,  with  which  it  combines  to 
form  a  biguanide  derivative,  indicates  the  cyanamidine  formula  (B.  24,  899 ;  95,  525). 
3ee  guanasole,  p.  415. 


NITRO-GUANIDINB  AND  ITS  TRANSPOSITION  PRODUCTS. 

Nitroguanidine  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  remark- 
able guanidine  and  urea  derivatives  (Thiele,  A.  270,  i ;  273,  133 ;  B.  a6,  2598, 

3645)- 

NHNO 
Nitroguanidine,  NH :  C<^u       *>  melting  at  240^,  results  on  treating  guanidine 

with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold 
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water,  more  readilj  in  hot  wtter,  and  rtrj  copioosly  in  alkalies,  because  of  its  feeble 
add  character. 

NUroso-guanidiiu^  NH :  C<^tT  '        (^)t  is  produced  bj  reducing  nitroguanidine 

with  «nc  dust  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  consbts  of  yellow  needles,  exploding  at  l6c^ 
165®. 

Amidthguanidime^  ^^'^^NH.     ''  '^^^  when  nitro-  and  nitroto-guanidine 

are  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  add.  Amido-guanidine  decomposes  readily 
when  in  a  pure  condition,  and  when  boiled  with  acids  it  breaks  down,  with  the  tem- 
porary production  of  semicarbazide  ^p.  405),  into  carbonic  add,  ammonia,  and  hydra- 
Mine,  which  can  therefore  be  convenienUy  prepared  in  this  numner : 

NH :  C<^^  ^  i^<NH,       / >-  ^«  +  NI^. 

Amido-guanidine  forms  well-crystallized  compounds  with  dextrose^  galactoae,  and 
lactic  add  (B.  a8,  2613). 

Amidifmetkyl'triaMoie,  NH,Cr^  1  (?),  melting  at  I4S<>,  is  produced 

when  acetylamido-guanidine  nitrate  is  treated  with  soda. 

NH— NH 
Guanas.  NH  :  C<^^_^  ,  nH'"^^^°«  ""  ^''  """'^  when  dicyand»mkle 

(see  aboTe)  is  heated  with  hydrazine  hydrochloride  in  alcoholic  solution  to  100^ 
(B.  ay,  R.  583). 

NH,  NH, 

AModicar^omdiamidinr,         ^C-^N  =  N— C^         » is  obtained  as  nitrate  when 

NH  ^  ^NH 

amido-guanidine  nitrate  is  oxidized  with  KMn04.  The  azonitrate  forms  a  yellow, 
sparingly  soluble,  crystalline  powder,  exploding  at  180-184^.  It  passes  into  azodi- 
carbonamide  (p.  405)  when  boiled  with  water. 

NH,.  /NH, 

ffydroModicarbonamidine^  ^C — NH — NH — Cs^         ,  results  as  nitrate  when 

NH  ^  ^NH 

azodicarbonamidine  nitrate  is  reduced  with  Hj5. 

DioMt^ptanidine  Diniirati,  NH  :  C<JJ|J^  =  N— NO,^  melting  at  129®,  000- 

sbts  of  colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  obtained  when  potassium  nitrite  acts  on  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  amidoguani- 
dine  nitrate.  Caustic  soda  converts  it  into  cyanamide  and  hydromtrU  acid^  and  by 
adds  in  addition  in  part  into  amidotetraMoHc  acid,  melting  at  203^.  This  acid,  with 
its  decomposition  products,  will  be  mentioned  after  tetrazole : 

vN  -NCH  /NH— N=N— NO,-NOai  yN N 

CNNH,  +  HN<^^ NH,C4^^  ^NH,c/^^^^ 

Amidotctrazotic  Add. 

N-N    ;.  >jN N 

AMoUtroMoU,   \    ^,„  yC— N  =  N— CT^^,     I ,  resulU  when  amidoCetrssodc 
N— NH'^  ^NH— N 

add  is  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate. 

Isocyanteirabromide  or  Tetrahromformalatme^  Br,C  =  N  —  N  =  CBr„  melting  at 
42^,  is  produced  when  hydrazotetrazole,  the  reaction-product  of  azotetrazole,  is 
treated  with  bromine  (B.  a6,  2645).  With  alkalies  isocysntetrabromide  apparently 
yields  isocy€moxide,  CO  =  N  —  N  =  CO  (?),  or  a  polymeride  of  it.  Should  an  oxi- 
dizable  body  like  alcohol  be  present,  isocyanogen,  C  =  N  —  N  ^  C(  ?),  Is  pro- 
duced.   This  substance  has  an  odor  Tery  much  luce  that  of  isonitrile. 
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NITRILES  AND  IMIDES  OP  CARBONIC  AND  THIOCARBONIC  ACID8. 

The  nitriles,  cyanic  cuid^  thiocyanic  acidy  cyanogen  chloride ^  and 
cyanamidcy  stand  in  a  systematic  and  genetic  connection  with  carbamic 
acidy  thiocarbamic  acid,  urea  chloride^  and  urea,  as  well  as  with  thio- 
urea: 

NHj.COOH        NHjCOSH         NH,COa         NHXONH,        NH,CSNH, 
Carbamic  Acid        Thiocarbamic      Urea  Chloride  Urea  Thio-urea 

Acid 

N  =  C.OH  N  =  C.SH  N  =  CC1  N  =  C.NH, 

Cyanic  Acid  Thiocyanic  Acid        Cyanogen  Chloride  Cyanamide. 

The  empiric  formulas  of  cyanic  acid,  CNOH,  thio-cyanic  acid, 
CNSH,  and  cyanamide,  CN,H„  have  each  another  structural  formula : 

HN  =  C  =  0  HN  =  CS  NH  =  C  =  NH 

Isocyanic  Acid,  Isothiocyanic  Acid  Carbodi-imlde. 

Carbimide  Thiocarbimide 

Indeed,  alkylic  derivatives  are  known  which  correspond  to  both 
formulas  of  each  of  these  bodies.  The  isothiocyanic  esters,  or  mus- 
tard oils,  may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  constitution  of  free 
cyanic  acid,  and  of  cyanamide,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
certainty.  The  normal  formula,  N  =  C .  SH,  is  universally  attributed 
to  thiocyanic  or  sulphocyanic  acid. 

The  remarkable  tendency  of  cyanic  acid  and  cyanamide  to  poly- 
merization is  particularly  noteworthy.  Experience  with  other  classes 
of  compounds  would  indicate  that  this  is  an  argument  for  unsymmet- 
rical  constitution — i.  ^.,  for  the  normal  cyanogen  formulas  of  the  poly- 
merizing compounds.  The  more  unsymmetrically  unsaturated  bodies 
are  constructed,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to  polymerize  to  sym- 
metrical and  generally  ring-shaped  atomic  complexes. 

When  the  simple  derivatives  of  cyanic  acid  have  been  discussed,  then  the  oorre- 
spending  trimolecular  polymerides  will  be  described. 

Numerous  compounds  containing  the  cyanogen  group  have  been 
described  and  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  as  nitriles  of  carboxylic 
acids  (p.  283),  oxy-  and  ketonic  acids  (pp.  349,  370).  The  simplest 
body,  hydrogen  cyanide  ox prussic  acid  (p.  228),  has  been  discussed  with 
formic  acid.  Cyanic  acid  sustains  a  relation  to  prussic  acid  similar 
to  that  of  carbonic  acid  to  formic  acid. 


OXYGEN  DERIVATIVES  OP  CYANOGEN,  THEIR  ISOMERIDE8  AND 

POLYMERIDES. 

Cyanic  Acid,  N  =  C.OH,  isomeric  with  fulminic  acid  or  car- 
byloxime  (p.  237),  is  obtained  by  heating  polymeric  cyanuric  acid. 
The  vapors  which  distil  over  are  condensed  in  a  strongly  cooled  re- 
ceiver. 
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The  acid  is  only  stable  below  o^^  and  is  a  mobile,  very  volatile 
liquid,  which  reacts  strongly  acid,  and  smells  very  much  like  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  produces  blisters  upon  the  skin.  At  about  o^,  the 
aqueous  solution  is  rapidly  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
monia : 

CONH  +  H,0  =  CO,  +  NH,. 

At  o^,  the  aqueous  cyanic  acid  passes  rapidly  into  the  polymeric 
cyamelide — a  white,  porcelain-like  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  when  distilled  reverts  to  cyanic  acid.  Above  o^,  the  conversion 
of  liquid  cyanic  acid  into  cyamelide  occurs,  accompanied  by  explosive 
foaming.  Cyanic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohols,  yielding  esters  of  allo- 
phanic  acid. 

Potassium  Cyanate,  Potassium  Isocyanate,  ordinary  cyanate 
of  potassium^  N  •  C  .  OK,  or  O :  C :  NK,  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of 
potassium  cyanide  in  the  air,  or  with  some  oxidant  like  lead  oxide, 
minium,  potassium  permanganate,  or  sodium  hypochlorite  (B.  26,  R. 
779).  It  is  most  conveniently  made  by  heating  small  portions  (3-5 
gm.)  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  100  parts  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  75 
parts  of  potassium  bichromate  in  an  iron  dish,  when  NH,  should  not 
be  set  free  (B.  26,  2438).  It  results,  too,  on  conducting  dicyanogen 
or  cyanogen  chloride  into  caustic  potash  (B.  23,  2201).  The  salt 
crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets,  resembling  potassium  chlorate,  or  in 
quadratic  plates  (B.  27,  837),  and  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  but 
with  more  difficulty  in  hot  alcohol.  In  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes 
rapidly  into  ammonia  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Potassium  isocyanate  precipitates  aqueous  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals.  The 
lead,  silver,  and  mercurous  salts  are  white,  the  cupric  salt  is  green  in  color. 

The  transpositions  of  the  potassium  salt  with  ethyl  sulphate,  and  the  silver  salt 
with  ethyl  iodide,  forming  isocyanic  esters,  would  indicate  their  formulas  to  be: 
0:C:NKandO:C:N.  Ag. 

Ammonium  cyanate^  CN .  O  •  NH^  or  CO :  N(NH4),  is  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
formed  by  contact  of  cyanic  acid  vapors  with  dry  ammonia.  Caustic  potash  decom- 
poses it  into  potassium  isocyanate  and  ammonia.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  passes  into  isomeric  urea  (p.  396). 

The  cyanates  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  are  similarly  converted  into 
alkylic  ureas,  whereas  the  salts  of  the  tertiary  amines  remain  unchanged. 

Esters  of  Normal  Cyanic  Acid  {Cyanethoiines)  are  not  known 
(A.  287,  310).  Imidocarbonic  acid  ethers  (p.  404)  are  produced 
when  cyanogen  chloride  acts  upon  sodium  alcoholates  in  alcoholic 
solution. 

Esters  of  Isocyanic  Acid^Alkyl  Carbimides  or  A  Iky  I  Cyanates, — Wflrtz 
prepared  these,  in  1848,  (i)  by  distilling  potassium  ethyl  sulphate  with 
potassium  isocyanate : 

SO^K(C,Hj)  +  CO :  NK  =  CO :  N .  C,Hj  +  SO^K,. 

Enters  of  isocyanuric  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  in  conse*- 
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quence  of  polymerization.  (2)  Isocyanic  esters  are  produced^  too,  by 
oxidizing  the  carbylamines  with  mercuric  oxide : 

C;Hj,  NC  -f  O  =  CjHs.N.CO; 

and  (3)  by  the  action  of  silver  isocyanate  upon  alkyl  iodides  at  low 
temperatures : 

C,H,I  +  CX):  NAg  =  CX):  N.CjHj  +  Agl. 

These  esters  are  volatile  liquids,  boiling  without  decomposition,  and 
possessing  a  very  disagreeable,  penetrating  odor,  which  provokes  tears. 
They  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  ether.  On  standing  they  pass 
rather  rapidly  into  the  polymeric  isocyanuric  esters. 

Methyl  Isocyanic  Ester,  CO :  N .  CH,,  methyl  iiocysnate,  methyl  carbimide, 
boils  St  44^. 

Ethyl  Isocyanic  Ester,  CO :  N  .CLH,,  boils  at  6o<>. 
AUyl  Isocyanic  Ester,  CO :  N .  C,H^,  boils  at  $2^. 

Transpositions. — In  all  their  reactions  they  behave  like  carbimide 
derivatives,  (i)  Heated  with  KOH  they  become  primary  amines  and 
potassium  carbonate  (p.  162).  This  is  the  method  WQrtz  used  when 
he  first  discovered  them. 

(2)  Acids  in  aqueous  solution  behave  similarly  : 

CO:  N .  C,Hj  +  H,0  +  HCl  =  CO,  +  CjH^ .  NH, .  HO. 

(3)  With  the  amines  and  ammonia  they  yield  alkylic  ureas  (see  these). 

(4)  Water  breaks  them  up  at  once  into  CO,  and  dialkylic  ureas.  In 
this  decomposition  amines  form  first,  CO,  being  set  free,  and  these 
combine  with  the  excess  of  isocyanic  ester  to  dialkylic  ureas  (see 
these). 

(5)  Fatty  acids  convert  them  into  alkylic,  primary  acid  amides 
(p.  264).  CO,  is  simultaneously  evolved.  (6)  Acid  anhydrides  convert 
them  into  alkylic  secondary  acid  amides  (p.  264). 

(7)  The  esters  of  isocyanic  acid  unite  with  alcohol,  yielding  esters  of  caibamic 

acid  (p.  394). 

(8)  As  derivatives  of  ammonia  the  isocyanic  esters  are  capable  of  combining  di- 
rectly with  the  haloid  acids.  The  products  are  urea  chlorides  (p.  395),  from  which 
the  isocyanic  esters  are  again  separated  by  distillation  with  lime  : 


CO^ 


CO. 

.N  +  HQ  =       ^N  .  Ha. 
C.H,/  C,H,/ 


Acetyl  Isocyanate t  CONCOCH,,  boiling  at  about  80^,  results  from  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  upon  fulminating  mercury  (p.  238).  That  it  very  probably  is  acetyl  isocy- 
anate would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  its  transpositions  with  alcohol  and  ammonia  to 
acetyl  urethane  (p.  395),  and  mono-acetyl  urea  (p.  400)  (B.  23,  3510). 
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CYANURIC  ACID  AND  ITS  ALKYLIC  DERIVATIVES. 

Just  as  with  cyanic  acid,  so  here  with  tricyanic  acid,  two  structural 
cases  are  possible  : 

HO— C  =  N— C— OH  OC— NH— CO 

(I)  N  =  C— N  and  (2)  HN— CO  —^H 

Normal  Cyanuric  Acid  Isocyanuric  Acid 

or  Tricarbimide. 

Ordinary  cyanuric  acid  is  most  probably  constituted  according  to 
formula  (i),  because  when  sodium  alcoholates  act  upon  cyanuric  bro- 
mide, CsN,Br„  and  alkyl  iodides  upon  ordinary  silver  cyanate,  esters 
of  normal  cyanuric  acid  result  (below).  Isocyanuric  acid  (formula  2) 
is  not  known  in  a  free  state.  Upon  saponifying  the  isocyanuric  esters 
(p.  420),  constituted  according  to  the  carbimide  formula  (2),  ordin- 
ary cyanuric  acid  invariably  results  (B.  20,  1056). 

HO.CrN C.OH 

Cyanuric  Acid.  1  1        ,  was  observed  by  Scheele 

^  *  N:C(OH).N  ^ 

in  the  dry  distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  is  produced  (i)  by  heating  tri- 
cyanogen  chloride  CsNjCl,  or  tricyanogen  bromide  (B.  16,  2893)  with 
water  to  120-130°,  or  with  alkalies.  (2)  Dilute  acetic  acid  added  to 
a  solution  of  potassium  isocyanate  gradually  separates  primary  potas- 
sium isocyanate,  CjNjO,H,K,  from  which  mineral  acids  release  cyanuric 
acid.  (3)  It  appears,  too  (a)  on  heating  urea  (^)  or  carbonyl 
diurea  (p.  404) ;  {c)  on  conducting  chlorine  over  urea  heafed  to  130- 
140°;  (d)  when  urea  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  phosgene  in 
toluene  to  190-230®  (B.  29,  R.  866). 

(a)  3C0(NH,),  =  C,Q,N,H,  +  3NH, 
U)  NH,CONH.CO.NHCONH,  =  C,0,N,H,  +  NH, 

(c)  3a  4-  3C0(NH,),  =  aO.N,H, -f-  2NH,C1  +  HCl  +  N 
(d)  3COCI,  -f  3C0(NH,),  =  2CjO,N,H,  +  6HC1. 

Cyanuric  acid  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  with  2  molecules 
of  water  (CjN,0,H,  -f-  2H,0)  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  soluble 
in  40  parts  of  cold  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
When  boiled  with  acids  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
When  distilled  it  breaks  up  into  cyanic  acid.  PCl^  converts  it  into 
tricyanogen  chloride. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic.  A  characteristic  salt  is  the  trisodium  salt, 
C,NANa,. 

Normal  Cyanuric  Esters  are  formed  (i)  by  the  action  of 
cyanogen  chloride  upon  sodium  alcoholates. 

(2)  A  simpler  procedure  is  to  act  upon  the  sodium  alcoholates  with 
cyanuric  chloride  or  bromide  (B.  18,  3263  and  zg,  2063). 
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(3)  The  nonnal  cyanuric  esters  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  npoo 
silver  cyaonrate,  C,N,(OAg),,  at  100^. 

Methyl  Cyanuric  Bster  melts  at  135°  and  boils  at  263^. 

Ethyl  Cyanuric  Ester  melts  at  29^  and  boils  unaltered  at  275^. 

The  normal  cyanuric  esters,  on  digesting  with  the  alkalies,  break  up  into  cyanuric 
acid  and  alcohol.  They  combine  with  six  atoms  of  bromine.  PCI5  couTerts  them 
into  cyanuric  chloride.     Boiling  gradually  changes  them  to  isocyanuric  esters. 

Partial  saponification  of  the  normal  cyanuric  esters  by  NaOH  or  Ba(OH),  gives 
rise  to  normal  dialkyl  cyanuric  acids ;  these,  when  heated,  rearrange  themselves  into 
dialkyl  isocyanuric  acids  (B.  19,  2067) : 

Dimethyl  Cyanuric  Acid,  C,N,(0 .  CHg), .  OH,  melts  at  l6o-i8o<>,  and  sud- 
denly passes  into  dimeihylisocyanuric  acid  (melting  at  222°). 

Cyanuric  Triacetate,  C.N,(0 .  C,H,0)„  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at 
170^,  and  is  prepared  from  silver  cyanurate  and  acetyl  chloride. 

Eaters  of  Isocyanuric  Acid,  CsO,(N .  CH,),,  Tricarbimide  estersy  are  formed 
together  with  the  isocyanic  esters,  when  the  latter  are  prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
KCNO  with  potassium  ethyl  or  methyl  sulphate.  We  have  already  spoken  of  their 
formation  as  a  result  of  the  molecular  transposition  of  the  cyanuric  esters.  Hence 
they  are  formed  together  with  these,  or  appear  in  their  stead  in  energetic  reactions — 
e.g,y  in  the  distillation  of  potassium  cyanate  with  ethyl  sulphates,  or  when  silver 
cyanurate  is  acted  upon  by  alkyl  iodides  (see  above).  They  are  solid  crystalline 
bodies,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition. They  pass  into  primary  amines  and  potassium  carbonate  when  boiled  with 
alkalies,  similar  to  the  isocyanates : 

C,0,(N .  CH,),  -f  6K0H  =  3CO,K,  +  3NH, .  CH,. 

Methyl  Isocyanuric  Ester,  Methyl  Tricarbimide,  C,0|(N .  CH,)„  melu  at  175^ 
and  boils  undecomposed  at  296^. 

Ethyl  Isocyanuric  Ester,  C,0,(N.C,Hj)g,  melts  at  95®  and  boils  at  276**.  It 
volatilizes  with  steam. 

Dialkyl  Isocyanuric  Esters,  or  Isocyanuric  Dialkyl  Esters,  see  dimethyl 
cyanuric  add. 
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The  cyanogen  haloids  may  be  viewed  either  as  the  chloride,  bromide 
and  iodide  of  cyanic  acid,  or  as  the  nitriles  of  chlor-,  brom-,  or  iodo- 
carbonic  acids  which  cannot  exist : 

(CI .  COOH)  a .  CONH,  CIC  =  N 

Cblorcarbonic  Acid  Urea  Chloride  Cyanogen  Chloride. 

They  result  by  the  action  of  the  halogens  upon  metallic  cyanides 
(mercuric  cyanide),  or  upon  aqueous  prussic  acid.  The  chloride  and 
bromide  can  condense  to  tricyanides,  in  which  we  assume  the  presence 

—  C  =  N  — C  — 

of  the  tricyanogen  group,  C,N,  =      i  =  c  -—  N     »  ^^^  radical  of  cy- 
anuric acid. 

Cyanogen  Chloride,  CNG,  is  produced  hy  acting  with  chlorine  upon  aqueoos 
hydrocyanic  acid  or  upon  a  cold  mercuric  cyanide  solution.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid, 
solidifying  at  — 5^,  and  boiling  at  -f-^S^*  ^^  passes  into  cyanuric  chloride  on 
preservation.  With  ammonia,  it  yields  ammonium  chloride  and  cyanamide,  ON .  - 
NH,.    Alkalies  decompose  it  into  metallic  cyanides  and  isocyanates. 
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Cyanogen  Bromide^  CNBr,  melting  at  52^  and  boiling  at  61^,  is  produced  on 
adding  a  potassium  cyanide  solution  drop  by  drop  to  bromine,  well-cooled  (B.  ag, 
1822). 

Cyanogen  Iodide ^  CNI,  sublimes  at  45^,  without  melting,  in  brilliant  white  needles. 

These  compounds  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  they  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Their  vapors  have  a  penetrating  odor, 
provoking  tears,  and  acting  as  powerful  poisons. 

Cyanuric  haloids  are  converted  into  cyanuric  acid  when  heated  with 
water. 

Tricyanogen  Chloride,  CyanurU  Chloride^  Solid  Chhrcyanogen^ 

ac  —  N CCl 

■I  I     • 

is  produced  when  liquid  cyanogen  chloride  is  kept  in  sealed  tubes.  In  the  polymeriza- 
tion of  cyanogen  chloride  -j- 1^9.05  C.  are  liberated  (C  1897,  i,  284).  It  is  formed 
directly  by  leading  chlorine  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  CNH,  or  into  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  (B.  xg,  2056).  It  appears,  too,  in  the 
distillation  of  cyanuric  acid,  C,0,N3H|,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (A.  xx6,  357). 
It  melts  at  146®  and  boils  at  190^.  It  is  not  "ttrj  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  water  or  alkalies,  it  breaks  up  into  hydro- 
chloric and  cyanuric  adds  (B.  ig,  R.  599). 

Cyan\iric  Bromide,  C,N,Br„  is  produced  (i)  from  bromcyanogen  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  bromine.  (2)  On  heating  the  anhydrous  bromide  or  its  ethereal  solution 
in  sealed  tubes  to  X30-140*'.  (3)  By  heating  dry  yellow  or  red  prussiate  of  potash 
with  bromine  at  250**  (B.  z6,  2893)  or  (4)  on  conducting  HBr  into  the  ethereal 
solution  of  CNBr  (B.  18,  3262).  It  melts  above  300°,  and  is  volatile  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. 

CyaDuric  Iodide,  C,N,I„  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  cyan- 
uric chloride.  It  b  a  dark  brown,  insoluble  powder.  At  200^  it  readily  breaks  up 
into  iodine  and  paracyanogen,  (CN)^  (B.  xg,  R.  599). 


SULPHUR  coif  POUNDS  OP  CYANOQBN.  THEIR  ISOMBRIDB8  AND 

POLYMERIDB8. 

The  thiocyanic  acids  are : 

N  =  C— SH        and         S  =  C  =  NH 
Thiocyanic  Acid,  Isothlocyanic  Acid, 

Sulphocyanic  Acid  Sulphocarbimidc. 

These  correspond  to  the  two  isomeric  cyanic  acids  (p.  416). 

The  known  thiocyanic  acid  and  its  salts  (haying  the  group  NC.S — ) 
are  constituted  according  to  the  first  formula.  Its  salts  are  obtained 
from  the  cyanides  by  the  addition  of  sulphur,  just  as  the  isocyanates 
result  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  different  union  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  in  this  instance  is  noteworthy : 

CNK  +  O  =  CO :  NK  CNK  +  S  =  CN .  SK. 

Isothiocarbimide,  CS:  NH,  and  its  salts  are  not  known.  Its  esters 
Cthe  mustard  oils)  do,  however,  exist  and  are  isomeric  with  those  of 
sulphocyanic  acid. 
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Thiocyanic  Acid,  Sulphocyanic  Acid,  CN.  SH,  occurs  in  small 
quantities  in  the  human  stomach  (B.  28,  1318),  and  is  obtained  by 
distilling  its  potassium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  decomposing 
the  mercury  salt  with  dry  H^S  or  HCl.  It  is  a  liquid  with  a  pene- 
trating odor.  When  removed  from  a  cooling  mixture,  it  polymerizes  to 
a  yellow  amorphous  body,  giving  out  much  heat  at  the  same  time  (B. 
ao,  R.  317).  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solutions  react 
acid.  The  free  acid,  and  also  its  salts,  color  solutions  of  ferric  salts  a 
dark  red.  This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  reaction,  which,  when 
CNSK  is  used,  is  based  on  the  formation  of  (CNS).Fe,  +  9CNSK  (B. 
22,  2061).  It  is  this  reaction  which  has  given  the  name  rhodanides 
(from  /Jo^oy,  rose),  to  sulphocyanides.  The  free  acid  decomposes 
readily,  especially  in  the  presence  of  strong  acids,  into  hydrogen 
cyanide  and  persulphocyanic  acid,  CiN,SsH,. 

The  alkali  thiocyanatesy  like  the  isocyanates,  are  obtained  by  fusing 
the  cyanides  with  sulphur. 

Potassium  ThiocyanatCy  CN .  SK,  sulphocyanate  of  potash,  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  long,  colorless  prisms,  which  deliquesce  in  the 
air.  The  sodium  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  and  occurs  in  the  saliva 
and  urine  of  different  animals. 

Ammonium  Thiocyanate^  CN .  S .  NH^,  is  fonned  on  heating  prussic  add  with 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  or  a  solution  of  ammonium  cyanide  with  sulplior.  It  is 
most  readily  obtained  by  beating  CS,  with  alcoholic  ammonia : 

CS,  -h  4NH,  =  CN .  S .  NH^  4-  (NH^),S. 

The  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  150°,  and  at  170-180°  molecular  trans|x>sition  into  thiourea  occurs  (similar 
to  ammonium  cyanate,  p.  397). 

The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble.  The  mercury  saii^  (CN .  S),- 
Hg,  is  a  gray,  amorphous  precipitate,  which  bums  on  ignition  and  swells  up  strongly 
(Pharaoh's  serpents).  The  silver  salt,  CNSAg,  is  a  precipitate  similar  to  silver 
chloride.  The  volumetric  method  of  Volhard  is  based  on  its  production  (A.  zgo,  I). 
Lead  sulphocyanide,  ( CNS  )•  Pb. 

Cyanogen  Sulphide,  (CN  i^S,  is  formed  when  cyanogen  iodide  in  ethereal  solu- 
tion acts  on  silver  thiocyanate. 

Cyanogen  sulphide  forms  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  65^  and  subliming  at  30^. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Addition :  Persulphocyanic  Acid^  Xanthane  Hydride,  CiN^H^S,,  consists  of  yellow 
prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  decomposition  product  of  hydrogen 
sulphocyanide  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  38,  368).  Alkalies  change  it  to  diihiocyanic  acid, 
CjNaH.S,  (A.  179,  204). 

Pseudo^Cyanogen  Sulphide,  C,N,HS|(?),  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide  with  nitric  acid  or  chlonne.  It  is  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     It  dissolves  with  a  yellow  color  in  alkalies. 

Kannrine  is  similar  to  and  probably  identical  with  pseudo- cyanogen  sulphide.  It  is 
obtained  from  KCNS  by  electrolysis,  or  by  oxidation  with  KCIO,  and  HCl  (B.  17, 
R.  279,  522,  and  18,  R.  676).  It  is  applied  as  a  yellow  or  orange  dye  for  wool  and 
does  not  require  a  mordant. 

Esters  of  normal  sulphocyanic  acid  are  obtained  (l)  by  distilling  organic  salts  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  potassium  sulphoc3ranide,  or  by 
heating  with  alkyl  iodides  : 

CN.  SK  +  CjHJ  =  CN.  S.  C,H,  -f  KI. 
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Further,  (2)  by  the  action  of  CNCl  upon  salts  of  the  mercaptmns : 

CjHj.  SK  +  CNCl  =  CjHj.  S.  CN  +  KQ. 


They  are  liquids,  not  soluble  in  water,  and  possess  a  leek-like  odor, 
hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  converts  them  into  hydrocyanic  acid  moL  mei- 
captans: 

CN .  S.  C,Hb  +  H,  =  CNH  +  C,H,.  SH. 

On  digesting  with  alcoholic  potash  the  reaction  is : 

CN.  S.  C,H,  +  KOH  =  CN.  SK  +  CjHj.OH. 

The  isomeric  mustard  oils  do  not  afford  any  potassium  sulphocyanate.    Boiling  nitric. 


When  heated  to  180-185**  ^^  '^  converted  into  the  isomeric  methyl-isothiocyanic  ester. 
This  conversion  is  more  readily  effected  with  allyl  sulphocyanide  (see  allyl  mustardl 
oil,  p.  425). 

Ethyl  Thiocyanic  Ester,  CN.  S.  CLH^,  boils  at  142'^. 

Isopropyl  Thiocyanic  Ester,  CN.  S.  C,Hf,  boils  at  152-153^. 

Allyl  Thiocyanic  Ester,  CN..  S .  C,H^,  boils  at  idi**  and  rapidly  changes  to> 
isomeric  allyl  mustard  oil,  CS  :  N .  CgH^. 

Ketone  and  Fatty  Acid  Sulphocyanides. — Mention  may  be 
made  in  this  connection  of  sulphocyanacetone,  and  sulphocyanacetic 
acid. 

Sulphocyan-acetone,  CN .  S .  CH, .  CO .  CH„  is  formed  from 
barium  sulphocyanide  and  chloracetone  (p.  ai6).  It  is  an  oil  with 
scarcely  any  color.  Its  sp.  gr.  equals  i.iSo  (20^).  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  and  very  readily  soluble  in  ether.     The  alkali  car- 

CH,— C— N5. 
bonates  rearrange  it  into  methyl-oxythiazole^  B      ^ .  OH  (B.  25, 

HC— S  ^ 

3648). 

Thiocyanacetic  Acid,  CNS .  CH, .  COLH,  Sulphocyanacetic  Add,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  chloracetic  acid  upon  KCNS.  It  is  a  thick  oil.  Its  ethyl  ester ^ 
finom  cbloracetic  ester,  boils  at  about  220^  C. 

On  boiling  the  latter  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  water,  Iose& 

CH,— S     ^ 
alcohol,  and  rhodanacetic  acid,    1         ^tj     ^^> ''  formed  (A.  249,  27). 

These  heterocyclic  bodies,  derived  from  the  products  of  the  interaction  of  ammo- 
nium sulphocyanide  with  a-chlorketones  and  a-chlor-fatty  adds,  belong  to  the  class 
of  thioMoUs* 

Mustard  Oils,  Esters  of  Isothiocyanu  Add,  Alkyl  TkiocarHmides, 

The  esters  of  isothiocyanic  acid,  CS :  NH,  not  known  in  a  free  con- 
dition, are  termed  mustard  oils,  from  their  most  important  representa- 
tive.    They  may  also  be  considered  as  sulphocarbimide  derivatives. 

They  are  produced  (i)  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  isomeric  aiJ^l 
sulphocyanidcs  on  the  application  of  heat  (p.  422) : 

CNS .  C,H, ^  CS  =  NC^H|. 
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(2)  By  mixing  carbon  disulphide.with  primary  amines  in  alcoholic 
or,  better,  ethereal  solution.  By  evaporation  we  get  amine  salts  of 
alkyl  carbamic  acids  (B.  23,  282).  On  adding  silver  nitrate,  mercuric 
chloride  (B.  29,  R.  651)  or  ferric  chloride  (B.  8,  108)  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  these  salts,  formed  with  primary  amines,  and  then  heating 
to  boiling,  the  metallic  compounds  first  precipitated  decompose  into 
metallic  sulphides,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  mustard  oils,  which  distil 
over  with  steam. 

^Cs/NHC,H,  ^NCAg  NHC,H, ^  2CS  =  NC,H, 

^S.NH^{C,H,)  ^^^^SAg  ^Ag,S  -f    H,S. 

Hofmann's  mustard  oil  test  for  the  detection  of  primary  amines 
(p.  166)  is  based  on  this  behavior  (B.  i,  170). 

Iodine,  too,  forms  mostard  oils  from  the  amine  salts  of  the  dithiocarbamic  acids, 
bat  the  yield  is  small. 

(3)  By  distilling  the  dialkylic  thio-ureas  (see  these)  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide  (B.  15,  985),  and  (4)  by  heating  the  isocyanic  esters  with 
PjSft  (B.  18,  R.  72). 

Properties, — The  mustard  oils  are  liquids,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  possess  a  very  penetrating  odor,  which  provokes  tears.  They  boil 
at  lower  temperatures  than  the  isomeric  thiocyanic  esters. 

Transformations, — (i)  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  100**, 
or  with  H2O  to  200^,  they  break  up  into  amines^  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  carbon  dioxide : 

CS :  N .  CjHj  +  2H,0  =  CO,  +  SH,  +  NH, .  C^H,. 

(2)  On  heating  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  carbon  oxysulphide, 
COS,  is  formed,  together  with  the  amine.  (3)  When  heated  with  car- 
boxylic  acids  they  yield  monoacidyl  acid  amides  and  COS ;  and  (4) 
with  carbonic  anhydrides,  diacidyl  amides  and  COS  (B.  26,  2648). 
(5)  Nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  converts  them  into 
thio-formaldehyde  and  primary  amines : 

CS:N.  CjHj  +  2H,  =  CSH,  +  NH,.  CjHj. 

(6)  When  the  mustard  oils  are  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  to  100^, 
or  with  alcoholic  potash,  they  pass  into  sulph-urethanes.  (7)  They 
unite  with  ammonia  and  amines,  yielding  alkylic  thio-ureas  (see 
these).  (8)  Upon  boiling  their  alcoholic  solution  with  HgO  or 
HgCl,,  a  substitution  of  oxygen  for  sulphur  occurs,  with  formation  of 
esters  of  isocyanic  acid.  These  immediately  yield  the  dialkylic  ureas 
with  water  (see  p.  398).  (9)  Consult  A.  285,  154,  for  the  action  of 
the  halogens  upon  the  mustard  oils. 

Methyl  Mustard  Oil,  CS :  N .  CH,,  methyl  isosulphocyanic  ester,  methyl  sulpho- 
carbimide,  melts  at  34^  and  boils  at  1 19''. 

Ethyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  133°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1. 019  at  o^.  Propyl 
Mustard  Oil  boils  at  153^.     Isopropyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  137^. 

n-Butyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  i67<>.   Isobutyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  162^. 
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Tertiary  Butyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  142°.  n-Hexyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at 
212°.  Heptyl  Mustard  Oil  boils  at  238°  (B.  29,  R.  651).  Seconda^  Octyl 
Mustard  Oil  boils  at  232^^ 

The  most  important  of  the  mustard  oils  is  the  common  or-^ 
Allyl  Mustard  Oil,  CS:  N.  CHj,  Alfyl Isosulphocyanic  Ester,— 
This  is  the  principal  constituent  of  ordinary  mustard  oil,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  powdered  black  mustard  seeds  (from  Sinafis  nigrd)^ 
or  radish  oil  from  Cochlearia  armoracia^  with  water.  Mustard  seeds 
contain  potassium  myranaie  (see  Glucosides),  which  in  the  presence 
of  water,  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  myrosin  (also  present  in 
the  seed),  breaks  up  into  grape  sugar,  primary  potassium  sulphate,  and 
mustard  oil. 

The  reaction  occurs  even  at  o^,  and  there  is  a  small  amount  of  allyl 
sulphocyanate  produced  at  the  same  time : 

CloHigKNOioS,  =  C,HuO,  +  SO^KH  +  CS .  N .  C,Hj. 

Mustard  oil  is  artificially  prepared  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  or  bro- 
mide with  alcoholic  potassium  or  silver  thiocyanate  (Gerlich,  A.  1789 

80): 

CN.  SK  +  CjHJ  =  CS.N.CjH,  +  KI; 

a  molecular  rearrangement  occurs  here  (p.  52). 

Pure  allyl  mustard  oil  is  a  liquid  not  readily  dissolved  by  water, 
and  boiling  at  150.7^ ;  its  specific  gravity  equals  1.017  at  10^.  It  has 
a  pungent  odor  and  causes  blisters  upon  the  skin.  When  heated  with 
water  or  hydrochloric  acid  the  following  reaction  ensues : 

CS:N.  CjHj  +  2H,0  =  CO,  +  SH,  +  NH,.C,Hj. 

It  unites  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  form  allyl  thio-urea.  When 
heated  with  water  and  lead  oxide  it  yields  diallyl  urea. 

Acidyl  thiocarbimides  are  prodnced  by  the  action  of  fatty-acid  chlorides,  dissolved 
in  benzene,  npon  lead  sulphocyanide.  Valeryl  thiocarHmide^  C^ H^CO .  N :  CS  (B. 
29,  R.  85),  and  Carboxethyl  tAwcar6imi(/e,C^Hfi.CO.'S:CS,  boiling  at  66<» 
(21  mm. )  (B.  29,  R.  514),  were  obtained  in  this  manner. 

TAio-  or  sulphocyanuric  Acid,  C^N,(SH),,  corresponds  to  cyannric  acid.  Isothio- 
cyanuric  acid  is  as  little  known  as  isocyanuric  acid.  Thiocyanuric  acid  results  from 
cyannric  chloride  (p.  421)  and  potassium  sulphydrate.  It  consists  of  small  yellow 
needles,  which  decompose  but  do  not  melt  above  200°. 

Its  esters  result  when  cyanuric  chloride  and  sodium  mercaptides  interact,  and  by  the 
polymerization  of  the  thiocyanic  esters,  CN  .  SR,  when  heated  to  180^  with  a  little 
HQ.     More  HQ  causes  them  to  split  up  into  cyanuric  acid  and  mercaptans. 

Methyl  Ester,  C,N,(S .  CH,),,  melts  at  188^,  and  with  ammonia  yields  mela- 
mine  (p.  427). 

Isothiocyanuric  Esters,  C,S5(NR^),,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  polymeriza- 
tion of  mustard  oils  with  potassium  acetate  (B.  25,  876). 
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CTANAIf  IDB  AND  THB  AM IDB8  OP  CYANURIC  ACID. 

Cyanamide,  CN .  NH,,  the  nitrile  of  carbamic  acid,  absorbs  water 
and  passes  into  urea,  the  amide  of  carbamic  acid.  It  manifests  certain 
reactions,  which  would  rather  point  to  its  being  NH  =  C  =  NH,  car- 
bodiimide.  A  definite  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  formula  possi- 
bilities is  the  correct  one  cannot  be  given.  It  is  formed  (i)  by  the 
action  of  chlor-  or  brom-cyanogen  upon  an  ethereal  or  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (Bineau,  1838;  CloSz  and  Cannizzaro,  1851): 

CNQ  +  2NH,  =  CN .  NH,  +  NH^Cl ; 

and  also  (2^  by  the  desulphurizing  of  thiourea  by  means  of  mercuric 
chloride  or  lead  peroxide  (mercuric  oxide  is  preferable)  (B.  iB,  461) : 

CS<JJ^|  +  HgO  ==  CN,H,  +  HgS  +  H,0. 

(3)  By  mixing  urea  with  thionyl  chloride : 

CO(NH,),  +  SOCl,  =  CN,H,  +  SO,  +  aHQ. 

It  forms  colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  melting  at  40^.  If  heated  it  polymerizes  to  dicyandiamide  and 
tricyan-triamide  (melamine).  It  forms  salts  with  strong  acids,  but 
these  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  forms  salts  with  metals. 
An  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  throws  down  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, CNjAg,,  from  its  solutions. 

Transpositions, — (i)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  absorbs  water  and  becomes  urea.  (2)  H,S  converts  it  into 
thio-urea,  and  (3)  NH,  into  guanidine  (p.  411),  while  substituted  guan- 
idines  are  produced  upon  introducing  the  hydrochlorides  of  primary 
amines. 

« 

Alky  lie  Cyanamides  are  obtained  (i)  by  letting  cyanogen  chloijde  act  upon  primary 
amines  in  ethereal  solution ;  (2)  by  heating  the  corresponding  thio-ureas  with  mer- 
curic oxide  and  water. 

Methyl  Cyanamide,  CN,H(CH,)  and  Ethyl  Cyanamide,  CN,H(C,H(),  are 
non-crystallizable,  thick  syrups  with  neutral  reaction.  They  are  readily  converted 
into  polymeric  isomelamine  derivatiyes. 

AUyl  Cyanamide,  CN2H(C,H5),  called  Sinamine,  is  obtained  from  allylthiourea. 
It  is  crystalline  and  polymerizes  readily  into  triallylmelamine  (see  below). 

Dialkylu  Cyanamides. — Diethyl  Cyanamide,  CN  .  N(C,Hj),,  is  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  silver  cyanamide  (which,  therefore,  has  the  formula  CN .  NAg,)  and 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  186-190**.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  resolves 
it  into  CO,,  NH.,  and  diethylamine,  NH^CjH^),. 

Another  dialkylic  carbodiimide  is  Dt-n-propyl-carbodi-imide ^  C  (  =  N .  CLHf),, 
boiling  at  177**,  and  obtained  from  gym.  dipropylthiourea  by  means  of  HgO  (B.  ao, 
R.  189). 
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HO 


NH,  NH, 

A       A 

N         N  N 

C.OH  HOX 
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N 
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i 


NH, 


NH, 

i: 


^N^ 


\n^ 


Cyftnurmonamidc, 
Ammelide 


Cyanurdiamide, 
Ammeline 


HjN.C  C.NH, 

Cyannrtriainide, 
Melamine. 


AMIDBS  OF  CYANURIC  ACID  AND  IMIDB8  OP  I80CYANURIC  ACID. 

Three  amides  are  derived  from  cyanuric  acid,  and  three  imides  from  hypothetical 
isocyanuric  acid,  the  pseudo-  form  of  cjranic  acid : 

OH 

A 

N  N 

HO.C  CO.H 

Normal  Cyannric 
Acid 

O 

HN^      NH 

OC         CO 

H 
Isocyanuric 
Acid 

MeUmine,  C|N,(NH,1,  (see  above),  Cyanw«mide,  is  obtained  as  sulpho- 
cyanide  by:  (i)  The  rapid  heating  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (tc^ether  with 
meiam  and  mtUm).  (2)  The  polymerization  of  cyanamide  or  dicyandiamide  on 
heating  to  150**  (together  with  melam) ;  (3)  by  heating  methyl  trithiocyanaric  ester 
to  180^  with  concentrated  ammonia;  and  (4)  by  heating  cyanuric  chloride  to  100° 
with  concentrated  ammonia  (B.  x8,  2765) : 

C,N,a,  +  6NH,  =  C,N,(NH,),  +  3NH,C1. 

Melamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
in  shining  monoclinic  prisms.  It  sublimes  on  heating  and  decomposes  into  melam 
and  NH,.     It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  I  equivalent  of  acid. 

On  boiling  with  alkalies  or  acids  melamine  splits  off  ammonia  and  passes  suc- 
cessively into  ammeline^  C.H.N5O  =  C|N,(NH,), .  OH  (a  white  powder  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  mineral  acids)  (B.  ax,  R.  789);  ammelide y 
CgH^Np,  =  CN,(NH,)(OH),.  a  white  powder  that  forms  salts  with  both  adds  and 
bases,  and  finally  cyanuric  acid,  C,N,(OH),  (B.  19,  R.  341).  Potassium  cyanate 
is  directly  formed  by  fusing  melamine  with  KOH. 

Melanarenic  Acid,  (^H^N^O,,  from  melam  and  melem  (p.  428),  when  heated 
with  concentrated  H,SO^,  is  probably  identical  with  ammelide  (B.  19,  R.  341),  or  it 
is  the  isomeric  tsocyanunmide  (B.  18,  3106). 


NH 

NH 

NH 

hA 

A 

HN^       NH 

HN         NH 

HN         NH 

OC         CO 

OC          C:NH 

HN:C          C:NH 

^n/ 

\n/ 

\n/ 

H 

H 

H 

Isocyanurmotiamide, 
Melanuric  Add 

Isocyanurdiimide, 
Isoammeline 

Itocyanurtriimlde, 
Isomelamine. 

Alkyl  Derivatives  of  the  Melamines. 

While  melamine  is  only  known  in  one  form  as  cyanurtriamide,  two  series  of 
isomeric  alkyl  derivatives  exist — obtained  from  normal  melamine  and  hypothetical 
isomelamine : 


(I)     C,N,(NHRO,  and  C,H,(NR',),. 
Normal  AUcylmelatnlnes 


(*)    <^N,H.(NR/),. 
laoalkylmelaminet. 
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These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  not  only  in  the  manner  of  their  prepara- 
tion, but  also  in  their  transpositions. 

(i)  Normal  Alkylmelamines  are  obtained  from  the  trithiocyanuric  esters,  C^N,- 
(S .  CH,)g,  and  from  cyanuric  chloride,  C|N,C1,,  upon  heating  with  primary  axxl 

secondary  amines  (B.  x8.  R.  498):   C,N,C1,  -f  3NH(CH,),  =  C,N,  (n^h*) 

-f-  3HCI.     Heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  causes  them  to  split  up  into 
cyanuric  acid  and  the  constituent  alkylammes. 

Trimethylmelamine,  C,N,(NH  .  CH,),,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  130^.  Triethylmelamine,  C,N,(NH .  C,Hg),,  crystallizes  in 
needles  and  melts  at  74**  C. 

Hezamethylmelamine,  C|N,[N(CH,),]„  consists  of  needles,  melting  at  171^  C. 
Hezaetbylmelamine,  C,H,[N(C,H5),]„  is  a  liquid,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  cyanuric  acid  and  3  molecules  of  diethylamine. 

(2)  AlkyliBomelamines  are  formed  by  the  polymerization  of  the  alkylcjan- 
amides,  CN  .  NHR^,  upon  evaporating  thetr  solutions  (obtained  from  the  alkylthio- 
ureas  on  warming  with  mercuric  oxide  and  water).  They  are  crystalline  bodies. 
When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  yield  cyanuric  esters  and  ammonium 
chloride  (B.  z8,  2784). 

TrimethyliBomelamine,  C|N,H^N .  CH,),  +  3H,0,  melts  at  179^  when  anhy- 
drous. It  sublimes  at  about  100°.  Triethylisomelamine,  C,N,H,(N  .  C^H^),  + 
4H,0,  consists  of  very  soluble  needles.  Consult  Hofmann,  B.  x8,  3217,  for  the 
phenyl  derivatives  of  Uie  mixed  melamines  (also  amide  and  imide  bodies). 


COMPLEX  CYANAMIDE8. 

Melam,  C,ILN„  =  [(NH,),C,N,],NH  (?},  Melcm.  CH^Njo  =  r(NH,)C,N,. 
(NH)],  (?),  and  Mellon,  C,H,N,  =  C:,N,(NH)gC,N,  (?),  are  produced  on  igniting 
ammonium  sulphocyanide.  The  first  two  are  formed  at  200^,  and  the  latter  at  a  red 
heat.    They  are  amorphous  white  substances  (B.  19,  R.  340). 


ID.  DIBASIC  ACIDS,  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

A.  PARAFFIN  DICARBOXYLIC  AaDS,  OXALIC  ACID  SERIES* 

C„H,„^0„  C„H,,(CO,H),. 

The  acids  of  this  series  contain  two  carboxyl  groups,  and  are  there- 
fore dibasic.  They  differ  very  markedly  from  each  other  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  carboxyl  groups. 
Oxalic  acid,  CO,H  .  CO,H,  the  first  member  of  the  series,  breaks  down 
on  heating  mostly  into  CO,,  CO  and  water,  and  in  part  into  CO,  and 
formic  aciQ.  The  nature  of  the  latter  decomposition  is  characteristic 
of  all  those  homologues  of  oxalic  acid,  in  which  the  two  carboxyls  are 
attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom — the  /9-dicarboxylic  acids,  e,  g.y 
malonic  acid,  CH,(CO,H),.  The  latter  acid  and  all  mono-  and  di- 
alky  lie  malonic  acids  decompose  on  heating  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
into  acetic  acid  (also  mono-  and  dialkylic  acetic  acids)  with  the  elim- 
ination of  CO].     Malonic  acid  is  the  type  of  these  acids : 

Malooic  Acid  Acetic  Acid. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  attached  to 
adjacent  carbon  atoms,  as  in  ordinary  or  ethylene  succinic  acid, 
CO,H  .  CH, .  CH, .  COjH,  and  in  the  alkylic  ethylene  succinic  acids, 
then  these  ^-dicarboxylic  acids,  when  heated,  do  not  give  up  CO,,  but 
part  with  water  and  pass  into  anhydrides ^  which  can  also  be  prepared 
in  other  ways,  whereas  the  anhydrides  of  the  malonic  acids  are  not 
known.     Ethylene  succinic  acid  is  the  type  of  these  acids : 


Glutaric  acid,  or  normal  p3rrotartaric  acid,  COfH .  CH, .  CH, .  CH,  .- 
CO,H,  in  which  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  attached  to  two  carbon 
atoms,  separated  by  a  third,  behaves  in  this  manner.  Like  succinic 
acid,  it  yields  a  corresponding  anhydride  when  it  is  heated.  All 
acids,  which  can  be  regarded  as  alkylic  glutaric  acids,  conduct  them- 
selves analogously : 

^"«<ch|  ;  co|h  =  ^^«<ch|  ;  CO>^  +  "«^- 

GlttUric  Add  GluUiric  Anhydride. 

When  the  carbon  atoms,  carrying  the  carboxyl  groups,  are  separated 
by  two  carbon  atoms  from  each  other, — e,  ^.,  adipic  acid,  CO,H.- 
CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H, — they  do  not  influence  one  another 
on  the  application  of  heat. 

Therefore,  the  numerous  paraffin  dicarboxylic  acids  are  arranged  in 
different  groups,  and  after  oxalic  acid  the  malonic  acid  group,  the 
succinic  acid  group,  and  the  glutaric  acid  group  will  be  discussed. 
Then  will  follow  adipic  acid,  suberic  acid,  sebacic  acid  and  others 
not  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  three  acid  groups  mentioned  above. 

Formation, — The  most  important  general  methods  are — 

(1)  Oxidation  of  {a)  diprimary  glycols,  (Ji)  primary  oxyaldehydes, 
(/)  dialdehydes,  {a)  primary  oxyacids,  and  {e)  aldehyde  acids  (p.  363) : 


CH, .  OH ^COOH  CHO .  CO,H .  CO,H 

in,.  OH           iHjOH         ino  ion  (!:o,h 

• ^ 

Glycol  GlycoUicAdd  Glyoxal        Glyoxylic  Add        Oxalic  Add. 

The  dibasic  acids  are  also  formed  when  the  fatty  acids  and  the  acids 
of  the  oleic  acid  series,  as  well  as  the  fats,  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 
Certain  hydrocarbons,  C^H,.,  have  also  been  converted  into  dibasic 
acids  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate. 

(2)  By  the  reduction  of  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids : 

CH .  CO.H  CH, .  CO,H 

J  *      +  2H  =  I  ^ 

CH.COjH  CH,.CO,H 

Pomaric  Add  EUiylene  Succinic  Acid. 
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(3)  When  oxydicarboxylic  acids  and  halogen  dicarboxylic  acids  are 
reduced. 

Nucleus-synthetic  Methods  of  Formation. — ^These  are  very  numerous 
with  the  dicarboxylic  acids. 

(4)  When  silver  in  powder  form  (B.  a,  720)  acts  upon  mono-iodo(or 
bromo-)  fatty  acids : 

aI.CH,.CH..CO.H  +  «A«  =  ^|J '^J^ ;  ^ J  +  aAgL 

/l-lodopropionic  Add  Adipic  Add. 

Consult  triaU^Uc  giutaric  acids  for  the  abnormal  course  of  this 
reaction  when  a-bromisobutyric  acid  is  used. 

(5a)  Conversion  of  monohalogen  substituted  fatty  acids  into  cyan- 
derivatives,  and  boiling  the  latter  with  alkalies  or  acids  (pp.  240  and 
266): 

CH, .  CN  CO,H 

CO .  OH  ^     ^  *^CO,H  ^        • 

CyanftccUc  Add  Malonic  Add. 

(5^)  Conversion  of  the  halogen  addition  products  of  the  alkylens, 
C.HiB9  into  cyanides  and  the  saponification  of  the  latter : 

CHj.CN  CH,.CX),H 

r  +  4H,0  =1  +  2NH,. 

CH, .  CN  CH, .  C0,H 

Only  the  halogen  products  having  their  halogen  atoms  at(ached  to 
two  different  carbon  cttoms  can  be  converted  into  dicyanides. 

(6)  In  the  synthesis  of  the  mono-  and  dialkylic  malonic  acids  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  replace  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  CH,  group 
of  the  malonic  acid  in  its  esters  by  alkyl  groups,  just  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  acetoacetic  ester  (p.  373).  This  reaction  will  be  more 
fully  developed  in  the  malonic  acid  group  (p.  439). 

(7)  By  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated  solutions  of  alkyl  ether 
potassium  salts  of  the  dicarboxylic  acids  (see  electrolysis  of  the  mono- 
carboxylic  acids  (pp.  76,  83,  243)  : 

CH« .  CO* .  C|il>  Cri«  .  CO* .  CLIib 

2  I  -|-2H,0==   I  +  2CO, -I- 2KOH -I- 2H. 

CO,K  CH, .  CO, .  CjHj 

Potassiam  Ethyl  Sucdnic  Diethyl 

Mftlonate  Ester. 

(8)  A  very  general  method  for  the  synthesis  of  dibasic  acids  is 
founded  upon  the  transposition  of  acetoacetic  esters.  Acid  residues 
are  introduced  into  the  latter  and  the  products  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated alkali  solutions  (p.  375).  Thus,  from  acetomalonic  ester  we 
get  malonic  acid : 

CH. .  CO .  CH<Cg. ;  ^H.  yield.  CH,<CO.H ; 
Acetomalonic  Estei  Malonic  Add. 
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and  from  acetosuccinic  ester,  succinic  acid : 

CH..CO.Ch/^«-^°-^«»  yield.  f-^°««. 
Acetosuccinic  Ester  Succinic  Acid. 

,  (9)  Tricarboxylic  acids,  containing  two  carboxyl  groups  attached  to 
the  same  C-atom,  split  off  CO,  and  yield  the  dibasic  acid.  Ethane 
tricarboxylic  acid  yields  succinic  acid. 

Isomerism, — ^The  possible  structural  isomerides  of  the  dicarboxylic 
acids  depend  upon  whether  the  two  COOH  groups  are  attached  to 
two  different  carbon  atoms  or  to  a  single  carbon  atom.  Isomerides  of 
the  first  two  members  of  the  series — 

,     CX),H  CO,H 

(I)      I    '        and  (a)  CH,<      " 
^  ^     CO,H  ^  ^        *^CO,H 

OzaUc  Add  Malonic  Acid 

are  not  possible.     For  the  third  member  two  structural  cases  exist : 

CH, .  CO,H  CO,H 

(3)    tH'colH  "">  ^"••^«<CX)H- 

Ethylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  Ethidene  Dicsrboxylic  Acid, 

Succinic  Acid  Isosuccinic  Acid. 

CO  H 

There  are  four  possible  isomerides  with  the  formula  C:sHe<QQ'p{> 
etc.;  all  are  known: 


CH, .  CO,H 

CH, .  C0,H 

CH(CO,H), 

CH, 

0  c!h. 

c!h  .  CO,H 

c!h. 

cl(CO,H), 

c!h,  .  co,h 

(in. 

c!h, 

(in, 

GluUric  Acid, 

Ord.  PyroUrUrlc 

Ethyl  malonic 

Dimethyl  malonic 

n-Pyrotartoric  Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid. 

% 


(5)  The  fifth  member  of  the  series,  the  acid  C4H,(C0,H)„  has  nine 
possible  isomerides ;  all  are  known : 

{a)  Adipic  acid— C0,H[CH,]4C0,H. 

\b)  a-  and  /9-Methyl  glutaric  acid. 

(^)  Sym.  and  unsym.  dimethyl  succinic  acid,  ethyl  succinic  acid. 

'//)  Propyl-,  isopropyl-,  and  methyl-ethyl  malonic  acids. 

^6)  There  are  twenty-four  imaginable  isomerides  of  the  sixth 
member — the  acids  C»Hio(CO,H),  (A.  292,  134). 

Nomenclature  (p.  57). — While  the  names  of  the  older  dicarboxylic 
acids — e,  ^.,  oxalic,  malonic,  succinic,  etc. — recall  the  occurrence  or 
the  methods  of  making  these  acids,  the  names  of  those  acids  which 
have  been  synthetically  prepared  from  malonic  esters  are  derived  from 
malonic  acid,  e.  g.^  methylmalonic  acid,  dimethyl  malonic  acid.  The 
names  of  the  alkyl-ethylene  succinic  acids ,  etc.,  have  been  derived  from 
ethylene  succinic  acid. 

The  ''Geneva  names*'  are  deduced,  like  those  for  the  mono-car- 
boxylic  acids,  from  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons;  oxalic  acid  =s 
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[Ethan-diacid] ;  malonic  acid  =  [Propan-diacid] ;  ethylene  succinic 
acid  =  [Butan-diacid].  The  bivalent  residues  linked  to  the  two  hy- 
droxyls  are  called  the  radicals  of  the  dicarboxylic  acids — e.  g.^ 
CO .  CO,  oxalyl ;  CO .  CH, .  CO,  malonyl,  and  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO, 
succinyL  The  melting  points  of  the  normal  dicarboxylic  acids  exhibit 
great  regularity.  The  members  containing  an  even  number  of  carbon 
atoms  melt  higher  than  those  with  an  odd  number  (Baeyer,  p.  62). 

Derivatives  of  the  Dicarboxylic  Acids. — It  has  been  indi- 
cated in  connection  with  the  monocarboxylic  acids  (p.  223)  what 
derivatives  of  an  acid  can  be  obtained  by  a  change  in  the  carboxyl 
group.  As  might  well  be  expected,  the  derivatives  of  the  dicarboxylic 
acids  are  exceedingly  more  numerous,  because  not  only  the  one  group, 
but  both  carboxyls  can  take  part  in  the  reaction.  The  heterocyclic 
derivatives  of  the  ethylene  succinic  and  glutaric  acid  groups  are 
particularly  noteworthy.     They  are  the  anhydrides  (p.  429)  and  the 

CH, .  CO 
acid    imidesj    e,    g,    succinimide,    A       co^^^^'    ^^^    ghUarimide^ 

^^"^CH*  co^^^'    '^^^y  \^y^  been  previously  mentioned. 

OXALIC  ACID  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

(i)  Oxalic  Acid,  [Ethan-diacid],  QOfH,  {Acidum  oxaHcum\  occurs 
in  many  plants,  chiefly  as  potassium  salt  in  the  different  varieties  of 
OxaUs  and  Rumex,  The  calcium  salt  is  often  found  crystallized  in 
plant  cells ;  it  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  certain  calculi.  The 
acid  may  be  prej)ared  artificially  (i)  by  oxidizing  many  carbon  com- 
pounds, such  as  sugar,  starch  and  others,  with  nitric  acid. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  its  formation  in  the  oxidation 
of  glycol,  glyoxal,  glycollic  acid  and  glyoxalic  acid  (pp.  295,  429)* 

(2)  From  cellulose :  by  fusing  sawdust  with  caustic  potash  in  iron  pans 
at  200-220®.  The  fusion  is  extracted  with  water,  precipitated  as  cal- 
cium oxalate,  and  this  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  (technical 
method). 

(3)  It  is  formed  synthetically  by  (a)  rapidly  heating  sodium  formate 
above  440®  (B.  15,  4507) : 

CHO  .  ONa  _^P  '  ONa 
CHO.ONa-io.ONa"^     " 

by  (3)  oxidizing  formic  acid  with  nitric  acid  (B.  17,  9). 

(4)  By  conducting  carbon  dioxide  over  metallic  sodium  heated  to 
350-360°  (A.  146,  140): 

2CO,  +  Na,  =  CjO^Na,. 

(5)  Upon  treating  thtii  nitriles^  cyancarbonic  ester  and  dicyanogen, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  water : 

CN  CO,H  CN 
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History:— 'In  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centniy  salt  of  sorrel  wts 
known,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  argol.  Wiegleb  (1778)  recognized 
the  peculiarity  of  the  acid  contained  in  it.  Scheele  had  obtained  the  free  oxalic  acid 
as  early  as  1776  upon  oxidizing  sugar  with  nitric  acid,  and  showed  in  1784  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  acid  of  the  salt  of  sorrel.  Gay-Lussac  (1829)  discovered  that 
oxalic  acid  was  formed  by  fusing  cellulose,  sawdust,  sugar,  etc.,  with  caustic  potash. 
This  process  was  introduced  into  practical  manufacture  in  1856  by  Dale. 

Constitution, — Free  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  The  crystallized  acid  is  probably  ortho-oxalic 
acid,  C(OH), .  C(OH),  (p.  224).  Ortho-esters  of  the  acid  C,(OROs 
are  not  known,  but  esters  do  exist,  which  are  derived  from  the  non- 
isolated half' ortho-oxalic  acid,  C(OH)s .  CO,H. 

Properties  and  Transformations. — Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  which  effloresce  at  20^  in  dry  air.  Large  quantities  of 
the  acid,  introduced  into  the  system,  are  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in 
9  parts  of  water  of  medium  temperature,  and  quite  easily  in  alcohol. 
The  hydrated  acid  melts  at  loi^  if  rapidly  heated,  and  the  anhydrous 
at  189^  (B.  21,  1 901).  Anhydrous  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  (B.  27,  R.  80),  and  will  serve  as  a  con- 
densation agent  for  the  splitting  off  of  water  (B.  17,  1078).  When 
carefully  heated  to  150^  the  anhydrous  acid  sublimes  undecomposed. 
(i)  Rapidly  heated  it  decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide 
and  also  into  CO3,  CO  and  water : 

C,H,0,  =  CH,0,  +  CO, ;  C,Hp,  =  CO,  +  CO  +  H,0. 

(2)  An  aqueous  oxalic  acid  solution  under  the  influence  of  light  decomposes  into 
CO,,  H,0,  and  with  sufficient  oxygen  access,  H,0,  (B.  27,  R.  496). 

(3)  Oxalic  acid  decomposes  into  carbonate  and  hydrogen  by  fusion 
with  alkalies  or  soda-lime : 

CjO^K,  +  2KOH  =  2C0,K,  +  H,. 

(4)  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  carbon  monox- 
ide, dioxide  and  water. 

(5)  Nascent  hydrogen  (Zn  and  H,S04)  converts  it  into  glycollic  acid. 

(6)  Concentrated  nitric  acid  slowly  oxidizes  oxalic  acid  to  CO,  and 
water.  However,  permanganate  of  potash  in  acid  solution  rapidly 
oxidizes  it.     This  reaction  is  used  in  volumetric  analysis. 

(7)  PCI5  changes  oxalic  acid  to  POCl,,  CO,,  CO^  and  2HCI.  It  has 
also  been  possible  to  replace  2CI  by  O  in  certain  organic  dichlorides 
upon  using  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  (p.  446).  SbCls,  however,  and  ox- 
alic acid  yield  the  compound  (C00SbCl4)j  (A.  239,  285  ;  253,  112). 

The  oxalateSf  excepting  those  with  the  alkali  metals,  are  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

The  neutral  potassium  salt^  CjO^K, -f-  H,0,  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  acid 
saltrt  CjOiHK,  dissolves  with  more  dimculty,  and  occurs  in  the  juices  of  plants  (of 
Oxalis  and  Rumex),     Potassium  quadroxalate^  CjO^KH  .  C,O^H,  -{-  2H,0. 

Neutral  Ammonium  Oxalate^  Cj^J^}\^^  H-  li,0,  consists  of  shining,  rhombic 
prisms,  which  occur  in  left  and  right-hemihedral  crystals  (B.  x8,  1 394).  The 
calcium  oxalate,  CjO^Ca  ■\-  11,0,  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  senres  for  the 
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detection  of  calcium  and  of  oxalic  acid,  both  of  which  are  detennined  quantit*- 
trrely  in  this  form.     The  si/ver  sa/t,  Cfi^Ag^,  explodes  when  quidcly  Heated. 

Oxalic  Esters. — The  acid  and  neutral  esters  ot  oxalic  acid  are  formed  simnlCaoe* 
ously  when  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  alcohols.  They  are  separated  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (AnschUtz,  A.  254,  x). 

CO  CLrl 

Free  Ethyl  Oxalic  Acid,  iJll    ^»  boils  ondecomposed  at  117°  under  15  mm. 

pressure.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  20°  equals  1.2x75.  ^^rm.  Propyl  Oxa&c  Acid,  CO, .  C^H. .  - 
CO,H,  boils  at  1X8^  (X3  mm.).  Ptesenred  in  sealed  tubes,  the  alkylic  oxalic  adds 
decompose  into  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and  the  neutral  esters.  Distilled  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  they  break  down  mainly  into  oxalic  ester,  CO,,  CO  and  H,0, 
and  in  part  to  CO,  and  fonnic  esters. 

Oxalic  Methyl  Ester,  C,0,(0 .  CH,)„  melte  at  54*'  and  distils  at  l63<>. 

Oxalic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  186^,  and  is  formed  upon  heating  oxomalooic  ester 

(B.  27,  1304).    See  p.  385  for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  ester.    Oxalic  ester,  under 

the  influence  of  sodium  ethylate,  condenses  with  acetic  ester  to  oxalaoetic  ester, 

CO,C,H^ .  CO .  CH, .  CO, .  C,H0,  and  with  acetone  to  acetone  oxalic  ester  (compare 

chelidonu  acid).     Zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  convert  the  oxalic  ester  into  dialkyl  oxalic 

COOCH, 
esters  (p.  33).    Ethylene  Oxalic  Ester,  \       1       ,  melts  at  X43®  and  boils  at  X97^ 

(9  mm.)  (B.  27,  2941). 

Half^rtho-oxalic  Acid  l>tnv9Xivt%,-'Dichloroxalic  Esters :  When  POg  acts 
upon  the  neutral  oxalic  esters,  one  of  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  atoms  b  replaced  by 
2CI  atoms : 

CO.O.CjH.     ^,      ca,o.c,H.       _^ 

These  products  are  called  dichloroxalic  esters  (B.  28,  6x  Anm.).  When  frac- 
tionated under  greatly  reduced  pressure,  they  can  be  separated  from  unaltered  oxalic 
ester.  Distilled  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  these  esters  decompose  into  alkyl  chlorides 
and  alkylic  oxalic  acid  chlorides  (see  below). 

Dimethyl  Dichloroxalic  Ester,  Ca,(OCH,) .  CO,CH„  boils  at  72°  (X2  mm.);  its 
sp.  gr.  is  1. 3591  (20^).  Diethyl  Dichloroxalic  Ester  boils  at  85®  (lo  mm.).  Di-m- 
Propyl  Dichloroxalic  Ester  \x)\U  at  X07^  (|omm.). 

Half'Ortho^xalic  Esters  are  produced  by  the  transposition  of  dichloroxalic  esters 
with  sodium  alcoholates  in  ether : 

C0,C,H4 .  CO, .  O .  CjHj  +  2C,H40Na  =  C0,C,H5 .  C(0  .*C,H5),  +  2NaCL 

Tetramethyl  Oxalic  Ester,  C(OCH,),  .  CO .  OCH„  boils  at  76®  (X2  mm.) ;  its  sp. 
gr.  is  1.X312.     Tetraethyl  Oxalic  Ester  boils  at  98®  (X2  mm.)  (A.  254,  31). 

The  anhydride  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  known.  In  attempting  to  prepare  it  CO,  and 
CO  are  produced.  However,  the  chlorides  of  the  alkylic  oxidic  acids,  and  probably 
oxalyl  chloride,  are  known. 

Chlorides  of  Alkylic  Oxalic  Acid  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  POCl,  upon  potas- 
sium alkylic  oxalates.  It  is  most  practically  prepared  by  boiling  dichloroxalic  esters 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  until  the  evolution  of  the  alkyl  chlorides  ceases  (A.  954, 
26).  They  show  the  reactions  of  an  acid  chloride  (p.  257).  With  benzene  hydro- 
carbons and  Al,Cl0  they  yield  phenyl  glyoxylic  esters  and  their  homologues  (B.  14, 
1689;  29,  R.  511,  546). 

Methyl  Oxalic  Chloride,  COCl.CO,  CH,,  boils  at  I18-120O;  sp.  gr.  1.33x6 
(20O).     Ethyl  Oxalic  Chloride,  COCl .  CO, .  C,Hj,  boils  at  X35® ;  sp.  gr.  X.2223. 

H'Propyl  Oxalic  Chloride  boils  at  153°.  Isobt^l  Oxalic  Chloride  boils  at  164^. 
Amyl  Oxalic  Chloride  boils  at  184^.  These  are  liquids  with  a  penetrating  odor. 
Oxalyl  Chloride,  C,0,C1,(?),  boils  at  70^.  It  has  not  been  obtained  free  from  POQ,. 
It  is  said  to  be  formed  when  two  molecules  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  act  npoo 
(CO .  OCjHj),  (B.  25,  R.  xio). 
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AMIDES  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

Oxalic  acid  yields  two  amides :  oxamtc  acidy  corresponding  to  ethyl 
oxalic  acidj  and  oxatnide^  corresponding  to  oxalic  ester.  Oximide  can 
be  included  with  these : 

Ethyl  Oxalic  Oxamic  Oxalic  Oxamide  Oximide. 

Acid    '  Acid  Ester 

Oxamic  Acid,  C|Ot<Qu'>  melts  at  210^  with  decomposition.    Its  ammonium 

salt  fBalard,  1842)  is  produced  by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate;  by  boiling 
oxamide  with  ammonia,  and  by  boiling  oxainsethane  with  ammonia  (B.  19,  3229 ;  aa, 
1569).     It  is  a  crystalline  powder,  that  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water. 

Its  esters  result  from  the  action  of  alcoholic  or  dry  ammonia  upon  the  esters  of 
oxalic  add : 

NH 
Ethyl  Oxamic  Ester  (Oxamsethane),  C,0,<q  A  ,,  ,  consists  of  shining,  fatty- 
feeling  leaflets.  It  melts  at  114-115^  (Boullay  and  Dumas,  1828).  The  behavior 
of  oxam«nethane  toward  PCL  is  important  theoretically,  because  at  first  it  yields 
oxamathane  chloride^  Ethyl  Oxamine  Chloride  Ester,  a  derivative  of  half-ortho-oxalic 
acid.  This  splits  off  a  molecule  of  HCl  and  becomes  the  ethyl  ester  of  oximide 
chloride,  and  by  the  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of  HCl  passes  into  cyancarbonic  ester 
(Wallach,  A.  184,  i) : 

CO.Q.C,H^    PCI,         CO.OCjH^  -HCl       CO.OCjH^-hci      COOCjH^ 

io .  NH,  ^  (icijNH,  ^  da  =  NH  "^  c!  =  N 

Oxanuethane  Ethyl  Oxamine  Ethyl  Oximide  Cyancarbonic 

Chloride  Chloride  Ester. 

Oxamine  Orthc-trimethyl  Ether ^  CONH, .  C(0 .  CH,),,  melting  at  1 1 5<»,  is  formed 
on  heating  half-ortho-oxalic  methyl  ester  with  anhydrous  methyl  alcoholic  ammonia. 
Methyl  Oxamic  Acid,  CONH(CH,) .  CO,H,  melts  at  1460. 

Ethyloxamic  Acid,  C,0,<q  JJ  *  ^«"«.  melts  at  I20<». 

Ethyl  Dutho'Oxamic  Ester,  C,0,<q^^^^«  (Diethyloxamaethane),  boils  at  254®. 

It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  diethylamine  upon  oxalic  esters.     It  regenerates 

diethylamine  on  distilling  with  potash.     A  method  for  separating  the  amines  (p.  164) 

is  based  on  this  behavior. 

Oxanilic  Acid  (see  this). 

CO 
Oxalimide,    1    r>NH  (?),  is  obtained  from  oxamic  acid  by  the  aid  of  PCI5  ot 

FC1,0  (B.  19,  3229).    The  molecule  is  probably  twice  as  large. 

Oxamide,  CtO,(NH,),,  separates  as  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
when  neutral  oxalic  ester  is  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia  (181 7,  Bau- 
hof).  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  also  formed  on 
heating  ammonium  oxalate  (1830,  Dumas;  1834,  Liebig),  and  when 
water  and  a  trace  of  aldehyde  act  on  cyanogen,  C,N„  or  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrogen  }:)eroxide  (2CNH  4« 
HtOt  =  CjOjNjHi).     Oxamide  is  partially  sublimed  when  heated,  the 
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greater  part^  however,  being  decomposed.  When  heated  to  200^  with 
water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium  oxalate.  P,Oi  converts  it  into 
dicyanogen. 

The  substituted  oxamides  containing  alcohol  radibals  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  primary  amines  upon  the  oxalyl  esters — e,  g. : 

^^«<NH :  CH  '  "•  P'  "^-  ^^«<NH :  §"•'  "*•  P-  '7I*. 

Sym.  Dimethyl  Oxamide  Sym.  Diethyl  Ozamide. 

Tetramethyl  Oxamidi^  [CON(CH,),]^  melting  at  80°,  is  obtained  from  dimethyl 
urea  chloride  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (B.  a8,  R.  234). 

See  also  Oxanilide,  later. 

PCl^  converts  these  alkylic  oxamides  into  amide  chlorides,  which  lose  3HQ  and 
pass  into  gfyaxaline  derivatives  (Wallach,  A.  184,  33 ;  Japp,  B.  15,  2420) :  thus 
diethyl  oxamide  yields  chloroxalmethylin,  and  dieUiyl  oximide  yields  ckloroxal- 
ethylin  : 

CONHCHjaPCl.    CCL.NH.CH.-aHCl  CC1NCH,-hc1  CH  — N(CH,). 

I  ^\ >1  ^11  _^CH 

CO.NH.CH,       CQj.NHCH,  CaNCH,  CCl  — Nr===^ 

Dimethyl  Dimethyl  Dimethvl  Chloroxalmethylin. 

Ozamiae  Oxamide  Oximide 

Tetrachloride  Dichloride 

CONH.NH, 
Hydrajdde  and  Hydroxyamtde  of  Oxaltc  Acid^  Oxalhydratide^  A      y^  • 

turns  brown  and  decomposes  at  235^.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hydrazine 
hydrate  upon  oxalic  ester  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  51,  194). 

CONH.OH 
Hydroxyl  Oxamrde,  ^^^^^         ,  melUng  at  I59^  i»  obtained  .from  oxam^thane 

and  hydroxylamine.  Acetoxyloxamide^  NH, .  CO .  CO .  NHO .  CO .  CH„  melts  at 
173^.  When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  lloS  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanuric 
acid  (p.  419))  and  acetic  acid  (A.  a88,  314). 


NITRILB8  OP  OXALIC  ACID. 

Two  nitriles  correspond  to  each  dicarboxylic  acid  :  a  nitrilic  acid» 
or  a  half-nitrile,  and  a  dinitrile.  The  nitrilic  acid  of  oxalic  acid  is 
cyancarbonicy  cyanformicy  or  oxalnitrilic  acid.  It  is  only  known  in  its 
esters.  Dicyanogen  is  the  dinitrile  of  oxalic  acid.  The  kinship  of 
these  nitriles  to  oxalic  acid  is  manifested  by  their  formation  from  the 
oxamic  esters  and  oxamide  through  the  elimination  of  water,  and 
their  conversion  into  oxalic  acid  by  the  absorption  of  water  and  the 
splitting-off  of  ammonia: 

COOC,Ht     -H,0       COOC^Hj  CONH,     ^h,0       ON 

toNH,  iN  ioNH,  fcN 

Oxamsthane        Cyancarbonic  Ethyl  Ester         Oxamide  Dicyanogen. 

Cyancarhonic  Esters ^  Cyanformic  Esters,  Nitrilo-oxalic  Esters,  are  produced  in 
the  distillation  of  oxamic  esters  with  P^Oj  or  PC1|  (p.  435),  as  well  as  from  cyan- 
imido-carbonic  ether.  Cyancarbonic  Methyl  Ester ^  CN  .  CO, .  CH3,  boils  at  loo^. 
Cyancarbonic  Ethyl  Ester  boils  at  1 15^.     These  are  liquids  with  a  penetrating  odor. 
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Ybty  are  insoluble  in  water,  which  slowly  decomposes  them  into  CO,,  pnissic  acid, 
and  alcohols.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  them  into  glycocoUi^.  354). 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  breaks  them  down  into  oxalic  acid^  ammonium 
chloride,  and  alcohols.  Bromine  or  gaseous  HCl  at  100°  transforms  the  ethyl  ester 
into  a  polymeric,  crystalline  body,  melting  at  165°,  and  by  the  action  of  cold  alkalies 
yielding  salts  oi paracyancarbonic  acid — e.g.^  (CN .  C02K)n. 
• 

Cyatwrthofarmic  Ester ^  Triethoxyacetamirile,  Ortho  -  oxalniirilic 
Ethyl  Ester,  CN.  CCOQHs),,  boils  at  i6o**  (A.  229,  178). 

Trinitroacetonitriley  CNC(N0|)|,  melts  at  41.5**  and  explodes  at 
220^  (see  fulminuric  acid,  p.  338). 

Dicyanogeiiy  Oxalonitrile,  [Ethan  Dinitrile],  NC .  CN^  is  present 
in  small  quantity  in  the  gases  ot  the  blast  furnace.  It  was  obtained 
in  1815  by  Gay-Lussac  by  the  ignition  of  mercury  cyanide.  The 
transposition  proceeds  more  readily  by  the  addition  of  mercuric 
chloride : 

Hg(CN,)  =  C,N,  +  Hg.     Hg(CN),  +  HgO,  =  C,N,  +  Hg,Cl,. 

Silver  and  gold  cyanides  deport  themselves  similarly.  Dicyanogen  is  most  readily 
prepared  from  potassium  cyanide.  To  this  end  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  I  part  KCN  is  gradually  added  to  2  parts  cupric  sulphate  in  4  parts  of  water.  Heat 
IS  then  applied.  At  first  a  yellow  precipitate  of  copper  cyanide,  Cu(CN)„  is  pro- 
duced, but  it  immediately  breaks  up  into  cyanogen  gas  and  cuprous  cyanide,  CuCN 
(B.  z8,  R.  321): 

aSO^Cn  +  4CNK  =  Cu,(CN),  +  (CN),  +  2SO4K,. 

Its  preparation  from  ammonium  oxalate  and  oxamide,  through  the 
agency  of  heat^  is  of  theoretical  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
its  formation  upon  passing  the  induction  spark  between  carbon  points 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  (1859,  Morren). 

Cyanogen  is  a  colorless,  peculiar-smelling,  poisonous  gas.  It  may 
be  condensed  to  a  mobile  liquid  by  cold  of — 25®,  or  by  a  pressure  of 
five  atmospheres  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  this  condition  it  has  a 
sp.  gr.  0.866,  solidifies  at  — 34^  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  boils  at 
— 21^.  It  bums  with  a  bluish-purple  mantled  flame.  Water  dissolves 
4  volumes  and  alcohol  23  volumes  of  the  gas. 

On  standing  the  solutions  become  dark  and  break  down  into  ammonium  oxalate 
and  formate,  hydrogen  cyanide  and  urea,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brown  body,  the 
so-called  azuimic  acid,  C^HjN^O,  separates.  With  aqueous  potash  cyanogen  yields 
potassium  cyanide  and  isocyanate.  In  these  reactions  the  molecule  breaks  down, 
and  if  a  slight  quantity  of  aldehyde  be  present  in  the  aqueous  solution,  only  oxamide 
results.  Oxalic  acid  is  produced  in  the  presence  of  mineral  acids,  C,N,  -f-  A^fi  = 
C,04H,  -f-  2NH,.     Concentrated  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  glycocoll  (p.  354). 

On  neating  mercuric  cyanide  there  remains  a  dark  substance,  paracyanogen,  a 
polymeric  m<^iBcation,  (C,N,)n.  Strong  ignition  converts  it  again  into  cyanogen. 
It  yields  potassium  cyanate  with  caustic  potash. 

CN 

With  hydrogen  sulphide  cyanogen  yields  hydrojbmc  acid,  C^N, .  H,S  =  1 

CS.NH,, 

and  hydrorubianic  add,  C,N, .  2H,S.    These  two  compounds  may  be  considered 
Uiioamides. 
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Hydrorabianic  acid  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  chlorofonn,  from  which  hydroflavic 
acid  crystallizes  in  yellow,  transparent,  flat  needles,  melting  with  decomposition  at 
87-89^  (A.  254,  262).  Hydrorubianic  acid  consists  of  yellow-red  needles.  Primary 
bases  replace  the  amido-groups  by  alkylic  amido-groups  (A.  aGa,  354).  It  combines 
with  the  aldehydes  with  the  elimination  of  water  (B.  24,  1027). 

Diamido-oxal  ethers  result  from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  dichloroxalic  esters. 
They  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition.  Aniline  and  dichloroxalether 
in  cold  ethereal  solution  yield  Dianilido-oxal  ether ^  CO,C,HjC(NHCgH.).OC.Hg,  a 
thick  liquid  soluble  in  ether.  Ato^  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  from  this  etnereal 
solution  the  dichlorhydrate,  CO,C,H5C(NHC,H5  .  HC1),0 .  C^Hg.  Mixed  diamido- 
ethers  can  be  obtained  by  allowing  anhydrous  ammonia  gas  to  act  upon  a  cooled, 
ethereal  solution  of  monophenylimido-oxalic  acid  dimethyl  ether.  In  this  way 
Amido-anUido-oxalU  methyl  ester,  CO,CH,.  C(NH,)(NHC,H5)0.  CH,,  is  obuined. 
It  melts  at  215°.  Imido-oxalic  Ethers:  Monoimido-oxalic  Ether,  COjC-Hj .  C(:  NH)- 
OC,Hf,  boiling  at  73^  (18  mm.),  results  from  the  action  of  a  calculated  amount  of  -X 
n-hydrochloric  acid  upon  di  imido-oxalic  ether  (A.  288,  289).  Phenyl-imido-oxal- 
methyl  Ether,  CO,CH, .  C(  =  N .  CjHj)0 .  CH,. 

Di-imido-oxal-Ether,  CjHjO  .  (NH)C  —  C(NH) .  OC,Hj,  melts  at  250  and  boils  at 
170^.  Its  hydrochloride  is  obtained  on  conducting  HCl  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cyanogen  (B.  zz,  14Z8)  (compare  pp.  232,  269). 

Oxalamidiney  NH,(NH)C  —  C(NH)NH,,  results  from  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  upon  the  hydrochloride  of  oximido-ether  (B.  z6,  1655). 

^    ,  .   .       .,.        r.    ,...    ..    ..t^   .      ..      HN:C.NH.NH,        ^. 

Carbohydraziaine,    Oxaldi-imide-dihydrazide,  1  ,    white,    flat 

needles,  which  assume  a  reddish-brown  color  on  heating  and  do  not  melt  at  250®.  It 
results  from  the  union  of  cyanogen  with  hydrazine.  Dibental  carbohydroiidine  melts 
at  218®  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  50.  253). 

Cyanimido  carbonic  Ether ^  Nitrilo-oxal-imido-ether,  CN .  C( :  NH)0 .  C^H^i  boiling 
at  50°  (30  mm.),  is  obtained  from  chlorcyanogen  or  bromcyanogen,  water,  alcohol, 
and  potassium  cyanide,  as  well  as  from  aqueous  potassium  cyanide  and  ethyl  hypo- 
chlorite (p.  Z48),  when  the  following  intermediate  products  probably  arise : 

KN:  C.O.CjH.         KN;C.OC,H.  h,0  HN:  C.  OCH. 
KN:C  +  CH.Oa->  ^  ->       ^^^^^     ->         ^^ 

This  reaction  certainly  favors  the  formula  K .  N :  C  for  potassium  cyanide,  because 
it  can  not  be  clearly  understood  with  the  formula  KCN  (A.  287,  273).  Cyan-imido- 
carbonic  e'ther  is  a  yellowish  oil,  with  a  sweet  and  at  the  same  time  penetrating  odor. 

Chlorethylimidoformyl  Cyanide,  Nitril-oxalo-ethyl-imide  chloride,  CN .  C( :  NCj- 
Hj^C),  from  chlorcyanogen  and  ethyl  isocyanide  (A.  287,  302).  boils  at  126^. 

Oxaldihydroxamic  Acid,  [C:  (NOH)OH]„  melting  at  165®,  results  from  oxalic 
ester  and  hydroxylamine  (B.  27,  799,  1105). 

Oxaldiamidoxime,  [C(N.  OH)NHJj,  melts  with  decomposition  at  196®.  It  is 
formed  when  NH^OH  acts  (z)  upon  cyanogen  (B.  aa,  1931).  (2)  upon  cyananiline 
(B.  24,  801),  (3)  upon  hydrorubianic  acid  (B.  22,  2306).  \\&  diben%oyl  derivative 
melts  at  222°  (B.  27,  R.  736). 

Chloro'oximido-acetic  Ester,  Ethoxalo-oxime  Chloride,  COjCjHj .  C( :  NOH)Q, 
melting  at  So*',  is  obtained  from  chloracetoacetic  ester  by  means  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  nitrol-acetic  ester  (B.  28, 

Z2Z7). 

NUrolacetic  Ester,  Ethoxalnitrolic  Acid,  CO,C,H. .  C( :  NOH) .  NO,,  from  iso- 
nitroso-acetoacetic  ester  and  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.2  (B.  28,  1217),  melts  at  69°. 

Formazyl  Carbonic  Acid,  CO3H  .  C^^^ NllV  f4  » ™^^^»  when  rapidly  heated, 

at  162°.  It  is  produced  when  its  ester  is  saponified.  The  ester  results  from  the 
action  of  diazo-benzene  chloride  (i)u{>on  the  hydrazone  of  mesoxalic  ester,  (2)  upon 
sodium  malonic  ester,  and  (3)  upon  acetoacetic  ester.     Oxalic  acid  breaks  down  into 
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fonnic  add  and  CO.,  and  formazyl  carbonic  acid  decomposes  into  formazyl  hydride 
(p.  233)  and  CO,  (6.  25,  3175.  3201). 

Parabanic  acid  and  oxaluric  acid  are  ureldes  of  oxalic  acid.     They  will  be  coo' 
aidered  together  with  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid  (see  these). 


THB  liALONlC  ACID  GROUP. 

Malonic  Acid  [Propan  Diacid\  CH,(CO,H)„  melts  at  132^.  It 
occurs  as  calcium  salt  in  sugar-beets,  (i)  The  acid  was  discovered  in 
1858,  by  DessaigneSy  on  oxidizing  malic  acid,  CO,H .  CH(OH) .  CHr 
CO,H,  with  potassium  bichromate  (hence  the  name,  from  tnalumy 
apple)  and  quercitol  with  potassium  permanganate  (B.  29,  1764).  It 
is  also  (2)  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  hydracrylic  acid,  and  (3)  of 
propylene  and  allylene  by  means  of  KMn04.  (4)  Kolbe  and  Hugo 
MQller  obtained  it  almost  simultaneously  (1864)  by  the  conversioH  of 
chloracetic  acid  into  cyanacetic  acid,  the  nitrile  acid  of  malonic  acid, 
and  then  saponifying  the  latter  with  caustic  potash.  (5)  By  the  de- 
composition of  barbituric  acid  or  its  malonyl  urea  (see  this).  (6) 
Malonic  ester  and  CO  are  formed  in  the  distillation  of  oxalacetic  ester 
(see  this)  under  the  ordinary  pressure  (B.  27,  795). 

Preparation, — One  hundred  grams  of  chloracetic  acid,  dissolved  in  200  grams  of 
water,  are  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  (no  grams),  and  to  this  75  grams  of  pure, 
pulverized  potassium  cyanide  are  added,  and  the  whole  carefully  heated,  after  solu- 
tion, upon  a  water-bath.  The  cyanide  produced  is  saponified  either  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  potassium  hydroxide  (B.  13,  1358 ;  A.  204,  225).  To  obtain 
the  malonic  ester  directly,  evaporate  the  cyanide  solution,  cover  the  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  lead  HCl  gas  into  it  (A.  2x8, 1 31), or  treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol  (C.  1897,  \\  282). 

Properties. — Malonic  acid  crystallizes  in  triclinic  plates.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Above  its  melting  point  it 
decomposes  into  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  Bromine  in  aqueous 
solution  converts  it  into  tribromacetic  acid  and  COt,  while  iodic  acid 
changes  it  to  di-  and  tri-iodoacetic  acid  (p.  275)  and  CO,. 

Salts— Barium  salt,  (C,HA)Ba  +  2H,0.  The  calcium  salt,  C,H,- 
OiCa)  +  2H,0,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  The  silver 
salt,  C|H,Ag,04,  is  a  white,  crystalline  compound. 

Eiter. — Potassium  ethyl  malonate,  from  the  ester  and  caustic  potash,  yields  ethylene 
toccinic  ester  when  it  is  electrolysed  (pp.  430,  443). 

The  neutral  malonic  esters  are  made  by  treating  potassium  cyan- 
acetate  or  malonic  acid  with  alcohols  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  compounds  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
polycarboxylic  acids,  because  of  the  replaceability  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  CH,-group  by  sodium. 

History.'— ^Y)dl\%  property  was  first  observed  in  1874  by  van  t*Hoff,  Sr.  (B.  7, 1383), 
and  the  possibility  ot  obtaining  the  roatonic  acid  homologues,  by  means  of  it,  was 
indicated.    The  comprehensive,  exhaustive  experiments  begun  in  1879  by  Conrad 
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first  demonstrated  that  malonic  esters  were  almost  as  valuable  as  tlie  acetoacetic  esters 
in  carrying  out  certain  synthetic  reactions  (pp.  371,  376)  (A.  204,  121). 

The  methyl  ester,  CH,(CO, .  CH,)„  boils  at  l8l°.  The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  198®  ; 
its  specific  gravity  at  18°  is  1.068.  By  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  upon  it  the  Na- 
compounds,  CHNalCOj.CjHj),  and  CNa,(CO, .  CjHj),  (B.  17,  2783;  24,  2889 
Anm.),  result.  Malonic  ester  is  not  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalies.  Iodine  conveits 
both  sod-malonic  esters  into  ethane  and  ethylene  tetracarboxylic  esters.  Sodium 
malonic  ester,  when  electrolyzed,  yields  ethane  tetracarboxylic  ester  (B.  a8,  R.  450). 
Alkyl  haloids  convert  the  sodium  malonic  esters  into  esters  of  malonic  acid  homo- 
logues  (B.  28,  2616).  The  malonic  esters  and  diazobenzene  chloride  yield  phenyl* 
hydrazone  mesoxalic  esters  (see  these).  Upon  heating  sodium  malonic  ester  to  145** 
a  condensation  of  3  molecules  occurs,  with  a  splitting-off  of  3  molecules  of  alcohol, 
and  there  remains  the  ester  of  trisod-phloroglucin  tricarboxylic  acid  (a  derivatiTC  of 
benzene)  (B.  z8,  3458): 

3CHNa(CO,C,H5),  =  CeOjNajCCO, .  QH^s  +  3C,HjOH. 

The  malonic  esters  and  diazobenzene  chloride  yield  phenylhydrazone-mesoxalic 

esters  (see  these). 

CO 
Malonic  Anhydride,  CHj-^^q^O,  is  not  known  (comp.  p.  428). 

Malonic  Acid  Chlorides:  Chloride  of  Ethyl  Malonic  Ester,  CO,.  CjHj.CHjCOa, 
obtained  from  potassium  ethyl  malonate  by  the  action  of  PCI5,  boils  at  170-180^  (B. 

a5»  1504). 

Malonyl  Chloride,  CH,(C0C1)],  produced  when  SOCI,  acts  upon  malonic  acid  (B. 

24,  R.  322),  boils  at  58°  (27  mm.). 

Malonamic  Ethyl  Ester,  COjC^H. .  CH, .  CO  .  NH,,  melting  at  50°,  is  formed  upon 
beating  the  hydrochloride  of  mono-imido-malonic  ester  (B.  28,  479).  Malonamide^ 
CH,(CONH,)„  melts  at  170®  (B.  17,  133).  Imidomalonamide,  NH,  .  CO.  CH,.- 
C( :  NH)NH,.  Malonhydra%ide,  CH,(CO .  NH  .  NH,)„  melts  at  152®  (J.  pr.  Ch. 
[2]  51,  187). 

Nitrites  of  Malonic  Acid:  Cyanacetic  Acid^  Nitrilomalonic  Acid,  half  nitrile  of 

malonic  add,  CN  .  CH, .  CO,H  (p.  439),  melts  at  70^  (B.  27,  R.  262).     It  dissolves 

very  readily  in  water,  and  at  about  165^  breaks  down  into  CO,  iand  acetonitrile  (p.  268). 

Cyanacetic  Ethyl  Ester,  CN .  CH,  .  CO, .  C,Hj,  boiling  at  207®,  forms  sodium  deriva> 

lives  like  malonic  ester,  by  means  of  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  CH,-groups  can  be 

replaced  by  alkyls  (B.  20,  R.  477)  and  acid  radicals  (B.  21,  R.  353).     Cyanacetam- 

ide,  CN  .CH, .  CONH,,  from  the  ester  and  ammonia,  melts  at  118^.    Cyanacethydra- 

tide,  CNCH,CO .  NHNH,,  melts  at  114°  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2]  51,  186). 

CN 
Malononitrile,  CH,<p^ri  methylene  cyanide,  is  obtained  by  distilling  cyanacet- 

amide  with  PjO^  (C.  1897, 1,  32).  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Silver  nitrate  precipi- 
tates CAg,(CN),  from  the  aqueous  solution  (B.  19,  R.  485).  Hydrazine  and  malono- 
nitrile yield  diamidopyrazole,  C,N2H,(NH,),  (B.  27,  690).  See  also  cyanoform. 
Methenylamidoxime-aceHc  Acid,  NH,(HON) :  C.CH,.CO,H,  melte  at  I44**  (B. 
27,  R.  261).  Nitrilomalonimidoxime,  Cyanethenylatnidoxime,  CN .  CH,  .  C  (•:  N  .- 
OH)NH„  melts  at  124-1270.  Malondihydroxamic  Acid,  CH,[C( :  ^fOH)OH]„ 
melts  at  154**  (B.  27,  803).  Malondiamidoxime,  CH,  .  [C( ;  N  .  OH)NH,]„  melts 
at  i63-i67<»  (B.  29,  Ii68). 

The  ureldes  of  malonic  acid  will  be  treated  later  in  connection  with  uric  acid 
(see  this). 

Halogen  Malonic  Acids  are  produced  when  chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  malonic 
acid  and  malonic  esters  (B.  21,  1356). 

Chlormalonic  Ester,  CH  CI  (CO,.  C,H5),,  boils  at  222<».  Brom  malonic  EUer 
boils  with  decomposition  at  235°  (B.  24,  2993,  2997;  compare  also /2>r/r<7«»V  ortt/). 
Brom-malononitrile  melts  at  65°  (C.  1897, 1,  32).  Dichlormalonic  Ester,  CC1,(C0,- 
C-H.),,  boils  at  231-234°.  Dibrommalofiic  Acidvcif\\&  at  126°.  Dibrom-malono- 
mtrtle  melts  at  109°  (C.  1897, 1,32).     Dibrom  malonic  Ester  boils  at  145®  to  I55« 
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(25  mm.)  (B.  24,  3001 ;  compare  also  mesoxalic  acid).     The  mono-  and  dichlor-  or 
brom-malonic  acids  link  malonic  acid  to  tartronic  (p.  485)  and  mesoxalic  acidi 

(P-  497). 

Alkylic  Malonic  Acids. — Tiie  general  methods  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  alkylic  malonic  acids  are  (i)  reaction  5a  (p.  430),  con- 
version of  a-halogen  fatty  acids  into  a-cyan-fatty  acids — the  half  nitriles 
of  the  malonic  acid  homologues;  and  (2)  reaction  6  (p.  430),  the  re- 
placement of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  CH,  group  in  the  malonic 
esters  by  alkyls.  First,  with  the  aid  of  sodium  ethylate,  mono-sod- 
malonic  esters  are  made,  which  alkyl  iodides  convert  into  mono-alkylic 
malonic  esters.  These  are  further  able  to  yield  monosodium  alkylic 
malonic  esters,  which  alkylogens  change  to  dialkylic  malonic  esters — 

CO,.C|Hj  COjCjHj  CO,C,H,  COJC^H^  COjC^H^ 

(1h,  H!:HNa     xin .  CH, M^Na .  CH, *-Mi(CH,), 

dOj.CLHj  ciOjC-Hj  CO.CjHj  (io,C,H,  cSOjCHj 

Malonic  Ethyl         Sodinm  Malonic     Methyl  Malonic     Sodium  Methyl  Dimethvl 

Ester  &ster  Malonic  Ester  Malonic 


Ester 


Ester. 


It  has  been  previously  mentioned  under  acetoacetic  ester  (p.  373)  that  the  reaction 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  sodium  ethylate  to  the  carboxethyl  group,  with  the  split- 
ting-off  of  alcohol  and  the  production  of  a  double  union,  to  which  the  alkylogen  at- 
tached itself,  and  there  then  followed  the  elimination  of  a  sodium  halide  (A.  a8o, 
264); 

<^o.^«5 ^  j^<g|pt  _^  ^<8Sf '  ticH.  c<o&"*  _^CO,C.H. 

CH,  CH,  CH  CHCH,  CHCH, 

(!:o,c,Hj  <!x),c,H5   /       iojCjHj  io,c,Hj  (!:o,c,H, 

Some  of  these  dialkylic  malonic  acids  are  formed  when  complex  carbon  derivatives 
are  oxidized— V.  g. ,  dimethyl  malonic  acid  results  from  the  oxidation  of  nnsymmeC- 
rical  dimethyl  Ethylene  succinic  acid,  mesitonic  acid,  camphor,  etc.  The  production  of 
dimethyl  miUbnic  acid  in  this  manner  proves  the  presence,  in  these  bodies,  of  the 
atomic  grouping-^  

8h:>c<s 

All  mono-  and  dialkylic  malonic  acids ,  when  exposed  to  heat^  split  off 
COt  and  pass  into  mono-  (B.  27,  11 77)  and  dialkylic  cuetic  acids  (p. 
428). 

See  Z.  phjrs.  Ch.  8,  452,  for  the  affinity  magnitudes  of  the  alkylic  malonic  acids. 
Consult  B.  29,  1864,  upon  the  speed  of  saponification  of  the  alkylic  malonic  esters. 

Iso-succinic  Acid,  Ethidene  Succinic  Acid,  Methyl  Malonic 
Acid  [Methyl  propan  di-acid],  melts  at  130**  with  decomposition.  It 
is  isomeric  with  ordinary  succinic  acid  or  ethylene  succinic  acid  (p. 
431),  and  is  obtained  (i)  from  a-chlor-  and  a-brom-propionic  acids 
through  the  cyanide  (B.  13,  209),  and  (2)  from  sodium  malonic  ester 
and  methyl  iodide. 
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When  ethidene  bromide,  CH, .  CHBr,,  is  heated  with  potaasiiiiii 
cyanide  and  alkalies,  we  do  not  obtain  ethidene  succinic  acid  by  the 
operation,  but  by  molecular  rearrangement,  ordinary  ethylene  sucdiiic 
acid. 

The  add  it  more  soluble  than  ordinary  succinic  acid  in  water.  If  heated  above 
130^,  it  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  propionic  acid  (p.  246).  The  Myi  ater 
boils  at  196*^ ;  the  methyl  ester  at  179^ 

a-CyanpropunUc  Ester,  CH, .  CH(CN)CO,C,Hj,  boils  at  197-198**. 

BromisosucHnic  Acid,  CH, .  CBr(CO,H),,  melts  at  Il8-I19<»  (B.  23,  R.  II4). 

Methyl Brom-malonic  Esterhd^  at  115-118^  (15  mm.)  (B.  a6,  2356). 

Ethyl  Malonu  Acid,  C|Hq.  CH(C0,H)„  melts  at  I11.5''.  The  ethyl  ester  boils 
at  200®.     Ethylbronimalonic Ester  boils  at  125**  ( 10  mm.)  (B.  a6,  2357). 

Dimethyl  Malonic  .^d^,.(CH,),C(CO,H),,  melU  at  II7<» ;  the  ethyl  esUr  boils  st 
195^.  The  nUrile  melts  at  32**  and  boils  at  04°  (22  mm.).  Compare  the  3d  method 
of  formation  as  given  above.  Both  acids  are  isomeric  with  pyrotaitaric  add  and 
nglutaric  acid  Tsee  p.  431). 

In  the  case^of  the  subjomed  alkylic  malonic  acids,  the  boiling  points  of  the  ethyl 
esters  (indosed  in  parentheses)  are  given,  together  with  the  melting  pdnts  of  the 
acids. 

Propylmtdonie  Acid,  CH, .  CH, .  CH,CH(CO,H)„  melts  at  96®  (2l9-222<>). 

Isopropylmalanic  Acid,  (CH,), .  CH  .  CH(C0,H),,  melts  at  87<»  (2I3-2I4«). 

Methyl-ethyl  Malonic  Acid,  CH,(C,H5)C(C0,H)„  melts  at  Il8«»  (207-2o8«). 
These  three  acids  are  isomeric  with  adipic  acid,  methyl  glutaric  add,  ethyl  anid 
dimethyl  sucdnic  adds  (see  p.  431). 

Ni>rm,  Butylmalonic  Acid,  CH,(CH,), .  CH(CO,H)„  melts  at  ioi.5<*.  IsohtiyU 
Malonic  AcidmtlXM  at  1070  (225O).  Sec.  Butyl  MahnU  Acid,  CH,(C.H.)CH .  CH- 
(CO,H),,  melts  at  76°  (233-234°).  Fropylmethyl  Malonic  Acid,  CH,(CH,.CH,. 
CH,)C(CO,H)„  melU  at  io6-i07«  (22a-223<>).  Isopropylmethyl Malonic  Acid  mdu 
at  124°  (221**).  Diethylmaloni£  Acid mt\t&  9X  121°  (A.  292,  134).  DiethylmeUonic 
Nitrite  melts  at  44°  and  boils  at  92°  (24  mm.). 

Pentylmalonic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)«CH(CO,H).,  melts  at  82<'.  Dipropylmalome 
Acid,  ( CH, .  CH,  .  CH,),C(CO,H ),,  melts  at  158**.  Cetylmalonic  Acid,  CH,(CH,)u- 
CH(CO,H)„  melts  at  I2i.5-I22<»  (A.  204,  130;  206,  357  ;  B.  24,  2781). 


THE  ETHYLENE  SUCCINIC  ACID  GROUP. 

Ethylene  succinic  acid  and  its  alkylic  derivatives,  as  mentioned  in 
the  introduction,  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  heated  they 
break  down  into  anhydrides  and  water.  The  anhydride  formation 
takes  place  more  readily  in  the  alkylic  succinic  acids,  the  more  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  the  ethylene  residue  of  the  succinic  acid  are  replaced  by 
alkyl  radicals. 

The  alkylic  succinic  acids  form  anhydrides  more  readily  with  acetyl 
chloride,  and  are  more  volatile  in  aqueous  vapor  than  their  isomeric 
alky  1-n -glutaric  acids  (A.  285,  212).  The  S3nn.  dialkylic  succinic 
acids  show  remarkable  isomeric  phenomena,  which  will  be  more  fully 
explained  under  the  symmetrical  dimethylsuccinic  acids  (p.  444). 

The  following  are  characteristics  of  a  succinic  acid :  (i)  the  an- 
hydride ;  (2)  the  anilic  acid,  which  appears  in  the  chloroform,  ethereal, 
or  benzene  solution  of  the  anhydride  ;  (3)  the  anil  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  anilic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  of 
acetyl  chloride  upon  it  (A.  261,  145 ;  285,  226). 
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Ordinary  Succinic  Acid,  or  ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid,  COiH  .- 
CH, .  CH,  •  COsH,  melting  at  185^,  is  isomeric  with  methylmalonic 
acid,  or  isosuccinic  acid  (p.  441).  It  occurs  in  amber,  in  some  varieties 
of  lignite,  in  resins,  in  turpentine  oils,  and  in  animal  fluids.  It  is 
formed  in  the  oxidation  of  fats  with  nitric  acid,  in  the  fermentation  of 
calcium  roalate  or  ammonium  tartrate  (A.  14,  214),  and  in  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  sugar. 

In  the  general  methods  of  formation  given  on  p.  430,  ethylene 
succinic  acid  has  been  in  part  the  chosen  example.  It  is  produced  (i) 
by  the  oxidation  of  /'-butyrolactone. 

(2)  By  the  reduction  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  with  nascent 
hydrogen. 

(3)  By  reducing  (a)  malic  acid  (oxysuccinic  acid)  and  tartaric  acid 
(dioxysuccinic  acid)  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  the  fermentation  of 
these  bodies;  {£)  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  halogen 
succinic  acids. 

It  is  a  nucleus-synthetic  product  obtained  (4)  by  the  action  of  finely 
divided  silver  upon  brom-acetic  acid.     The  yield  is  small. 

(5a)  By  converting  i9-iodpropionic  acid  (p.  275)  into  cyanide  and 
decomposing  the  latter  with  alkalies  or  acids.  (5^)  M.  Simpson,  in 
1861,  was  the  first  to  prepare  it  synthetically  from  ethylene,  by  con- 
verting the  latter  into  cyanide.  Succinic  acid  is  formed  on  boiling  its 
dinitrile  with  caustic  potash  or  mineral  acids : 

CH,.OH  CH,  CH.Br  CH.CN  CH, .  CO.H 

I  >  II      >•  I  ^  I  >-  I 

CH,  CH,  CHjBr  CH,CN  CH,.CO,H. 

Ethidene  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide  also  yield  ethylene  cyanide  (p.  441). 

(6)  The  electrolysis  of  potassium  ethyl  malonic  ester  (p.  440)  pro- 
duces succinic  ester. 

(7)  By  the  decomposition  of  aceto-succinic  esters,  (8)  of  ethane- 
tricarboxylic  acid,  (9)  of  sym.  ethane  tetracarboxylic  acid. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates,  and  has  a 
faintly  acid,  disagreeable  taste.  It  melts  at  180^  (185^)  and  distils 
at  235^,  at  the  same  si  me  decomposing  partly  into  water  and  succinic 
anhydride.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  dissolves  in  20  parts  of 
water. 

Uranium  salts  decompose  aqueous  succinic  acid  in  sunlight  into 
propionic  acid  and  CO,.  The  galvanic  current  decomposes  its  potas- 
sium salt  into  ethylene,  carbon  dioxide,  and  potassium  (p.  90). 

Partuenic  Acids,  y-lactone  carboxylic  acids,  are  formed  when  sodium  succinate  is 
heated  with  aldehydes  and  acetic  anhydride  (Fittig,  A.  255,  i\.  When  succinic  acid, 
sine  chloride,  sodium  acetate,  and  acetic  anhydride  are  heated  to  200®,  small  quantities 
of  aa^-dimethyl-/3- acetyl  pyrrol  (B.  ay,  R.  405)  are  produced.  When  calcium  suc- 
cinate is  distilled,  p-diketo-hexamethylene  is  produced  in  small  quantities  (B.  a8, 

738). 

Salts,  succinates:  The  calcium  salt,  C^H^O^Ca,  separates  with  3  molecules  of 

HJD  from  a  cold  solution;  l>ot  wbcn  it  is  deposited  from  a  hot  liquid  it  contains  only 
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iH,0.  When  mmmo&iiim  sncdoate  is  added  to  a  solatioo  contaioing  a  ferric  sah, 
all  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  reddish-brown  basic  ferric  succinate  (separation  of 
iron  from  alnminium).  When  potassiom  ethyl  soccinate  is  electrolyzcid,  it  yields 
tuHpu  esUr  (p.  454). 

Methyl  Succinic  Ester,  C,H«(CO, .  CH,\,,  melts  at  19® ,  and  boils  at  fo<»,  under 
a  pressore  of  10  mm. 

Ethyl  Saccinic  Eater  boils  at  216^ 

Sodimn  aiufcits  them  into  socdno-sacdnic  ester : 

CO,  .  CHg— CH  — CO .  CH, 

(!h,— CO— CHCOjCH, 

CO,, 


Ethylene  Succinic  Ester,  C,H«<^s>C,H«,  fiises  at  90*'. 

Mono-alkylic  Succinic  Acids.    Pyrotartaric  Acid,  Methyl 
Saccinic  Acid,       *  Vh    rnn*  ^'^^^  *^  112°.     It  was  first  obtained 

in  (i)  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  It  may  be  synthetically 
prepared  (2)  by  heating  pyroracemic  acid,  CH, .  CO .  CO,H,  alone  to 
170**,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  loo** ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  upon  the  three  isomeric  acids:  ita-,  citra-,  and  mesa-conic 
acids :  QH^O*  -f  H,  =  QHeO* ;  (4)  from  /9-brombutyric  acid  and 
propylene  bromide  by  means  of  the  cyanide;  (5)  from  a-  and  fi- 
methyl  aceto-saccinic  esters;  and  (6)  from  a-  and  ^-methyl  ethane  tri- 
carboxylic acid.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  When  quickly  heated  above  200^  it  decomposes  into  water  and 
the  anhydride.  If,  however,  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  tem- 
perature of  200-210*^,  it  splits  into  CO,  and  butyric  acid.  It  suffers 
the  same  decomposition  when  in  aqueous  solution,  if  acted  upon  by 
sunlight  in  presence  of  uranium  salts  (B.  24,  R.  310). 

Stiycfanine  resoWes  it  into  its  optically  active  components  (B.  29,  1254). 

Poeassium  Salt,  OH^O^K,.  The  calcium  salt,  qH.O^Ca  +  2H,0,  dissoWes  with 
difficulty  in  water.  The  methyl  ester  boils  at  1 53°  ( 20  mm. ).  The  ethyl  ester  boils  at 
l6o<»  (22  mm.).  The  dimethyl  ester  boils  at  l^^^.  The  diethyl  ester  boils  at  2lS^ 
(B.  26,  337). 

Ethyl  Succinie  Acid,  CO,H.  CH,.  CH(C,Hj)CO,H,  melts  at  980.  nProfyl 
Succinic  Ester,  CO,H .  CH, .  CH(C,H,)CO,H,  melts  at  Ql"  (A.  29a,  137). 

Pimelic  Acid,  Isopropyl  Succinic  Acid,  (CH,), .  CH .  CH<^j^^^»",  was  fint 

prepared  by  fusing  camphoric  acid  and  tanacetogen  dicarboxylic  acid  (B.  25,  3350) 
with  caustic  potash.  It  may  be  synthetically  obtained  from  acetoacetic  or  malonic 
esters  (A.  292,  137),  as  well  as  from  the  products  of  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide 
upon  isocaprolactone  at  2&>^  (C.  1897,  I,  408).     It  melts  at  114^. 

Symm,  Dialkylic  Succinic  Acids,  CO,H  .  CHR'  —  CHR^ .  CO,H. 

Symmetrical  dimethyl  succinic  acid  exists,  like  the  other  symmetrical  disubsti- 
tuted  succinic  acids,— ^.;^.,  dibrom-succinic  acid  (p.  451),  diethyl-,  methyl-ethyl-,  di- 
isopropyl-,  and  dipheny I -succinic  acids, — in  two  different  forms,  having  the  samestiuc- 
tural  formulas. 

Dioxysuccinic  acid  or  tartaric  acid  occurs  in  two  active  and  two  inactive  forms 
(one  is  decomposable  and  the  other  is  not),  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  by 
van  t'   Hoff 's  theory  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (p.  49),     Tbc  pairs  of  isomeric 
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dialkylic  succinic  acids,  also  coDtaining  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  manifest  certain 
analogies  with  para-  tartaric  acid  (racemic  acid),  and  anti-  or  m/x0-tartaric  acid. 
Hence  it  is  assumed  that  their  isomerism  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  higher 
melting,  more  difficultly  soluble  modification  is  called  the/ar^-form,  while  the  mesO' 
or  anti-Uxm  is  more  readily  soluble,  and  melts  lower  (Bischoflf,  B.  30,  2990 ;  ai, 
2106).  However,  this  assumption  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  not  one  of  the  constantly 
inactive  dialkylic  succinic  acids  has  ever  been  converted  into  an  active  variety  (B.  aa, 
1819).  Bischoff  has  set  forth  a  theory  of  dynamical  isomerism  (B.  34,  1074,  1085) 
in  which  he  presents  views  in  regard  to  the  equilibrium  positions  of  the  atoms  and 
radicals,  joined  to  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  in  the  symmetrical  dialkylic 
succinic  acids. 

These  (their  esters)  are  produced  as  follows :  By  the  saponification  of  dimethyl- 
ethane  tricarboxylic  esters  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  from  dimethyl  aceto-succinic  ester 
by  the  elimination  of  the  acetyl  group ;  by  heating  o-halogen  fatty-acids  with  re- 
duced silver  (B.  aa,  60),  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  upon 
a-monohalogen  fatty-acids  (B.  ax,  3160) ;  by  the  reduction  of  dialkylic  maleic  anhy- 
drides, pyrocinchonic  acid  (p.  466),  with  sodium  amalgam  or  hydriodic  acid  (B.  ao, 
2737;  23,  644).  Both  symmetricid  dimethyl  succinic  acids  are  produced  in  all  of 
these  syntheses.     They  are  separated  by  crystallization  from  water. 

Sym.  DimethyUucHnu  Acids,  CO,H  .  CH(CH,)  —  CH(CHj)CO,H. 

The  para-Mid  is  soluble  in  96  parts  of  water  at  14^.  It  forms  needles  and 
prisms,  melting  at  I92°-I94°.  They  sustain  a  partial  loss  of  water  upon  melting. 
If  the  acid  be  heated  for  some  time  to  iSo^-200^,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  anhy- 
drides, C^HgO,,  of  the  para-  and  an/i-acid  (melting  at  38^^  and  87®).  With  water 
each  reverts  to  its  corresponding  acid.  When  acetyl  chloride  acts  on  the  para-tcid, 
its  anhydride  is  the  only  product.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  rhombic  plates,  melts 
at  38^,  and  unites  with  water  to  form  the  pure  para-acid  (B.  ao,  2741 ;  ai,  3171 ; 
aa,  389;  aa,  641;  ag.R.  420). 

If  the  para-acid  be  heated  to  X30®  with  bromine,  it  yields  pyrocinchonic  anhydride, 
C^H,0|  (p.  466V  Both  acids,  when  digested  with  bromine  and  phosphorus,  yield 
the  same  brom-dimethyl  succinic  acid,  C^H^BrO^,  melting  at  91^.  Zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  change  it  to  the  anti-ticid  (B.  aa,  60).  The  ctAy/  esUr  of  the  para-acid 
(from  the  silver  salt)  boils  at  219** ;  the  methyl  ester  at  199^. 

The  oif/i-acid  (analogous  to  anti-tartaric  acid  and  maleic  acid)  dissolves  in  33 

parts  of  water  at  14^.    It  crystallizes  in  shining  prisms,  and  fuses,  after  repeated 

crystallizations  from  water,  at  120^-123^.  *  It  yields  its  anhydride,  C,HgO„  when 

heated  to  200^.     This  melts  at  87^.     It  regenerates  the  acid  with  water.     If  the 

anti-acid  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  190^,  it  becomes  the  para-acid.    The 

methyl  ester  boils  at  200° ;  the  ethyl  ester  at  222^.     When  the  anti-acid  is  etherified 

with  HQ,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  esters  of  the  anti-  and  para-acid  (B.  aa,  389, 

646;  as,  639). 

CH, .  CH .  CO,H     _ 
Sym.   Methyl  Ethyl   Succinic  Acids,  _  „    L„        '„•     The  /am-aad  melU 

C|H| .  CH .  CO^H 

at  179®.    The  anti-  or  m^i^-acid  melts  at  84^  (?)  (A.  aga,  139). 

Sym.  Methyl  Isopropyl  Succinic  Acids:  The /artf -acid  melts  at  174°,  and  the 
mesO'wAd  at  125**  (B.  ag,  R.  422). 

Symmetrical  Diethyl  Succinic  Acids. — ^The  para-acid  melts  about  189-192®. 
It  then  loses  water.  The  anti-acid  melts  at  129**  (B.  ao,  R.  416;  ai,  2085,  2105 ; 
aa,  67;  33,650). 

Sym.  Dipropyl  Succinic  Acids  :  The  para-udd  melts  at  197® ;  the  m^i^-actd  at 
178^'  (B.  aa,  48). 

Sym,  Di-isopropyl  Succinic  Acidmt\\A  at  180®  (A.  aga,  162). 

Unsym.  Dialkylic  Succinic  Acids. 

Unsym.  Dimethyl  Succinic  Acid,  CO,H  .  CH, .  C(CH,), .  CO,H,  melting  at  140®, 
is  synthetically  prepared  from  a-dimethyl  ethane-tricarboxylic  ester — the  product 
resulting  fiiom  the  action  of  bromisobutyric  acid  upon  sodium  malonic  ester— on  boil- 
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tag  it  widi  snlpliiiiic  add,  and  also  from  its  ailiile  (p.  449).  Its  imide  (p.  44S) 
icsolted  OD  oxidizmg  makfUc  mad  {wot  this).  iMsjrm,  Mtikyl-Hkyl  SmcHmic  Aad 
(A.  192, 138,  IS3).  iMsym.  Diethyl  Studmii:  Acid,  CO^  .  CH,C(C,H^),COOH. 
melu  at  86^. 

Trmutkyl  Studnic  AcU,  00,U.CU(CH,>->C(CH,),. OQ,H,  meltiog  at  15 1« 
(A.  99a,  142),  is  produced  oo  saponifying  tlie  tricaiboiylic  ester  (B.  24*  1923) 
prodnced  in  the  actioo  of  bronusobotyric  ester  opon  sodium  methyl  madooic  eater, 
or  sodram-a-cjanpropianic  ester,  as  well  as  in  the  oxidation  of  campliaric  add 
(B.  96,  2337),  and  bj  fosing  canBphomuc  add  with  potash  (private  fommnnicntion 
ftom  J.  Bredt  and  Jagelki).  The  forantioo of  tiimethjlsncdnk  anhydride  Iraiii cam- 
pboronic  add  by  distillation  is  rather  impoitant  in  the  recognition  of  the  ooostitiitiaa 
of  camphor  (B.  26*  3047). 

(CH,), .  C ,  CO JI    .     , 

Teirametkyl  Smicmic   Acid^    ,,^7   A  rvVu»  "•  fo'™^^  together  with  tri- 

(CHg)| .  C  CXJ||H 

methyl  gfaitaric  add  (p.  454)»  vhen  a-bramtaobutyric  add  (or  its  ethyl  ester)  is  heated 

with  silYer  (B.  23,  297 ;  26,  1458) ;  also  by  electroajnthesb  from  potassium  dimethyl 

malonic  ester,  and  fromiuo  batyrooitrile  (p.  361)  (A.  292, 220).    It  melts  about  190- 

192^.    It  paits  cpiite  readily  with  water  and  passes  into  the  anhydride  (p.  447). 

Chlorides  of  the  Sthylene  Succinic  Acid  Gnnip. 

Of  the  possible  dilorides,  the  mcmockloride,  QCOCH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  U  only  known 
in  the  fonn  of  its  eikyl esUr,  boiling  at  144®  (90  mm.),  which  results  from  the  action 
of  FOCI,  (B.  25,  2748)  upon  sodium  succinic  ethyl  ester. 

Studnyi  Chloride^  melting  at  o**  and  boiling  at  190^,  resulu  from  the  action  ofF^ 
opon  sncdnic  add.  Formerly  it  was  given  ti^  formula  (i)  GOCl .  CH, .  CH, .  GOQ 
almost  exdusiTdy,  although  its  behavior  accoided  better  with  fonDula 

CIL.CCL 

CH, .  COOH    pg^      CH, .  CO  PCk        CH, .  CO,  4H     CH, .  CH,,^^ 

CHj.COOH  c'Hj.CO  CHj.CO  CH,.C0 

This  latter  view  would  make  socdnyl  chloride  a  dichlor-sobstitution  prodoct  of 
btOyrolactone^  into  which  it  passes  on  reduction.  The  beharior  of  sucdnyl  chloride 
toward  zinc  ethide  is  in  harmony  with  its  lactone  fonnula,  for  it  then  yidds  y-dtetkyl- 
btUyrolactone  (p.  345),  and  in  the  presence  of  benzene  and  aluminium  diloride  it 
chiefly  affords  y-diphtnyCbtUyroiattotu  (B.  24,  R.  320).  Ten  per  cent  of  sym. 
dihmtoyl  ethatu^  QH^CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  <^H^,  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Probably  sucdnyl  chloride  is  also  a  mixture  of  much  x-dichlorbutyiolactone  and  a 
Uttle  [butandiacid  chloride].  OCO .  CH,  .  CH, .  COO. 

Pyrotartryl  Chloride,  (iH,0,a,,  boils  at  190-195*  (B.  16,  2624).  Umtym. 
DitnethyUuccinyl  Chloride,  C;H,0,  .  G,,  boils  at  200-202<^  (A.  242, 138, 707). 

Anhydrides  of  the  Ethylene  Succinic  Acid  Group. 

The  easy  anhydride  formation  is  characteristic  of  ethylene  succinic 
acid  and  its  alkylic  derivative.  It  proceeds  the  more  readily  the 
more  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ethylene  group  are  replaced  by  alcohol 
radicals  (p.  442). 

Formation. — (i)  ^y  heating  the  acids  alone.  (2)  By  the  action  of 
PA  (B.  28,  1289),  PCU  or  POCl,  (A.  242, 150)  upon  the  acids.  (3) 
By  treating  the  acids  with  the  chloride  or  anhydride  of  a  monobasic 
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fatty  acid,  e,  g.,  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  (AnschQtz, 
A.  aa6,  i): 

CHj.COOH         ^^_        CH,CO    ^        CH,.CO  _ 

dHl .  COOH  +  ^^"'  •  ^^  =  <iH;CO>°  +  ciH. .  C0>°  +  »«^ 

(4)  When  the  chloride  of  a*  dicarboxylic  acid  acts  (a)  upon  the 
acid,  or  {d)  upon  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  (A.  2269  6) : 

CH, .  CCL  COOH        CH,CO 

ciS. CO  >°  +  (ioOH  =  c!h;CO>°  +  »Ha  +  CO  +  CO. 

CH,CO 
Succinic  Anhydride,  Au\.^>0,  melts  at  120^  and  boils  at  z6i^.    Mtthyl 

Succinic  Anhydride^  or  pyrotartaric  anhydride y  melts  at  31.5-32^  and  boils  at  247^. 
Ethyl  Succinic  Anhydride  boils  at  243^.  Isopropyl  Succinic  Anhydride  boils  at  250^. 
Para-  and  Meso-s-dimethyl  Succinic  Anhydride  melt  at  38^  and  87**,  respectively 
(B.  26,  1460).  Meso'S-methyl-ethyl-  and  Meso-s-diethyl  Succinic  Anhydrides  melt  at 
244-245^  and  245-246^.  Unsym,  Dimethyl  Succinic  Anhydride  melts  at  29^  and 
boils  at  219-220®.  Trimethyl  Succinic  Anhydride  melts  at  31®  and  boils  at  231® 
(760  mm.);  loi®  (12  mm.).  Tetramethyl  Succinic  Anhydride  melts  at  I47®  and 
boils  at  230.5®. 

Properties  and  Behavior, — Succinic  anhydride  has  a  peculiar,  faint,  penetrating 
odokr.  It  can  be  recrystallized  from  chloroform.  It  reverts  to  succinic  acid  in  moist 
air.  The  conversion  is  more  rapid  if  it  is  boiled  with  water.  It  yields  succinic 
alkyl  ester  acids  with  alcohols.  Ammonia  and  amines  change  it  to  succinamic  and 
alkyl  succinamic  acids.  PCL  changes  it  to  succinyl  chloride.  Sodium  amalgam 
reduces  it  to  butyrolactone  (B.  29,  1 193).  If  the  anhydride  is  boiled  for  some  time 
it  loses  CO,  and  changes  to  the  dilactone  of  acetone  diacetic  acid,  CO(CH, .  CH, .  • 
CO,H),  (see  this).     P,S,  oonverts  succinic  acid  and  sodium  succinate  into  thicphene, 

CH  =  CH  --  S  ^  CH  =  CH  (see  this).  The  reactions  of  very  few  of  the  homo- 
logues  of  succinic  anhydride  have  thus  far  been  accurately  studied.  They  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  latter. 

0—0 
\/ 
«        ,^         o     .    ,  »        .,    CHj.CO.O      CH,.C\^  , 
Peroxides :  Succtnyl  Peroxtde,  ^^  ^^  ^  or  ^^'  co/    '      *         *'  ^^^" 

talline  body.  It  explodes  below  loo®  if  rapidly  heated.  It  is  formed  by  energeti- 
cally shaking  equimolecular  quantides  of  succinyl  chloride  and  sodium  peroxide 
(B.  99,  1724). 


NITROOBN-CONTAININQ    DBRIVATIVB8    OP    THE    BTHYLBNB    SUCCINIC 

ACID  GROUP. 

Ethylene  succinic  acid,  like  oxalic  acid,  yields  an  imide,  a  diamide, 
a  nitrile  acid  and  a  dinitrile : 

CH,.C0,H         CHj.CO    ^„,     CHj.CO.NH,        CH,.CO,H         CH,.CN 

1  1  >^^     '  L  i 

CHj.CONH,      CHj.CO  CH,.CO.NH,        CH,.CN  CH,.CN 

Succinamic  Sucdnimide  Succinamide        ^-Cyanpropionlc  Ethylene 

Ackl  Acid  Cyanide. 

(a)  Amic  Acids. — Most  of  these  have  been  prepared  by  decomposing  the  imides 
with  alkalies  or  baryta  water.    They  are  aUo  formed  on  adding  ammonia,  primary 
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aliphafic  amines  {mod  aramatic  aauDcs,  r.^.,  aniliiie  and  pbcnjllijdfaaiie)  fo  acid 
aohydridcs.  Tbcy  bcfaare  like  ozaouc  add  ^p.  415).  ^Vhen  beaicd,  or  wfacn  treated 
with  dcbydnting  agents,  r.^.^  PQ^ or  CH, .  CUO,  tb^  hecoaae  imides,  whicfa  bear 
the  same  rdatioo  to  them  that  the  anhjdridcs  sostain  to  the  dicaitioxyUc  mads. 
Sit^fuuiMm  And,  CO^H.CH^.CH^.  COSng,ii  iAitmaxd  bam  sxdmnudc  by  the 
action  of  bafyta  water.  Sm£titutMylamn4:  A€id,  CO^ .  CH, .  CH, .  C0NHC;H,  (A. 
251,  3 19).  Smt€imtHc  Acui^  CO,H  .  CH, .  CH, .  CUNHC^Hj  (R  ao,  3214).  Um^mu 
Dimutkyl  Saucimaiu  Add  mgStti  at  189^. 

(^)  Imides. — These  are  produced  (i)  on  heating  the  acid  anhy- 
drides in  a  current  of  ammonia;  (2)  when  the  ammonium  salts,  di- 
amides  and  amic  acids  are  heated.  They  show  a  symmetrical  structure, 
as  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  suocinaniL 

Saccinimide,  j|/'   q>XH.  melting  at  126^  and  boiling  at  288®, 

crystallizes  with  water,  and  manifests  the  character  of  an  acid,  as  the 
hydrogen  of  the  NH-group  can  be  replaced  by  metals. 

Potassium  Stucimmide^  QH/COXMC ;  Sodmm  Stunmmide  (B.  28, 
2353) ;  Silver  Succinimide  (A.  215,  200)  ;  Potassium  Tetrasuccimsmde- 
tri-iodo-iodidc,  (QH^CN) J, .  KI  (B.  27,  R.  478 ;  29,  IL  298)- 

The  cyclic  imides  are  readily  broken  down  by  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths: 

CHj.CO  H,o      CH,.CX),H 

(in, .  co^  cin, .  coNH," 

On  distilling  succinimide  with  zinc  dust,  oxygen  is  withdrawn  and 
pyrrol  (see  this)  is  formed. 

Pyrrolidine,  QH^N  (B.  20,  2215),  is  formed  in  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  succinimide  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol : 

CH=CH  Zn         CH-.CO  Na    ^    CH,.CH,      „, 

X         ^  >NH  -<: I  ^         >NH  >    1    *      ,,  >NH 

CH  =  CH^  Diatilled     CH, .  CO  AkohoUc    CH,.CH, 

Pyrrol  Socdnimide  Pyiroliaiae. 

Hypochloroiis  acid,  and  hypobromoos  acid  acting  on  sncdnimide,  and  iodine  upon 
silver  socdnimide  produce :  Sucdnckhrimidey  C,H^(CO)2NCI,  melting  at  148** ;  smc- 
cinbromimid€^  Q^J^QO\  NBr,  melting  at  173-175^  with  decompositioo,  and  sue- 
ciniodo-imide  (B.  26,  985).     Phosphoms  pentachloride  conveits  sncrinimidc  into 

CCl .  CO 
duhlcrmaidn-imidf  chloride ^  3  >NH  ;  pentadilorpyrrol,  C^Cl^N,  and  the 

heptachloride,  C^G^O  (A.  295, 86).  Bromine  and  caustic  potash  conveit  sncdnimide 
into  /3-amido- propionic  acid  (p.  358).  Sodium  methylate  changes  succinbiomimide 
by  a  molecular  learrangement  into  carbmethoxy-^amidopropionic  ester,  CH^O.- 
CO .  NH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO, -  CH„  melting  at  33.5°  (B.  26,  R.  935). 

Methyl  Succinimide,  C,H4<^^N .  CH„  melts  at  66. 50  and  boils  at  234^ 

It  is  obtained  from  the  oxime  of  Isevulinic  acid  (p.  379)  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  (A.  251,  318). 

Ethyl  Succinimide,  C,H^<^q>N  .  QH^,  melts  at  26°  and  boils  at  234*.    It 

is  formed  when  ethyl  iodide  acts  upon  potassium  succinimide.  It  yields  ethyl  pyrrol 
when  it  is  distilled  with  zinc  dust.  liopropyl  Stucinimide  melts  at  61^  and  boils  at 
230^.     Isobuiyl  SucHnimide  melts  at  28^  and  boils  at  247^*  (B.  28,  R.  600). 
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Phenyl  Stucinimide^  SaccinaDil,  C,H4(C0)^.  N .  CgH^,  melting  at  150^,  is  con- 

CQ CO 

▼erted  by  PG.  into  dichlormaletc-anil-dichloride,  h  >NC.H5,  the  lactam  of 

CCl  —  CCL 

CCl  =  CCl 
y-anilido-perchlorcrotonic  acid  and  tetrachlorpbenyl  pyrrol,  1      >NC,Hy 

This  last  fact,  and  the  redaction  of  dichlormalelc  dichloride  to  /-anilido-butyrolactaifi 

CH, .  CO 
br  n-phenyl  butyrolactam,  1  >NCjH5,  indicate  that  the  symmetrical  for- 

CHj  .  CH| 

mula  properly  falls  to  both  suecinanil  and  succinimide  (A.  195,  39,  88). 

Umym,  Dimethyl  Suecinanil  m.t\\:&  2X  %$^ ,     Trimethy I  Suecinanil  mtlts  ni  12g^. 

Tetramethyl  Stucinanil  mt\is  2X  88^  (A.  285,  234;  191,  184,  176). 

V'Anilido-succinimide,  C,H4(C0),N  —  NHC^Hj,  melts  at  ISS""  (J-  pr-  Ch.  [2], 

35»293).  , 

Cll,  .  CH  .  CO 
Pyrotartrimide^  \  >NH,  melts  at  66°.     %-Dimeihyl  Succinimide  (B. 

CHj .  CO 

21,  646).     Unsym,  Dimethyl  Succinimide^  melting  at  106®,  is  produced  by  oxidizing 

mesityhc  acid  (see  this)  (A.  242,  208 ;  B.  14,  1075).     Pimelimide  melts  at  60°  (A. 

220,  276). 

(e)  Diamides  and  Hydrazides. 

CO    NH 
Succinamide,  C^H^^^q  *  y^u**  is  produced  like  oxamide.     It  crystallizes  from 

hot  water  in  needles.     At  200°  it  decomposes  into  ammonia  and  succinimide. 

Succindibrom-dietmide^  NH,CO[CH,]2CONBr2,  is  obtained  from  succinamide  and 
BrOK  (see  also  /9-lactyl  urea,  p:  402).    Pyrotartramide  melts  at  225°  (B.  29,  R. 

509).    Succinhydrande^  ^^  ^^^^         *,  melts   at  1670  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2],  51, 

190). 

(tf)  Cyclic  Diamides.--'Succinyi£lhy/^ne  Diamide,  i   ' '  ^o^^,  a!/ 

(B.  27,  R.  589).  Succinphenylhydrazidey  i-Phenyl-3.6-orthopiperazone, 

CH, .  CO .  N .  CH.        ,  .  «   .     ,     .      , 

in.   CO   l!lH        *  melting  at  199°,  is  obtained  from  the  hydrochloride 

of  phenylhydrazine  and  succinyl  chloride  (B.  26,  674,  2181). 

{e)  Nitriles. — Nitrile  acids  have  not  been  studied  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Certain  dinitriUs  have  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  upon  alkylen  bromides,  the  addition-products,  formed  by  the 
union  of  bromine  with  the  olefines.  By  absorbing  water  these  di- 
nitriles  become  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  corresponding  acids,  the 
synthesis  of  which  they  thus  facilitate.  When  reduced,  they  take  up 
eight  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  become  the  diamines  of  the  glycols — e.  g. : 

CH, .  CO,H 

CH,OH  CH,  CH,Br  CH, .  CN_  J ^^h, .  CO,H 

in,  ^CH,        ^(!:H,Br        ^CH, .  CN       ( ^CH,.  CH,.  NH, 

^CH,.CH,.NH, 

Succino-nitrile,  Ethylene  Cyanide y  CN .  CH, .  CH, .  CN,  melt- 
iiig  at  S4-5°>  and  boiling  at  158-160°  (20  mm.),  is  amorphous,  trans- 
parent, readily  soluble  in  water,  chloroform  and  alcohol,  but  spar- 
38 
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ingly  soluble  in  ether.    It  is  also  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  potas- 
sium cyanacetate  (p.  76}. 

It  yields  ethyioie  sQcdoic  add  wben  npoaified,  and  tetnoBelliylene  diamine  upon 
icdnction.  It  combines  with  4HI  (B.  15,  2543).  FuafonnaklchTde,  glacia]  noetic 
acid  and  solphnric  add  coovcrt  it  into  muiJi^ieme  saudmimade^  (^^4  •  ^Pi^%^^^^ 
mdting  above  270®  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2],  50,  3). 

(/)  X>mat!^^Sm€dMylkp^9xmmtu  Acid,  0(\H .  CH, .  CH, .  q :  N .  OH)OH 
.  s8,  R.  999).     Smccu^ikydrTomtu  THrmeeimU,  AcO(AcON :  )C .  CH,  .  CH, .  - 
:  N .  OAc)OAc,  melts  at  130I"  (B.  28,   754).     Hydroxylamine  GooTeits   aac- 
„     .  CH,.C(:NOH) 

ciDonitnle  mto  tmcamtaudmau^  ^^^^^  ^^  >NH.  mMag  at  I97*»  (B.  24, 

CH,!c(:NOHJ 
3427)  and  smcammide  dmximt,^   ^   NOHr  ^™'  "^*^  at  207^  (B,  22, 

Pyr9tarUtrmniriU  mehs  at  12"  (A.  182,  327 ;  B.  2S,  2952). 
Umaym.  DimuihylaucmmtUnU,  CN .  CH^ .  C(CHJ, .  CN,  boils  at  2l8-220«  (BL 
22,  1740). 


§ 


HALOGEN  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OP  THB  SUCaNIC  ACID  GROUP. 

The  momosmbstUutiom  prodacu  are  obtained  (i)  bj  the  direct  action  of  halogens 
upon  the  adds,  their  esteis,  chlorides  or  anhydrides.  In  case  of  the  acids,  it  b  ad- 
visable to  act  upon  them  with  amorphous  pbospbonis  and  bromine  (B.  21,  R.  5); 
(2)  by  the  addition  of  an  halogen  hydride  to  the  corresponding  unsatorated  di^Mr- 
bozylic  add  of  ^^ntfiumaru  and  nudHc  gfoop  (A.  254,  l6l) ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  an 
halogen  hydride  and  (4)  of  PCl^  or  PBr^  opoo  the  conesponding  a-monozyethylene 
dicaiboxylic  adds  f  A.  130,  21^;  (5)  from  amido-sncdnic  adds  \n  means  of  potas- 
siimi  bromide,  salpnuric  add,  bromine  and  nitric  oxide  (B.  2S,  2769). 

Inactive  chUrsuccinic  acid^  CO,H .  CHQ .  CH, .  CO,H,  from  fumaric  add  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  melts  at  151.5**  to  152^.  The  dumMyl  ester  boils  at  106.5* 
(14  mm. ).  The  diethyl  ester  boik  at  1 22®  ( 1 5  mm. ).  The  ankydride  melts  at  40-41* 
and  boils  at  125-126*  (12  mm.)  (A.  254,  156;  B.  23,  3757). 

A'Chlortuccinic  Acid  melts  with  decomposition  at  176*.  It  is  obtained  from 
l-malic  add  by  means  of  PClj  and  water.  Its  silver  salt  becomes  d-malic  acid  when 
it  is  boiled  with  water.  The  dimethyl  ester  boils  at  107*  (15  mm.) ;  the  chloride  at 
92*  (II  mm.) ;  the  anhydride  at  138*  (20  mm.)  (B.  28,  1289). 

l-ChUrsuccinic  Acid  is  prepared  from  laspartic  add,  which  can  be  changed  to 
l-ma1ic  acid.  Starting,  therefore,  with  1-aspartic  add,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  pre- 
pare 1-chlorsucdnic  add  and  1-malic  add,  bat  with  the  aid  of  the  latter  we  can 
obtain  d-chlorsncdnic  add,  which  can  be  transposed  into  d-malic  add  (p.  68) : 

^  l-Chlorsncdnic  Add  ■<-  d- Malic  Add 

1- Aspaitic  Add C^  i*  X 

i-Malic  Add  y  a-Chlorsncdnic  AddL 

Inactive  bromsuccinic  acid,  CO,H .  CHBr .  CH, .  CO,H,  from  hydrobromic  acid 
and  fumaric  acid,  melts  at  160*.  Its  dimethyl  ester  boils  at  lio^  (10  mm.).  Its 
anhydride  melts  at  30-31*  and  boils  at  1 37*  (11  mm.). 

^-Bromsuccinic  Dimethyl  Ester,  from  1-malic  add  and  PBr^,  boils  at  1 24*  (20  mm. ) 
(B.  18,  1 291). 

\- Bromsuccinic  And,  horn  1-aspartic  acid  (B.  28,  2770 ;  29,  1699),  mdts  with 
decomposition  at  173*. 
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The  free,  inACtive  acids  and  their  esten,  when  heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
break  down  into  an  halogen  hydride  and  fumaric  acid  and  its  ester,  while  the  anhy- 
drides yield  the  halogen  hydride  and  maleic  anhydride  (A.  254,  157).  Moist  siWer 
oxide  converts  bromsuccinic  acid  into  inactive  malic  acid  (see  this),  which  can  thus  be 
synthesized  in  this  way. 

The  addition  of  an  haloid  acid  to  ita-,  citra-,  and  mesaconic  acids  produces  cklor- 
pyrotartaric  acids ,  C5H.yC104 : 

(i)  Itacklorpyroiariaric  Acid,  melting  at  140-141^  (compare  paraconic  acid,  see 
this,  and  itamalic  acid). 

(2)  Afesa-  or  Chlorpyrotartaric  Acid,  melting  at  129°  (A.  188,  5 1). 

Brompyrotartaric  Acids,  C^HiBrO^ : 

(I)  Itabrompyrotartaric  Acid,  melting  at  137°. 

(2^  Citrabrompyrotartaric  Acid,  melting  at  148^. 

Dihalogen  Substitution  Products  are  produced  (i)  by  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  and  water  upon  the  adds ;  (2)  by  the  addition  of  halogen  hydride  to  the 
monohalogen  unsaturated  acids  of  ^<t  fumaric  and  malcU  series ;  (3)  by  the  addition 
of  halogens — particularly  bromine — to  the  unsaturated  acids  of  the  fumaric  and 
ma]e!c  series. 

When  hydrobromic  acid  is  added  to  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  they  yield  the  same 
monobromsuccinic  acid,  but  with  bromine,  fumaric  acid  forms  the  sparingly  soluble 
dibramsuccinic  acid,  while  maleic  acid  and  bromine  yield  the  easily  soluble  isodibrom- 
succinic  acid  and  fumaric  acid.  These  two  dibromsuccinic  acids  have  the  same 
structural  formula,  they  are  symmetrically  constructed,  and  their  isomerism  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  same  cause  prevailing  with  the  s-dialkylic  succinic  acids  (p.  444). 
Yet  they  are  intimately  related  to  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acids,  which  were  first 
synthetically  prepared  by  means  of  the  dibromsuccinic  acids.  Inasmuch  as  fumaric 
acid  yields  racemic  acid  when  oxidized,  therefore  the  sparingly  soluble  dibromsuccinic 
acid,  the  dibrom  addition  product  of  fumaric  acid,  should  correspond  to  racemic  acid, 
and  isodibromsuccinic  acid  to  meso-tartaric  acid.  However,  tiie  transposition  reac- 
tions of  the  dibromsuccinic  acids  show  many  contradictions. 

JXchhrsuccinic  Acid,  from  fumaric  acid  and  liquid  chlorine,  melts  at  215®  with 
decomposition.     The  methyl  ester  melts  at  32^  (A.  280,  210). 

IsodicAlorsuccinic  Acid  melts  with  decomposition  at  170^.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  anhydride,  melting  at  95®,  the  addition  product  of  maleic  anhydride  and  liquid 
chlorine.  When  heated,  the  anhydride  changes  to  chlormalelc  anhydride  (A.  280, 
216). 

Dibrom-succinic  Acid,  C,H,Br,(C02H)„  consists  of  prisms  which  are  not  very 
soluble  in  cold  water.  When  heated  to  200-235°  it  breaks  up  into  HBr  and  brom- 
malelc  acid,  and  with  acetic  anhydride  it  yields  brom-maleic  anhydride  and  acetyl 
bromide.     The  methyl  ester  melts  at  62°  ;  the  ethyl  ester  at  68°. 

Isodibrom-succinic  Acid,  C,H,Br,(CO,H),,  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  melts 
,  at  160°  and  decomposes  at  180°  into  HBr  and  brom-fiimaric  acid  (p.  464).  Its 
anhydride,  C|H,Br2(CO)20,  from  maleic  anhydride  and  bromine,  melts  at  42°.  At 
100°  it  breaks  down  into  HBr  and  brom-malelc  anhydride  (A.  280,  207).  The 
anilic  acidmt\Xs  at  144°.  The  a/fi/ melts  at  177°  (A.  292,  233 ;  239,  143).  When 
reduced,  both  acids  yield  ethylene  succinic  acid  ;  when  boiled  with  potassium  iodide 
they  change  to  fumaric  acid,  while  boiling  sodium  hydroxide  or  baryta  water 
converts  them  into  acetylene  dicarboxylie  acid  (A.  272,  127).  The  sparingly 
soluble  dibrom  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  passes  into  brom-maleic  acid,  while 
the  readily  soluble  acid,  under  like  treatment,  becomes  brom-fumaric  acid.  Two  hun- 
dred parts  of  boiling  water  convert  the  difficultly  soluble  dibrom-acid,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  brominated  unsaturated  acid,  into  mesotartaric  acid,  together  with  a  little 
racemic  acid,  while  the  readily  soluble  acid  yields  much  racemic  acid  and  but  little 
of  the  mesotartaric  acid  (A.  292,  295). 

The  silver  salt  of  the  difficultly  soluble  dibrom-acid  changes  on  boiling  with  water 
to  mesotartaric  acid  (see  this),  while  racemic  acid  is  obtained  under  similar  condi- 
tions from  the  easily  soluble  isodibromsuccinic  acid  (B.  21,  268).  Much  mesotar' 
taric  acid  with  but  little  racemic  acid  is  formed  on  boiling  the  barium  or  calcium  salt. 
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of  the  difficultly  soluble  dibtom-succiDic  acid.     The  contradictions  in  ih 
tioos  are  made  clearer  in  the  scheme  which  follows : 

KMn04 
Famaric  Add  >•  Racemic  Add 


I 


Dibromsucdnic  Add  ^  Mesotaxtaric  Add 

KMn04 
Maleic  Add >-  Mesotartaric  Add 


I 


Isodibromsnccinic  Add >-  Racemic  Add. 

Truhlorsuccinic  Acid  is  a  crystalline,  exceedingly  soluble  mass,  obtained  on  ezpo§> 
ing  chlormaleic  acid,  water  and  liquid  chlorine  to  sunlight  (A.  a8o,  230). 

Tetrachlorsuccinanii^  melting  at  157^,  is  formed  together  with  dichlormalelnanil 
chloride  (p.  464),  when  PCI^  acts  upon  dichlormaleSnanil  (A.  395,  33). 

Tribrom -succinic  Acid,C,HBr,(CO,H),,is  produced  when  bromine  (and  water) 
acts  upon  brom-malelc  acid  and  isobrom- maleic  add ;  it  consists  of  acicular  crystals, 
which  melt  at  136-137^.  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  at  60^  into  CO,,  HBr, 
and  dibromacrylic  acid,  C,H,BiJO,,  which  melts  at  85^. 

DibrompyrUartaric  Acids, — ^The  addition  of  bromine  to  ita-,  citra-  and  mesaconic 
acids  gives  rise  to  three  dibrompyrotartaric  acids,  which  upon  reduction  revert  to  the 
:same  pyrotartaric  acid  (p.  444). 

The  ita-,  citra-  and  mesa-dibrompjrrotartaric  acids,  C^H^Br^O^,  are  distin- 
iguished  by  their  different  solubility  in  water.  The  ita-  compound  changes  to  aconic 
add,  CjH^O^,  when  the  solution  of  its  sodium  salt  is  boiled ;  the  citra-  and  mesa- 
compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  brom-methacrylic  add  (p.  283). 

An  excess  of  caustic  potash  will  conTeit  citradibrompyrotartaric  add  into  bnNB- 
mesaconic  add  (p.  464). 


GLUTARIC  ACID  GROUP. 

Glutaric  acid  and  its  alkylic  derivatives,  like  ethylene  succinic 
acid,  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  -heated  they 
break  down  into  anhydride  and  water.  The  anhydrides  readily 
yield  anilic  acids,  from  which  anils  can  be  obtained  by  the  with- 
drawal of  water.  The  glutaric  acids  resemble  the  ethylene  succinic 
acids  in  deportment,  but  they  are  changed  to  anhydrides  with  greater 
difficulty  by  acetyl  chloride,  and  are  not  so  volatile  with  steam. 

Glutaric  Acid,  C^j<ch*  .  CO*H*  Normal  Pyrotartaric  Acid  \Ptnt- 
nndiacid\  is  isomeric  with  monomethyl  succinic  acid  or  ordinary 
pyrotartaric  acid,  as  well  as  with  ethyl  and  dimethylmalonic  acids 
KP-  437)-  It  was  first  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  a-oxyglutaric  add 
with  hydriodic  acid.  It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  from  tri- 
methylene  bromide  (p.  303),  through  the  cyanide ;  from  acetoacetic 
-ester  by  means  of  the  aceto-glutaric  ester  (see  this)  ;  from  glutaconic 
acid  (p.  467),  and  from  propane  tetracarboxylic  acid  or  methylene 
diraalonic  acid,  CaH4(CO,H)4,  by  the  removal  of  2CO,.  Glutaric 
acid  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  plates,  melts  at  97^,  and  distils 
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near  303^,  with  scarcely  any  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  1.2  parts 
water  at  14^. 

The  calcium  salt,  QH^O^Ca  +  4H,0,  and  barium  salty  C^H^O^Ba  +  5H,0  (like 
calcium  butyrate,  p.  247),  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  first  more  readily  in  cold 
than  in  warm  water.  The  monomethyl ester  boils  at  153^  (20  mm.)  (B.  a6,  R.  276). 
The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  237^.  The  anhydride,  CI^O,,  forms  on  slowly  heating  the 
acid  to  230-280^,  and  in  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at  56-57^. 

Glutarimidey  CsHf(CO),NH,  results'  by  the  distillation  of  ammo- 
nium glutarate  and  by  the  oxidation  of  pentamethylene  imide  (p.  315), 
or  piperidine  with  HfOs  (B.  24,  2777).  It  yields  a  little  pyridine 
when  it  is  heated  with  zinc  dust  (B.  269  1683).     It  melts  at  152^. 

Nitrite  of  Glutaric  Acid,  Trimethylene  Cyanide,  CH,<^2*  *  CN»    ^^^^^     »^ 

286^,  is  obtained  from  trimethylene  bromide  and  potassium  cyanide.  Alcohol  and 
sodium  convert  it  into  pentamethylene  diamine  (p.  313)  and  piperidine  (p.  315), 
while  it  yields  glutarimide-dioxime  with  hydroxylamine  (6.  24,  3431). 

Pentachhrglutaric  Acid,  CO,H .  CCl, .  CHCl .  CCl, .  CO,H  (B.  25,  2219). 

MonoalkylU  Glutaric  Acids. -^-Methyl  GlutaHc  Acid,  CH,<^^«^^^^q  jj, 

melting  at  76^,  results  from  the  reduction  of-  saccharone,  and  on  treating  camphor- 
phorone  with  KMnOi  (B.  25,  265).  It  may  by  synthesized  by  starting  with  methyl- 
acetoacetic  ester  and  /3-iodopropionic  acid,  and  when  KCN  acts  upon  laevulinic  acid. 
It  is  a  by-product  in  the  decomposition  of  isobutylene  tricarboxylic  ester. 

P,S|  converts  it  into  methylpentiophene.  The  anhydride  melts  at  40^  and  boils  at 
283^.  See  A.  292,  211,  for  the  anilic  acids,  a- Ethyl  Glutaric  Acidm^\\&  at  6o<> 
and  boils  at  195^  (30  mm.).  The  <iii^^</rii// boils  at  275^.  Anilic  Acids,  h.  ^^1, 
144,  215.  P-Methyl  Glutaric  Acid,  ethidene  diacetic  acid,  CH, .  CH(CH,  .  CO,H)„ 
melting  at  86^,  is  formed  from  crotonic  ester  and  sodium  malonic  ester.  The  anhydride 
melts  at  46<>  and  boils  at  283^  (B.  24,  2888).  fi-Ethyl  GlutaHc  Acid,  propidene 
diacetic  acid,  melts  at  67^.  The  two  acids  are  obtained  from  ethidene  and  propidene- 
dimalonic  acid. 

Di-  and  Tri-alkylic  Qlutaric  Acids  are  produced  together  with  tri-  and  tetra- 
methyl  succinic  acids  in  the  syntheses  of  these  latter  acids  from  a-bromisobutyric 
acid  with  silver,  with  methyl  malonic  ester,  etc.  In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of 
these  unexpected  alkylic  glutaric  acids  in  these  reactions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a 
portion  of  the  a-br6tnisobutyric  acid  gives  up  HBr  and  passes  into  methacrylic  ester. 
In  the  silver  reaction  the  BrH  attaches  itself  to  the  methyl  acrylic  esters,  and  the 
silver  withdraws  bromine  from  the  a-  and  /3-bromisobutyric  ester,  whereby  the 
residues  unite  to  trimethyl  glutaric  ester  (B.  22,  48, 60) : 

co,c,H,  co,c;h,  co,c.h, 

i                    —HBr                 i                       +HBr  I 

CBr        >        C  >-     CH 

A  /^  /\ 


HgCCH,  H,C     CH,  CHjCHjBr 

CO,C,H,  COjCjHj        COjCjHj      COjCjH^ 

CH— CHLBr  +  2Ag  4-       CBr  =  CH— CH,-C  +  2AgBr. 

I  /\  I  /\ 

CH,  CH,  CH|  CH,  CH,  CH, 

Ib  the  second  stage  sodium  methyl  malonic  ester  attaches  itself  to  methyl  acrylic 
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ester,  and  when  the  addition  product  is  saponified  it  yields  dimethyl  glntaric  acid  (B. 
04,  I04I,  1923): 

COjCjH^  CO,C,Hj  COjCjHj        COjCjH^ 

C CH,  +  NaC-COjCjHj  =  CNa-CH,— C— CO,C,Hj 

CHy  Cxig  CHj  CHg 

aa^  Dimethyl  Gluiaric  Acids,  ClL[CH(CHg)CO,Hl„  melting  at  I27<>and  140^  (A. 
292,  146;  3.  ag,  R.  421},  also  resaft  from  the  action  of  methylene  iodide  upon  flodium 
a-cyanpropionic  ester.  Bromine  converts  both  acids  into  abrom-productis»  from 
which  oxydimethyl  glutaric  acids  and  their  lactones  are  obtained  (B.  aj,  3221 ;  A. 
29a,  146).  QOy-piethyl  Glutaric  Acids  (A.  292,  204).  a^-Dimeihyl  Glutaric  Acid 
(A.  292,  I47;B.  29,  2058). 

Unsym.  aa^-Dimethyl  Glutaric  Acid,  CO,H .  C(CH,), .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts 
at  85«,  and  its  anhydride  at  38**.  Pfi-Dimethyl  Glutaric  Acid,  CO,H .  CH,C(CHg),- 
CH,CO,Hy  from-  dimethyl  acrylic  ester  with  sodimn  or  potassium  malonic  ester,  and 
subsequent  decomposition  of  the  dimethyl  propane  tricarboxylic  acid  (A.  292,  145  ; 
C.  1897,  I,  28),  melts  at  100^^  and  its  anhydride  at  124^.     The  anilic  acid  melts  at 

X34^ 

a.  a,  a,-  Trimethyl  Glutaric  Acid,  CO,H  .  CH(CH,)CH,C(CH,), .  CO,H,  melts  at 

970  (compare  tetramethyl  succinic  acid).     Its  anhydride  melts  at  96^  and  bolls  at 

262^  (A.  292,  220). 


GROUP  OP  ADIPIC  ACID  AND  HIGHER  NORMAL  PARAPPIN  DICAR- 

BOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Adipic  acid  and  its  alkylic  derivatives  volatilize  under  reduced 
pressure  without  decomposition.  They,  together  with  normal  pimelic 
acid  and  suberic  acid,  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  their 
calcium  salts  are  heated  cyclic  ketones  result  (J.  Wislicenus,  A.  275* 

309): 


CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
Adipic  Acid 

CH, .  CH,'^ 
Oxo-  or  Ketopenta- 
methylene 
[Cydopentanon] 


yCH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

^\CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
Normal  Pimelic  Acid 

yCH,  .    CH,v 

Ozo-  or  Ketobexamethylene 
[Cydohezanon] 


CH, .  CH, .  CHjCOjH 

CH, .  CH, .  CH,CO,H 
Suberic  Acid 

CH, .  CH, .  CH,>. 

J,  ^o 

CH, .  CrL  .  CH,/^ 
Suberone 
[Cycloheptanon]. 


When  adipic  acid  and  the  higher  saturated  dicarboxylic  acids  are  boiled  with 
acetyl  chloride,  anhydrides  are  also  produced.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  should 
receive  the  simple  molecular  formula'or  a  multiple  of  it  (B.  ay,  R.  405  ;  C.  1896,  II, 
1091). 

Adipic  Acid  [Hexan  diacid],  CO,H[CH,]4CO,H,  was  first  obtained  by  oxidizing 
fats  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced  (l)  in  the  reduction  of  hydromuconic  acid 
(p.  467).  It  is  synthetically  prepared  (2)  by  heating  /3-iodpropionic  acid,  with 
reduced  silver,  to  130-140**,  or  with  copper  to  160**  (B.  a8,  R.  466) ;  (3)  by  the 
electrolysis  of  potassium  ethyl  succinic  ester  (A.  a6z,  117),  and  (4)  fxx>m  ethylene 
dimalonic  acid  or  butane  tetracarboxylic  acid.  Sodium  converts  adipic  ester  into 
^-ketopentamethylene  monocarboxylic  ester  (B.  ay,  103).  Cydopentanon  is  pro- 
duced when  the  calcium  salt  is  distilled. 
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a^ Methyl  AdipU  Add  melts  at  64^.  a- Ethyl  Adipic  Acid  is  a  liqaid.  P- Methyl 
Adipic  Acsdmeits  at  89^  and  boils  at  210-212^  (14*5  mm.).  It  results  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  pulegone  and  menthone  (A.  292,  148). 

aai'Diethyl  Adipic  Acids  have  been  prepared  from  the  corresponding  aa|-dlalkylie 
ethylene  dimalonic  acids.  aa^-Dimethyl  Adipic  Acid  (see  B.  27, 1578).  aoy^Diethyl 
Adipic  Acids  (see  B.  28,  R.  300).     a-Bromadipic  Acid  melts  at  131^  (B.  28,  R.  466). 

Normal  PimeUc    Acid  [HepUn  diadd],  CH,<^JJ« ;  ^JJ« ;  ^^«|J  {A.  292, 

150),  first  prepared  by  oxidizing  suberone,  and  from  salicylic  acid  through  the  action 
of  sodium  in  amyl  alcohol  solution  (A.  286,  259) ;  by  heating  furonic  acid,  Cf H^O^, 
with  HI,  and  in  the  oxidation  of  fats  with  nitric  acid,  can  be  obtained  synthetically 
from  trimethylene  bromide  and  malonic  ester  by  heating  pentamethylene  tetracar- 
boxy  lie  acid,  which  b  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  (B.  26, 709).  It  melts  at  105^. 
When  its  lime  salt  is  distilled  [cyclohexanonl  is  produced  (p.  454). 

Alhylic  Pimelic  Acids:  a-,  ]^-,  and  y-Metbyl  Pimelic  Acids  melt  at  54<*,  49<>,  and 
56^.  They  are  formed  when  the  o-,  m-,  and  p-cresotic  acids,  or  better  their 
dibrom-derivatives,  are  reduced  by  amyl  alcohol  and  sodium  (A.  295,  173).  The 
a-acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  corresponding  tetracarboxylic  acid  (B.  29, 729). 

Qo^-Dimethyl  Pimelic  Acids  melt  at  81^  and  ^t^  (B.  28,  R.  465). 

apa-THmethyl  JHmelic  AcidhcMi  at  214*'  (15  mm.)  (B.  28,  2943). 

Qo^-Dibrompimelic  Acid  melts  at  141  ^  Its  diethyl  ester ^  boiling  at  224®  (28  mm.), 
when  acted  upon  by  sodium  ethylate  becomes  A^-cyclopentene-dtcarboxylic  acid. 

Suberic  Acid  [Octan  diacid],  CgHj^O^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  corks  (B.  26, 3089), 
or  fatty  oils,  with  nitric  acid  (B.  26,  R.  814).  It  melts  at  I40<*.  Its  ethyl  ester  boils 
at  280^282^.  It  has  been  synthesized  by  electrolyzing  potassium  ethyl  glutarate. 
Suberone  (p.  454)  results  when  its  calcium  salt  is  distill^  (A.  275,  356).  Its  anhy* 
dride  melts  at  62^.  The  dihydratide  melts  at  185^.  The  diastide  melu  at  25^'  (B. 
29,  1 166).    See  also  i.6-hexamethylene  diamine,  p.  313. 

Higher  dibasic  acids  are  produced  by  oxidizing  the  fatty  acids  or  oleic  acids  with 
nitric  acid.  They  always  form  succinic  and  oxalic  acids  at  the  same  time.  The 
higher  acetylene  carboxylic  acids  usually  decompose  into  the  acids  C^H^^Of,  when 
oxidized  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  of  adds  that  results  is  separated 
by  fractional  crystallization  from  ether;  the  higher  members,  being  less  soluble, 
separate  out  first  (B.  14,  560).  Such  adds  have  also  been  produced  by  the  breaking- 
down  of  ketoxiinic  adds  through  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  e,  g, , 
sebacic  add  from  ketoxime  stearic  add.  See  p.  285  for  the  importance  of  this 
reaction. 

Lepargylic  Acid,  C^H,,04,  Aselaic  Acid  [Nonan  diadd],  is  best  prepared  by 
oxidizing  castor  oil  (B.  17,  2214).  It  melts  at  106®.  It  can  be  synthesized  from 
pentamethylene  bromide  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (B.  26,  2249).  Its  anhydride 
melts  at  52^ 

Sebacic  Acid,  C,0H,gO4  [Decan  diacid],  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
oleic  add,  by  the  oxidation  of  stearic  acid  and  spermaceti,  from  ketoxime  stearic 
add,  and  from  heptane  tetracarlwxylic  add  (B.  27,  R.  4x3).  The  acid  melts  at  133®. 
The  anhydride  melts  at  78^. 

Brassylic  Acid,  C|iH^04,  obtained  by  oxididng  befaenoldc  and  erudc  adds, 
melts  at  114^  (B.  26,  639,%.  795,  811). 

Roccellic  Acid,  CitHhOa,  occurs  free  in  Roielia  tinctoria.    It  melts  at  132^ 
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B.  OLEFINE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  C„H,^404. 

The  acids  of  this  series  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  oxalic 
acid  series  that  the  acids  of  the  acrylic  series  bear  to  the  fatty  acids. 

The  free  acid  hydrates  of  all  the  acids  of  the  oxalic  series  are 
known,  but  in  the  case  of  the  unsaturated  acids  there  are  some,  like 
carbonic  acid,  which  only  exist  in  the  anhydride  condition.  When 
the  attempt  is  made  to  liberate  the  acids  from  their  salts,  they  imme- 
diately split  off  water  and  pass  into  the  corresponding  anhydrides, 
e.  g,f  dimethyl  and  diethyl-maleic  anhydrides.  The  analogy  of  such 
acids  with  carbonic  acid,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
(p.  290),  manifests  itself  in  the  following  constitutional  formulas  (A. 
254,  169;  ^59.  137): 

0=C<ONi ^(<^=C<Oh) S.Q=C=0  +  H.O 

ONa  /  0H\ 

CH  ,.  C_C/ONa  I  CH, .  C— CA)H  \  CH,  .  C— C=0 

CH,.C__C=0  \CH,.C— C=0     /  CHj.C— C=0 


Pyrocinchonate  or  Pjrrocinchonic  Acid  Pyrocinchonic  An- 

■  malei 
dium 


Dimethyl  maleate  of  (Does  not  exist)  liydride. 

So  " 


Hence,  dimethyl  and  diethyl-maleic  aqids  cannot  contain  two 
carboxyl  groups  any  more  than  carbonic  acid  can  contain  them. 
Even  in  the  salts  and  esters  a  ^-lactone  ring  would  be  present.  The 
hypothetical  acid  hydrates  would  be  unsaturated  /'-dioxy-lac tones. 

The  cycloparaffin  dicarboxylic  acidS)  having  a  like  carbon  content  and  isomeric 
with  the  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids,  will  be  discussed  after  the  cyclopara^s, 

CH 
Trimeihylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,    1     '>C(CO,H), 

cA,  .  CH.COjH 
Tetramethylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  X^  _^Yi    QOYi 

PentamethyUne  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  CHj<:^x^tt'  ~  a^jt  '  rr\yt 

The  lowest  member  of  the  series  has  two  possible  structural  .iso- 
merides:  methylene  malonic  acid,  CH, :  C(CO,H)„  and  ethylene  dicar- 
boxylic acid,  COjHCH :  CH  .  CO,H.  The  first  is  only  known  in  the 
form  of  its  ester.  However,  there  are  two  acids,  fumaric  and  maleic 
acids,  which  it  is  customary'  to  regard  as  different  modifications  of 
ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid. 

(a)  Alkylen  Malonic  Acids. 

CO  C  H 
Methylene  Malonic  Ester,  CH,:  C<^,q'^tt^,  is  produced  when  i  molecule 

of  methylene  iodide  and  2  molecules  of  sodium  ethylate  act  upon  I  molecule  of  malonic 
ethyl  ester  (together  with  /3-ethoxy-iso-succinic  ester,  C,H^.O.  CH^ .  CH(CO,R)j 
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(B.  t3,  R.  194 ;  aa,  3294 ;  A.  S73, 43,  p.  486).  Under  diminished  pressure  it  distils 
as  a  mobile,  badly-smelling  oil.  If  allowed  to  tand,  it  soon  changes  to  a  white, 
solid  mass,  (CgHjjO^),.  The  liquid  ester  deports  itself  like  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound.    It  unites  with  bromine.     See  also  /3-oxyisosuccinic  acid,  p.  486. 

Bthidene  Malonic  Ester,  CH. .  CH :  C(CO,C^H5),,is  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  malonic  ester  with  acetaldehyde*on  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  (A.  az8,  145). 
It  boils  at  116^  under  a  pressure  of  17  mm.  When  saponified  with  baryta  water  it 
yields  an  oxydicarboxylic  acid,  C,H|(OH)(CO,H),.  It  combines  with  malonic  ester 
on  heating,  and  becomes  ethidene  dimalonic  ester. 

The  condensation  of  malonic  ester  with  chloral  may  be  effected  ^  heating  them 
with  acetic  acid  anhydride,  the  product  being  the  diethyl  ester  of  IVichlorethidene 
malonic  and^  CQ,  .  CH :  C(CO,H),,  a  thick  oil,  boiling  about  160®  under  23  mm. 
pressure.  Isopropylene  Maimu  Acid,  (CH,),C :  C(CO,H)„  melU  at  lyo^'.  Its  ethyl 
ester ^  boiling  at  176®  (i20  mm. ),  is  obtained  from  malonic  ester  and  acetone  by  means 
of  acetic  anhydride  (B.  a8,  785,  1 1 22). 

Ally]  Malonic  Acid,  CH,:  CH.  CH..  CH(CO,H),.  is  obuined  from  malonic 
ester  by  means  of  allyl  iodide.  It  crystallizes  in  pnsms  and  melts  at  103®  (A.  ai6, 
52}.  Compare  7-Talerolactone,  p.  344,  and  carbovalerolactonic  add,  p.  494,  See 
B.  29,  1856,  for  ethyl-allyl-maionic  acidtJid  its  homologues. 

(^)  Unsaturated  DicarboxyHc  AcidSy  in  which  the  carbo3^l  grtmps 
are  attached  to  two  carbon  atoms  (p.  456). 

Formation, — They  can  be  obtained,  like  the  acrylic  acids,  from  the 
saturated  dicarboxylic  acids  by  the  withdrawal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms. 
This  is  effected  (i)  by  acting  on  the  raonobrom-derivatives  with  alka- 
lies: 

C,H,Br(CO,H),  +  KOH  =  C,H,(CO,H),  +  KBr  +  H,0 ; 
Bromtucdnic  Acid  Fumaric  Ada. 

or  the  same  result  is  reached  (2)  by  letting  potassium  iodide  act  upon 
the  dibrom-derivatives  (p.  277).  Thus,  fumaric  acid  is  formed  from 
both  dibrom-  and  isodibrom-succinic  acids : 

C,H,Br,(CO,H),  +  2KI  =  C,H,(CO,H),  +  2KBr  +  I,; 

and  mesaconic  acid,  C,H4(C0,H)„  from  citra-  and  mesa-dibrom-pyro- 
tartaric  acids,  C|H4Br,(CO,H),.  As  a  general  thing  the  unsaturated 
acids  are  obtained  (3)  from  the  oxydicarboxylic  acids  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  (p.  458). 

Deportment, — ^The  acids  of  this  series  show  the  same  tendency  to 
addition  reactions  as  was  observed  with  the  unsaturated  monocar- 
boxylic  acids.  Thus  (i)  hydrogen  causes  them  to  revert  to  saturated 
dicarboxylic  acids ;  (2)  haloid  acids  (particularly  HBr)  and  (3)  halo- 
gens convert  them  into  haloid  saturated  dicarboxylic  acids.  (4)  When 
heated  with  caustic  potash  an  addition  of  hydrogen  occurs  with  the 
production  of  monoxy-saturated  dicarboxylic  acids;  others,  again,  are 
molecularly  rearranged  (B.  26,  2082).  Such  rearrangement  among 
isomerides  has  been  induced  by  boiling  water  or  acids  (compare 
fumaric  and  maleic  acids,  mesaconic,  citraconic  and  itaconic  acids). 
(5)  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  some  of  the  unsaturated  dicar- 
boxylic acids  to  dioxy-dicarboxylic  acids  of  the  paraffin  series.  (6) 
Amido-  and  substituted  amido-dicarboxylic  acids  of  the  saturated 
39 
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series  have  been  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  aniline  and 
other  bases. 

(j)  The  ftcids  of  this  series  combine  with  diaxoacetic  acid,  yielding  pyrazoltne 
denvatiYes  {A.  273,  214 ;  B.  27,  868),  which  pass  into  trimetfaylene  deriyatiTCS  bj 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  (p.  366) : 


COiCiH»CH      CHCOtCtHs      COsCtH|.CH— CHCOfCfHs      COaCiH»CH-CHCO|CiHa 
COfCflHiCH 


^^  ""cOiCjHt.CH    N  CO«CtH,CH'^ 

N  ^  "iT  +  N,. 

DIazoace 
Acid  Ester 


Famaric         DIazoacetic  [i,  a,  aVTrimethvlene 

.     Tricarboxylic  Ester. 


Fumaric  and  maleic  acids^  the  first  members  of  this  series,  are  by  far 
the  most  important  acids  of  their  class. 

Fumaric  Acid,  CsH,(C0,H)2,  occurs  free  in  many  plants,  in  Ice- 
land moss,  in  Fumaria  officinalis  and  in  some  fungi.  It  is  formed  (i) 
when  inactive  and  active  malic  acid  are  heated  (water  and  maleic 
anhydride  and  other  products)  (B.  12,  2281;  18,  676);  (2)  in  boil> 
ing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  monochlor-  and  monobrom-succinic  acids ; 
(3)  by  heating  dibrom-  and  isodibrom-succinic  acids  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide;  (4)  synthetically  from  dichlor-  or  dibromacetic 
acid  and  silver  malonate ;  (5)  from  maleic  acid  (see  the  conversion  of 
fumaric  and  maleic  acids  into  each  other).  It  may  be  prepared  by 
boiling  bromsuccinyl  chloride  with  water  (B.  23,  3757). 

Properties, — It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  small,  striated  prisms.  It  sublimes  at  200^,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  decomposes,  forming  maleic  anhydride  and  water. 

The  silver  salt^  QH^Oi  Ag,,  is  very  insoluble ;  it  resists  the  light  quite  well.  The 
barium  salt,  €411,04  Ba  -f-  Z^%  consists  of  prismatic  crystals,  wbicn  effloresce  and 
when  boiled  with  water  change  to  C^H^O^Ba—a  salt  that  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water. 

The  esters  are  obtained  from  the  silver  salt  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides,  and  by 
leading  HCl  into  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  (B.  11,  2283). 
They  are  also  produced  in  the  distillation  of  the  esters  of  brom-succinic  add,  malic 
acid  and  aceto-malic  acid  (B.  22,  R.  813).  They  are  also  obtained  from  maleic 
esters  (see  p.  459),  and  from  diazoacetic  esters  on  the  application  of  heat  (B.  29, 
763).    They  unite  2Br,  forming  esters  of  dibromsuccinic  acid. 

The  methyl  ester,  C^H,(CO, .  CH,),,  melts  at  I02<»,  and  boils  at  192®.  The 
ethyl  ester  is  liquid,  and  boils  at  218^  (B.  Z2,  2283). 

Many  other  substances  have  the  power  of  adding  themselves  to  them,  e,g,,  sodium 
actftoacetic  ester,  sodium  malonic  ester  (B.  24,  309,  2887,  R.  636),  sodium  cyan- 
acetic  ester  (B.  25,  R.  579),  diazoacetic  ester  (p.  365)  phenyl  azoimide,  etc. 

Fumaryl  Chloride,  COCl .  CH  :  CH  .  CO .  CI,  boiling  at  1600,  is  produced  when 
PClj  acts  upon  fumaric  acid  (B.  z8,  1947).  Bromine  converts  it  into  dibromsuccinyl 
chloride  (A.  Suppl.  2,  86),  and  with  sodium  peroxide  (hydrate)  it  yields  Fumaric 
Peroxide,  C4H,04,  a  white  powder,  exploding  at  80^  (B.  29,  1726). 

Fumaramic  Acid,  CONH, .  CH :  CH .  CO^H,  melts  at  2I7<>.  It  is  formed  when 
asparagine  is  acted  upon  with  methyl  iodide  and  caustic  potash  (A.  259,  137). 

Fumaramide,  CONH^CH  =  CH .  CONH,.  melts  at  266°  (B.  25,  643). 

Fumarhydratide,  NH,.  NH  .  CO.  CH:  CH.  CO.  NH.  NH,,  melts  with  de- 
composition  at  220^.  Fumarazuie  is  crystalline.  It  explodes  easily,  and  when  boiled 
with  alcohol  yields  Fumarethyl  urethane  (B.  29,  R.  231). 
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Fumaranilic  Acid,  CONHC^HgCH  =  CH .  CO,H,  from  the  oorrespondtDg 
chloride  and  water,  melts  at  230-231''.  Fumaranilic  Chloride,  CONH .  CgH^ .  CH  => 
CH .  COCl,  melting  at  119-120^,  crystallizes  from  ether  in  transparent,  strongly 
refracting,  sulphur-yellow  colored  prismatic  needles  or  plates.  It  is  produced  when 
aniline  acts  upon  fumaryl  chloride  in  excess.  Fumardianilide,  CONHCH.CH= 
CHCONHC;Hj  (A.  239,  «44). 

Maleic  Acid,  C4H4O0  melting  at  130^,  boils  at  160^  with  decom- 
position into  maleic  anhydride  and  water.  Its  anhydride  is  formed  as 
mentioned  under  fumaric  acid  : 

(i)  By  the  rapid  heating  of  malic  acid. 

( 2)  In  the  slow  distillation  of  monochlor-  and  monobromsuccinic 
acid,  as  well  as  acetyl  malic  anhydride  at  the  ordinary  pressure. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  PCl^  upon  malic  acid  (A.  280,  216). 

(4)  Maleic  acid  is  formed  synthetically,  in  small  amount,  when 
silver  or  sodium  acts  upon  dichloracetic  acid  and  dichloracetic  ester. 

(5)  Maleic  acid  is  obtained  on  decomposing  trichlorphenomalic 
acid  or  /9-trichloracetoacrylic  acid  (p.  382)  with  baryta  water. 
Chloroform  is  produced  at  the*same  time. 

(6)  From  fumaric  acid  (see  transformations  of  fumaric  and  maleic 
acids). 

Mideic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  or  plates,  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  taste. 

Salts, — C4Hs04Ag,  is  a  finely  divided  precipitate.  It  gradually 
changes  to  large  crystals.  CiHiOiBa  -f-  laq  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  crystallizes  well. 

The  esters  result  from  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  the  silver 
salt: 

The  mitkyl  ester,  C,H,(CO, .  CHA,  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  205^.  The  ethfleOer 
boils  at  225^.  When  neated  with  iodine  they  change  for  the  mokt  part  into  nunaiic 
esters. 

CHCO 

Maleic  Anhydride,  u        >0,  melting  at  53^  and  boiling  at  202^, 

CHCO 

is  produced  (i)  by  distilling  maleic  or  fumaric  acid  alone,  or  more 
readily  (2)  with  acetyl  chloride;  (3)  by  the  distillation  of  mono- 
chlor- and  monobromsuccinic  acids,  and  also  of  aceto-malic  an- 
hydride (A.  254,  155);  (4)  when  PClg,  PiOj  and  POCl,  act  upon 
fumaric  acid  (A.  2689  255).  It  is  purified  by  crystallization  from 
chloroform  (B.  la,  2281 ;  14,  2546).  It  consists  of  needles  or  prisms, 
having  a  faintly  penetrating  odor.  It  regenerates  maleic  acid  by  union 
with  water,  and  forms  isodibromsuccinic  anhydride  when  heated  with 
bromine. 

MalAc  Chloride  (B.  x8,  1947). 

/NH, 
CH  .  CONH,         CH .  C^H 
Malefnamic  Acid,  ||  or    ||  yO       (?),  melts  at  152-153^     Its 

CH.COOH  CH.C=0 

ammonium  salt  forms  when  ammonia  acts  upon  maleic  anhydride.    Aqueous  potash 
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converts  the  acid  into  maleTc  acid,  whereas  fumaric  acid  results  when  it  is  treated 

with  alcoholic  potash.     Maldnmethylamic  Acid  melts  at  149^  (B.  29,  653). 

>NHC,H, 

CH .  CO .  NH  .  CeHj        CHCt-OH 

MaUlnanilie  Acid^  ||  or    ||        ^O         (?),  melting  at  187- 

CH .  COOH  CHC4o 

187.5^,  is  formed  when  aniline  acts  upon  an  ethereal  solution  of  maleic  anhydride. 

Heated  under  greatly  reduced  pressure  it  splits  into  maleic  anhydride  uid  aniline, 

which  reunite  in  the  receiver  to  malelnanilic  acid.    Alcoholic  potash  and  baryta  water 

convert  it  into  fumaric  add  (A.  259,  137). 

CHCOv 

Maldnanil^  ||  /NC^H^,  melting  at  90-91®,  results  upon  heating  aniline 

CHCO^ 

malate.     It  consists  of  bright  yellow  needles.     It  combines  readily  with  aniline^ 

forming  phenylasparaginanil  (A.  239,  154),  melting  at  210-211®. 

MaUlnhydratine^  CO,H .  CH :  CH  .  CO,N,H^.      See  also  dimethylketadne,  p. 

220. 

CH.C^N.NH, 

Amidomalelnimidey  11  >0        ,  melting  at  III®,  is  obtained  from  maleic 

CH .  CO 

anhydride  and  hydrazine  hydrate  in  alcohol.     When  its  solution  is  heated  it  changes 

CH . CO . NH 

to  Maletnhydratide^  I  I     ,  consisting  of  little,  white  crystals,  which  do  not 

CH .  CO  •  NH 

melt  at  250®.     It  is  a  strong  acid. 


BEHAVIOR  OP  FUMARIC  AND  MALS'fC  ACIDS. 

1.  Acetylene  is  formed  when  the  alkali  salts  of  these  acids  are  electrolyzed 

(P-  ¥*\ 

2.  Sodium  amalgam,  or  zinc,  reduces  them  both  to  succinic  add. 

3.  When  heated  to  100®  with  caustic  soda  both  acids  change  to  inactive  malic  add 
(A.  269,  76). 

4.  Fumaric  and  maleic  esters  react  with,  sodium  alcoholates  to  form  alkylic  ozy- 
sucdnic  acids  (B.  z8,  R.  536). 

5.  Bromine  converts : 

Fumaric  acid  into  dibromsuccinic  add. 

Fumaric  ester  **         "        "         ester. 
Fumaryl  chloride      '*         '*      succinyl  chloride. 
MaleTc  anhydride      "    isodibromsuccinic  anhydride. 

6«  Potassium  permanganate  changes  (B.  14,  7x3)  : 

Fumaric  acid  into  racemic  acid. 

Maleic      *'  **    mesotartaric  acid. 


CONVERSION  OF  FUMARIC  AND  MALEIC  ACIDS  INTO  EACH  OTHER. 

1.  When  fumaric  add  is  heated,  or  treated  with  PCl^,  POCl,  and  P,0|  (A.  268, 
255 ;  273,  31)  it  becomes  maleic  anhydride. 

2.  MaleIc  acid  changes  to  fumaric  acid : 

{a)  When  it  is  heated  alone  in  a  sealed  tube  to  200^  (B.  27,  X365). 
(6)  By  the  action  of  cold  HCl,  HBr,  HI  and  other  acids ;  SO,  and  H,S  (B.  141 
R.  823),  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  sunlight  (B.  29,  R.  1080). 
(c)  On  heating  maleTc  ester  with  iodine  fumaric  esters  result. 
\d)  Alcoholic  potash  changes  malelnamic  and  malelnanilic  adds  to  fumaric  add. 
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THB  ISOMERISM  OP  FUMARIC  AND  MALElC  ACIDS. 

The  view  generally  accepted  as  to  the  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  these 
two  acids  was  presented  in  the  introduction,  under  the  section  relating 
to  the  geometrical  isomerism,  the  stereoisomerism  of  the  ethylene 
derivatives  (p.  49).  In  conformity  with  this  representation  we  find 
in  maleic  acid,  readily  forming  an  anhydride,  an  atomic  grouping, 
which  follows  the  plane-symmetric  configuration,  according  to  which 
the  carboxyl  groups  are  so  closely  arranged  with  reference  to  each 
other  that  the  production  of  an  anhydride  follows  without  difficulty. 
Fumaric  acid  is  not  capable  of  forming  an  anhydride,  hence  it  has 
the  central  or  axial  symmetric  structure. 

These  space- formulas  satisfactorily  represent  the  intimate  connection 
existing,  as  shown  by  Kekul^  and  Anschiltz,  between  fumaric  and 
racemic  acids,  and  maleic  and  inactive  tartaric  acids.  According  to 
the  van  t'Hoflf-I^e  Bel  view  of  these  four  acids,  the  oxidation  of 
fumaric  to  racemic  acid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  and 
maleic  to  mesotartaric  acid,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  formulas, 
which  have  a  spacial  significance  (compare  p.  49)  : 

CO,H  CO,H 

H— C— CXXH         ^         „^  H— ♦(i-OH  HO— ♦i- H     • 

2.  B  '     -f.  2O  +  2H,0  =  I  +  J 

CO,H— C—H  HO— ♦€— H  H-»C— OH 


CO,H  CO. 

n 


H 


Fumaric  Acid  Dextro-Urtarlc  Acid     +     Levo-taruiic 

Acid  »  Ruccmic  Acid. 

CO.H 
H— C— CO,H  ^        „  ^  H— »C— OH 

n       •     +  o  +  H,o  =  I 

H— C— CO,H  H.^*C— OH 

CO,H 
Maltic  Acid  Mesotaruric  Acid. 

The  oxidation  of  the  two  acids,  based  on  stereochemical  formulas, 
is  so  represented  that  upon  severing  the  double  linkage  in  fumaric 
acid  by  the  addition  of  hydroxyl  groups  an  equal  number  of  mole- 
cules of  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acid  results,  while  by  the  rupture 
of  the  double  linkage  in  maleic  acid  only  mesotartaric  acid  is  formed. 

Cognixmnt  of  this  view,  J.  Wislicenns  has  sought  to  explain  the  conTersion  of 
maleTc  into  fumaric  acid  by  hydrochloric  add  in  Uie  following  manner :  In  these 
two  adds  the  two  donbly-linked  carbon  atoms  cannot  rotate  independently  of  each 
other,  consequently  not  in  opposite  directions,  but  when  the  double  union  is  removed 
by  the  addition  of  two  univalent  atoms,  then  free  rotation  is  restored.  Accordingly, 
J.  Wislicenus  explains  the  conversion  of  maleic  acid  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  fumaric  add  as  follows:  Considering  the  extreme  ease  with  which  maleTc  add, 
in  contrast  to  fumaric  add,  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  addition  produds  (B.  la, 
2282),  it  first  absorbs  the  elements  of  the  mineral  adds  {e.  ^.,  HQ),  and  becomes  a 
substitnted  tuodnic  add,  which,  under  the  directing  influence  of  the  greater  affinities, 
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■ffiHunfff  the  preferred  coofigmmtion  (in  which  similar  groops  are  as  faHy 
from  each  other  as  possible)  by  the  rotation  of  the  one  system  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  and  now  in  cooseqaence  of  the  influence  conditioned  by  the  splitting-ofi'  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  doe  in  part  to  the  water  present,  and  in  part  to  the  sparing^  sofai- 
bUity  of  fnmaric  add,  changes  to  this  add. 

a  CO,H  H 


H-4>-CO,H  C  C  H— C— CO,H 

CO,H 

Maldc  Add  Mooocblorsiicdnic  Add  Pnaark  Add. 

prerioas  to  after  rotation 

rotation 

in  the  preferred  position 

However,  the  intermediate  product,  monochlorsnccinic  acid,  u  known  in  the  free 
condition,  that  is,  in  the  preferred  configuration.  It  is  stable  toward  hydrochkxic 
acid  at  10°,  and  its  anhydride  unites  with  water  to  the  original  add,  instead  of  yield- 
ing fnmaric  acid,  although  in  so  doing  the  xnonochlorsuccinic  add,  as  predicted  by 
J.  Wislicenns,  in  the  conversion  of  maleic  into  fumaric  add  would  change,  throogfa 
rotation,  from  the  less  favorable  to  the  preferred  configuration  ^AnschiXtz,  A.  954, 
168).  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  fact  with  which  the  precedmg  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  reactions  showing  the  conversion  of  fumaric  into  maleic  add, 
and  vice  versft,  clashes  (compare  B.  ao,  3506;  24,  R.  822;  24,  3620 ;  25,  R.  418; 
26,  R.  177;  A.  259,  I ;  280,  226). 

In  the  introduction  to  the  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  adds  it  was  shown  that  at  least 
some  of  these  acids  could  only  exist  in  the  anhydride  form,  as  their  hydrate  forms 
broke  down  in  the  moment  of  their  liberation  from  salts  into  anhydrides  and  water. 
These  adds  are  intimately  related  to  maleic  acid ;  they  are  the  dialkylic  maleic 
acids.  The  monoalkylic  acids  are  still  capable  of  existing  in  hydrate  form,  although 
they  change  more  easily  than  maleic  add  to  their  anhydrides.  Considering  dbe 
analogy  with  carbonic  acid,  the  salts  of  the  dialkylic  maleic  acids  may  be  viewed  as 
derivatives  of  a  hypothetical  acid  hydrate,  in  which  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  are 
attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  and  this  view  may  be  considered  to  prevail  with 
maleic  acid  and  with  the  monoalkylic  maleic  acids,  so  similar  to  the  dialkylic 
maleic  adds.  The  assumption  that  fumaric  acid  is  symmetrical  ethylene  dicarboxylic 
acid  and  maleic  acid  the  T^-dioxylactone  corresponding  to  this  dicari>oxylic  add  in  no 
wise  renders  a  stereochemical  formulation  of  the  two  acids  impossible.  Probably  the 
stereochemical,  different  arrangement  and  the  different  position,  in  the  chemical  stmc- 
ture,  of  the  atoms  contained  in  both  acids  mutually  influence  each  other  (A.  254, 
168): 

.OH 

H.C.COOH  H.C.C— OH 

11  II     >o 

CaH.C.H  H.C.CO 

Fumaric  Add  Maldc  Add. 

However,  even  this  view,  as  yet,  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanatioo  of  the 
reactions  by  which  these  acids  are  converted  into  each  other.  Consult  A«  239,  161, 
for  the  history  of  the  isomerism  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids. 

The  various  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  fumaric  and  maleic  adds  are 
connected  with  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  double  linkage  (p.  51). 

Finally,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  the  heat  of  oombostion  of 
the  adds.  This  would  indicate  that  the  energy  present  in  the  acids,  in  the  form  of 
atomic  motion,  is  markedly  diflerent.    **This  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
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canse  of  the  isomerism  is  nol  to  be  sought  exclasively  in  the  TaiTiiig  amngement  of 
the  atoms,  nor  in  their  different  spacial  positions,  but  that  we  should  also  consider  the 
varying  magnitude  of  the  motion  of  the  atoms  (or  atom  complexes)."  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  isomerism  would  only  be  influenced  by  the  differ- 
ence in  energy  content— a  case  in  which  there  might  be  perfect  similarity  in  linkage 
and  also  in  the  spacial  arrangement  of  the  atoms.'* 

In  addition  to  structural  and  spacial  isomerism,  we  would  have  the  hypothesis  of 
an  eH€riy  or  dynamical  isomerism  (Tanatar,  A.  273,  54;  B.  zi,  1027;  29,  Z300), 
which  would  vastly  more  deserve  this  name  than  the  views  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  in  connection  with  the  sym.  dialkylic  succinic  acids  (p.  444). 

It  is  by  no  means  established  that  fumaric  acid  is  not  a  polymeric  modification 
of  nialeic  acid.  That  their  vapor  densities  are  the  same  proves  nothing  on  this 
point,  inasmuch  as  the  vapor  densities  of  racemic  and  tartaric  esters  are  identical,  and 
yet  the  molecule  of  solid  racemic  acid  consists  of  a  molecule  each  of  dextro-  and 
isevotartaric  acid.  The  same  remarks  are  true  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by 
the  freezing-point  depressions. 


HALOID  PUM ARIC  AND  M ALBYC  ACIDS. 

Manochhrfumaric  Acid^  C4H,C104,  melting  at  192®,  results  (i)  from 
tartaric  acid  and  PCI|  or  PClg ;  (2)  from  the  two  dichlorsuccinic  acids ; 
(3)  from  acetylene  dicarboxylic  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  Matuh 
chhrmaUU  Add  vai^\&  at  106^ ;  its  anhydride  melts  at  o^  and  34^,  and 
boils  at  197^  (760  mm.),  95^  (25  mm.).  It  is  produced  when  acetyl 
chloride  acts  upon  chlorfiimaric  acid,  and  when  isodichlorsuccinic 
anhydride  is  heated  (A.  a8o,  222). 

Brom-maldrc  Acid,  C4H|Br04,  is  produced  by  boiling  dibromsuccinic  acid  with 
water.  It  melts  at  128^.  Its  anhydride y\xfX\Tig  at  215^,  results  when  isodibrom- 
succinic  anhydride  is  heated  alone,  or  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  dibrom- 
succinic add.  HBr  converts  it  into  dibromsuccinic  acid  and  bromfumaric  acid. 
Brom-fumaric  Acid,  €411,6104,  is  fonned  by  boiling  isodibromsuccinic  acid,  or  by 
the  addition  of  HBr  to  acetylene  dicarboxylic  acid.     It  melts  at  179^. 

When  heated  alone,  or  upon  boiling  with  acetyl  chloride,  both  acids  yield  brom- 
maleic  anhydride.     Mono-iado-fumaric  Acid  mi\\&  at  182-184^  (B.  15,  2697). 

DicMormeMc   Acid^    C4C1,H,04,    results    when    hexachlor-p-diketo-R-hexene, 

CX)<^Q  =^^>C0,  and  perchloracetylacrylic  acid,  Ca,CO .  CO  =  CQ .  CO,H 

(p.  382) ,  are  decomposed  by  caustic  soda  (A.  267, 20 ;  B.  25, 2230).  On  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  it  passes  into  the  anhydride,  C,C1,(C0),0,  melting  at  I20<>.  PCI5  con- 
verts succinic  chloride  into  two  isomeric  dichlormaleU  chlorides  (B.  z8,  R.  184). 

CCl .  CO 
Its  imide^  ||  >NH,    is    obtained    when    sucdnimide    is    heated   in  a  cur- 

ca.co 

tent  of  chlorine.     It  melts  at  179^.    One  molecule  of  PG.  changes  the  imide  to 

CCl— CCl, 
dichlormaMn  imide-chloride^  \\  >NH,  melting  at   147-148^ ;  this  combines 

CCl— CO 

ca .  C  =  N .  Cfi^ 
with  aniline  to  dichlormalHn  intide-anil,  \\         >NH  ,  melting  at  151-152^. 

CCl .  CO 
Two  molecules  of  PCI,  convert  dichlormaleln-imide  into  pentachlorpyrrol,  C^ClpN, 
boiling  at  90.5^  (lo  mm.).     Dichlormalein'anil,  melting  at  203*^,  is  produced  wnen 
dichlormalidn  anil  chloride  is  boiled  with  gladal  acetic  acid  or  water. 


I 
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Dichhrmaldn  anii  chloride^  melting  at  123-124^,  boiling  at  179^  (li  mm.)  k 

CCl  =  CCl 
produced,  together  with  Utrachlor-v-phenyl  Pyrrol^    1       m^^  *  ^^5»  ™ching 

at  93^,  on  treating  succinanil  with  POg.  Bj  redaction  it  yields  J-anilido  botjric- 
lactam  (see  succinimide,  p.  448).  Alcohols  convert  it  into  dialkylic  esters :  dickhr- 
maleln-anil'dimethyl  ester ^  melting  at  iio°;  while  with  aniline  it  yields  dickkr- 
maleindianilt  melting  at  186-187^  (A.  295,  27) : 

CH,.CO  4PC15  CCI.CClj  ,oH         CH,— CH, 

I  >N.C.H,  >      II  >NC.H, ^l  >N.C,I^ 

CHj.CO  Ca.CO  V  CH,-CO 

Succinanil  Dichlormalefnanil       %,^  y-AniUdobotyric 

Chloride  >.  Lactam 

cci=cci  ▼  CCl .  c(ocH,),  ca .  C=NC,H4 

I         >N.c.H,  11      >N.q,rt,  II       >nc;h, 

ca=ca  ca .  co  ca .  co 

n-Phenyltetrachlorpyrrol  DichlormaletnanU  DicblormaldiidlamL 

Dimethyl  Ester 

Dibrom-malelc  Acid,  C^Br,(CO,H),,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  succinic  acid  with 
Br,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  mucobromic  acid  with  bromine  water,  silver  oxide  or  nitric 
acid.  It  is  very  readily  soluble,  melts  at  120^-125^,  and  readily  forms  the  ankydride, 
C^Br.(CO),0,  which  melts  at  115^  (B.  13,  736).  Chlorbrom-maieU  Acid^  see  B-ag, 
R.  186. 

Dibrom-futnaric  Acid^  melting  at  2x9-222**,  and  Di-iodo/umaru and,  decomposing 
at  192^,  are  the  additive  products  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  acetylene  dicarboxylic 
acid  (B.  12,  2213;  24,  4118). 

Acids,  CjH^O*  =:  C,H4(CO,H),. — Eight  dicarboxylic  acids,  having 
this  formula,  are  known.  There  are  four  unsaturated  acids  isomeric 
with  ethidene  malonic  acid  described  on  p.  457 :  (i)  Mesaconic  acid^ 
(2)  Citraconic  acid,  (3)  Itaconic  acid,  (4)  Glutaconic  acid,  and  three 
trimethylene  dicarboxylic  acids.  Mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  fumaric  to  maleic  acid.  They  show 
similar  conversions  of  one  into  the  other.  These,  however,  occur  less 
readily  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  acids  (B.  29,  R.  412).  The  in- 
troduction of  the  methyl  group  increases  the  tendency  of  citraconic 
acid  very  considerably  to  break  down  into  its  anhydride  and  water. 
This  takes  place  at  100^  under  diminished  pressure  (compare  chloral 
hydrate).  Mesaconic  acid  is  more  easily  changed  by  acetyl  chloride 
to  citraconic  anhydride  than  fumaric  acid  to  maleic  anhydride. 
Furthermore,  maleic  anhydride  combines  more  readily,  and  therefore 
more  rapidly,  with  water  than  citraconic  anhydride. 

(1)  Mesaconic  Acid,  Methyl  Fumaric  Acid,  Oxytetrinic  Acid,  C,H4(CO,H),,  is 
prepared  by  heating  citra-  and  itaconic  acid  with  a  little  water  to  200^  and  by  evapo- 
rating citraconic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  cone,  haloid  acids,  or  with  concentrated 
sodium  hydrate  (B.  269,  82;  B.  29,  412)  (Compare  a-  and  /9-methyl  malic  add  (p. 
492)  and  from  dibrommethyl  acetoacetic  acid  (p.  378).  Brommesaconic  AcidmiAtiwi 
220^  (B.  27,  1 85 1,  2130).     It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  and  melts  at  202^. 

(2)  Citraconic  Acid,  methyl  maleTc  acid,  melting  at  80^  and  easily  soluble  in  water, 
is  obtained  from  its  anhydride  by  heating  the  latter  with  water.     Citraconic  Anhy- 

CH, .  ceo 
dride,  i|      >0,  meldng  at  7^  and  boiling  at  213-214°,  is  also  fonned  by  heat- 

HCCO 
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ing  the  acid  and  mesaconic  acid,  or  on  treating  them  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  is 
obtained  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  the  distillate  resulting  from  citric  acid,  due, 
probably,  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  itaconic  anhydride  produced  at  first. 

When  boiled  with  a  return  condenser,  it  is  changed  in  part  to  xeronic  acid  or  di- 
ethylmaleic  anhydride,  p.  466.     BromcUraconic  Anhydride  melts  at  99°  (B.  27^ 

1855). 

Hydrogen  converts  citra-  and  mesaconic  acids  into  pyrotartaric  acid  (p.  444). 

Their  haloid  acid  and  halogen  addition  products  have  been  described  as  halogen  sub* 

stitution  products  of  pjrrotartaric  acid  (p.  451).    AUyUne^  CH,C=  CH,  results  in 

the  electrolysis  of  both  acids; 

CttraconanUic  Acid  mt\\A  at  153^  (A.  254,  135). 

Ciiraconanil  mt\\&  at  98^  (B.  23,  2979;  24,  314). 

CH,  =  C CO,H 

(3)  Itaconic  Acid^  methylene  succinic  acid,  1  ,  melting  at 

CHj —  COjH 

161^,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  anhydride  with  water,  or  when  citraconic  anhy- 
dride is  heated  with  3-4  parts  of  water  to  150°.  Hydrogen  causes  it  to  revert  to 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  when  electrolysed  yields  sym.  allylene  or  allene,  CH,  =• 
C  •=  CH,  (p.  99).  It  forms  pseudtntaconanilic  acid,  the  lactam  of  T'-anilidopyro- 
tartaric  acid  (p.  492)  (A.  254,  129),  when  It  is  boiled  with  aniline.  For  the  addition 
of  HBr  and  Br,  see  p.  451.  Ine  itaconic  esters  readily  polymerize  to  vitreous 
modifications ,  having  high  refractive  power  (B.  14,  2787 ;  A.  248,  203). 

CH.  ==C CO 

Itaconic  Anhydride^  1  >0,  melting  at  68^  and  boiling  at  139- 

CH|  —  CO 

140°  (30  mm.),  is  probably  the  first  decomposition  product  of  aconitic  acid,  resulting 
frpm  heating  citric  acid.  The  name  aconitic  acid  gives  rise  to  the  name  itaconic  acid 
by  syllable  exchange.  It  has  been  obtained  from  its  hydrate  (B.  13,  1539),  and  from 
the  silver  salt  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  (B.  13,  1844).  It  has  also  been  de- 
tected in  the  products  formed  in  the  distillation  of  citric  acid  (B.  13,  1542).  It 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  rhombic  prisms,  melts  at  68°,  and  distils  unaltered 
under  diminished  pressure,  but  at  ordinary  pressures  changes  to  citraconic  anhydride. 
It  combines  with  water  more  readily  than  the  latter.  Itaconanilic  Acid  melts  at 
I5i.5«>  (A.  254,  140). 

Homologues  of  Mesa-,  Citra-  and  Itaconic  Acids. 

Before  discussing  glutaconic  acid,  the  homologues  of  mesa-,  citra-,  and  itaconic 
acids  will  be  presented.  The  homologues  of  citraconic  acid  are  produced  when 
alkylic  paraconic  acids — the  condensation  products  resulting  from  aldehydes  and  suc- 
cinic acid,  or  oyrotartaric  acid  (p.  492) — are  heated  alone  (A.  255,  I ;  283,  47). 
The  monoalkylic  maleTc  acids  have  yielded  the  homologues  of  mesaconic  acid. 
However ,  the  dialkylic  maleU  acids  only  exist  as  anhydrides  in  the  free  state ,  but  can 
be  converted,  by  boiling  with  concentrated  caustic  soda,  into  the  corresponding  dialkylic 
fumaric  acids  (B.  29,  1 842V  The  conversion  of  certain  itaconic  acids  into  isomeric 
aticonic  cuids  with  caustic  alkali  is  Very  remarkable.  They  seem  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  has  been  observed  with  fumaric  and  maleic  acids.  The 
products  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  the  dibrom-derivatives  of  the  mono- 
alkylic acetoacetic  esters  have  been  recognized  as  alkyl  fumaric  acids ;  thus,  oxytetrinic 
acid  is  mesaconic  acid,  oxypentinic  acid  is  e(hyl  fumaric  acid,  etc.  (p.  379)-  Further- 
more, monoalkylic  fumaric  acids  have  been  obtained  from  monoalkylic  ethane  tricar- 
boxylic acids  by  the  elimination  of  halogen  hydride  and  CO,  after  the  halogens  have 
been  introduced  (B.  24,  2008). 

Mono-alkylic  Fumaric  and  Maletc  Acids  : 

M.  P.                                             M.  P.  B.  P. 

Ethyl  Fumaric  Acid,          194° ;  Ethyl  MaleTc  Acid,       100°  ;  Anhydride,  229^. 

n- Propyl  Fumaric  Acid,     174°  ;  n- Propyl  Maleic  Acid,   94° ;  <*          ^24^. 
laopropyl  Fumaric  Acid,    186**. 
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R'.  C .  CO 
Dialkylic  Maleic  Anhydrides :         ||         "^O. 

R/.  C .  00^ 


(I)  Dimethylmaldc  Anhydride^  Pyiocindioiiic  Anhydride,  melU  at  96^  and  bolb 
at  223^. 

(2^  MethyUthyhnaUU  Anhydride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  236-237^. 

(3)  DietMyimaldc  Anhydride,  Xeionic  Anhydride,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  243®. 

Compounds  i  and  2  were  obtained  by  heating  the  condensation  product  of  succinic 
(or  pyrotartaricj  add  and  pyroracemic  add  to  130-140^  with  acetic  anhydride  antfl 
the  evolution  ot  CO,  ceased  {K,  267,  204).  Xetonic  anhydride  results  when  dtra- 
conic  anhydride  is  heated  witn  a  return  cooler.  The  three  anhydrides  are  Tolatilc  in 
steam ;  they  do  not  c(»nbine  with  water.  Their  hydrates  cannot  exist.  They,  how- 
ever, form  salts  and  esters  (see  p.  456). 

Dimethyl  MaUU  Anhydride,  or  f^rrodnchooic  Anhydride,  is  obtained  by  oxidixing 
turpentine  oil  (together  with  terebic  add)  with  nitric  add ;  also  by  heating  dnchonic 
add: 

CH, .  CH(CO|H) .  CH  .CO,H  CH, .  C  C .  CH, 

<!x)-o in.        ^       ia_o-<io      +«^ 

Cincbonic  Add  Pyrocincboiilc  Anhydride. 

and  by  heating  a-dichlor-,  or  dibrom-propiooic  add  with  reduced  silver  (B.  x8,  826^ 
835).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  add  reaction  and  decomposes  alkaline  car- 
bonates. Its  solutions 'acquire  a  dark-red  color  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
It  is  reduced  to  2-dimethyl  sucdnic  adds  (p.  447),  and  with  chlorine  nnites  to 
dimethyl  dichlor-succinic  anhydride  (B.  26,  R.  190).  Pyrodnchooic  add,  boiled 
with  a  20  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate  solution,  yields  dimethyl  fitmaric  acid  or  mttkyl^ 
mesaeonie  acid,  melting  at  240^,  and  a-methyUtaconic  acid,  melting  at  150^  (B.  99^ 

1842). 

Monoalkylic  and  dialkylic  itaconic  adds  result  from  the  action  of  sodium  or 
sodium  ethylate  (A.  256,  Co)  upon  the  corresponding  paraconic  esters  (p.  492).  Thus, 
terebic  ester  or  y-dimemyi  paraconic  ester  with  sodium  or  sodium  ethylate  yields 
teraoonic  add  or  x-dimethylitaconic  add : 


CO,C,H. 
CH.^T^^~9^«  "^  *'"  ~  CH 


^^«>C-<!:H— CH,  +  Na  =  p5*>C  =  C— CO,C,H,  +  H 


to  *  in, .  CO,Na 

(ter  Sodlnai  Tcraconethyl  Ester. 


Terebic  Ester 

They  are  also  produced  when  the  mono-alkylic  dtraconic  adds  are  heated  to  140^- 

150^  with  water  (B.  25,  R.  ^61 ;  A.  256,  99). 

CH,.CH  =  C—  CO,H 
y-Methylitaconic  Acid,  Ethidene  Sucdnic  Add,  i  ,  melts  at 

CH, .  CO,H 

165-166^.    a-Methylitaconie  Add  melts  at  150^  (see  pyrodnchonic  acid).     Etkyi- 

itaconic  Acid  melts  at  164-165^.    n-Propylitaconic  Acid  melts  at  159®.     Isobtiiyika' 

conic  Acid  melts  at  160-165^. 

CO  H 
Teraoonic  Acid,  y-Dimethylitaconic  Add,  (CH,),C:C<^^^^I^,  is  pro- 
duced in  small  quantity  (together  with  pyroterebic  add)  (see  this)  in  the  custillaUon  of 
terebic  acid  and  by  the  condensation  of  sucdnic  ester  and  acetone  with  sodium  ethyl- 
ate (B.  27,  1 122).  It  melts  at  162°,  deoonjposing  at  the  same  time  into  water  and 
its  anhydride,  C^ H^O,.  The  latter  boils  near  275^.  Hydrobromic  add  or  heat  and 
sulphuric  acid  cause  it  to  change  to  isomeric  terebic  acid  (A.  226,  363). 
y-Methyl-ethyl-itaconic  AcidvonXXA  at  i65<*  (A.  282,  283). 

Dimethylitaconic  Acid,  melting  about  140^,  is  isomeric  with  teraconic  add^  to 
which  it  seems  to  sustain  the  same  relation  as  citraconic  add  to  mesacooic  add.    It 
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results  on  boiling  tereconic  acid  with  caustic  soda  (Fittig,  B.  26,  2082).  Methyl' 
ethylUaconic  Acidmf\\A  at  141^  (A.  18a,  283). 

The  following  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  adds  may  also  be  mentioned : 

01uUconicAcid,CH<^^j;|>'^^,   melting  at    132^  is  isomeric  with  ita,- 

citra,-  and  mesaconic  acids,  and  ethidene  malonic  acid ;  it  arises  in  the  saponification 
of  the  dicarboxyl  glutaconic  esters  with  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  aaa,  249).  It  has  also 
been  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  upon  coumalic  ester  (p.  496)  (A.  264, 
301).  Its  tine  salt  separates  from  boiling  solutions.  The  ethyl  ester ^  from  the  silver 
salt,  boils  at  237-238*^.  The  anhydride^  produced  by  heating  glutaconic  acid  and 
/}-oxyglutaric  acid  (Kekuld),  or  by  treating  glutaconic  acid  with  acetyl  chloride,  melts 
at  82-83^  (m.  p.  87^,  B.  27, 882).  The  imide  melts  at  183-184^  It  is  obtained  (i) 
from  glutaconamic  acid,  f  2)  from  glutaconamide,  and  (3)  from  oxyglutaramide  upon 
heating  with  sulphuric  acid  to  130-140°.  Sodium  and  methyl  iodide  convert  it  into 
glutaconmethyl  imide ;  nitrous  acid  produces  an  NO  derivative ;  distilled  over  zinc 
dust  it  forms  pyridine,  and  when  treated  with  PCI5,  pentachlorpyridine^  C^Cl^N  (see 
constitution  of  pyridine),  results. 

^•Chlorghttaccnic  Add  melts  at  195°;  it  is  formed  from  PCl^  and  acetone  dicar- 
boxylic acid  (see  this)  ;  compare  glutinu  acid  (p.  468).  Tetrachlorglutaconic  Acid 
melts  at  109-110°  (B.  25,  2697).  Homologues  0/  ghUaconic  acid,  see  B.  23,  3179; 
B.  a7,  R.  193. 

Hydromuconic  Acids. 

h  y  fi  a 

a/9- Acid :  CO,H  .  CH, .  CH, .  CH  =  CH .  CO,H,  m.  p.  169°— stable  form. 
/5y-Acid :  CO,H .  CH, .  CH  =  CH .  CH,  .  CO,H,  m.  p.  195°— unsUble  form. 

The  unstable  modification  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  dichlonnuconic  add, 
muoonic  acid  (see  below),  and  diacetylene  dicarboxylic  acid  (p.  468).  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water ;  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  malonic  acid. 
It  changes  to  the  stable  variety  on  boiling  with  sodium  hydrate,  and  this  permanga- 
nate oxidizes  to  sucdnic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  the  unstable  form,  after  its 
conversion  into  the  stable  variety,  into  adipic  add  (p.  454). 

CH, :  CH  .  CH, .  CH .  CO.H 

Allyl  Succinic  Acid,  1        ^^  „*   o'cl'*  **  94**-    I*  >*  formed 

CH, .  CO,H 

from  allyl  ethenyl  tricarboxylic  acid  by  the  elimination  of  CO,  (B.  z6,  333).    Allyl- 

methyl-  and  allylethyl  succinic  acids,  see  B.  25,  488. 

IsavaleraMutaHc    Acid,     (CH,), .  CH .  CH, .  CH :  C(CO,H)CH, .  CH, .  CO,H, 

fonned  together  with  di-isovaleral  glutaric  acid,  melts  at  75°. 


C.  DIOLEFINE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Diallylmalonic  Acid,  (CH,  =  CHCH,),C(CO,m„  melu  at  133°,  and  with 

CH, .  CH,  .  CH,  .  C .  CH, .  CH .  ,CH, 

hydrobromic  acid  yields  a  dilactone,   I  A  I       .       It 

6 CO  CO 6 

breaks  down  into  CO,  and  diallylacetic  acid  when  heated  (p.  289). 

CH  =  CH  .  CO,H 
Muconic  Acid,  1  ,  is  formed  when  alcoholic  potash  acts  upon 

CH  =  CH  .  CO,H 

the  dibromide  of  /^/-hydromuconic  acid.    It  melts  at  260^.    Dichlormuconic  Acid, 

CJAJ^^Xfi^,  results  when  PCI.  acts  upon  mucic  acid  (B.  24,  R.  629).     It  yields 

^/.hydromuconic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam  (B.  23,  R.  232). 
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(CH,), .  CH .  CH, .  CH  :  C .  CO,H 

Di-isovaleralglutaric  Acid,  cH,       ,  melts 

(CH,), .  CH .  CH, .  CH .  (!: .  CO,H 
at  22o^y  and  is  obtained  from  glutaric  acid  and  isovaleraldehyde  with 
acetic  anhydride,  sodium  ethylate  or  sodium  (A.  a8a,  357). 


D.  ACETYLENE.  AND  POLYACETYLENE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

C.C0,H  +  2H,0 
Acetylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  |||  ,  is  obuined  when  aqueoos 

C .  CO,H 
or  alcoholic  potash  is  allowed  to  act  upon  dibrom-  axkd  isodibrom-succinic  scid  (A. 
aya,  127).  It  effloresces  on  exposure.  The  anhydrous  acid  crystallizes  from  ether 
in  thick  plates,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  175^.  The  acid  unites  with  the 
haloid  acids  to  form  halogen  fumaric  acids.  With  bromine  and  iodine  it  jrieids 
dihalogen  fumaric  acids  (p.  463).  Its  esters  unite  with  bromine  and  form  ditnom- 
malelc  esters  and  dibromfumaric  esters  (B.  2$,  R.  855).  With  water  they  yield 
oxalacetic  ester  (B.  aa,  2929).  They  combine  with  phenylhydrazine  and  hydnmne, 
forming  the  same  pyrazolon  deriyatives  as  oxalacetic  ester  (B.  a6,  1 7 19)*  And 
with  diazobenzene-imide  they  form  phenyltriazole  dicarboxylic  ester  (B.  a6,  R. 
585).  Oxalacetic  ester  and  acetylene  dicarboxylic  ester  are  condensed  by  aloohoUc 
potash  to  aconitic  ester  (B.  a4,  127).  See  acetoxymaleic  anhydride  (p.  495).  The 
pnmBiy  po/assium  saU,  C4HKO4,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated  de- 
composes into  CO,  and  potassium  propiolate  (p.  287).  The  si/vtr  salt  breaks  down 
readily  into  CO,  and  silver  acetylide  (A.  aya,  139).  The  duthylesier,  boiling  at  145- 
148^  ?I5  mm.),  is  obtained  from  dibromsuccinic  ester  with  sodium  ethylate  (B.  ^ 
R.  706).     See  also  thiophene  tetracarboxylic  esters. 

C .  CO,H 
Qlutinic  Acid,  HI  ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  (B. 

C .  CH,CO,H 
ao,  147)  upon  chlorglntaconic  acid  (p.  467).    It  melts  at  145-146^  with  evoliitian 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

CSC .  CO.H 
Diacetylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,    1     ^  ^^    u  +  ^s^*  '^  niade  by  the  actioa 

C'-H^ .  CO,H 

of  potassium  ferricyanide  upon  the  copper  compound  of  propiolic  acid  (B.  18,  678, 
2269).  It  assumes  a  dark  red  color  on  exposure  to  light,  and  at  177°  explodes  with 
a  loud  report.  Sodium  amalg^am  reduces  it  to  hydromuconic  acid,  then  to  adipic 
acid  and  at  the  same  time  splits  it  up  into  propionic  add.  The  ethyl  ester  is  an  oil 
boiling  at  184^  (200  mm.).  Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  it  and  yield  pro- 
pargylic  ethyl  ether. 

CSC.C=C.CO,H     ' 
Tetra-acetylene  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  I  Caibon  dioxide 

CSC.C^.COjH 
escapes  on  digesting  the  acid  sodium  salt  of  diacetylene  dicarboxylic  acid  with  water, 
and  there  is  formed  the  sodium  salt  of  diacetylene  monocarboxylic  acid,  CH^^.- 
(^=CO,Na,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  free  condition.  When  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  acts  upon  the  copper  compound  of  this  acid,  tetra-acetylene  dicarboxylic 
acid  is  formed.  This  crystallizes  from  ether  in  beautiful  needles,  rapidly  darkening 
on  exposure  to  light  and  exploding  violently  when  heated.  Consult  B.  18,  2277,  for 
an  experiment  made  to  explain  the  explosibility  of  this  derivative. 
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V.    TRIHYDRIC    ALCOHOLS:      GLYCEROLS    AND 
THEIR  OXIDATION  PRODUCTS. 

The  trihydric  alcohols,  or  glycerols,  and  those  bodies  which  may  be 
regarded  as  oxidation  products  of  these,  attach  themselves  to  the 
dihydric  alcohols  (glycols)  and  their  oxidation  products. 

The  glycerols  are  obtained  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  three  hydroxy  1  groups  for  three  hydrogen  atoms,  linked  to 
different  carbon  atoms.  As  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  increases, 
the  number  of  theoretically  possible  classes  of  glycerols,  in  contrast  to 
the  glycols,  also  becomes  greater.  These  trihydric  bodies  are  called 
glycerols  after  their  most  important  representative.  The  number  of 
possible  classes  of  oxidation  products  also  grows  accordingly,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  trihydric  alcohols  that  number  is  now  19.  How- 
ever, this  chapter  of  organic  chemistry  has  been  more  irregularly 
developed  than  that  pertaining  to  the  dihydric  derivatives,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  glycerols  serve,  even  to  a  less  degree  than  the  glycols, 
as  starting-out  material  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  classes  belong- 
ing here,  some  of  which  are :  dioxymonocarboxylic  acids,  monoxy- 
dicarboxylic  acids,  diketone-mono-carboxylic  acids,  mono-ketone- 
dicarboxylic  acids,  tricarboxylic  acids. 

Oxydialdehydes,  oxydiketones,  trialdehydes,  aldehyde  diketones  and  triketones 
are  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  represented.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oxyaldehyde 
ketones,  ozyaldehydic  acids,  oxyketonic  adds,  aldehyde-carboxylic  acids,  and  aide- 
hyde-ketone-carboxylic  acids. 


I.  TRIHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Glycerol  stands  at  the  head  of  this  class,  although  it  is  not  a 
triprimary  alcohol,  but  rather  a  diprimary-secondary  alcohol.  The 
simplest  imaginable  triprimary  alcohol  would  have  the  formula 
CH(CH,OH)„  and  could  be  referred  to  trimethylmethane,  CH(CH,)„ 
whereas  glycerol  is  derived  from  propane,  and  considering  the  struc- 
ture of  the  carbon  nucleus,  it  is  the  simplest  trihydric  alcohol. 

Although  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  develop  all  the  possible  kinds  of  trihydric 
alcohols  and  their  oxidation  products,  as  was  done  with  the  glycols,  yet  the  oxidation 
products  theoretically  possible  from  glycerol  will  be  deduced.  By  enlarging  this 
scheme  we  really  construct  a  comparative  review  of  the  oxygen  compounds,  (K>tainable 
from  methane,  ethane,  and  propane. 

It  is  also  possible  to  tabulate  the  formulas  of  the  oxygen  derivatives  of  a  hydro- 
carbon in  such  manner  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  regarded  as  replaced,  step  by 
step,  by  hydroxyl  groups,  and  yrt  may  indicate  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  attached 
to  one  carbon  atom,  which  have  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl  groups.* 

*  This  idea  originated  with  A.  v.  Baeyer.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  facili- 
tates the  deduction  of  the  possible  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  higher  hydrocarbons,  and 
determines  the  degree  of  oxidation,  etc. 
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Thus,  in  compounds  containing  more  than  one  hydroxy!  attached  to  the  same 
carbon  atom,  numbers  are  employed  to  express  the  formulas  of  ortho  derivatives, 
usually  only  stable  in  the  form  of  ethers.  When  a  carbon  atom,  of  a  hydrocaibon,  b 
joined  to  hydrogen,  and  no  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  this  is 
pressed  by  a  zero  : 


o 


I 
I 

.OH 

c<g 

^H 


Methane  =  CH^ :  o 
II 

2 

.OH 
^/OH 

^H 


III 

3 
.OH 

^^OH 

^50H 

^H 


IV 

4 
.OH 

^<OH 
N)H 


£iAane  =  CH, .  CH, :  oo 


oo 
CH, 

in. 


I 

lO 


CHjOH 
CH, 


n  III 

20  30 

II  21 

CH(OH),  C(OH), 

CH,  CH, 

CHj.OH  CH(OH), 

CHj.OH  CHjOH 


IV 
22 

31 
CH(OH), 

CH(OH), 
C(OH), 

CHjOH 


V 
32 

C(OH), 
CH(OH), 


VI 

33 


C(OH), 
C(OH), 


Propane  -. 

I              II  III 

000           100          200  300 

010           020  *2IO 

no  *20I 

Id  120 

III 


CH,.CH,.CHg:ooo 


IV 
310 
301 
220 
♦202 
211 
121 


V 
320 

*302 

3" 
♦221 

♦212 


VI 

303 

321 

*3I2 

«222 


VII 

#322 

313 


The  following  formulas  correspond  to  these  groups  of  numbers : 


I: 


II: 


III: 


000 

100 

.  010 

200 
020 
no 

lOI 

300 

*2IO 

*20I 

120 

III 


CH« .  CH| .  CHg 
CH,OH .  CH, .  CH, 
CH, .  CHOH  .  CH, 

CH(OH),.CH,.CH, 
CH,C(OH)-CH, 
CH,(OH)CH .  OH .  CH, 
CHjOH .  CH, .  CHjOH 

C(OH),.CH,.CH, 
CH(OH),.CH(OH)CH, 
CH(OH),CH, .  CHjOH 
CH,OH.C(OH),CH3 
CHjOH  .  CHOH  .  CHjOH 


IV: 


310  C(OH),.CHOH.CH, 

301  C  OH),  .  CH, .  CH,OH 

220  CH(OH),.C(OH),.CH, 

»202  CH(OH), .  CH, .  CH(OH), 

211  CH(OH), .  CH .  OH .  CH, .  OH 

121  CH,OH .  C(OH), .  CH,OH 


VIII 
323 


Propane 

n- Propyl  Alcohol 

Isopropyl  Alcohol 

Propionic  Aldehyde 
Acetone 

Propylene  Glycol 
Trimethylene  Glycol 

Ph>pionic  Add 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Oxyacetone,  Ketol 
Glycerol 

Lactic  Acid 
Hydracrylic  Acid 
Pyroracemic  Aldehyde 
Unknown 
Glycerose 
Dioxyacetone 


*  Unknown. 
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Vi    3ao  C(OH), .  C(OH), .  CH, 

»3oa  C(OH), .  CH, .  CH(OH), 

31 1  C(OH), .  CHOH :  CH,OH 

♦221  CH(OH),.C(OH),.CH,.OH 

»2I2  CH(OH), .  CH(OH)  .  CH(OH), 

VI:    303  C(OH), .  CH, .  C(OH), 

321  C(OH),.C{OH),.CH,OH 

•312  C(OH), .  CHOH .  CH(OH), 

*222  CH(OH), .  C(OH), .  CH(OH), 

VII I    322    C(OH), .  C(OH), .  CH(OH), 
313    C(OH), .  CH(OH) .  C(OH), 

VIII:    323    C(OH),.  C(OH), .  C(OH), 

There  tare  29  ixuftginable  hjdroxyl  sabstitation  prodncts  of  propane,  and  eleven 
of  these  should  be  regarded  as  oxidation  products  of  glycerol,  which  will  again  be 
arranged  together  under  their  usual  formulas — ^that  is,  their  ortho-  formulas  minus 
water: 


Pyroracemic  Acid 
Unknown 
Glyceric  Acid 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Malonic  Acid 
Ozypyroracemic  Add 
Unicnown 
Unknown 

Unknown 
Tartronic  Acid 

Mesozalic  Acid 


CHjOH 


CHO 


H.OH 


H,OH 

(III) 
Glycerol 

CHO 


i. 


HOH 


HOH 


:h,oh 

(an) 
GlyceroM 

CO,H 

inoH 


CO,H 
CHOH 


CH,OH 


CHO 


:h,oh       ch,  .  OH 

(3x1)  (121) 

Glyceric  Acid     Dioxyacetone 


HO 

(aia) 
Unknown 


i 


HO 

(312) 
ik 


CO,H 
CHOH 

(!;o,H 


CHO 

ho 

iHO 
(»a) 
Unknown    Tartronic  Acid     Unknown 


io 

CH, .  OH 

(aai) 
Unknown 

CO,H 


(313) 


ili 


Un 


HO 

(3M) 
known 


CO,H 

ho 

in, .  OH 
{321) 

Ox^yro- 
racemic  Acid. 

CO,H 

<J(OH), 
CO,H 

Mesoxalic 
Acid. 


Glyceric  acid,  tartronic  acid,  and  mesoxalic  acid  are  the  only  accurately  known  rep- 
resentatives of  these  eleven  oxidation  products  of  glycerol.  The  glyceroses  and 
dioxyacetone  have  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state.  Crude  glycerose  is  a  mixture 
of  these  two  snbstsnces.     Oxypyroracemic  acid  has  received  very  little  study. 

Three  hydrogen  atoms  in  glycerol  can  be  replaced  by  alcohol  or 
acid  radicals ;  the  products  are  ethers  and  esters : 


fOI 

CgHj  \  01 

10. 


OH 
OH 


Acetin 


C,H,0 


roH 
c;h..^o.c,h,o 

l0.C,H,0 
DIacetin 


c;h, 


fO. 

lo. 


O.C,H,0 

'   C,H,0 

C,H,0 

Triacetln. 


The  haloid  esters  are  the  halohydrins : 


C,H,(OH),a 

Monochlorhydrin 


C,H,(0H)C1, 
Dichlorhydrin 


C,H,CL 
Trlchlortiydrin. 

Farmatian, — The  trihydric  alcohols  are  obtained  (i)  by  heating  the 
bromides  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  with  water ;  or — 

(2)  Upon  oxidizing  the  unsaturated  alcohols  with  potassium  per- 
manganate (B.  a8,  R.  927). 

Glycerol  [Propantriol],  CH, .  OH .  CH .  OH .  CH,OH,  is  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar;  hence 
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is  contained  in  wine«  It  is  prepared  exclusively  from  the  fats  and  oils, 
which  are  glycerol  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  (p.-  1 22).  When  the  fats 
are  saponified  by  bases  or  sulphuric  acid,  they  decompose,  like  all 
esters,  into  fatty  acids  and  the  alcohol — ^glycerol. 

Glycerol  is  also  formed  from  synthetic  glycerol  trichloride  by  beat< 
ing  it  with  water  to  170^1  and  from  allyl  alcohol  when  it  is  oxidized 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

Historical. — Scbeele  discovered  glycerol  in  1779,  ^l>en  he  saponified  olive  oil  with 
litharge,  in  making  lead  plaster.  Chevreul,  who  recognized  ester-like  derivatives  of 
glycerol  in  the  fats  and  fatty  oils,  introduced  the  name  glycerol,  and  in  1813  pointed 
to  similarities  between  it  and  alcohol.  The  composition  of  glycerol  was  established 
in  1836,  by  Pelouze.  Berthelot  and  Lucca  (1853),  and  later  Wfirtz  (1855),  explained 
its  constitution,  and  proved  that  it  was  the  simplest  trihydric  alcohol,  the  synthesis  of 
which  P'riedel  and  Silva  (1872)  effected  from  acetic  acid: 

CH, 


«!: 


(3) 

HOH 


H,OH 


(i)  Acetone,  is  obtained  from  calcium  acetate.  (2)  Acetone  by  reduction  passes 
into  isopropyl  alcohol.  (3)  Propylene  results  when  anhydrous  zinc  chloride  with- 
draws water  from  isopropyl  alcohol.  (4)  Chlorine  and  propylene  yield  propylene 
chloride.  (5)  Propylene  chloride  and  iodine  chloride  unite  to  form  propenyl  trichlo- 
ride or  allyl  trichloride,  the  trichlorhydrin  of  glycerol.  (6)  Glycerol  is  produced 
when  trichlorhydrin  is  heated  with  much  water  to  160°  (B.  6,  969).  Metallic  iron 
and  bromine  convert  propylene  bromide  into  tribromhydrin,  which  silver  acetate 
changes  to  triacetin.     Bases  saponify  the  latter  and  glycerol  results  (B.  24,  4246). 

Preparation. — At  present  glycerol  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  stearic  acid ;  the  fats  are  saponified  by  means  of  superheated  steam,  convert- 
ing them  directly  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acids.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  product 
the  glycerol  is  again  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 

Properties, — Anhydrous  glycerol  is  a  thick,  colorless  syrup,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1.265  at  15°.  Below  o**  it  solidifies  to  a  white,  crystal- 
line miass,  which  melts  at  +17°.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  it  boils  at  290®  (cor.)  without  decomposition ;  under  12  mm. 
at  170°.  With  superheated  steam  it  distils  entirely  unaltered.  It  has 
a  pure,  sweet  taste,  hence  the  name  glycerol.  It  absorbs  water  very 
energetically  when  exposed  and  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water 
and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  the  alkalies,  alka- 
line earths  and  many  metallic  oxides,  forming  with  them,  in  all  prob- 
ability, metallic  compounds  similar  to  the  alcoholates  (p.  124). 

Transformations. — (i)  When  glycerol  is  distilled  with  dehydrating 
substances,  like  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  decom- 
poses into  water  and  acrolein  (p.  208).  It  sustains  a  similar  and  par- 
tial decomposition  when  it  is  distilled  alone.  (2)  When  fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  evolves  hydrogen,  and  yields  acetic  and  formic  acids. 
(3)  Platinum  black,  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  oxidizes  it  to  glyceric  and 
tartronic  acids,  while  niter  and  bismuth  nitrate  change  it  to  mesoxalic 
acid  (B.  27,  R.  666).  Under  energetic  oxidation  the  products  are 
oxalic  acid,  glycollic  acid,  glyoxylic  and  other  acids,     (4)  Moderated 
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oxidation  (with  nitric  acid  or  bromine)  produces  gfycerose^  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  glyceraldehyde  and  dioxyacetone,  CO(CH, .  OH),. 
This  unites  with  CNH  and  forms  trioxybutyric  acid  (B.  22,  106;  23, 

387)  : 

CHO  CH,OH  CHjOH  CO,H  CO,H         CO,H 

CHOH       CO   -< CH.OH m!:h.oh w:h.oh  (!:(0H), 

cHj.oH    cHjOH         (!;h,.oh  (!;h,oh  iOjH       CO,H 

Glyceral*        Dloxy-  Glycerol  Glyceric  Tartronic     Mesozaltc 

dehyde        acetone  Acid  Acid  Acid. 

Glycerose 

(5)  Phosphorus  iodide  or  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  allyl  iodide, 
isopropyl  iodide,  and  propylene  (p.  113).  (6)  In  th^  presence  of 
yeast  at  20-30^  it  ferments,  forming  propionic  acid.  By  schizomy* 
cetes  fermentation^  induced  by  Butyl  bacillus  (B.  30,  451),  normal 
butyl  alcohol  (p.  125)  and  trimethylene  glycol  result  (p.  295). 

(7)  When  glycerol  is  distilled  with  ammoaiam  chloride,  ammonium  phosphates 
and  other  ammonium  salts,  /3-picoline,  as  well  as  a.s-dimethyl  pyrazine,  results.  Undel 
certain  conditions  it  is  only  the  latter  which  is  produced  (B.  a6,  R.  585  ;  24,  4105  ;. 
27,  R.  436,  812). 

Uses., — Glycerol  is  applied  as  such  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
lubricant  in  watches.  Duplicating  plates  and  hectographs  consist 
of  mixtures  of  gelatine  and  glycerol. 

The  bulk  of  glycerol  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  ''  nitrogly- 
cerine" (p.  474). 

Glycerol Homohmus,^\,2.l-Btityl glycerol,  CH,.  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH,OH, 
boiling  at  172-175^(27  mm.),  is  prepared  from  crotonylalcohol  dibromide  (p.  131). 

\i,2.ZPentantriol\,  C,Hj  .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH,.  OH,  boils  at  I92«>  (63 
mm. ) ;  \2.%.^-Pentantriol\  CH, .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH,.  boils  at  i8o<» 
(27  mm.);  &- Ethyl  glycerol,  CH, .  CH,C(OH)(CH,OH ),  ,boils  at  186-189°  (68  mm.). 
These  and  other  glycerols  result  upon  oxidizing  unsaturated  alcohols  with  potassium 
permanganate  (B.  27,  R.  165;  a8,  R.  927).  Penta-glycerol,  CH,C(CH,  .OH),, 
melts  at  199**.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  upon  propyl  aldehyde  and  form- 
aldehyde (A.  276,  76). 

\\.^,l'Hexantrior\,  CH,  .  CH(OH)  .  CH(OH)  .  CH,  .  CH,  .  CH,OH,  boiling 
at  181°  (10  mm.),  and  some  other  isomerides  and  higher  homologues  have  been  ol^ 
tained  from  the  addition  products  of  bromine  and  hypochlorous  acid  with  the  corre- 
sponding unsaturated  alcohols. 

A.  OLYCBROi^  B8TBR8  OP  INORGANIC  ACIDS. 

(«)  Glycerol  Haloid  Esters. — ^These  are  called  halohydrins  (p.  471).  There  ars 
two  possible  isomeric  mono-  and  di-halohydrins.  They  are  distinguished  as  a-halo- 
hydrins  and  /3-halohydrins : 

CH,.a  CH,.OH  CHjCl  CH,OH 

CH.OH  CH.Cl  CH.OH  CHCl 

CHj.OH  CH.OH  CH,a 


CH.OH  CH,a  CH, .  Gl 

^Chlornydrin  a^Dichlorbydrin      ^Dichlorhydr 


•<:hlorhydrin  ^Chlorhydrin  a^Dichlorbydrin      ^Dichlorhydriik 
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The  monohalohydrins  may  also  be  regarded  as  halogen  snbstitutioo  products  of 
propylene  and  trimethylene  glycol,  while  the  dihalohydrias  are  probably  the  dihalogea 
substitution  products  of  propyl  and  isopropyl  alcohol  (p.  125). 

a-Mononahhydrins  are  formed  when  the  haloid  acids  act  upon  glycerol,  and  by 
the  interaction  of  water  and  epihalohydrins.  a-Chlorhydrin^  CH,OH  .  CH  .  OH .  • 
CH,C1,  boils  at  139^  (18  mm.).  a-Bromhydrin  boils  at  180^  (10  mm.).  ^CkUfr- 
kydrin,  CH,OH .  CHCl .  CH,OH,  boils  at  1460  (z8  mm.).  It  is  obtained  from  alljl 
alcohol  and  ClOH. 

a'Dihaiohydrins  are  produced  when  the  haloid  acids  (A.  ao8,  349)  act  upoo 
glycerol,  and  upon  the  epihalohydrins  (p.  477)  (B.  zo,  557).  Potassium  iodide 
changes  the  chlorine  derivative  into  the  iodine  compound  (pp.  124,  126). 

a-Dichiorhydrin,  CH,C1.  CH .  OH .  CH,C1,  is  a  liquid,  with  ethereal  odor,  of  sp. 
gr.  1.367  at  19^,  and  lK>ils  at  174^.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  becomes  isopropyl 
iodide;  sodium  amalgam  produces  isopropyl  alcohol.  When  sodium  acts  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  a-dichlorhydrin,  we  do  not  get  trimethylene  alcohol,  but  allyl 
alcohol  as  a  result  of  molecular  transposition  (B.  az,  Z289).  Chromic  add  oxidizes 
it  to  /9-dichloracetone  (p.  2z6)  and  chloracetic  acid:  Caustic  potash  converts  it  into 
epichlorhydrin  (p.  477). 

a-Dibronihydrin^  CH,Br .  CH(OH) .  CH,Br,  is  an  ethereal-smelling  liquid,  which 
boils  at  2Z9^ ;'  its  sp.  gr.  at  z8^  is  2.zz. 

a-Di-iodhydrin  is  a  thick  oil  of  specific  gravity  2.4,  and  solidifies  at — 15®. 

The  P'dihaiohydrins  result  from  Uie  addition  of  halogens  to  allyl  alcohol. 

^-Dichlorhydrin  boils  at  l82-z83^ ;  its  sp.  gr.  =  Z.379  at  o^  Sodium  cooTCfts 
it  into  allyl  alcohol.  Hydriodic  acid  changes  it  to  isopropyl  iodide.  Fuming  nitzk 
acid  oxidizes  it  to  aj3-dichlorpropionic  acid.- 

Both  dichlorhydrins  are  cnanged  to  epichlorhydrin  by  the  alkalies. 

fi'Dibromhydrin  boils  at  212-214^. 

Trihalohydrins  form  when  halogens  are  added  to  the  allyl  halides;  also  in 
the  action  of  phosphorus  haloids  upon  the  dihalohydrins,  and  when  iodine  chloride 
acts  upon  propylene  chloride,  and  bromine  and  iron  upon  propylene  bromide  and  tri- 
methylene  bromide  (B.  24,  4246). 

Trickhrhydrin^  Glyceryl  Chloride,  Z.2.3-trichlorpropane,  CH,C1 .  CHCl .  CH,a, 
boils  at  Z58<». 

Tribromhydrin  fuses  at  z6®,  and  boils  at  220^.  Silver  acetate  converts  it  into 
glycerol  triacetyl  ester.     When  this  is  saponified  it  yields  glycerol  (p.  472). 

(^)  Glycerol  Esters  of  the  Mineral  Acids  Containing 
Oxygen. — The  neutral  nitric  acid  ester — nitroglycerine  (discovered 
by  Sobrero  in  1847)— is  ^^  vdsxX  important  member  of  this  class. 

Nitroglycerine,  glycerol  nitrate,  CH,(ONO,) .  CH.  ONO,) .  CH,(ONO,),  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  upon  glycerol.  The 
latter  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  long  as  it  dissolves;  the  solution  is  then  poured 
into  water,  and  the  separated,  heavy  oil  (nitroglycerine)  is  washed  with  water  and 
dried  by  means  of  calcium  chloride. 

Nitroglycerine  is  a  colorless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  z.6,  and  becomes  crystalline  at  — 20^. 
It  volatilizes  very  energetically  at  160*^  (15  mm.  pressure)  (B.  29,  R.  41).  It  has  a 
sweet  taste,  and  is  poisonous  when  taken  inwaitlly.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  wood  spirit  and  ether. 
Heated  quickly,  or  u{X)n  percussion,  it  explodes  very  violently  (Nobel's  explosive  oil) ; 
mixed  with  kieselguhr  it  forms  dynamite^  and  with  nitrocellulose,  smokeless  powder. 

Alkalies  convert  nitroglycerine  into  glycerol  and  nitric  acid  ;  ammonium  sulphide 
also  regenerates  glycerol.  Both  reactions  prove  that  nitrogIy,g(OAA  is  not  a  nitro: 
compound,  but  a  nitric  acid  ester. 
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Glycerol' NUrite^  C,Hj(0  .  NO),,  is  fonned  by  the  ocUoq  of  N^O,  upon  glycerol. 
It  is  isomeric  with  Triniiropropane  (B.  z6,  1697). 

Glycerol' Sulphuric     Acid,     C|Hg<  x    cq  ij>  '^  formed  by  mixing  x  part  gly- 
cerol with  I  part  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Glycerol' Phosphoric      Acid,      ^^6*Co    tik  u  >  occurs  combined  with  the  fatty 

adds  and  choline  as  lecithin  (see  this)  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  the  brain,  in  the  bile, 
and  in  the  nervous  tissue.  It  is  produced  on  mixing  glycerol  with  metaphosphoric 
acid.  The  free  acid  is  a  stiflF  syrup,  which  decomposes  into  glycerol  and  phosphoric 
acid  when  it  is  heated  with  water.  It  yields  easily  soluble  salts  with  two  equivalents 
of  metal.  The  calcium  salt  is  more  insoluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  ^ater ;  on  boiling 
its  solution,  it  is  deposited  in  glistening  leaflets. 

Glycerol  mercaptans  are  produced  when  chlorhydrins  are  heated  with  alcoholic 
solutions  of  potassium  sulphydrate. 


B.  OLYCBROL  PATTY  ACID  B8TBR8,  QLYCBRIDB8. 

(a)  Ponnic  Acid  Esters,  Monoformin,  CH5(OH),OCHO,  is  volatile  under 
diminished  pressure.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  formed  on  headng  oxalic  acid  and 
glycerol.  When  it  is  heated  alone  it  breaks  down  into  allyl  alcohol  (p.  130),  water,  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Diformin  b  most  certainly  produced  under  these  conditions.  Mono- 
formin also  results  from  the  action  of  a-monochlorhydrin  upon  sodium  formate. 
Diformin,  C,H.(OH) .  (O .  CHO)„  boils  at  163-1660  (20-30  mm). 

(b)  Acetic  Ksters,  or  Acetins,  result  when  glycerol  and  acetic  acid  are  heated 
together:  Monacetin  at  loo^  \  at20o<^:  Diacetin,  aH.(0.  COCH.),(OH),  boil- 
ing at  259-260^  (B.  34,  3466);  at  250^:  Triacetin,  €,114(0 .  COCH,),,  boiling  at 
25 8^,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  seed  of  Evonymus  europaus,  and  has  also 
been  obtained  from  tribromhydrin  (p.  476). 


(c)  Tributyrin,  CjH-fOQHjO),,  occurs  in  cow's  butter  (p.  247). 
[if )  Qlycerides  of  Higher  Patty  Ac[ ' 

and  tallows.     They  can  be  artificially  ob- 


{a)  Qlycerides  of  Higher  Patty  Acids 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  fatty  oils,  fats,  an< 


occur,  as  already  represented  (p.  249), 


tained  by  heating  glycerol  with  the  acids.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  difficulty, 
but  readily  in  ether.  The  fats  are  saponified  when  boiled  with  alkalies  or  lead  oxide. 
The  most  important  glycerides  are : 

Trimyristin,  or  Myristin,  C,H((0 .  C.4H,,0)g,  Glycerol  Myristic  Ester,  occurs  in 
spermaceti,  in  muscat  butter,  and  chiefly  m  oil  nuts  (from  MyrisHca  sutinamemisS, 
from  which  it  is  most  readily  obtained  (B.  z8,  201 1).  It  crystallizes  from  ether  m 
glistening  needles,  melting  at  55^.  It  yields  myristic  acid  (p.  250)  when  saponi- 
fied. 

Tripalmitin,  ZM^O .  C,,H„0),,  is  found  in  most  fats,  especially  in  palm  oil, 
from  which  it  can  oe  obtained  by  strong  pressing. 

Tristearin,  C|H5(0 .  C,.H,50)„  occurs  mainly  in  solid  fats  (tallows).  It  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  glycerol  and  stearic  acid  to  280-300^.  It  crystallizes  from  ether 
in  shining  leaflets,  and  melts  at  71.5 o.  Its  melting  point  is  also  lowered  by  repeated 
fusion. 

Triolein,  or  Oleln,  C,H4(0 .  C,gH„0),,  is  found  in  oils,  like  olive  oil.  It  solid- 
ifies at  — 6^.  It  is  oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
the  isomeric  elaldin,  which  melts  at  36°  (p.  286). 

Lecithins  are  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  organism  and  occur  especially  in  the 
brain,  in  the  nerves,  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  yellow  of  egg,  from  which  stearin- 
palmitic  lecithin  is  most  easily  prepared.  Lecithin  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  plants  (6. 
29,  2761).  It  is  a  wax-like  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  fine  needles.  It  swells  up  in  water  and  forms  an  opalescent  solution,  from  which 
it  is  repredpitated  by  various  salts.  It  unites  with  bases  and  acids  to  salts,  forming 
a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  (C|,HQ^NPOg.  HCI), .  PtCl^,  with  platinic  chloride. 
Lecithin  decomposes  into  choline,  glycerol-phosphoric  acid  (see  above),  stearic  acid,  and 
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palmitic  acid,  when  it  is  boiled  with  adds  or  baiyta  water.  Therefore  we  assmne  k 
to  be  an  ethereal  compound  of  choline  with  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  oombiiied  as 
glyceride  with  stearic  and  palmitic  acids : 

*^"'^:S(S?).O.C®\'}  NOH=ledfldn. 

The  diatearin  and  dioleo-  compounds  are  also  known.     Proiagon^  a  substasoe  ob- 
tained from  the  brain,  appears  to  oe  closelj  related  to  the  Ucitkins. 

Glycerol  Ethers  :  i.  Alkyl  Ethers. 

Mixed  ethers  of  glycerol  with  alcohol  radicals  are  obtained  by  heating  the  mooo* 
and  dichlorfaydrins  with  sodinm  alcoholates : 

^"^{c^  +  *C,H,.ONa=C,H.{g^c,H,),  +  *NaCL 

'    Monoethylin,  C,H^  |  ^^^  >  »  soluble  in  water,  and  boiU  at  2yP.      Di- 

f  OH 
ethylin,  C^H^  <  /q   qjlx  \  >  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  has  an  odor  rescm. 

bling  that  of  peppermint,  and  boils  at  191^.  When  its  sodium  compound  is  treated 
with  ethyl  iodide  we  obtain  Triethylin^  Cfi^Jfi .  C^H^),,  insoluble  in  water  and 
boiling  at  iSs**. 

Allylin,  C^H^  1 5  ^\t  i  monoallyl  ether,^  is  produced  by  heating  glycerol  with 

oxalic  acid  (B.  14,  1946,  2270),  and  is  present  in  the  residue  from  the  preparatioD  of 
allyl  alcohol  (p.  130).  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  225-240<^.  Disllylin,  HO.* 
C^H^(OC,H^),,  boiling  at  225-227^,  is  produced  when  sodium  allylate  acts  upoa 
epichlorhydnn  (B.  as,  R.  506). 

2.  Cyclic  Ethers. 

CH,.O.CH, 

Glycerol  Ether,  CH .  O  .  CH  ,  boiling  at  i69-i72*>,  occurs  together  with  allylin. 

CH, .  O .  CH, 
Glycerol  deriTatives,  resembling  the  acetals,  are  produced  when  formaldehyde, 
benzaldehyde,  or  acetone  acts  upon  glycerol  in  the  presence  of  hydrodiloric  add. 

Formal  glycerol,  CH,<^  *  ^  cH,OH'  ""'  ^"'"^ '  Ch1>^"  *  ^"'  ^^^  **  *93* 

(A.  289,  29).       Bensal  glycerol  melts  at  66*>  (B.  27,  1536).      Acetone  Glycerol^ 

O .  CH.  r\   r'w 

{CH,),C<^  ^^  ^^^^^  or  (CH,),C<g ;  ^5;>CH .  OH,  boils  at  830  (ii  mm.) 

(B.  28,  1169). 

CH   CH  OH 
Glycide  Compounds  :  Glycide,  Epthydrin  Alcohol,  ^^f^H         "       '  boilii^ 

at  i62<',  sp.  gr.  1. 165  (o<»),  is  isomeric  with  acetyl  carbinol.  This  body  manifests 
the  properties  both  of  ethylene  oxide  and  of  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  from  its 
acetate  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  or  barium  hydrate.  Glycide  and  its  acetate 
reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Glycerol  also  forms  polyglycerols.    Thus  glycerol  yields  Diglycerol,  (HO),.  C^- 
HjOC,Hj(OH),,  when  it  is  treated  with  chlorhydrin  or  aqueous  hydrodiloric  add 

« 1300.  The  polymeride  of  gl^ade.  DigfycuU,  ^^  ^^  JJJ'_^ "  ^«  ^««0«  ^^ 
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results  from  the  action  of  sodium  acetate  upon  eptchlorhydrin  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  subsequent  saponification  of  diglycide  acetate  with  caustic  soda. 

CH.CHXl 
Bpichlorhydrin,  0<  i  ,  is  isomeric  with  monochloracetone,  and  con- 

stitutes the  starting-oat  material  for  the  preparation  of  the  glycide  compounds.  It  is 
obtained  from  both  dichlorhydrins  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  (analo- 
gous to  the  formation  of  ethylene  oxide  from  glycolchlorhydrin  (p.  298) : 

CHjCl                                CH,v  CH,OH 

CH.OH =55! ^CH^    <       "^^ CHCl 

cH,a  CH,a  cH,a 

•-Dichlorhydrin  Epichlorhydrin  ^-Dichlorbydrin. 

It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  117^.  Its  sp.  gravity  at 
o^  is  1. 203.  Its  odor  resembles  that  of  chloroform,  and  its  taste  is  sweetish  and  burn- 
ing. It  forms  a  dichlorhydrin  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  PCl^  converts,  it 
into  trichlorhydrin.  .  Continued  heating  with  water  to  180**  changes  it  to  a-mono- 
chlorhydrin.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  (o  j9-chlorlactic  acid.  Metidlic 
sodium  converts  it  into  sodium  allylate,  CH,  =  CH  .  CH,ONa. 

Like  ethylene  oxide,  epichlorhydrin  combines  with  CNH  to  the  oxy cyanide, 

Bpibromhydrin,  C,H(06r,  from  the  dibromhydrins,  boils  at  130-140^. 

Bpi-iodohydrin,  from  epichlorhydrin  and  potassium  iodide,  boils  at  160^. 

Epiethylin,  Ethyl  Olycide  Ether,  CsH^O  O.  CH^,  boiling  at  I2^I30<*,  and 
amyl  glycide  ether,  C^H^O.  O.  QH„,  boiling  at  188^,  are  produced  on  distilling 
the  ethers  corresponding  to  epichlorhydrin  with  caustic  potash. 

Acetic  Olycide  Ester,  C^H^O .  O .  C,H,0,  is  produced  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 
with  anhydrous  potassium  acetate.     It  boils  at  168-169®. 

Nitrogen-containing  Derivatives  of  Glycerols:  Nitroisobutyl  Glycol, 
CH| .  C(NO,) .  (CH,OH)„  melting  at  140**,  is  formed  from  nitroethane  and  formal- 
dehyde (B.  28,  R.  774). 

Triamino-propane,  CH,NH, .  CH .  NH. .  CH,NH„  can  be  distilled  without 
decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  It  is  formed  from  the  triazide  of  tricarballylic 
acid  (compare  p.  312).     It  is  a  syrupy  liquid. 


3.  DIOXYALDEHYDBS. 

Glyceryl  Aldehyde,  [Propandiolal],  CH,OH .  CHOH .  CHO,  and  Glycerol 
Ketone,  [P^opandiolon],  CH,OH  .  CO .  CH,OH,  are  not  known  in  a  pure  state.  A 
mixture  of  them,  CMMtd^fyr-'trose,  is  formed  when  glycerol  is  oxidized  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  or  bromine.  Caustic  soda  condenses  it  to  inatiive  acrost^  a  compound 
related  to  grape  sugar. 

Nitromalonic  Aldehyde,  NO,CH(CHO)„  results  from  the  action  of  alkaline 
nitrites  upon  mucobromic  acid.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkali  metals  and  condenses 
to  sym.  trinitrobenzene,  and  with  acetone  to  p-nitrophenol  (B.  28,  2597). 

Chloral-aldol,  CQ, .  CH(OH) .  CH(CHO) .  CHOH .  CH,,  and  Butylchloral- 
aldol,  CH,  CHCl .  CCl, .  CH(OH) .  CH(CHO) .  CHOH  .  CH„  are  thick  oils.  They 
result  from  the  condensation  ot  chloral  or  butylchloral  with  paraldehyde  and  glacud 
acetic  acid  (B.  25,  798). 
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3.  DIOXYKETONB8  (OXBTONB8). 

Dioxyacetone  is  the  simplest  possible  diozyketone.  It  is  not  known  in  a  pore  state* 
Its  derivatives  are :  (i)  Sym.  Diethozyacetone,  C^H^O .  CH, .  CO .  CH. .  C>C,Hp 
boiling  at  195^*  which  is  obtained  from  ay-diethozy-acetoacetic  ester  as  well  as  by  the 
distillation  of  calcium  ethyl  glycollate  (6.  28,  R.  295).  It  reduces  Fehling's  solu- 
tion. (2)  Diamido-acetone,  NH,CH, .  CO .  CH,NH,— the  reductbn  product  of 
di-isonitroso-acetone  (B.  28,  15 19). 

Fittig  discovered  the  oxetones.  They  can  be  viewed  as  anhydrides  of  y-diozy- 
ketones.  Their  constitution  follows  from  the  formation  of  dimethyl-ozetone  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dibrom-  addition  product  of  diallyl  acetone  (p.  221)  with  a  potash 
solution  (Volhard,  A.  267,  90)  : 

CH. .  CH* .  CH :  CH«  CH. .  CH* .  CHBrCH*  CH. .  CH.CnCHg 

CO  '"'^  >    CO  >><■  6 

'  '  '  i 

CH, .  CH, .  CH  :CH,  CH, .  CH, .  CHBr .  CH,  CH, .  CH,CHCH, 

The  oxetones  are  obtained  from  the  condensation  products  of  the  /-lactones  with 
sodium  ethylate  in  consequence  of  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  (see  p.  345). 

Oxetone,  CyH„0„  boils  at  159.4®.  Dimethyl  Ozetone,  C>H,^„  boils  at  169. $<* ; 
8p.  gr.  0.978  (o®).  Diethyl  Ozetone,  C||H,qOm  boils  at  209^.  These  oxetones  are 
mobile  liquids,  and  possess  an  agreeable  odor.    They  are  not  very  soluble  in  water^ 

reduce  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  combine  with  2HBr  to  y-dtbrom-ketones. 

r^xj CH 

y-Pyrone,  ^0<^u  ^  CH^^'  °"^^  ^  considered  the  anhydride  of  an  miiata- 

rated  diozyketone. 


4.  OXYALDEHYDE  KETONES. 

Ozyp3rroracemic  Aldehyde,  CHO.  CO.CH,OH,  is  the  simplest  oxyaldehyde 
ketone.  It  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  its  osazone,  melting  at  I34°»  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  interaction  of  phenylhydrazine  and  dioxyacetone  (B.  98,  1522). 


5.  OXYDIKETONES. 

a-Dibrometbyl  Ketole,  CH, .  CBrj^COCH^OH,  melting  at  Ss^,  and  formed  Iram 
brom-tetrinic  acid  and  bromine,  is  a  denvative  of  the  simplest  oxydiketooe,  CH, .  CO  .- 
CO.CHjOH. 

Ozymethylene-Acetyl  Acetone,  (CH,CO),C  =^-  CHOH,  melting  at  47^^  and 
boiling  at  loo®  (20  mm.),  199®  ford,  pressure),  is  a  strong  acid,  stronger  than  acetic 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkaline  acetates.  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the 
air,  and  when  gently  heated  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide  it  decomposes  into  car> 
bonic  acid  and  acetyl  acetone. 

Its  copper  salt  melts  at  214°. 

Btozy methylene- Acetyl  Acetone,  (CH, .  CO),C  =  CHOC,H,  (liquid,  boiling 
at  141®  under  1 6  mm.),  results  from  the  condensation  of  acetyl  acetone  with  ortho- 
formic  ether.  Water  decomposes  it  into  alcohol  and  the  preceding  body.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  amido-metkylene  acetyl  acetone^  (CH, .  CO),C  =  CH .  NH^  melting 
at  144°.  With  acetyl  acetone  it  forms  methenyl-bisacetyl  acetone ^  (^^s  -  CO),C  ■=■ 
CH— CH  (CO.  CH,),,  melting  at  iiS**.  Ammonia  changes  it  to  diacetyl-lutKitat. 
By  the  withdrawal  of  water  it  becomes  diacetyl  metacresol. 
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Oxymethylene-mcetj]  acetone,  as  well  as  the  conespondiDg  derivatives  of  aceto* 
acetic  ester  and  malonic  ester,  can  be  considered  as  formic  acid  in  which  the  intra- 
radical  oxjgen  has  been  replaced  by  a  carbon  atom  carrying  two  negative  groups  (X) : 

0  =  CH.OH  ^>C  =  CH.OH 

Formic  Acid  Ozymethylene  Compounds. 

As  these  bodies  are  strong  monobasic  acids,  the  group  X^C  =  would  seem  to  bxert 
an  influence  upon  the  carton  atom  combined  with  it,  or  upon  the  hydroxyl  in  union 
with  the  carbon  atom,  just  as  is  done  by  oxygen  that  is  joined  with  two  bonds.  It 
is  true  that  the  influence  may  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  latter  case.  The  compounds 
just  described  are  the  first  of  the  complex  substances,  containing  only  C,  H,  and  O, 
which,  without  carboxyl,  still  approach  the  monoouboxylic  adds  (formic  excepted) 
in  acidity.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  they  surpass  them  in  this  respect  (B.  16,  2731 ; 
privately  conmmnicated  by  L.  Claisen). 


6.  ALDEHYDE  DIKETONES. 

The  following  are  derivatives  of  the  dialdehydes  corresponding  to  mesoxalic  acid 
(see  this) : 

(1)  Diisonitrosoacetone,  CH(N .  OH) .  CO .  CH(N .  OH),  melu  at  144^  with 
decomposition.     It  results  when  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  acetone  dicarboxylic  add. 

(2)  Trioximidopropane,  CH(N.OH)C(N.  OH).  CH(N.  OH),  melting  at 
171°,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  upon  diisonitrosoacetone  (B.  ai, 
2989). 

(3)  Propanon  diphenyl  hydrarone,  ^H^NHN :  CH  .  CO .  CH  :  N .  NHC,Hj, 
melting  at  175^,  with  decomposition,  is  formed  from  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  and 
diazobenzene. 

(4)  Propanon  tripbenylhydraxone,  melts  at  166^.  It  consists  of  yellow  leaf- 
lets. I(  results  when  the  preceding  body  is  treated  at  120^  with  phenylhydraxine  (B. 
a4,3259;  27,219). 


7.  TRIKSTONES. 

Pentantrion,  CH, .  CO .  CO .  CO .  CH„  is  the  simplest  triketone.  It  is  only  known 
in  the  form  of  a  phenylhydraxine  derivative  of  benzene  azoacetyl  acetone,  C^H^NH  .  - 
N :  C(COCH,),,  which  is  produced  when  diazobenzene  salts  act  upon  sodium  acetyl 
acetone  ( B.  25,  746),  and  in  that  of  an  oxime,  isonitrosoacetyl  acetone^  HO  .  N  :  - 
C(COCH,),  (B.  27,  R.  585). 

Diacetyl  Acetone,  \i.^,(i-He^antrion\  2.4.4- TriaxoA^p/au^  CO^CH.COCH,),, 
melting    at    49^,    results     when     baryta    water   acts    upon     2.6-dimethylpyrone, 

^^  ^CH  =  aCH*)^^*  Hy^"><^^lo"«  *ci<*  separates  it  from  the  barium  salt  It 
decompose  spontaneously  into  water  and  dimethylpyrone  (A.  257,  276).  Ferric 
chloride  imparts  a  deep,  dark  red  co^or  to  it.  Its  dioxime  melts  at  68**,  and  readily 
passes  into  an  anhydride  (B.  28,  1817),  melting  with  decomposition  at  242^. 


8.  DIOXYMONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

The  acids  of  this  series  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  glycerols  that 
the  lactic  acids  sustain  to  the  glycols.  They  can  also  be  called  dioxy« 
derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids  (p.  329).     They  may  be  artificially  pre* 
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pared  by  means  of  the  general  methods  used  in  the  production  of 
oxyacidSy  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  unsaturated  acids  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  (p.  330)  (B.  21 ,  R.  660;  A.  283,  109). 

Glyceric  Acid,  C,H«04  (dioxypropionic  acid),  [Propandiol  Acid], 
is  formed:  (i)  By  the  careful  oxidation  of  glycerol  with  nitric  add 
(method  of  preparation,  B.  9,  1902;  10,  267;  14,  2071),  or  by 
oxidizing  glycerol  with  mercuric  oxide  and  baryta  water  (B.  18,  3357)1 
or  with  silver  chloride  and  sodium  hydroxide  (B.  ag,  R.  545).  The 
calcium  salt  is  decomposed  with  oxalic  acid  (B.  24,  R.  653) : 

CH,(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH,(OH)  +  O,  =  CH,(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CO.  OH  +  H,a 

(2)  By  the  action  of  silver  oxide  upon  fi  chlorlactic  acid,  CH,C1 .  - 
CH(OH) .  CO,H,  and  a-chlorhydracrylic  acid,  CH,(OH) .  CHCl .  - 
CO,H  (p.  341).    (3)  By  heating  glycidic  acid  with  water  (p.  481}. 

Glyceric  acid  forms  a  syrup  which  cannot  be  crystallized.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetone.  It  is  optically  inactive, 
but  as  it  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  (p.  45),  it  may  be 
changed  to  active  laevo-rotatory  glyceric  acid  by  the  fermentation 
of  its  ammonium  salt,  through  the  agency  of  Penicilliutn  glaucum. 
Bacillus  €thaceHcuSy  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  inactive  glyceric 
acid  so  that  the  Isevo-rotatory  glyceric  acid  is  destroyed  and  the 
dextro-rotatory  acid  remains  (B.  24,  R.  635,  673). 

Transformations. — When  the  acid  is  heated  above  140**  it  decomposes 
into  water,  pyroracemic  and  pyrotartaric  acids.  When  fused  with 
potash  it  forms  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and  when  boiled  with  it,  yields 
oxalic  and  lactic  acids.  Phosphorus  iodide  converts  it  into  /9-iodpn> 
pionic  acid.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a-chlorhydra- 
crylic  acid  and  o^-dichlorpropionic  acid. 

When  glyceric  acid  is  preseryed  a  while,  it  probably  forms  a  lactide  or  anhydride. 
This  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

Its  calcium  salt,  (C,H^OJ,Ca  -\-  2H,0,  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  ieadsmt^ 
{C,H(04),Pb,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water.  The  ethyl  ester  is  formed  on  heating 
glyceric  acid  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  optically  actiTC 
glyceric  esters  increases  with  the  molecular  weight  (B.  26,  R.  540),  and  attains  its 
maximum  with  the  butyl  ester  (B.  27,  R.  137,  138). 

The  homologues  of  glyceric  acid  have  been  obtained  (i)  from  the  corresponding 
dibromfatty  acids ;  (2)  from  the  corresponding  glycidic  acids  on  heating  them  with 
water  (A.  234,  197) ;  and  (3)  by  oxidizing  the  corresponding  unsaturated  carboxylic 
acids  (p.  281)  with  potassium  permanganate  (A.  268,  8;  B.  22,  R.  743).. 

There  are  three  dioxybutyric  acids : 

(1)  a^-Dioxybutyric  Acid,  CH, .  CH(OH)  .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  /3-Mcthy1g^. 
eerie  Acid.    It  melts  at  74-75®. 

(2)  /3y.Dioxybutyric  Acid,  CH,(OH) .  CHjOH) .  CH, .  CO,H.  U  a  thick  oiL 

(3)  Dioxyisobutyric  Acid,  ^"«(^^j^)>C{OH) .  CO,H,  a-methyl  glyceric  acid, 

melts  at  loo®. 

7(9Diozyvaleric  Acid,  CH,(OH) .  CH(OH)CH, .  CH, .  CO,H.  imptdly  decom- 
poses into  water  and  an  oxylactone.  Tigliglyceric  Acid  melts  at  88®,  and  Angti- 
glyceric  Acid  melts  at  iii®  (A.  283,  109). 

a/3.Diozyi80Ctylic     Acid,    (CH,),CH  .  CH,  .  CH,  .  CH(OH)CH(OH)CC\H, 
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melts  at  106^  (A.  283, 291).  a-Isopropyl-^-isobutyl  Glyceric  Acid  melts  at  154** 
(B.  ag,  R.  508). 

Dioz3rundecyUc  Acid,  C|,H^(OH),0,,  from  undecylenic  acid,  melts  at  84-86^. 

Dioxystearic  Acid,  C,gH,4(0H),CL,  from  oleic  acid,  melts  at  136^. 

Diozybehenic  Acid,  (LH4,(0H),0„  from  emcic  acid,  melts  at  136^. 

Glycidic  Acids  are  obtained  from  the  addition  products  of  hypochlorous  acid  and 

unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids,  through  the  agency  of  alcoholic  potash  (A.  a66,  204). 

Like  ethTlene  oxide,  they  take  up  the  haloid  acids,  water,  and  ammonia,  the  pxvxlucts 

being  chloroxyfatty  acids  or  dioxyfatty  acids,  and  amido-oxyfatty  acids. 

CH .  CO.H 
Glycidic  Acid,  ^/f;A^^riiiiV^rf</,0<^  I  ,  is  isomeric  with  pyroracemic 

acid.  It  is  produced,  like  epichlorhydrin  (p.  477),  from  a-chlorhydracrylic  acid  and 
j3-chlorlactic  acid  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash.  Glycidic  add,  separated  from  its 
salts  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  mobile  liquid  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  Tery  volatile  and  has  a  piercing  odor.  The  free  acid  and  its  salts  are  not 
colored  red  by  iron  sulphate  solutions  (distinction  from  isomeric  pyroracemic  acid). 
It  combines  with  the  haloid  acids  to  )9-halogen  lactic  acids,  and  with  water,  either  on 
boiling  or  on  standing,  it  yields  glyceric  acid.  Its  ethyl  ester ^  obtained  from  the  silver 
salt  with  ethyl  iodide,  melts  at  162^. 

It  resembles  malonic  ester  in  its  odor  (B.  21,  2053). 

CH .  CO,H 
P-Methyl  Glycidic  Acid,  ^^A^    r^ry    »  ^  known  in  two  modifications.      The 

CH .  CHj 

one  melting  at  84^  wiites  to  a)3-dioxybutyric  acid  with  water.     The  other  modifica- 

CH  .  CH, .  CO,H 
tion  is  a  liquid.     E^ydrin-carhoxylic  Acid,  0<^  1  ,  melting  at  225®,. 

is  obtained  from  its  nitrile,  which  results  from  the  action  of  KCN  upon  epichlorhy> 

C(CH,) .  CO,H 
drin  (p.  477).    a-Methyl  Glycidic  Acidy  0<[l  ,consbts  of  shining  leaf- 

leu.    The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  162-164**  (B.  2X,  2054).    a/9-Dimethyl  Glycidic 

C(CH,)CO,H 
Acid,  0<  I  ^^  *^      •    ,  melts  at  62«>  (A.  257,  128).     /?i3.Dimethyl  Glycidic 
CHCH3 

Acid.    See  A.  292,  282. 

Oxylactones  are  obtained  from  some  of  the  dioxyacids,  which  contain  an  hydroxyl 

group  in  the  T'-position  with  reference  to  the  carboxyl  group : 

HO.CH-.CH O 

OxyvaUrolactone,  1  1    ,  boiling  at  300-301^,  results  from  the 

action  of  potassium  permanganate  (A.  268, 61 )  upon  allyl  acetic  acid.  Oxycaprolcutone 
and  Oxyisocaprolactone,  CLH|qO|,  are  colorless  liquids,  iqto  which  the  oxidation  pro- 
ducts of  hydrosorbic  acid,  by  means  of  KMnO^,  rapidly  pass  on  liberation  from  their 

! 1 

barium  salts  (A.  268, 34).    Oxyuohe^olactone,  (CH,),CH . CH .  CH(OH) .  CH,.  COO, 

melts  at  1120.  Oxyisoctolactone,  (CHj^CH  .  CH, .  CN .  CH(OH)CH, .  CO  .  O, 
melts  at  33®  (A.  283,  278,  291). 

Monamido-ozyacids :  Serin,  CH,(OH) .  CH(NH,) .  CO,H,  a-amidohydra- 
crylic  acid,  is  obtained  by  boiling  serecin  with  dilute  sulpnuric  acid.  It  forms  hard 
crystals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water  at  20^,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Being  an  amido-acid  it  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  combines  with  both  acids  and 
bases.     Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid. 

Isomeric  ^amido-lactic  acid,  CH/(NH,)  .  CH(OH) .  CO,H,  is  obtained  from 
)3-chlorlactic  acid  and  glycidic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (B.  13,  1077).  It 
dissolves  with  more  difficulty  in  water  than  serin. 

Homologues  of  the  monoamido-oxyacids  have  been  prepared  by  the  union  of 
homologous  glycidic  acids  with  ammonia. 

Diamido-carbozylic  Acids. — Diamidopropionic  Acid^  CH,NH,CHNH,CO,H, 
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bas  been  obtuned  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  a)3-dibrompropionic  acid.  Odier 
similar  acids  have  been  found  in  the  decomposition  products  of  the  albaminoid 
bodies. 


9.  OXYKSTONB  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Oxypyroracemic  Acid,  [Propanolon  Acid],  CH,OH .  CO .  CO,H,  is  formed 
caustic  soda  acts  upon  collodion  wool  (B.  24,  401).     JVibrtmmethylketol,  CH^OH.  - 
CO  .  CBr,.     See  tetronic  acid. 

Ethoxyl-acetoaceiic  Ester,  CH,  .  O .  C.H5 .  CO .  CH, .  COOC,Hj  or  CH^CO .  CH- 
(OC|H5)CO,C,H5,  boils  at  105®  (14  mm.).  It  is  obtained  by  reducing  ethozyl  chlor- 
acetoacetic  ester,   the  condensation  product  from    chloracetic  ester  and  sodiuB. 

Demar^ay  acted  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash  upon  the  >'-mono-brom-mono-mlkyUc 
acetoacetic  esters  and  obtained  tetrinU  acid  and  its  homologues,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  7-lactones  of  the  oxyketone  carboxylic  acids : 

COCHjBr        ^  COCH,  ^^^  C(OH)CH,\ 

CH, 


COCHjBr        COCH,  V  C(OH)CH,\ 

[.in .  cooc^Hj^  ^  CH, .  in .  co/      ^    ch,  .  <* — — co^^' 


Tetrinic  Acid. 

Michael  was  the  first  to  declare  that  tetrinic  acid  was  a  lactone  with  the  preceding 
formula.  L.  Wolff  discovered  the  parent  substance  of  tetrinic  acid,  and  named  it 
tetr<mic  etcid,  after  which  tetrinic  acid  received  the  name  a-methyl  tetrinic  acid  (A. 
291,  226).  The  salts  of  tetronic  acid  and  the  a-alkylic  tetronic  acids  are  derived 
from  the  hydroxyl  formula  isomeric  with  the  ketone  formula.  The  latter  is  preferred 
for  the  firee  acids. 

CO.CH, 
Tetronic  Acid,   1  ]>0,  melting  at  141^,  is  produced  when  sodium  amalgam 

CH.CO 

CO  — CH, 
acts  upon  bromietronic  acid,    1  nrv^^*  melting  at  183^.     This  resolts  when 

CO.CH,    ^ 
dibromacetoacetic  ester  is  heated.     Dibromtetronic  Acid,    1  ^O,   is    fonned 

CBr,CO 

when  bromine  acts  upon  bromtetroqic  acid.     It  consists  of  white,  readfly  soluble 

plates.     It  slowly  decomposes  at  174^  with  CO,-evolution  into  tribrommetkylketoi, 

CBr, .  CO .  CH, .  OH,  and  bromtetronic  acid. 

CO.CH, 
Tetrinic  Acid,  a-Metkyl  Tetronic  Acid,  1  "^  >0,  melting  at  189*, 

CH,CH .  CO 

boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  292^.     It  results  on  heating  /-brom-methylaceto- 

acetic  ester  or  by  treating  it  with  alcoholic  potash.     Heated  with  water  to  200^,  it 

breaks  down  into  ethyl  ketol  (p.  317)  and  CO,,  and  when  it  is  boiled  with  barium 

hydrate  it  yields  glycollic  acid  and  propionic  acid.     Chromic  acid  oxidires  it  to 

diacetyl  and  CO,  (A.  288,  l). 

Pentinic  Acid,  a-Ethyltetronic  Acid,  melts  at  128^. 
Hexinic  Acid,  a-Propyltetronic  Acid,  melts  at  126^. 
Heptinic  Acid,  a-Isobutyitetronic  Acid,  melts  at  150^. 

y-Methoxyldinuthylacetoacetic  Ester,  CH,0 .  CH, .  CO .  C(CH,),CO,C,Hy  melts 
at  70^  and  boils  at  241^.  It  is  formed  when  methyl  alcoholic  sodium  memylate  acts 
upon  y-brom-dimethylacetoacetic  ester  (B.  30,  856). 

The  following  are  derivatives  of  a*oxy-/?-oxobutyric  acid :  ITitromethylitaxaMoicn^ 

N O 

II  I    t  decomposing  at  1 23^,  results  when  oximidomethylisoxaaokMi 

'CH, .  C  .  CH^NO,)CO 
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it  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  (B.  28,  2093).  a-Amidoacetoacetic  Ester ^  CH, .  CO .  • 
CH  .  NH| .  CO, .  C,H},  is  produced  in  the  reduction  of  isonitrosoacetoacetic  ester 
with  stannous  chloride  (B.  27,  1 142).  a-honitramineacetoacetic  Ester ^  CH,.  CO.  • 
CNa.  (N,O.Na)CO,  .  C,H^,  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  salt.  This  is 
produced  when  NO  acts  upon  acetoacetic  ester  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  presence 
of  sodium  ethylate  (B.  28, 1785);  compare  also  isonitramine  acetic  acid,  p.  361. 

a-Bydroxylavulinic  Acid,  CH,.  CO.  CH,CH(OH)CO,H.  melts  at  103-104O, 
and  fi-Hydroxylavulinu  Add,  CH,  .  CO .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H,  is  an  oil.  They 
are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  bromlaevulinic  acids  (A.  264,  259). 

OxymethyUne-acetoacetic  ester,  HO  .  CH  =  C<^q^^*,  boiling  at  95°  (21  mm.), 

results,  by  the  action  of  water,  from  Ethoxymethylene  Acetoacetic  Ester,  C,H.O . 

CH  C  H 
CH  =  C<Cco*  CH  *»  ^*^^°K  *^  '49-^50®  (15  mm.).  This  is  produced  on  heat- 
ing the  reaction  product  of  orthoformic  ester  and  acetoacetic  ester  with  acetic 
anhydride  (B.  26,  2730).  Oxymethylene  acetoacetic  ester  is  a  strong  acid  (see 
oxymethylene  acetylacetone,  p.  478).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  acetates  and 
insoluble  in  water.  The  copper  salt  melts  at  156°.  Ethoxymethylene  acetoacetic 
ester  and  ammonia  yield  amidomethylene  acetoacetic  ester,  (C,H,0,)  =  CH  .  NH„ 
melting  at  55^,  and  it  combines  with  acetoacetic  ester  to  methenylbisacetoacetic  ester, 
(C,HgO,)  :  CH .  (C,H»0,),  melting  at  96**.  Ammonia  changes  the  latter  to  lutidine 
dicaiboxylic  ester,  while  sodium  methylate  converts  it  into  metaoxyuvitic  acid 
(private  communication  from  L.  Claisen). 

Ketoxystearic  Acid,  CH,[CH,]5CH[OH]CH,  .  CH, .  CO[CH,],CO,H.  See  ricin- 
oleic  acid,  p.  286. 

a-Mesiyloxide  Oxalic  Acid  (see  olefine  diketone  carboxylic  acids,  p.  485). 


10.  ALDBHYDOKBTONB  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Oljrozyl  Carboxylic  Acid,  CHO .  CO .  CO,H,  is  not  known.  Uric  Acid  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  diurelde  of  this  half-aldehyde  of  mesoxalic  acid.  Di-isonitroso- 
propionic  Acid^  HO  .  N  :  CH .  C  :  N(OH) .  CO,H,  is  the  dioxime  of  glyoxyl  car- 
boxylic acid.  It  is  obtained  from  dibrompyroracemic  acid.  It  is  known  in  two  modi- 
fications, the  one  melting  at  143**,  the  other  at  172^  (B.  25,  909).     Furatancar- 

T^  .  C^     C^C\  W 

hoxylie  Acid,  0<>|  ]  ^u      '    1  melting  at  107°,  is  the  anhydride  of  this  dioxime. 

It  results  from  the  oxidation  of  furazan-propionic  acid  with  KMnO^.  Sodium  hydrox- 
ide causes  it  to  rearrange  itself  into  cyanoximido-acetic  acid  (A.  260,  79  ;  B.  24, 1 167). 

Muco-oxychloric  acid  and  muco-oxybromic  acid  (A.  9,  148,  160)  are  probably  de- 
rivatives of  an  aldehydo-ketonic  acid,  CHO  .  CH,  .  CO .  COjH,  or  of  an  unsatu- 
rated oxyaldehydic  acid,  CHO  .  CH  =  C(OH)CO,H. 

Qlyozylpropionic  Acid,  HCO .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  is  formed,  along  with 
diacetyl,  when  ^d-dibromlaevulinic  acid  is  boiled  with  water.  It  is  a  yellow  crust. 
It  passes  into  succinic  acid  upon  oxidation.  Its  oxime  is  yS-dioximido-vaUric  acid, 
HC :  N(OH) .  C  :.N(OH) .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H,  meltingat  136^  Concentrated  sulphuric 

acid  changes  it  into  the  anhydride,  FurananpropionicAcid,  0<^ '.  ^jf  ^*  ^^'  •CO,H^ 

melting  at  86^.     Sodium  hydroxide  converts  this  acid  into  cyanoximidobutyric  acid 

(see  this),  while  with  potassium  permanganate  it  yields  furazancarboxylic  acid. 

CO,H 
01yoxyli8obut}rric  Acid,  ^    \         .  ,  melting  at  138**,  is  obtained  from 

CHO  .  CO .  C(CH,), 

OH  O CO 

the  isomeric  dioxyacetyldimethyl  acetic  acid  lactone,  \/  |  ,  melting  at 

CH.CO.CfCH,), 

x68^,  by  repeated  precipitation  of  its  boiling  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  or  by  its 

solution  in  soda  and  its  immediate  subsequent  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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The  lactone  was  obtained  on  treating  T'-methoxydimethyl  acetoacetic  ester  with 
bromine,  and  then  decomposing  the  mono-brom-substitution  product  with  water  (R 
30,  856). 


II.  DIKETONE  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Paraffin  Diketone  Dicarboxylic  Acids,  ajS-Diketo-  or  ap-Dioxo^hutyric 
Acid,  CH,  .  CO  .  CO  .  CO.H.  This  acid  is  not  known  in  a  free  condition.  Two 
oximes  are  derived  from  it :  Isonitroso-acetoacttic  Ester,  CH, .  CO .  C :  N(OH)CO,- 
C,H^,  melting  at  53**,  results  when  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  acetoacetic  ester  and  aceto- 
malonic  ester  (B.  ao,  1327).  For  an  isomeric  isonitroso-acetoacetic  ester,  see  B.  98, 
2676 ;  ag,  R.  997.  a/^-Di-isonitroBo-  or  Dtozimido-butyric  Ester,  CH, .  C :  N- 
(OH).C:N(OH)CO,CsH5,  decomposes  at  152^^.  It  results  from  the  action  of 
NHjOH  upon  isonitroso-acetoacetic  ester  (B.  35,  2552).  The  free  acid,  known  in 
two  modifications,  forms,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  libctone-like  anhydride — Ozimido- 

CH,.C.C:N(OH).CO 
methyl -isozazolon,  j|^      ■  Jj^    ,  decomposing  at  132®. 

N. O.O.N 

Perozid-di-isonitrosobutyric  Acid,        B  B  ,  melting  at  92**,  is 

CH,C  — ^— —  C .  COjH 

produced  when  silver  di-isonitrosobutyrate  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  (B.  a8, 2683). 

C,H, .  NH .  N :  C .  COjCjHg 
Phenylhydrazone-acetyl-glyozylic  Ester,  I  ,  melt- 

ing at  154°,  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  and  diaso- 

C^Hg.NH.NrC.COjH 

benzene  salts.     Osazone-acetyl-glyozylic  Acid,  I  ,  melt- 

C^H,  NH  .  N :  C .  CH, 

ing  at  209°,  is  obtained  from  phenylhydrazone-acetyl-glyoxylic  acid  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  in  alcoholic  solution  (A.  247,  205).  /^^-Diketo-  or  /^/-Diozy- valeric 
Acid,  CH, .  CO  .  CO .  CH,  .  CO,H.  ^Isonitroso  laevulinic  Acid,  CH,CO .  C  :  N- 
(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H,  may  be  referred  to  this  acid,  unknown  in  a  free  condition.  It 
is  obtained  from  acetosuccinic  ester.  It  melts  at  119^,  decomposing  into  CO,  and 
methyl-/3-oximidoethyl  ketone  (p.  326). 

Stearoxylic  Acid  and  Behenoxy lie  Acid,  already  described  (p.  288),  are  a-diketooe 
carboxylic  acids. 

Acetyl  Pyroracemic  Acid  Ester y  Acetone  Oxalic  Ester,  ay-diketo-  or  ay-dioxoraleri- 
anic  ester,  CH,  .  CO  .  CH, .  CO  .  C02C,H.,  results  from  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate 
upon  acetone  and  oxalic  ester.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  dark  red  color  to  it  The 
free  acid  condenses  to  sym.  oxytoluic  acid,  CO,H  [l]  C,H,  [3.5](OH)CH,  (B.  aa, 
3271).  Acetone  oxalic  ester  and  phenylhydrazine  yield  a  phenylpyrazole  carboxylic 
ester,  melting  at  133°  (A.  278,  278). 

The  hydrogen  in  the  acetoacetic  esters  can  also  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  This 
is  accomplished  by  acting  upon  the  dry  sodium  compounds  (suspended  in  ether)  with 
acid  chlorides.  The  products  are  diketone-monocarboxylic  esters.  Thus  acetyl 
chloride  (B.  17,  R.  604)  produces: 

Acetyl  Acetoacetic  Ester,  C,H,0 .  CH(C,H,0) .  CO, .  C,H5,  or  Diaceto* 
acetic  Ester,  boiling  at  122-124^  (50  mm.).  Its  ester  is  produced  when  alcohol  acts 
upon  the  product  obtained  from  AlCl,  and  acetyl  chloride  (CH,CO),CH .  CG,OAl- 
Cl,  (p.  323)  (Gustavson,  B.  ax,  R.  252).  It  is  broken  up  by  water,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  into  acetic  acid  and  acetoacetic  ester.  Sodium  ethylate  displaces  an 
acetyl  group  in  it,  forming  acetoacetic  ester  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester. 

Methyl  diacetoacetic  ester  and  ethyl  diacetoacetic  ester  are  only  volatile  without 
decomposition  under  diminished  pressure. 

CO  C  H 
Acetonyl  Acetocuetic  Ester,  CH,.  CO .  CH,.  CH<^q*  Au*»  >s  produced  by  the 

action  of  chloracetone,  CH, .  CO .  CH,C1,  upon  acetoacetic  ester.    It  fomis  pyro- 
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tritaric  ester  (B.  17,  2759)  with  faming  hydrochloric  acid.  On  heating  the  ester  with 
water  to  160**  C,  acetonyl  acetone  results  (p.  323). 

CH 
Unsaturated  Diketone  CBxhoxyUc  Acids, p-Maifyloxidoxa/u Add, q^*^C  = 

CH  .  CO .  CH, .  CO .  CO,H,  melts  with  decomposition  at  i66^  Caustic  potash 
liberates  it  from  either  its  ethyl  ether,  melting  at  59*^  and  boiling  at  143°  (ii  mm.), 
or  its  methyl  ether,  melting  at  67^.  On  allowing  sodium  in  ether  to  act  upon  molec- 
ular quantities  of  mesityl  oxide  and  oxalic  ester,  then  acidulating  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  distilling,  a  mixture  of  a-  and  /3-mesityloxidoxalic  esters  results.  It 
can  be  separated  by  means  of  a  sodium  carbonate  solution,  in  which  the  a- ether 
alone  is  soluble.     Ferric  chloride  turns  this  a  blood  red. 

a-Mesiiyhxidoxalu  Acid,  ch*>C  =  CH .  CO .  CH  =  C(OH)CO,H,  melting  at 

92**,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash  on  its  ethyl  ether,  melting  at  21^, 
or  its  methyl  ether,  melting  at  83®  (A.  agz,  11 1,  137). 


12.  MONOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 
A.  MONOXYPARAPFIN  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  CnHsB-i(OH)(COtH)t. 

Numerous  saturated  monocarboxylic  acids  are  known :  thus,  the 
oxymalonic  acid  group  corresponds  to  the  malonic  acid  group,  oxy- 
succinic  acid  group  to  the  ethyl  succinic  acid  group,  oxyglutaric  acid 
group  to  the  glutaric  acid  group,  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are  many  representatives  of 
these  acids  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  occupies  the  ^-position  with 
reference  to  the  carboxyl  group,  and  these  acids,  when  separated  from 
their  salts,  readily  part  with  water  and  become  lactones.  In  general, 
the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  is  introduced  into  the  dibasic  acids,  just 
as  it  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  monobasic  acids.  The  reaction  leading 
to  the  alkylized  paraconic  acids  (p.  492)  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  a 
condensation  reaction  between  aldehydes  and  succinic  acid  or  mono- 
alkylic  succinic  acids  (p.  444). 
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Tartronic  Acid,  CH(0H)<^3*H'  Oxymalonic  Add  [Propanol- 
di'add'],  is  produced :  (i)  From  glycerol  by  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate  ;  (2)  from  chlor-  and  brom-malonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  silver  oxide  or  by  saponifying  their  esters  with  alkalies ;  (3)  from 
trichlorlactic  acid  when  the  latter  is  digested  with  alkalies  (B.  18,  754, 
2852);  (4)  from  dibrompyroracemic  acid  when  digested  with  baryta 
water ;  (5)  from  mesoxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam. 
(6)  Nucleus  synthesis :  from  glyoxylic  acid  by  the  action  of  CNH  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitro- 
tartaric  acid  and  dioxytartaric  acid. 

Its  formation  from  nitro* tartaric  acid,  described  in  1854  by  Des- 
saignes,  has  given  it  the  name  tartronic  acid. 
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Tartronic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  large  prisms.  When  pure,  it  melts  at  184^,  decomposing 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  polyglycoUide,  (C,H,Os)x  (B.  18,  756). 

The  calcium  saitf  CiH,OftCa,  and  barium  salty  CiHsO^Ba  -}-  2H,0, 
dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  are  obtained  as  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates. The  ethyl  estcTf  C,H,Oj(C,H4),  (see  above),  is  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  222-225**.  The  acetate,  CH,CO .  OCH(CO,C,H,)„  boils  at 
158-163**  (60  mm.)  (B.  24,  2997). 

NitromaloHu:  Ester ^  NO, .  CH(CO,C,H^)„  is  an  oil  (B.  as,  R.  62).  Dimethyl  m- 
tromalanamide^  NO,CH(CONHCH,)„  melts  at  I56«  (B.  a8,  R.  912). 

Fulminuric  acid  is  also  a  derivatiye  of  nitromidooic  add  (p.  238). 

Amidomalonu  Acid^  NH, .  CH(CO,H),,  consists  of  glistening  prisms.  It  resnlts 
from  the  reduction  of  oximidomalonic  acid  (see  this).  When  its  aqueous  solntioo  is 
heated,  this  body  breaks  down  into  CO,  and  gljcin  (p.  354).  Its  amide,  NH,OH- 
(CONH,),,  warty  crystals,  is  formed  when  alcoholic  ammonia  at  130^  acts  upon 
chlormalonic  ester. 

Imidomalonylamide,  NHrCH(CONH,),],  (B.  15,  607)  is  produced  at  the  same 
time.     Its  nitrile,  NH,CH(CN)„  is  a  polymeride  of  prussic  iLcid  (p.  230). 

Alkylic  Tartronic  Acids. — Methyl  Tartronic  Acid,  Isomalic  Acid,  a-oxyisosuc- 
cinic  acid,  CH,C(OH)(CO,H),,  is  obtained  (l)  by  the  action  of  silrer  oxide  npon 
bromisosuccinic  acid;  (2)  when  prussic  acid  acts  upon  pyroracemic  acid;  (3)  from 
diacetyl  cyanide  (p.  370)  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  26,  R.  7;  ay, 
R.  510).     The  acid  breaks  down  into  CO,  and  lactic  acid  when  it  is  heated  to  140^. 

Ethyl  Tartronu  Acid,  C,HjC(OH)(CO,H),,  is  formed  (l)  on  boiling  ethyl  chlor- 
malonic ester  with  baryta  water  (p.  442);  (2)  from  dipropionyl  cyanide  (p.  371); 
(3)  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sodium  acetartronic  ester  (B.   24,   2999). 


it  melts  at  98**,  and  when  heated  higher  breaks  down  into  CO,  and  a^oxybutyric 
Propyl  Tartronic  Acid,  CH, .  CH,  .  CH,  .  C(OH) .  (CO,H),  -f-  H,0,  melts  at  52- 
56^,  and  Isopropyl  Tartronic  Acid  decom]X)ses  at  149°.  Tney  are  formed  by  the 
saponification  of  dibutyryl  and  diisobutyryl  dicyanide  (p.  371). 

a-Amidoisosuccinic  Acid,  CH, .  C(NH,)(COOH),,  results  when  pyroracemic  acid 
is  acted  upon  with  CNH  and  alcoholic  ammonia  (B.  20,  R.  S^?)* 

pOxyisosuccinic  Acid,  CH,OH  .CH(CO,H),.  Its  ethyl  ether,  CjH^OCH,  .  CH- 
(CO,H)„  has  been  obtained  from  methylene  malonic  ester  (p.  456)  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  (B.  23,  R.  194). 

y-Ozyalkylic  Malonic  Acids. — The  following  y-oxjrmalonic  acids  are  only 
known  in  the  form  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  salts.  These  are  produced  when  the 
corresponding  7- lactone  carboxylic  acids  are  treated  with  caustic  alkalies  or  the 
hydrates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  y-lactonic  acids  can  easily  be  got  from  these 
salts ;  these  salts  are  produced  by  treatment  with  carbonates. 

^    ,  CH, .  CH, .  CH  .  CO,H  . 

Butyrolcutone-a-Carboxylic  Add,    \  1  ,  is  prepared  from  brom- 

ethyl  malonic  acid,  BrCH, .  CH,  .  CH(CO,H)„  melting  at  I VJ^,  This  is  the  hydro- 
bromide  addition  product  of  vinaconic  acid,  the  trimethylene-l-dicarboxylic  add, 
when  it  is  heated  with  water ;  also  on  digesting  the  latter  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(A.  227,  13).  Heated  to  120°,  butyrolactone  carboxylic  acid  breaks  down  into  CO, 
and  butyrolactone  (p.  345).     The  phenyl  ether  of  oxyethyltartronic  acid,  QJAfi.- 

CH,  .  CH,  .  CH<^Q«|J,  melts  at  I42*»  (B.  29,  R.  286). 

CH, .  CH,  .  C(CH,)CO,H 
a-Methylbutyrolactone-a-carboxyhc  Acid,    1  1  ,  melting  at 

98^,  results  when  brom  ethyl  isosuccinic  ester,  the  reaction  product  of  ethylene 
bromide  and  sodium  isosuccinic  ester,  is  treated  with  baryta  water  and  then  addulated 
(A.  294,  89). 
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a-Carhwalerolactone  CarboxyHe  Aeid^  /-Methylbatyrolactone-a-cmrboxylic  Acid, 

CH,.CH.CH,.CHCO,H 

1 I  »  results  when  allyl  malonic  acid  is  acted  upon  with  HBr. 

It  breaks  down  at  200^  into  CO,  and  x-valerolactone  (p.  345). 


OZY8UCCINIC  ACID  GROUP. 

Malic  Acid»  OxyethyUne  Succinic  AcidCAcidum  maHcumWButanoi" 

HO.*CH.CO,H      w,.         ^1         .  •  .  •  K 

diaadj,  L^  ro  h'    ^^^^  ^^^^  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon 

atom;  it  can  occur  in  three  modifications:  (i)  a  dextro-rotatory 
form,  (2)  a  laevo-rotatory  form,  and  (3)  an  inactive  [d  -f  1]  variety. 
This  is  a  compound  of  equal  molecules  of  the  dextro-  and  Isevo-rotatory 
modifications. 

The  laevo-variety  occurs  free  or  in  the  form  of  salts  in  many  plant 
juices,  hence  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  ordinary  malic  acid.  It  is 
found  free  in  unripe  apples,  in  grapes,  and  in  gooseberries,  also  in 
mountain-ash  berries  (JSorbus  aucuparid)  and  in  Berberis  vulgaris. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  last  two  sources  by  means  of  the  calcium 
salts  (A.  38,  257;  B.  3,  966).  Acid  potassium  malate  is  contained 
in  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  rhubarb. 

//itf/mrtf/.  ^-Ordinary  malic  acid  was  discoTeied  in  1785  by  Scheele  in  unripe 
gooseberries.  Liebig  ascertained  its  composition  in  1832.  Pasteur,  in  1852,  ob- 
tained inactive  malic  add  from  inactiTe  aspartic  acid,  and  KekuI6  (1861)  made  it 
from  bromsuccinic  acid.  The  dextro-acid  was  first  obtained  by  Bremer  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  dextro-tartaric  acid. 

Formatum  of  Optically  Inactive  or  [d  -f  1]  McUic  Acid,  melting  at  130^  (6.  29* 
1698): 

1.  From  the  mono-ammonium  salt  of  Isero-,  and  dextromalic  acid. 

2.  By  heating  fumaric  acid  to  150-200®  with  water. 

3.  When  fumaric  or  maleic  acid  is  heated  with  caustic  soda  to  100®  (B.  x8,  2713). 

4.  By  treating  monobromsuccinic  acid  with  siWer  oxide  and  water,  with  water 
alone,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  at  lOO®  (B.  24, 
R.  970). 

5.  By  the  action  of  N.O,  upon  inactive  aspartic  acid. 

6.  By  the  reduction  of  racemic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid. 

7.  When  oxalacetic  ester  is  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam  in  acid  solution  (B. 

*».  34>7 ;  as.  2448). 

8.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  the  transposition-product  of  CNK  and 
/Michlorpropionic  ester. 

9.  By  saponifying  the  esters  of  chlorethane  tricarboxylic  acid. 

10.  When  caustic  potash  acts  upon  y-trichlor-)9.oxybutyric  acid,  CCIsCH  .  OH .  - 
CH,.CO,H,tbe  reaction-product  of  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chloral  and  malonic 
acid  (B.  25,  794). 

The  identity  of  the  acids  from  I  to  6  has  been  proved  by  means  of  the  well-crystal- 
lised mono-ammonium  salt,  C^H^O^NH^  -|-  H,0,  of  the  inactive  acid  (B.  z8, 1949, 
2170). 

Formation  of  the  IcevO'  and  dextro-  forms :  Racemic  acid  can  be 
reduced  to  inactive  malic  acid,  which  cinchonine  will  resolve  into 
salts  of  the  two  acids  (B.  13,  351 ;  18,  R.  537)-  The  dextro-acid  has 
also  been  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  or  dextro-tartaric 
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acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon 
dextro-aspartic  acid,  whereas  Uasparagine  and  l-aspartic  acid  yield 
ordinary  or  1-malic  acid  (B.  28,  2772).  To  convert  the  two  optically 
active  malic  acids  into  each  other  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the 
chlorsuccinic  acids,  obtained  from  them,  with  moist  silver  oxide 
(Walden,  B.  29,  133). 

Properties. — Malic  acid  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether,  and  melt  at  100^. 

Deportment, — Natural  malic  acid  shows  the  following  reactions: 
(i)  When  heated  for  some  time  to  140-150^,  the  principal  product  is 
fumaric  acid ;  heated  rapidly  to  180^,  it  decomposes  into  water,  fumaric 
acid,  and  maleic  anhydride  (p.  459).  (2)  Succinic  acid  is  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  malic  acid.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  lime  salt  with  yeast,  or  by  heating  the  acid  with  hydriodic 
acid  to  130°  (p.  443).  (3)  When  it  is  warmed  with  hydrobromic 
acid,  it  forms  monobrom-succinic  acid.  PCI5  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature converts  1-malic  acid  into  d-chlorsuccjnic  acid,  which  moist 
silver  oxide  changes  to  d-malic  acid.  (4)  Coumalic  acid  (p.  496)  is 
produced  when  malic  acid  is  heated  alone  or  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
zinc  chloride.  (5)  The  coumarines  are  produced  when  the  acid  is 
heated  with  phenols  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  result  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  malic  acid  first  changes  to  the  half- 
aldehyde  of  malonic  acid,  CHO .  CH, .  COtH,  and  this  then  con- 
denses with  the  phenols  (B.  17,  1646). 

Salts  of  the  Inactive  Acid :  Mono-ammonium  malate^  C4HftOjNH4  -[- 
H,0  (B.  18,  1949,  2170).  The  diethyl  ester,  C,H,(OH)(CO,C,Hft)„ 
boils  at  255®  (B.  25,  2448). 

Salts  of  the  lavo-acid^  malates  :  Tht  primary  ammonium  salt^  CM^f^^^^O^  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  160-200^,  hecomtsfumarimide,  C^HiO, .  NH  (A.  239, 
159  Anm.). 

Neutral  Calcium  Malate,  C4H^05Ca  -|-  H,0,  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
boiling.  The  acid  salt,  {Cfifi^jZ^L  4-6H,0,  forms  large  crystals  which  are  not 
very  soluble  in  cold  water  f  B.  19,  R.  679). 

Sodium  Brommalate  (from  the  acid,  C^H^BiOj)  is  formed  when  the  aqoeoos 
solution  of  sodium  dibromsuccinate  is  boiled ;  milk  of  lime  transforms  it  into  tartaric 
acid. 

\' Malic  Ethers  and  Esters :  The  dialkylic  esters  when  slowly  heated  pass  into 
fumaric  esters  (B.  18,  1952),  while  PG5  and  PBr^  changes  them,  in  chloroform,  to 
d-chlor-  and  d-brom-succinic  esters  (p.  451)* 

The  optical  rotatory  power  of  some  of  these  esters  has  been  determined.  They 
are  Isevorotatory  (B.  28,  R.  725  ;  29,  R.  164,  C.  1897, 1,  ^Z) : 


1- Malic  Methyl  Ester    boils  122^  (12  mm.) ;  a 

1-Malic  Ethyl  Ester         *<     129**  ?I2  mm.^ ;  a 

1-Malic-n-propyl  Ester    **    150°  (12  mm.) ;  a 

1-Malic-n-butyl  Ester       *<    170^  (12  mm.);  a 


D 

=     —6.883,^ 

'd 

=  II. 15 

1 

D 

=  —10.645,  M 

1      ^ 

n 

—  20.22 

1 

D 

=  —II. 601,  Af 

"d 

—25.29 

D 

=  — 10. 722,  Af 

1     1 

D 

=  26.38 

7>/V/;Sy/^j/^r,C,H.O.  CjHjCCOXjHjj),.  boils  at  ii8-l20<»(i5mm.)(B.  13,1394). 
Acetyl  Malic  Acid,  CHjCO.  OC,Hj,(CO,H),.  melts  at  132®. 
Acetyl  Malic  Dimethyl  Ester,   CH3CO .  OC,H,{CO,CH,)„  when  carefoUy  dis- 
tilled at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yields  (umaric  dimethyl  ester.   Acetyl  Maiic  AnJ^ 
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dride,  CH, .  CO .  OCjH,(C,0,),  melting  at  53-54**  and  boiling  at  160-162**  (14  mm.), 
decomposes  when  distilled  at  the  ordinary  temperature  into  maleic  anhydride  and 
acetic  acid  (A.  254,  166). 

Acetyl-1-malic  methyl  ester  boils  at  132^  (12  mm.)  ;  a[D]  =  — 22.864,  M\p\^=:, 
— ^46.64. 

Acetyl-1-malic  ethyl  ester  boils  at  141**  (l2nmi.);  o\\i\  = — 22.601,  ^[d]  = 

—52.43. 

FtopionyM -malic  methyl  ester  boils  at  142®  (12  mm.) ;  a[D]  =  — ^23.08,  ^[d]  =? 

—50.31. 

Amides  of  Lttvo-malic  Acid:  Ethyl  Malamate,  C,H,(OH)<^^  •  ^^^  ,  U  ob- 
tained by  leading  ammonia  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  malic  ester;  it  forms  a  crys- 
talline mass. 

Malamide,  C4HgO,N,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  diy  ethyl 
malate. 

Sulphoiuccinic  Acid,  (SO,H)C;H,(CO,H),. 

VChlormalic  Ethyl  Ester y  melting  at  162-165^  (15  mm.),  and  Vbrommalic  ethyl 
ester^  boiling  at  165-168**  (15  mm.),  are  produced  when  PC1|  and  PBr^  act  upon 
d-tartaric  acid  (B.  a8,  1291). 


AMIDOSUCCINIC  ACIDS. 

Aspartic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  malic  and  succinic  adds  as  glycocoU 
bears  to  glycollic  acid  and  acetic  acid ;  hence,  it  may  be  called  amido-succinic  acid : 

NH, .  CH.COjH  HO .  CH, .  CO.H  CH, .  CO.H 

Glycocoll  Glycollic  Acid  Acetic  Acid 

NH, .  CH .  CO,H  HO .  CH .  CO,H  CH, .  CO.H 

in, .  CO,H  CH, .  CO,H  CH, .  CO,H 

Amldosuccmic  Acid  Malic  Acid  Succinic  Acid. 

Amidosuccinic  acid  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  Like 
malic  acid,  it  can  appear  in  three  modifications.  The  1-amido-suc- 
cinic  acid  or  laevo-aspartic  acid  is  the  most  important  of  these. 

Inactive  [d  -|- 1]  Aspartic  Acid,  Asparacemic  Add,  NH,C,H,(CO,H)„  is 
produced : 

(1)  By  the  union  of  1-  and  d-aspartic  acids. 

(2)  On  heating  active  aspartic  acid  (a)  with  water,  (3)  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to 
140-150**,  or  {c)  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  170-180**  (B.  19, 1694). 

!3)  When  fumarimide  (p.  488)  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
4)  On  heating  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  with  ammonia  (B.  ao,  R.  557 ;  ai, 
R.  644). 

U)  By  eyaporating  a  solution  of  hydroxylamine  fumarate  (B.  ag,  1478).  ■ 

(6)  By  reducing  oximido-succinic  ester  with  sodium  amalgam  (B.  az,  R.  35>). 

Like  glycocoll,  it  combines  with  alkalies  and  acids  yielding  salts. 

Nitrons  acid  changes  it  to  inactive  malic  acid. 

\6.\\\DiethyL  Aspartic  Ester,  NH,.  C,H,(CO,C,H,)„  boiling  at   150-154** 

125  mm.),  is  produced  on  heating  fumaric  and  maleic  esters  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
B.  ai,  R.  86). 

CH .  CO,C,H- 
Ethyl  a- Aspartic  Ester,  NH,.  l„        '  „    ,  melting  at  165**  (decomposition),  is 

CH, .  CO,H 

formed  by  the  reduction  of  a-oximido-succinic  monethyl  ester  and  the  diethyl  ox- 

imido-oxalacetic  ester.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  inactive  a-asparagine  (constitution, 

compare  p.  491). 
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CH,.CO.C,Hs 
Ethyl  ^'Aspartic  Ester ^  i  ,   melts  with   decomposition    at 

NHj  .  CH  .  CO^ri 

about  200^,  and  is  also  obtained  from  the  oxime  of  oxalacetic  ester  by  reducdoD  wich 

sodium  amalgam.     A  partial  saponification  occurs  at  the  same  time.      Ammooia. 

converts  it  into  the  two  optically  active  asparagines,  which  are  therefore  fi-mnudo- 

succinamic  acids. 

.,       „  ,        NH, .  CH .  (X)NH,  ^      .. 

[d  +  1]  a-Asparagine,  A^    r-r\u  » <i«»™F»««  ^  213-215®  withont 

melting,  and  results  from  asparaginimide,  aspartic  diethyl  ester,  and  a-aspaitic  moo- 
ethyl  ester  on  treating  them  with  concentrated  ammonia. 

NH, .  CH  .  CO  . .  ,     . 

Asparagtnimidef  1  ^NH  (?),  consists  of  needles,  which  char  at 

CH| .  CO 

about  250^.     It  is  produced  wnen  ammonia  (6.  2Z|  R.  87)  acts  upon  bromsnccimc 

ester. 

Fhenylaspartic  Acid,  C,H,NH  .  CH(CO.H)CH, .  CO,H,  melting  at    I3i«,  is 

formed  from  the  action  of  bromsuccinic  acid  upon  aniline.     Phenylasparagiteamil^ 

CfH^NHC^H^CsO, .  NCgHj,  melts  at  210®.     It  lesults  on  adding  aniline  to  malein- 

anil  (A.  239,  137). 

1  A         ^-     A    --f    CH(NH,) .  CO,H.  .      ,1.       .  K*  -    ^ 

1-Aspartic  Acid.  i„       '  __         ,  occurs  m  the  vinasse  obtained 

CH| .  CO|H 

from  the  beet  root,  and  is  procured  from  albuminous  bodies  in  various 
reactions.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  asparagine  with  alkalies  and 
acids  (B.  17,  2939). 

Naturally  occurring  aspartic  acid  is  laevo-rotatory ;  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms 
or  leaflets,  and  dissoWes  with  difficulty  in  water.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  ordi- 
nary 1-malic  acid  (B.  28,  2769). 

ii' Aspartic  Acid  is  produced  when  d-asparagine  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (B.  19,  1694). 

CH, .  CONH, 

1-  and  d- Asparagine,  ^^   tnco  H       "*"  ^*^'  ^^  ^^  monam- 

ides  of  the  two  optically  active  aspartic  acids,  and  are  isomeric  with 
malamide. 

Historical. — As  early  as  1805  Vauquelin  and  Robiquet  discoTcred  the  laevo-asparm- 
gine  in  asparagus.  Liebig,  in  1833,  established  its  true  composition.  Kolbe  (1862) 
was  the  first  to  regard  it  as  the  amide  of  amidosuccinic  acid.  Piutti  (1886)  discor- 
ered  dextro-asparagine  in  the  sprouts  of  Tctches,  in  which  it  occurs  together  with 
much  Isero-asparagine. 

Lsevo-asparagine  is  found  in  many  plants,  chiefly  in  their  seeds ;  in 
asparagus  (Asparagus  officinalis)^  in  beet-root,  in  peas,  in  beans,  and  in 
vetch  sprouts,  from  which  it  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  in 
wheat.  The  Isevo-  and  dextro-asparagines  not  only  occur  together  in 
the  sprouts  of  vetches,  but  they  are  found  together  if  asparaginimide, 
produced  from  bromsuccinic  ester,  is  heated  to  100**  with  ammonia, 
or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  upon  /9-aspartic  ester  (B.  20, 
R.  510;  B.  22,  R.  243).  Dextro-asparagine,  from  the  sprouts  of 
vetches,  has  been  produced  on  heating  maleic  anhydride  to  iio^  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  (B.  29,  2070). 
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Both  optically  active  asparagines  crystallize  in  rhombic,  right  and 
left  hemihedral  crystals,  which  dissolve  slowly  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  they  are  not  easily  soluble.  It  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  combine  in  aqueous  solution  to  an  optically  inactive  asparagine. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  dextro-asparagine  has  a  sweet  taste,  while  the 
Isevo-form  possesses  a  disagreeable  and  cooling  taste.  Pasteur  assumes 
that  the  nerve  substance  dealing  with  taste  behaves  toward  the  two 
asparagines  like  an  optically  active  body,  and  hence  reacts  differently 
with  each. 

CfffutihUMH  of  the  Asparagines, — When  the  oxime  of  oxalacetic  ester  is  reduced 
with  sodium  amalgam,  either  a-  or  ^-ethyl-amido-saccinic  acid  is  formed  with  a  par- 
tial saponification,  depending  u^n  the  conditions  of  the  reaction.  The  constitution 
of  the  a -acid,  melting  at  165^,  follows  from  its  formation  by  the  reduction  of  the  two 
probable,  spacial  isomeric  oximidosuccinic  ethyl  ester  acids,  which  split  off  CO,  and 
yield  a-oximidopropionic  acid  (p.  371).  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  acid 
melting  with  decomposition  at  200°  C9ntains  the  amido  group  in  the  /^-position  with 
reference  to  the  carboxethyl  group  (B.  aa,  R.  241).  Ammonia  concerts  both  acids 
into  their  corresponding  amido-acids.  We  obtain  inactive  a-asparagine  from  the 
a-acid,  and  from  the  )9-acid  a  mixture  of  the  two  optically  active  /S-asparagines  results: 


COjCjHj            CONH,  COj.CjHj  CO.CjH^ 

CHNH,  >-  CHNH,  C = N(OH)  "^Q;  C  =  N(OH) 

Cxi*                      Cn«  Cxi.  Cri* 

I  1 

CO,H  CO,H 

Inact.-a-Aipara-  Ethyl  Ozimldo-  o^xlmldopro- 

g^ine  succinic  Acid  picnic  Ester 


ONH, 

L  +  D 
/I- Asparagine. 

CH. .  CO.H  ^        *    1      .  . 

Isoasparagine^  _,_  l^_    __    __  »  results  from  the  action  of  alummium  amalgam 
NH.CH .  CONH, 

upon  potassium  amidofumaramidate  (C.  1897,  I,  364). 

Malic  Acid  Homologues  are  formed :  by  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
^-ketonic  esters;  by  the  addition  of  GOH  to  alkylic  maleic  acids  and  subsequent 
reduction ;  and  by  the  reduction  of  alkylic  oxalacetic  esters. 

CH,C(OH)CO,H 
a-(7jr^ra^artonVi4nV/,Citramalic  Acid,  a-Methyl  Malic  Acid,         1        ^^  u  ' 

CHj .  COyrl 

melting  at  119®,  is  produced  (i)  in  the  oxidation  of  isovaleric  acid  (p.  248)  with 
nitric  acid  ;  (2)  from  acetoacetic  ester  by  means  of  CNH  and  HCl,  and  (3)  by  the 
reduction  of  chlorcitramalic  acid,  the  addition  product  resulting  from  the  union  of 
QOH  to  citraconic  acid.  It  breaks  down  at  about  200^  into  water  and  citraconic 
anhydride  (B.   35,  196).     ^-Amidopyrotartaric  Acid,  [d  4-  1]  homoaspartic  acid, 

' '  r       '       '     -|-  H,0,  melu  when  anhydrous  at  i66<'.    Its  diamide  results 

C£lyCO|Xl 
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from  the  action  of  ammoDia  opoo  ita-,  dtra-,  and  mesac.nic  esters  (B.  27,  R.  izi). 

When  it  crystallises  it  splits  into  the  d-  and  1-acids. 

CH, .  C(NHC.H.)CO,H 
P'Anilidopyroiartaric  Add,        *     1  *   „  1   melting  at    135**,  results 

CH| .  CO|H 

from  the  rearrangement  of  the   HCN-addition  product  of  acetoacetic  ester  with 

aniline,  and  the  subsequent  saponification  with  caustic  potash.     When  heated,  it 

passes  into  ^-anilidopyrotartranil  and  citraconanil  (A.  261,  138). 

CH, .  CH .  CO,H 

fi- Methyl  Malic  Acid,  ^HrOH^   CO  H'  "  *  «>*o>"l«ss  syrup,  readilj  solu- 

ble in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is  formed  when  methyl  oxalacetic  ester  is 
reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  and  in  an  actire  1-  form  from  a  citraconic  acid  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  fungus  (B.  ay,  R.  470).  Mesaconic  acid  and  citraconic  anhy- 
dride (B.  25,  196,  1484)  are  produced  when  it  is  heated. 

C  H,C(OH)CO,H 

a,p-Metkyl  Ethyl  Malic  Acid,  '^^^q  ^       .  «elts  at  iSlS-Ua**  (B.  26. 

R.  190). 

Trimethyl  Malic  Acid  mt\\s  at  155®  (lo  sec.  i^),  and  is  obtained  from  dimethyl 

acetoacetic  ester  with  pnissic  acid,  with  subsequent  saponification  by  hydrochloric 

acid  (B.  29,  1543,  1619). 

(CH,), .  CH .  C(OH) .  CO.H 
hopropyl  Malic  Acid,      .  1         '  ,  from  brom-pmielic  ester  ( A. 

CH, .  CO,H 

267,  132),  melts  at  154^. 

Paraconic  Acids  are  y-lactonic  acids.    Like  the  y-oxyalkylic  malonic  acids,  they 

are  converted  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  into  salts  of  die  corresponding  oxy- 

sucdoic  acids.    When  the  latter  are  set  free  from  their  salts  they  immediately  break 

down  into  water  and  lactonic  acids.    The  alkylic  paraconic  acids  are  formed  whea 

sodium  succinate  or  pyrotartrate  and  aldehydes  (acetaldehyde,  chloral,  propionic 

aldehyde)  are  condensed  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride  at  100-120®  (^ittig,  A. 

ass,  I): 

CH, .  CO,H       CH, .  CH CH  .  CO,H       

CH..  CHO  4-  L  =  i  1  +  H,0. 

•  ^  CH,.  CO,H  O .  CO  .  CH,  ^    ^ 

Succinic  Acid  Methyl  Paraconic  Acid. 

CH  —  CH<!^      * 
Paraconic  Acid,   1    '  ^CH,  ,  is   best   prepared   by   boiling    itabrom* 

O 60 

pyrotartaric  acid  with  water  and  acidulating  the  calcium  salt  of  the  corresponding 
oxysuccinic  acid — itamalic  acid,  formed  on  boiling  itachlorp3rrotartaric  acid  with  a 
soda  solution.  It  melts  at  57-58®.  When  boiled  with  bases,  it  forms  salts  of 
itamalic  acid  ;  it  yields  citraconic  anhydride  when  it  is  distilled  (A.  216,  77). 

CH,.CH.CO,H 
Pseudoitaconanilic  Acid,  y-anilidopyrotartro-lactamic  acid,  I  \  , 

CbHjN.CO.CH, 
melting  at  190®,  is  formed  from  itaconic  acid  (A.  254,  129),  by  the  addition  of  ani- 
line, and  the  lactam  formation. 

CH,CH CH.CO,H        ,         ^      ^      

Methyl  Paraconic  Acid,        '1  1  ,  melts  at  84,5®.     When  dis- 

tilled,  methyl  paraconic  acid  yields  valerolactone,  ethidene  propionic  acid  (p.  283), 
methylitaconic  acid,  and  methyl  citraconic  acid  (B.  23,  R.  91). 

CCl,.  CH CHCO,H       , . 

Trichhrmethyl  Paraconic  Acid,  i    r-^   iL„  .melUng  at  97®,  is  changed 

O  .  CO .  CH, 

by  cold  baryta  water  into  isocitric  acid  (see  this). 
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C,Hj .  CH .  CH<-CO,H 
Ethyl  Paraconic  Acid,  I  CH,   ,  melts  at  Ss*' C.  When  dbtilled, 

6 io 

it  breaks  up  chiefly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  caprolactone  (p.  346).     Isomeric  hydro- 
sorbic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (B.  23,  R.  93). 

(CH,),C CHCO,H 

Ter^^  AM,  ^      »^*^   cO    (1h  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^* 

(CH,),C CH  .  CH,.  CO,H 

6— CO— in,  ' 

(CH,),C CH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

•xA  Homotir^ylic  Acid,  I  I  ,  are  three  oxidation 

products  of  turpentine  oil.    They  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  pinene,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  oil. 

Propylparaconic  Acid,    ^  ^ '  1  CH,  ^  melts  at  73.5*.     y-HeptoIac- 

O CO 

tone,  heptjlenic  acid,  CfH|,0„  and  propylitaoonic  acid,  CgH^O^  (B.  10,  3180),  are 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  propylparaconic  acid. 

laopropylparaconic  Acid  melts  at  69^,  and  when  distilled  decomposes  into 
7-isoheptolactone  and  isoheptylenic  add. 


OXYGLUTARIC  ACID  GROUP. 

c-OxyglutStfic  Acid,  CH,<^2(^^^  j^^'"  (A.  ao8,  66,  and  B.  15,1157), 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  glutaminic  acid ;  it  occurs  in  molasses. 
It  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  melts  at  72®.  Heated  with  hydriodic  add,  it  yields 
glutaric  acid  (p.  452).  When  heated,  it  readily  passes  into  its  lactone,  melting  at 
49-50®  (A.  a6o,  129). 

Glutaminic  Acid,  a-Amidoglutaric  Add,  CH,<piT^  CO  H     '     '  contains  an 

■symmetric  carbon  atom  (p.  45),  and  therefore  it  can,  like  malic  add  (p.  487), 
appear  in  three  modifications.  Dextro-  or  ordinary  glutaminic  acid  occurs  in  rarious 
seeds  and  in  the  sprouts  of  vetches,  as  well  as  with  aspartic  acid  in  the  molasses 
from  beet  root,  and  is  formed  along  with  other  compounds  (p.  351^  when  albuminoid 
substances  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  consists  of  brilliant  rhombohedia, 
soluble  in  hot  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  202-202.5®,  and 
suffers  partial  decomposition. 

1-Glutaminic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  inactive  variety  by  means  of  PenidUium 
glaucum  (p.  68). 

Incutive  [d  -|-  1]  glutaminic  add  results  from  ordinary  glutaminic  acid  on  heating 
it  to  150-160®  with  baryta  water,  and  from  a-isonitrosoglutaric  acid  (A.  a6o,'lZ9). 
It  melts  at  198®,  and  by  repeated  crystallization  breaks  down  into  d-  and  1-glutaminic 
acid  crystals  (B.  27,  R.  269,  402 ;  29,  1 700).  [d  -f-  1]  Pyroglutaminic  Acid, 
melting  at  182-183®,  is  the  y-XwX^m.  of  the  glutaminic  acid,  which  results  on  heating 
ordinary  glutaminic  acid  to  190®,  and  on  continued  heating  breaks  down  into  CO, 
and  pyrrol  (B.  15,  1342) : 

.CH(NH,)CO,H      „  o  ^CH(NH) .  CO,H      r^^s  XH— NH 

^CH,.COOH  ^CH,CO  •  ^CH=CH 

Glutaminic  Acid  Pyroglutaminic  Acid  Pyrrol. 

CONH 
Glutamine,  a-amidoglutaramic  acid,  C,H5(NH,)<^qqu',  occurs  together  with 
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asparmgine  in  beet-root,  in  sptoais  and  other  plants  (B.  ag,  1882,  C.  1897,  I,  105). 

It  is  optically  inactire. 

X-Carbovalerolactonic  Acid,  d-methylglntolactoBic  add,    TalerolactoDc-x-car- 

C(CH,)(0)CO,H 
bozylic  acid,  CH,<  1  ,  melting  from  68-70^,  is  deliqaescent.  and 

CHf ^CO 

is  produced  (i)  by  oxidizing  y-isocaprolactone  (p.  546)  with  nitric  acid  (A.  ao8,  62); 

and  (2)  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid  npon  laevnlinic 

add  (p.  379).  hopropy^luiolactonic  Acid,  CO,H .  C(C,Ht)CH,  .  CH^COO,  melt- 
ing at  67^,  has  been  otiulned  from  <J-dimethyl  lacTulinic  acid  by  the  interactkxi  of 
pnissic  add  and  hydrochloric   acid  (A.   a88,  185}.      a-Oxy-a^^-tritmeikyigbU*' 

C{CH,)(0)CO,H 
lactonk  Acid,   CH,<  J,_    ''N  ,  melting  at  103®,  is  formed  firom  faroin-tri- 

^    C(CH,),CO 

methyl  glutaric  add  on  boiling  it  with  caustic  potash,  as  well  as  from  mestooic 

*acid,  pnissic  add,  and  hydrochloric  add  (A.  29a,  220). 

Meaitylic  Acid,  a-Amido-aajaj-trimeUiyl  glutaric  laftam, 

C(CH,)  NHCOjH 

melts  at  174^,  when  anhydrous,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  hydrochloric  waA 
addition-product  arising  from  mesityl  oxide,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  alcohol  (see 
mesitonic  add  (p.  381).  It  is  concerted  into  nnsym.  dimethyl-succinimide  (B.  14, 
1074)  by  potassium  permanganate. 

^•Ozyglutaric  Acid,  CH(OH)<^|^'  ^q'^,  melting  at  95<',  has  been  piepued 

by  reducing  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  (B.  24,  3250).  Sul- 
phuric acid  converts  it  into  glutaconic  acid  (p.  467).  The  diethyl  ester  boils  at  150^ 
(II  mm.)  (B.  25,  1976).  Ammonia  changes  the  ester  to  the  diamide,  which  passes 
orer  into  glutaconimide  when  treated  with  sulphuric  add. 

/9-Chlorglutaric  Acid  results  on  treating  glutaconic  add  with  hydrochloric  add. 
From  it  and  glutaconic  acid  there  results,  by  the  action  of  ammonia : 

(i-AmidoglutarU  Acid,  CO,H  .  CH, .  CH(NH,)CH,  .  CO,H,  melting  at  247-248*^ 

with  decomposition. 

CH(CO,H)  CH,CH,CO 

d-Caprolactone-7-Carbozylic  Acid,  I 1    ,  meltxng  at 

Cii| .  Crl  O 

107^,  is  produced  in  the  reduction  of  a-acetglutaric  acid  (B.  29,  2368).     Compaie 

also  p.  278  and  ^d-hexenic  acid  (p.  284). 

a-Hydroxyadipic  Acid,  see  B.  28,  R.  466. 

a-Hydroxysebacie  Acid,  see  B.  27,  1217. 


B.    OXY-OLBPINB  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Oxymethylene  Malonic  Ester,  (C0,C,H5),C  =  CHOH,  boiling  at  2X8^ 
forms  a  grav  copper  salt,  melting  at  138°.  Ethozymethylene  Malonic  Rater, 
(CO,C,Hj),C  =  CHOC2H5,  boiling  at  280^^,  is  obtained  from  malonic  ester  and 
ortboformic  ester.  It  combines  readily  with  malonic  ester,  forming  dicarboxylic  glu- 
taconic ester  or  methenylbismalonic  ester,  (CO,C|H5),C  =  CH  .  CH(CX>,C,H^), 
(B.  26,  2731,  and  private  communication  from  L.  Claisen). 

Cyclic  oxymethylene  malonic  acid  derivatives  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
amidines,  hydrazine,  and  hydroxylamine  upon  dicarboxyl  glutaconic  ester  (B.  27, 
1658;  30,  821,  1083). 

Amidomethylene  Malonic  Ester,  (C02C,H5),C  =  CHNH,,  melting  at  67^ 
can  be  obtained  from  ethoxymethylene  malonic  ester  and  dicarboxyl-glntaoooic  estci 
by  the  acticm  of  ammonia  (Chem.  Soc.  59,  746). 
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CH, .  COOC CO 

Acetosymalelc  Anhydride,  II  r-r\^^'  melting  at  90®,  is  pro- 

CH  ^—  CO 

dttced  by  acting  on  acetylene   dicarboxylic  acid  and  oxalacetic  acid  with  acetic 

anhydride  at  100^.     Alcohol  conrerts  it  into  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  oxalacetic  esten 

(B.  28,  25Z1). 

CjHjO .  C CO,C,H, 

Ethoxyfumaric  Ester,  H  ,  boiling  at  130®  (11  mm.),  b 

CH  —  COttCjHj 

produced  when  ethyl  iodide  acts  upon  silver  oxalacetic  ester,  as  well  as  from  ordinary 
dibromsuccinic  ester  and  sodium  etbylate.  Diethoxysuccinic  ester  is  produced 
simultaneously.  It  is  the  sodium  salt  of  this  body  that  is  formed  through  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate  upon  the  ethoxyfumaric  ester  (B.  a8,  2512).  Cold  dilute  alkalies 
change  the  ester  to  ethoxyfumarU  acid^  melting  at  133^.  Acetic  anhydride  converts 
this  into  liquid  etboxymaleic  anhydride.  Ethozymaleic  Acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  anhydride,  melts  at  126^.  Hydrochloric  acid  changes  ethoxy- 
fumaric and  ethoxymalelc  esters  into  oxalacetic  acid  (B.  29,  1792). 

Probably  the  ammonia  addition-product  of  oxalacetic  ester  is  an  ammonium  deriya- 
tive  of  ethoxyfumaric  ester,  CO,C,H( .  C(ONH J  .  CHCOjC^H^.  It  melts  at  83<>, 
and  gradually  changes  to  oxalcitric  acid  lactone  ester  (A.  295,  346). 

NH,.C.CO,C,H, 

Ethyl  Amidofumaric    Ester,  ^^    ^  „     ■    „  t  boiling  at  142®  (20 

CO} .  C1H5  •  C .  H 

mm.),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chlorfumaric  ethyl  ester  and  chlor- 

malelc  ethyl  ester ;  also  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  oxalacetic  ester  (A.  295,  344). 

Copper  acetate  slowly  changes  it  to  oxalacetic  ester.     Ethyl  Amidofumaramiae 

NHj.C.CO.NH, 

Bster,  .     1  (?),  melts  at  139^,  and  Ethyl  Amidomaleln- 

CO,.C,H..CH  ^  ' 

NHj.C.CONH, 

amide  Ester,  B    ^^  -  .,  (?)f  melts  at  119**.    See  isoasparagine,  p.  491  (C. 

ri  C  •  CO|C|ri  J 

i897, 1.  364). 

Oxymethylene  Succinic  Ester,  Formyl  Succinic  Ester, 

CH(OH) :  C COjCjHj 

in, .  CO, .  C,H/ 

boiling  at  125^  (16  mm.),  results  from  the  condensation  of  succinic  ester  with  formic 
ester  and  sodium  ethylate.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  violet  color  to  it  (B.  26,  R.  91). 
It  can  be  reduced  to  itamalic  ester  Tp.  492),  and  the  alkalies  decompose  it  into  alco- 
hol, formic  acid,  and  succinic  acid  (B.  27,  3186).  See  B.  26,  2061,  for  the  action 
of  hydrazine.     The  lactone  corresponding  to  oxymethylene  succinic  acid  is  probably : 

CH  =  C .  CO,H 
Aconic    Acid,  1  1  ,  melting  at  164®,  which  results  on  boiling  ito- 

dibromtaitaric  add  with  water  (A.  Spl.  i,  347 ;  B.  27, 3440).  The  methyl  ester  melts 
at  84®.  Aconic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  ethoxymetbylene  succinic  ester  that 
coumalic  acid  sustains  to  methyl  methoxymethylene  glutaconic  ester. 

CH, .  C  =  C .  COjCH. 
a-Aminoethidene  Succinic  Ester,  1         1         cc\CW  »°**''*  '^  '^^  ^' 

ao,  3058)  and  a-Aminoethidene  Succinimide  melts  at  274^.  See  acetosuccinic 
ester. 

CH  =  C  .  CH,CO,H 
MucolactonicAcid,  J    p^.   JLtt  »  »  obtained  by  heating  dibromadipic 

add,  C,H,Br,04  (from  hydromnconic  add,  p.  467),  with  silver  oxide.  It  melts  at 
iaa-125^ 
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^-Amidoglutaconic  Ester,  COjC^Hj .  CH  =  C(NH,)CH,  .  CO,C,ITj,  boiU  A 

MH .  CO 
'57-158**  (12  mm.).    Glutazine,  /^-amidoglutaconimide,  NH,  .  C^  ^NH, 

^CHj .  CO 
melts  with  decomposition  at  300^  (compare  acetone  dicarboxylic  ester). 

Lactams  of  7-amido- unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids    residt  when  ammonia  and 
primary  amines  act  upon  acetoacetic  ester  (A.  260,  137)  : 

CH,.CO .  CH.CGjCjHj  CH,.C  =  C.CO,C,H,  CH,.C C.CO,C^ 

CH,.CO,.C,Hj  NH,.(!h,.C0.0C,H4^        NH.CO.CH, 

Lactams  of  (5-amido  unsaturated  dicarboxylic  acids  are  formed  when  amiponia  and 
primaiy  amines  act  upon  a-acetylglutaric  ester  (B.  24,  R.  66z). 


C.  OXYDIOLEPINB  DICARBOXYLIC  ACID. 

.     CH===C.CO,H 
Coumalic  Acid,  1  1  >  melts  with  decomposibon  at  206^. 

O  .  CO  .  CiT  =  CH 

It  is  isomeric  with  comanic  acid  (see  this).  It  is  produced  when  malic  acid  is  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  ZnCIj.  Oxymethylene  acetic  add,  HO .  CH  = 
CH  .  CO|H  (p.  361),  is  an  intermediate  product.  Its  condensation  gires  rise  to  the 
coumalic  acid,  since  the  latter  is  also  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  oxy- 
methylene acetic  ester  (A.  264,  269).  Like  chelidonic  and  meconic  acids,  it  fonns 
yellow-colored  salts  with  the  alkalies.  Coumalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
baryta  water  into  glutaconic  acid  (p.  467)  and  formic  acid.  Boiling  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  breaks  it  down  into  CO,  and  crotonaldehyde  (p.  208).  Ammonia  converts  it 
into  the  corresponding  d-lactam^  the  so-called  p-oxynicotinic  acid.     It  combines  to 

CH .  CH, 
pyrazolon,   B        v-m^^^  (P'  ^^^^  ^'  *^*  79'^'  ^^^  *  dilute  hydradne  solutum. 

Oxymethylene  Glutaconic  Acid,  HO .  CH  =  C(CO,H) .  CH  =  CH  .  CO,H. 

Coumalic  acid  might  be  regarded  as  the  d-lactone  of  this  oxy-acid.     It  is  not  known 

in    a    free    state,  but   methoxymethylene  glutaconic  methyl  ester^  CH,0 .  CH  = 

C(CO,CH,) .  CH  =  CH .  CO.CH,,  melting  at  62®,  is  produced  on  treating  coumalic 

acid  with  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  273,  164). 

C(CH,)  C.CO,H 

Isodehydracetic  Acid,  Dimethyl  Coumalic  Acid,    1  1        *    » 

O  .  COCH C  .CH| 

melting  at  155**,  is  isomeric  with  dehydracetic  acid  (see  this).  It  is  produced  (i)  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  acetoacetic  ester ;  (2)  from  j9-chloriso- 
crotonic  ester  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (A.  259,  179).  It  decomposes  when 
heated  to  200-205®  into  CO,  and  mesUene  lactone.  The  mfthyl  ester  melts  at  67-67.5^ 
and  boils  at  i67<>  (14  mm.).  The  ethyl  ester  boils  at  \f^^  (12  mm.).  The  latter 
takes  up  ammonia  and  yields  an  ammonium  salt,  which  in  a  certain  respect  is  simi- 
larly constituted  to   ammonium  carbamate,  y,y>  ^C  =  O : 


O .  C(CH,)  =  C .  CO,C,H, 
^Nf?>^  .  CH C .  CH, 


/3-  Oxynicotinic  Acid  and  /3-oxy-dimethyl  nicotinic  acid  are  d-lactams  correspond- 
ing to  coumalic  and  isodehydracetic  acids.  The  ethyl  ester  of  the  second  lactam— > 
the  so-called  carboxethyl  pseudolutidostyril,  melting  at  137® — results  from  the 
action  of  ammonia  upon  ethyl  isodehydracetic  ester  at  100-140°.  The  same  d-lac- 
tam  is  obtained  in  the  condensation  of  /3-amidocrotonic  ester  (p.  363)  (A.  359,  172). 
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13.  KETONB  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Dibasic  carboxylic  acids,  containing  a  ketone  group  in  addition  to 
the  carboxyl  groups,  are  mainly  synthesized  as  follows : 

I.  By  the  introduction  of  acid  radicals  into  malonic  esters. 

3.  By  introducing  the  residues  of  acid  esters  into  acetoacetic  ester. 

3.  By  the  condensation  of  oxalic  esters  with  fatty  acid  esters. 

These  methods  of  formation  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the 
individual  groups  of  the  monoketone  carboxylic  acids.  The  position 
of  the  two  carboxyl  groups  is  again  the  basis  for  their  classification  as 
the  ketomalonic  acid  group ^  the  ketosuccinic  acid  group^  the  ketoglutaric 
acid  groups  etc. 

KETOMALONIC  ACID  GROUP. 

Mesoxalic  Acid,  Dioxymalonic  Acid,  \Propandiol'diacid\ 

HO^P^CO.H 


,         melts  at  115^  without  loss  of  water.     It  is  assumed  that  in  this  acid  as 

in  glyoxylic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  crystallized  from  water,  the  water 

molecule  is  not  present  as  water  of  crystallization,  but  that  the  double 

'         union  between  the  carbon  and  oxygen  has  been  severed,  and  that  it 

'         has  attached  itself  to  the  CO-group,  hence  two  hydroxyl  groups  are 

produced,  whence  the  name  dioxymalonic  acid : 

'  CO,H 

gg>C-OH  Hg>CH  HO^c! 

^  J[g>C  — OH  COOH  CO,H 

OrthoKnalic  Acid  Glyoxylic  Acid  Mesoxalic  Acid. 

Furthermore,  esters  of  mesoxalic  acid  derived  from  both  forms  are 
1  known.  They  are  the  0x0-  and  the  dioxymalonic  acid  esters,  Mesoxalic 
'  acid  is  formed  from  amidomalonic  acid  by  oxidation  with  iodine  in  an 
^  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide;  from  dibrom-malonic  acid  by 
^  boiling  with  baryta  water  or  silver  oxide ;  by  boiling  alloxan  (mesox- 
\  alyl  urea)  with  baryta  water ;  and  by  oxidizing  glycerol  with  nitric 
acid,  nitre,  and  bismuth  subnitrate  (B.  27,  R.  666). 

Mesoxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  decomposes  into  CO,  and  glyoxylic  acid,  CHO  .  CO,H.  It 
breaks  up  into  CO  and  oxalic  acid  by  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous 
solution. 

Mesoxalic  acid  deports  itself  like  a  ketonic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it 
I         unites  with  primary  alkaline  sulphites,  and  when  acted  upon   by 
i         sodium  amalgam  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  changed  to  tartronic  acid. 
i         It  combines  with  hydroxylamine  and  phenylhydrazine. 
f  42 
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CO 
Sails. — Barium  mesoxalate^  C(OH)|<pQ*>>Ba,  and  calciwn  nusoxalate^  are  txpr 

talline  powders,  not  very  soluble  in  water.  The  ammonium  salt,  C(OH),.  (CO,.- 
NH^),,  crystallizes  in  needles.  The  silver  sal/,  C(OH), .  (CO,Ag),,  when  boiled  with 
water  affords  mesoxalic  add,  silver  oxalate,  silver,  and  CO,.  £e  B.  ay,  R.  667,  far 
the  bismuth  salt. 

Esters. — Two  series  of  esters  may  be  derived  from  mesoxalic  acid 
— the  anhydrous  or  oxomalonic  esters,  CO(CO,R')i»  and  the  di- 
oxymalonic  esters,  C(0H)2(C0,R'),.  The  first  are  produced  when 
the  reaction-product  from  bromine  and  acetotartronic  ester  is  distilled, 
and  also  in  the  distillation  of  dioxymalonic  ester  under  diminished 
pressure.  The  oxomalonic  esters  absorb  water  with  avidity,  and 
thereby  change  to  their  corresponding  dioxymalonic  esters.  The  two 
compounds  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  chloral  sustains 
to  chloral  hydrate : 

HsO 
CCl,  .  CHO      Chloral  ^  CCl, .  CH(OH),       Chlotal  Hydntc 

CO(CO,C,Hj)  Oxomalonic  Ester^^^^^  C(OH),(CO,C,H5),  Dioxymalonic  Ester. 

Oxomalonic  Ethyl  Ester,  CO(CO,C,H.),,  boiling  at  ioo-zoi<*  (14  mm.),  sp. 
gr.  1. 1358  ( 1 6**),  possesses  a  bright  greenish-yellow  color.  It  is  a  mobile  liqiud« 
with  a  faint  but  not  disagreeable  odor.  When  heated  under  ordinary  pressure  it 
breaks  down  partly  into  CO  and  oxalic  ester  (B.  27,  1305).  Diozjrmalonic  Btbyl 
Ester,  C(OH), .  (CO^C^H^),  melting  at  57**,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Diethozymalonic  Ester,  (C,H.O),C(CO,C,HA  melts  at  43®  and  boils  at 
228<»  (B.  30, 490).  Diacetdiozymalonic  Ester,  (CH,CO .  0),C(CO,C,H^)„  metis 
at  145**. 

Nitrogen  Derivatives  of  Mesoxalic  Acid. 

Isonitrosomalonic  Acid,  C(N .  0H)(C02H)s>  >s  formed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
droxylamine  (B.  16, 608, 162 1)  upon  rioluric  acid  (see  this)  and  mesoxalic  acid,  also 
from  its  ethyl  ester,  produced  when  nitrous  acid  is  conducted  into  the  solution  of 
sodium  ntalonic  ester.  It  melts  at  126°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water.  Dimethyloximidomesoxalamide,  N(OH) :  - 
C(CONHCH,),.  melts  at  228®  (B.  a«,  R.  912). 

Phenylhydrazidomesoxalic  Acid,  C^H^NH  .  N :  C(CO,H),,  melts  with  decom- 
position at  163^.  It  is  obtained  (i)  from  mesoxalic  acid  and  pnenylhydraxine ;  (2) 
by  the  saponification  of  its  ethyl  ester.     Ethyl  Phenylhydraxidomesozallc  AcU« 

CHjNH  .  N  =  C<^Q«^|j6,  melts  at  1 150.    Phenylhydraxidomesozalic  Bthyl 

Ester,  C.H5NH .  N  =  C(C0,C,H5),,  is  obtained  both  from  mesoxalic  ester  and 
phenylhydrazine,  as  well  as  from  sodium  malonic  ester  and  diazobensene  chloride 
(B.  24,866,1241:  25,3183).  Hydrazidomesoxalamide,  NH, .  N :  C(CONH,),, 
melting  at  175®,  results  from  dibrom-malonamide  and  hydrazine  (B.  aS,  K.  1052). 

Cyanoximido-acetic  Acid,  CN .  C :  N(OH  )C0,H,  melts,  when  anhydrous,  al 
129^  with  much  foaming.     It  is  produced  (i)  from  isomeric /wmstfii  earbaxyHe acid^ 
^     N  =  C .  CO.H 
^  M        '*TT  ^^'  ^^^ '  (^)  ^"  boiling  furazan  dicarboxylic  aad  with  water 

(B.  28,  72) ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  upon  dioxytartaric 
acid  (see  this)  in  acid  solution,  /3-dioximidosuccinic  acid  (B.  24,  1908)  being  formed 
at  the  same  time ;  (4)  when  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  oxazolonhydroxamic  acid  (B.  aS, 
761). 

Cyanoximido-acetic   Ester,  CN .  C  :  N(OH) .  CO^C^Hg,  from  sodium  cyanacetic 
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ester  (p.  440)  and  amyl  nitrile  (B.  24,  R.  595),  melts  at  127-128^.  Desoxyfulmin- 
uric  ^rt^,  cyanisonitroso  acetamide,  CN  .  C:  N(OH) .  CK)F1) :  NH  (see  p.  238). 
Cyanisoniiroso-acethydrojcamic  Acid^  CN .  C :  (NOH) .  C(OH) :  N  .  OH,  melting  at 
107^,  is  formed  from  formyl  chloridoxime  (p.  233)  and  ammonia. 

Benzene  azocyanaaHc  Ester,  CjHjNH  .  N  :  C(CN)CO,aH4,  melting  at  125®,  is 
formed  from  cyanacetic  ester  and  diazobenzene  chloride  (o.  27,  R.  393).  Con!»ult 
B.  a8,  R.  997  for  substitution  derivatives  of  this  body. 

Phenyihydratane-mesoxaiimitriie^  (CN),C3=  N.  NHC^H^,  melts  with  decompo- 
sition between  130*^  and  144^.  It  is  formed  when  diazooenzene  nitrate  acts  upon 
potassium  malononitrile  (B.  ag,  1 174).  ' 

Oxazomalonic  Acid  results  from  the  action  of  nitric  oxide  and  sodium  ethylate 
upon  malonic  ether.  Caustic  soda  converts  the  unstable  reaction  product  into  the 
sodium  salt,  Na-O  :  C(CO,Na).  -|-  2H^O.  This  as  well  as  the  other  salts  explode 
Tcry  easily,  particularly  when  they  are  anhydrous  (B.  a8,  1795). 

N:C.CO,H 

Oxyfurautn  Carboxytic  Acid^  0<!      Xg^xj       '  '^  oxyfurazan  acetic  acid  (p. 

500).  Mesoxalamide  derivatives  have  been  obtained  by  the  addition  of  CCX^l,  to 
phenyl-  and  toluylisocyanides.    Thus,  phenylisocyanide  gave : 

MesoxanUide'diimide  Chloride,  COfCCl  =  NC,HjJ,,  melting  at  145-152°  (15- 
20  mm.)  (A.  270,  286).  Z>i<7m^<9OTa/0fMmi</^,  diamidomesoxalamide,  CO,NH,C- 
(NH,)CONH,,  consists  of  white  crystals,  decomposing  at  150°.  It  results  from  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  upon  dibrom-malonic  ester  (p.  440)1  and  upon  the  loss 
of  ammonia  passes  into  imidomalonamide ,  CONH, .  C  :  NH  .  CONH,  ( B.  24,  3002). 

Acetyl  Malonic  Acid,  CH, .  CO .  CH(CO,H),.  Its  ethyl  ester  results  from  the 
interaction  of  chlorcarbonic  ester  and  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (p.  388)  (B.  22,  2617  ; 
ai,  3567).  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  120°  (17  mm.).  When  saponified  by  the 
alkalies  it  decomposes  into  CO,,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid. 

Acetyl  CyanaceHc  Acid,  CH,.  CO.  CH(CN)CO,C,H5,  melting  at  26®  and  boiling 
at  1x9°  (15-20  mm.),  is  produced  when  acetyl  chloride  acts  upon  sodium  cyanacetic 
ester.  Propionyl  Cyanacetic  Ester  boils  at  155-165°  (50  mm.)  (B.  21,  R.  187,  354; 
22,  R.  407). 

KBTOSUCCINIC  ACID  GROUP. 

CO   CO  H 

Oxalacetic  Ester,  Oxomccinic  Ester  \Butanon-diacid\  x^^ '     '  „• 

The  free  acid  is  not  stable.  Its  ethyl  ester,  boiling  at  131-132°  (24 
mm.),  and  methyl  ester,  melting  at  74-76°  and  boiling  at  137°  (39 
mm.)  (A.  277,  375),  are  formed  when  sodium  ethylate  (W.Wislicenus) 
acts  upon  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  acetic  esters,  and  when  'acetylene 
dicarboxylic  ester  is  digested  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
alkalies  it  breaks  down  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  {acid 
decomposition).  Boiling  H1SO4  causes  it  to  undergo  the  ketone  de- 
composition (p.  369)  whereby  CO, and  pyroracemic acid  (CH,.  CO.- 
COjH)  are  produced.  Heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure  it  loses  CO 
and  passes  into  malonic  ester  {carbon  monoxide  decomposition),  Pyro- 
racemic ester  is  a  by-product  (B.  28,  811) : 

CO,C,Hj .  CO  i  CH, .  COjCjHj — Acid  decomposition, 

COjCjHjCOCH,  i  COjCjHj       — Ketone  decomposition, 

CO, .  C,H^  I  CO  j  CHgCOfCgHg — Carbon  monoxide  decomposition. 

It  yields  the  esters  of  inactive  malic  acid  by  reduction  (B.  24,  3416). 
Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  deep  red  color  to  the  solution  of  the  ester. 
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It  condenses  with  acetonitrile  (B.  25,  R.  175)  and  with  acetanilide 
(B.  24,  1245).     Oxalacetic  ester  and  hydroquinone  condense  undo^ 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  to  m-oxycoumarine  carboxy lie  ester  (B. 
a8,  R.  115). 
Oxalacetic  ester  is  both  an  a-  and  a  /9-ketonic  ester. 

Unsym.  Diethoxysuccinic  Ester,  C0,C,H5 .  C(OC,H<), .  CH, .  CO,CLHg,  k 
Ibrmed  tc^ether  with  ethoxjrfumaric  ester  (p.  495)  both  from  onlinary  dibrom- 
•occinic  ester  and  acetone  dicarboxylic  ester  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate.  The 
resulting  diethoxysuccinic  acid^  when  allowed  to  stand  under  greatly  reduced  pres- 
sure or  when  heated  to  100^,  loses  ether  and  becomes  oxalacetic  acid  (B.  29,  1792). 

CO .  CO,C,H. 
Methyl  Oxalacetic  Ester,  l--,^„\      *  ^      ,  is  obtained  from  the  csteis  of 

CH(CH,) .  COjCjHj 

CO.  CO 
oxalic  and  propionic  acids.   Methyl  OxtdaceHc  Anil^  1       r^rv^'^  -  V^§»  (Belt- 

ing at  191-192®,  is  formed  from  oxalic  ester  and  propionanilide  (B.  24, 1256). 

Ethyl  Oxalacetic  Ester,  COjC^H^.  CO.CH(C,H5)CO,C,H,  (B.  20,  3394). 

Nitrogen  Derivatives  of  Oxalacetic  Acid  (B.  24,  1198).  Ammonia  and  oxal- 
acetic ester  combine  to  a  body  which  has  one  of  the  following  formulas :  CO,C,H.  .- 
C(OH)NH, .  CH, .  COjCjHj  or  CO, .  C,H, .  C(ONH J  :  CH  .  CO.CjHj  (B.  28,  788), 
see  ethoxyfumaric  acid,  p.  495.  Oximes  :  P-Oximidosuccinic  Ethyl  Ester,  melting  at 
54^,  results  from  the  oxime  of  oxalacetic  ester.  a-Oximidosuccinic  Ethyl  Ester  Acid« 
melting  at  107^,  is  produced  when  water  acts  upon  diisonttrososuccinyl  succinic  ester. 
Both  bodies,  when  heated  with  water,  yield  CO,  and  a-oximidopropionic  acid, 
CH,C:  N(OH)COX,H..  Hence,  both  ester  acids  are  given  the  structural  formula, 
C0,H.CH,C:N(0H)C0,C;H(,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  stereo-isomerides 
(B.  24,  1204).  Oximidosuccinic  Ester,  COjCjH, .  C  :  N(OH)CH, .  CO,C,H„  is  a 
colorless  oil  (B.  2X,  R.  351).     Compare  aspartic  acid  and  asparagine,  pp.  489,  490. 

Phenylhydrazine  adds  itself  to  oxalacetic  ester  just  the  same  as  ammonia.  The 
addition  product,  melting  at  105^,  is  either  a  phenylammonium  salt  of  oxyfumaric 
acid,  or  it  is  a  compound  similar  to  aldehyde  ammonia.     It  readily  passes  into  the 

phenylhydraMone-oxalaceticester,Cfi^'SH.'S:C<;^^^^^^Q^^,  melting  at  77*. 

The  reaction  products  of  hydrazine  and  phenylhydrazine  upon  oxijacetic  ester  are  the 
lactcuams  (p.  363)  or  pyrazolon  derivatiyes  (A.  246,  320;  B.  25,  3442),  ^.^.  .* 

CO  .  COjCjH.      NHtNHt       NH .  N  =  C .  CO,C,H, 

CH,.co,c,H,  ^<!:o in, 

Pyrazolon  Carboxylic  Ester. 

Phenylhydrazone-oxalacetic  ester  is  also  formed  from  acetylene  dicarboxylic  ester 
and  phenylhydrazine  (B.  26,  1721). 

Oximido-cyanpyroracemU  Ester,  CN .  CH, .  C  =  N(OH)CO,C,H,,  melts  at  I04» 

(B.  26,  R.  375). 

N O 

Ammonium  Isoxasolonhydroxamate,  NH,HO\^   J,  I    ,  decomposes  at 

HON>^C .  C .  CH, .  CO 

156-160^.  It  is  produced  in  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  and  ammonia  upoo  oxal- 
acetic ester.     See  also  cyanoximidoacetic  acid,  p.  498.     Alkali  changes  it  to 

^     .  .    ...^     N:C.CH,.CO,H  .... 

Oxyfurazan-cuetic  Acid,0<C^        1  ,  consisting  of  prisms,  decompos- 

ing at  158**.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  oxyfurasan  carboxylic  add 
(B.  28,  761). 
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Diaxosuccinic  Esters  are  formed  when  sodiam  nitrite  acts  upon  the  hydrochlo- 
rides of  aspartic  esters.  The  crude,  yellow-colored,  easily  decomposable  esters,  when 
boiled  with  water,  pass  into  fumaric  esters.  They  revert  to  aspartic  esters  on  reduc- 
tion. 

Methyl  DiaMstuHtMmie  Ester,  CO,  .  CH,  .  CN,  .  CH,  .CONH,,  melting  at  84**, 
is  formed  when  ammonia  acts  upon  methyl  diazosuccinic  ester  (B.  zg,  2460 ;  ag,  763}. 

Acetosuccinic  esters  and  alkylic  acetosuccinic  esters  are  produced 
when  sodium  acetoacetic  esters  and  their  monoalkylic  derivatives  are 
acted  upon  by  esters  of  the  a-monohalogen  fatty  acids. 

.  .    „         CH,.CO,CH.CO,C,H.  . 
Aceto-succinic  Ester,  1  ,  is  prepared  from  acetoacetic 

CH,.  CO,C,H. 

ester  and  chloracetic  ester.     It  boils  at  254-260^.    The  hydrogen  atom  of  the  CH- 

group,  in  the  esters,  can  be  replaced  by  alkyls,  e.g.^  by  methyl : 

CH,.CO.C(CH,).CO,C,H.  .    ,        ,, 
a-Methyl  Aceto- succinic  Ester,  1  1  is  formed  from 

CH, .  CO,C,H, 
methyl  acetoacetic  ester  and  chloracetic  ester.     It  boils  at  263®. 

CH, .  CO .  CH .  CO,C,H. 
d-Methyl  Aceto-succinic  Ester,  1  ,  from  aceto- 

CH(CH,).CO,C,H5 
acetic  ester  and  a-brom-propionic  ester,  boils  at  263^. 

By  the  acid  decomposition  these  esters  break  down  into  acetic  add  and  succinic 
acid  or  alkylic  succinic  acids  (pp.  443,  444) ;  by  the  ketone  decomposition  the  pro- 
ducts are  CO,  and  ^-ketonic  acids  (p.  379).  Ammonia  and  primary  amines  convert 
the  acetosuccinic  esters  into  T'-amidodicarbonic  acids,  which  readily  part  with  alcohol 
and  become  y-Iactams  (A.  260,  137).  Acetosuccinic  ester  and  ammonia  yield: 
a-amino-ethidene  succinic  ester  (p.  495)  and  a-amino-ethidene  succinimide.     Hydro- 

CH,.CO.CH.CO 
chloric  acid  converts  the  latter  into  acetomccmimide,  1  !>NH, 

CH,.CO 
melting  at  %A-^1^  (C.  1897, 1,  283). 

Nitrous  acid  converts  acetosuccinic  ester,  with  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  de- 
compositions, into  isonitrosolsevulinic  acid  (compare  isonitroso  acetone,  p.  326)  : 

CO,C,H,  NO.  OH 

I  >CO,H .  CH, .  C  =  N(OH) .  CO .  CH,. 

CO,.C,H,.CH,.CH.CO.CH,    H,0  «  *  ^      '  » 
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a-Oxoglutaric  Acid  is  not  known,  and  the  body  formerly  considered  as  such  is 

S  oxymethylene  succinic  ester  (p.  495).     Cyan-oximidobutyric  Acid,  CO,H.CH, .- 

CH, .  C  =  (NOH)CN,  melting  at  87^,  is  a  derivative  of  a-oxojglutaric  acid.     It  is 

f  formed  when  cold  sodium  hydroxide  acts  upon  furanan  propionic  acid  (p.  483). 

When  it  is  boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide  a-  Oximidoglutaric  Add,  CO,H .  CH, .  - 

CH,C  =  N(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  I52<>,  is  the  product  (A.  a6o,  106). 


Acetone  Dicarboxylic  Acid,  i9-keto-  or  /9-oxogIutaric  acid, 
CO(CH,CO,H)„  melts  at  about  130°,  and  decomposes  into  CO,  and 
acetone.  It  may  be  obtained  by  warming  citric  acid  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (v.  Pechmann,  B.  17,  2542;  z8,  R.  4^3;  A. 
278,  63). 

Acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  ether.    The 
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same  alteration  which  takes  place  on  heating  the  acid  alone  occun 
on  boiling  it  with  water,  acids,  or  alkah'es.  The  solutions  of  the  acid 
are  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  Hydrogen  reduces  the  acid  to 
^-oxyglutaric  acid  (p.  494). 

PCI5  conTerts  the  acid  into  /3-ch1orglutaconic  acid. 

Hydroxy lamine  changes  it  to  oxiniidoacetone  dicarboxylic  acid,  CO,H .  CH, .  • 
C(NOH)CH,CO,H  -f-  H,0,  melting  at  53-54^.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  melu  mt 
89°  (B.  23,  3762).  Nitrous  acid  converts  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid  into  diisoaitxxMo- 
acetone  (p.  479)  and  CO.  (B.  19,  2466 ;  ax,  2998).    The  acid  is  condensed  by  acetic 

CH,.  CO.  CH .  CO. C. CO,H 

9X&iy^Mt  io  dehydracetcarboxylic  acid^  I  JL-.xt       (^*73»'^)* 

CO  — O  — CCHj 

The  salts  break  down  into  acetone  and  carbonates. 

Esters  :  Dimethyl  Ester  boils  at  128®  (12  mm.).     The  diethyl  ester  boils  at  138^ 

(12  mm.)  (6.  23,  3762;  24,  4095).     The  four  H-atoms  of  the  two  CH.  groups  in 

it  can  be  successively  replaced  by  alkyls  (B.  z8,  2289),  and  they  also  readily  condense 

with  aldehydes  (B.  29,  994;  R.  93).     Ammonia  and  the  diethyl  ester  combine  to 

form  /3-oxyamidogIutaminic  ester,  which  condenses  further  to  glutazine  (see  this) — a 

trioxypyridine  derivative  (B.  19,  2694).    Alcoholic  ammonia  produces  ^-amidogluta- 

conic  ester  (B.  23,  3762).     Nitrous  acid  converts  the  ethyl  ester  into  the  oximido- 

compound,  CO^C^H^C :  N(OH)CO .  CH, .  COjC^Hg,  which  then  passes  into  oxyisoxa- 

tole-dicarboxylic  ester,  CO, .  CjH^ .  C  =  (NO)C(OH) :  C .  CO,C,Hft  (B.  84,  8S7). 

Fuming  nitric  acid  changes  it  to  the  peroxide,  CO, .  CjHj .  C :  N(0)CH,.C:  N(0) .  - 
CO^CjHj  (B.  26,  997).  The  phenylhydrazones  of  the  acid  and  of  the  ester  readily 
change  to  a  corresponding  lactazam — a  ^ras^y^ii— derivative, 

^"'^^CO.iH, 
(B.  24,  3253). 

Acetyl-n-glutaric  Acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  /9-iodo- 
propionic  ester  upon  the  sodium  derivatives  of  acetoacetic  ester  and 

alky  lie  acetoacetic  esters : 

CO,C,Hj 
a-Acetglutaric  Ester,  ^h.  .  COCH .  CH, .  CH, .  CO, .  C,H.'  ^^^  ^^  ^^i- 

272°. 

CO, .  C,H, 

a-Ethyl^a^Acetglutaric  Ester,  ^^^^  ^^   (i(C,H,)CH, .  CH, .  CO,C,H.'  ^^ 

composes  when  it  is  distilled.     By  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide 

the  free  acids  change  into  the  corresponding  ^-ketonic  acids  (p.  383) 

(A.  268,  113). 

iS-Acet-glutaric  Acid,  CH, .  CO .  CH[CH, .  CO,H]„  melting  at 

CH, .  COO 

I         / 
47-50®,  is  obtained  from  its  keto-dilactone,   CH.C.CH,,  melting  at 

CH, .  COO 
102°  and  boiling  at  205°  (12  mm.),  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 
The  ketodi lactone  is  produced  on  decomposing  /9-acettricarballylic 
ester  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  295,  94). 
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Acetone-diacetic  Acid,  Hydrochelidonic  Add,  CO<^JJ«  *  ^y* '  qq»h  ,  tevulin- 

•cetic    acid,    HOC<^g«^^^^g.  J<»«»  ^»t«r  and  becomes  the   y-dilactone, 
C,H.O,: 

CO O    O CO  ' 

This  is  fonned  when  succinic  add  is  boiled  for  some  time : 

aC^HeO^  =  C^H^O^  +  CO,  +  2H,0. 

» 

It  melts  at  75®,  and  distils  without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Boil- 
ing water,  or,  better,  boiling  alkalies  cause  it  to  become  acetone  diacetic  acid,  by 
absorption  of  water.  This  acid  is  identical  with  propion-dicarboxylU  acid,  and  hydro- 
ckelidomc  acid.  The  first  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  HCl  upon  furfur-acrylic  acid, 
and  the  latter  by  the  reduction  of  chelidonic  acid. 

Acetone-diacetic  acid  melts  at  143^.  Acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  will 
again  convert  it  into  the  y-dilactone.  Hydroxylamine  changes  it  to  the  oxime, 
C(N.  0H)(C,H4.  CO,H)„  melting  at  129®  with  decomposition.  Its  phcnylhydra-^ 
*me,  C(N,H  .  CeH5)(C,H4 .  CO,H)„  melts  at  io7<>  (A.  267,  48). 

Phoronic  Acid,  CO<^j[|«  *  cjcH*]'  Co'h  P^»  ™«l^«g  at  184'',  is  obtained 
from  the  dihydrochloride  addition  product  of  phorone  (p.  221),  by  its  successire 
treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  a6,  II73)«  The  corre- 
sponding /-dilactone  melts  at  134^  (A.  247,  iio). 
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Uric  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  cyclic  urea  residues  combined  with 

HN  — CO 

a  nucleus  of  three  carbon  atoms:  OC      C—  NH^  By  its  oxida- 

I         B  >C0. 

HN  — C— NH 

tion  the  so-called  ureides  of  two  dicarboxylic  acids— oxalic  acid  and 
mesoxalic  acid — were  made  known.   The  ureide  of  a  dicarboxylic  acid 
is  a  compound  of  an  acid  radicaj  with  the  residue,  NH  .  CO .  NH ;  e,g.y 
CO  — NH 
L    NH*^^^  ~  ureide  of  oxalic  acid,  oxalyl  urea,  parabanic  acid. 

They  are  closely  related  to  the  imides  of  dibasic  acids,  succinimide 
(p.  448),  and  phthalimide,  and  parabanic  acid  may,  for  example,  be 
regarded  as  a  mixed  cyclic  imide  of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids.  Like 
the  imides,  they  possess  the  nature  of  an  acid,  and  form  salts  by  the 
replacement  of  the  imide  hydrogen  with  metals.  The  imides  of  dibasic 
acids  are  converted  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  into  amino- acid 
salts,  which  split  off  ammonia  and  become  salts  of  dibasic  acids. 
Under  similar  conditions  the  ureide  ring  is  ruptured.    At  first  a  so- 
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called  i/r-acid  is  produced,  which  finally  breaks  down  into  urea  and  s 
dibasic  acid : 

CHjCO  CH, .  CONH,  CH, .  COOH 

I  >NH ^[  >-  I    '  +Na 

CH, .  CO  CH, .  COOH  CH,  .  COOH  ^      " 

Succinimide  Sacciaamic  Acid  Succinic  Acid. 

CO—NH  CO.NH.CO  COOH      NH, 

I  >co >-  I  I    >-i       -I-       >ca 

CO— NH-^  CO,H        NH,  COOH^NH,"^ 

Parabanic  Ozaluric  Oxalic  Urea. 

Acid  Acid  Acid 

The  names  of  a  series  of  ureides  having  an  acid  character  end  in 
''uric  acids," — ^' g-,  barbituric  acid,  violuric  acid,  dilituric  acid. 
These  names  were  constructed  before  the  definition  of  the  ur-acids 
given  above,  and  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  them  and  use  the 
ureide  names  exclusively, — e.*g,,  malonyl  urea,  oximidomesoxalyl  urea, 
nitromalonyl  urea,  etc. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  discuss  the  urea  derivatives  of  aldehydo-  and 
keton-carboxylic  acids,  of  glyoxalic  acid  and  acetoacetic  acid  in 
connection  with  the  ureides  and  *'ur"  acids  of  the  dicarboxylic 
acids.  These  are  allantoin  and  methyl  uracil.  The  first  can  also  be 
prepared  from  uric  acid,  while  the  methyl  uracil  constitutes  the  start- 
ing-out material  for  the  synthesis  of  uric  acid. 

Xanthine,  theobromine,  theophylline,  thelne  or  cafTelne,  and 
guanine,  hypoxanthine,  adenine,  etc.,  are  related  to  uric  acid. 

Ureides  or  Carbamides  of  Aldehyd-  and  Keto-mono-car- 
boxylic  Acids. 

These  bodies  ally  themselves  with  the  ureides  of  the  oxyacids, 
hydantoTn,  and  hydantolc  acid,  which  have  already  been  discussed 
(p.  401). 

NH .  CH . OH 
Qlyozyl  Urea  and  AUanturic  Acid,  C0<  l  (?),   and 

H.CO.NH,  NH— CH— NH       ^ 

do-NH  ^^^  ^^^ ' "  ""*"  "  Allantoin,  CO<  ^^  ^Jq-NH  ^  '  "*  ** 
of  glyoxylic  acid. 

Allantoin  is  present  in  the  urine  of  sucking  calves,  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of 
cows,  and  in  human  urine  after  the  ingestion  of  tannic  acid.  It  has  also  htea 
detected  in  beet-juice  (B.  29,  2652).  It  is  produced  artificially  on  heating  glyoxalic 
acid  (also  mesoxalic  acid,  CO(CO,H)2)  with  urea  to  100°. 

Allantoin  is  formed  by  oxidizing  uric  acid  with  PbOiyMnO,,  potassium  ferri* 
cyanide,  or  with  alkaline  KMn04  (B.  7,  227). 

Allantoin  crystallizes  in  glistening  prisms,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cola 
water,  but  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  ^ 
solves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts. 

Sodium  amalgam  converts  allantoin  into  glyco-uril,  or  acetylene  urea. 

AUanturic  acid  is  obtained  from  allantoin  on  warming  with  baryta  neater  or  with 
PbO,,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  glycolyl  urea  (hydantoln,  p.  401). 
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Gfyoxyl  urea,  stout  needles  dissolving  readily  in  water,  is  a  deoomposition  product 

of  axonic  add,  C^H^NgO^,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  (A.  175,  214). 

•.         ..  ^^     NH.C(CH,).NH 

Pynivil,  CO<  I ':^     •'  >C0(?),  is  formed  when  pyroracemic  acid  and 

NH.  CO  ■  ■    '   N  H 

urea  are  heated  (A.  chmi.  phys.  [5]  11,  373)  together. 

Methyl  Uracyl,  CH^g^^»)  •  JJ")co,  is  produced  when  urea  acts 

upon  acetoacetic  ester.     It  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  uric  acid.    To  convert  it  into  the  latter  it  is  first  changed 

into  derivatives  of  the  hypothetical  uracyl,  ^^s^q  ^I  nh/^*    ^^°^- 
pare  synthesis  of  uric  acid,  p.  513  (A.  251,  235). 


UREIDBS  OR  CARBAMIDBS  OP  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

The  most  important  members  of  this  class  are  parabanic  acid  and 
alloxan.  They  were  first  obtained  by  oxidizing  uric  acid  with  nitric 
acid.  These  cyclic  ureldes  by  moderated  action  of  alkalies  or  alkaline 
earths  are  hydrolyzed  and  become  **  ur  "-acids.  When  the  action  of 
the  alkalies  is  energetic,  the  products  are  urea  and  dicarboxylic  acids 

CO_NH  H,0         CO,H      NH,  h/>        C0,H       NH, 

CO^NH-^  ^      Ba(OH),     io NH^^^      (KOH)  ^   (!:0,H  "^  NH,^^* 

OzalylUrea  Oxaluric  Oxalic       Carbamide 

Farabanic  Acid  Acid  Acid  Urea. 

NH .  CO 

Oxalyl  Urea,  C0<^^„    I   ,  Parabanic  Acid,  is  produced  in  the 

NH.  CO 

oxidation  of  uric  acid  and  alloxan  with  ordinary  nitric  acid  (A.  z8a, 
74).  It  is  synthetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  POClt  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether. 

Its  salt  are  anstable ;  water  conrerts  them  at  once  into  oxaliirates.  Silver  nitrate 
precipitates  the  crystalline  disiher  salt,  C,Ag.N,0,,  from  solutions  of  the  add. 

Ozalylmetbyl  Urea,  Methyl  Parabanic  Acid,  C,H(CH,)N,0,,  is  formed  by 
boiling  methyl  uric  acid,  or  methyl  alloxan,  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  treating  theo- 
bromine with  a  chromic  acid  mixture.     It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  149.5^. 

Oxalyldimethyl  Urea,  Dimethyl  Parabanic  Acid,  C,(CH,),N,0„  Choles- 
trophane,  is  obtained  from  dimethyl  alloxan  and  thelne  by  oxidation,  or  by  heating 
methyl  iodide  with  silver  parabanate.     It  melts  at  145®  and  distils  at  276^. 

Oxaluric  Acid,  CO<j^jj'  »   ,   results  from  the  action  of 

bromine  upon  parabanic  acid.     Free  oxaluric  acid  is  a  crystalline 
powder,  dissolving  with  difficulty.     When  boiled  with  alkalies  or 
water,  it  decomposes  into  urea  and  oxalic  acid ;  heated  to  200^  with 
P0C1|,  it  is  again  changed  into  parabanic  acid. 
43 
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The  ammonium  salty  QJB^(^H^l^fi^t  and  the  siher  salt,  C,H,AgN,04»  crjrstel- 
lize  in  glistening  needles. 

The  ethyl  ester,  C:,H,(C,Hj)N,0.,  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  tlie 
silver  salt,  and  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  letting  ethyl  oxalyl  chloride  «ct 
upon  urea.     It  melts  at  177^. 

Ozaluramide,  CO<JJ|J  *  ^^  *  ^^'  ^^«'  Oxalan,  is  produced  on  heating  ethjl 

oxalurate  with  ammonia,  and  by  fusing  urea  with  ethyl  oxamate. 

NHCO 
Oxalyl  Guanidine,  HN :  C<        I    ,  is  formed  from  oxalic  ester  and  gnanidmr 

(B.  26,  2552;  27,  R.  64). 

Malonyl  Urea,  CO<^j[][ '  ^o>^^<'  Barbituric  Acid,  U  obtained  from  allcn- 

antin  by  heating  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  from  dibrombarbitaric 
acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  It  may  also  be  synthetically  obtained  by 
heating  malonic  acid  and  urea  to  100^  with  POG,.  It  crystallizes  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  in  large  prisms  from  a  hot  solution,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies  is 
decomposed  into  malonic  acid  and  urea. 

The  hydrogen  of  CH,  in  malonyl  urea  can  be  readily  replaced  by  bronfine,  NO^ 
and  the  isonitroso-group.  The  metals  in  its  salts  are  joined  to  carbon,  and  may  be 
replaced  by  alkyls  (B.  14,  1643;  15,  2S46). 

When  siWer  nitrate  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  barbituric  add,  a 
white  silver  salt,  C4H,Ag,N,0„  is  precipitated.     Methyl  iodide  converts  this  into 

a-Dimethylbarbituric   Acid,    CO<JJJJ  *  ^q>C(CH,),.       This   forms  shining 

laminae,  does  not  melt  at  2cx>^,  and  sublimes  readily.  Boiling  alkalies  decompose 
it  into  CO,,  NH„  and  dimethyl  malonic  acid.  Its  isomeride,  )9-Dimethyl  Bar- 
bituric Acid,  C0<^|^|^»)  •  ^Q>CH„  is  produced  from  malonic  add  and  dimethyl 

urea  through  the  agency  of  POCl,,  or  by  the  reduction  of  dichlormalonyl  dimetfa]^ 
urea  (B.  27,  3084).     It  melts  at  123^ 

Malonyl  Guanidine,  NH :  C<j^jj '  ^q>CH„  from  maloDic  ester 

and  guanidine  (B.  26,  2553),  affords  derivatives  analogous  to  those 
of  malonyl  urea,  e,  g.,  isonitrosomalony  I  guanidine  ^ 

NH :  C<^[J  •  ^3>C :  N .  OH,  which  hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  to  amido- 

NH   CO 
malonyl  guanidine,    NH:  C<nh.CO^^^*  ^^**      Potassium    cyanate 

converts  the  latter  into  imidapseudo-uric  acid,  carbamidomalonyl 
guanidine,  NH :  C<^g ;  ^>Cn .  NH .  CO .  NH,. 

Tartronyl  Urea,  CO<JJ[J  *  ^>Cn .  OH,  Dialuric  Acid,  is  formed  by  the 

reduction  of  mesoxalyl  urea  (alloxan)  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from 
dibrombarbituric  acid  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  On  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  potassium  carbonate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan,  potassium  dialurate 
separates  but  potassium  oxaluiate  remains  dissolved : 

zC^U^^fi^  f  2KOH  =  C^HjKN.O^  -f  CgH.KNjO^  +  CO, 

Potassium  Dialurate    Potassium  Oxalurate. 

Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms,  shows  a  very  acid  reaction,  and  fonns 
salts  with   I  and  2  equivalents  of  the  metals.     It  becomes  red  in  color  in  the  air, 
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absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  oyer  into  alloxantin,  aC^H^N^O^  -(-  O  =  CgH^N^Of  -^ 
2H,0. 

Tartronyl  Dimethyl  Urea,  CO<^|^}][»j '  co>^"  •  ^^»  "«^^  ^  »^'**  '7^** 
with  decomposition  (B.  27,  3082). 

Nitromalonyl  Urea,  Nitrobarbituric  Acid,  Dilituric  Acid : 

*  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  barbituric  acid  and  by  the  oxidation 
of  violuric  acid  (B.  16,  I135).  It  crystallises  with  three  molecules  of  water  and  can 
exchange  three  hydrogen  atoms  for  metals.     Nitromalonyl  Dinuthyl  Urea  melts  at 

1:        \\V  (B.  28,  R.  321). 

%  Amidomalonyl    Urea,    Amidobarbituric     Acid,    C0<^^ '  ^^CHNH, 

''  (Uramil,  Dialuramide,  Murexan),  is  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  nitro-  and  isonitroso- 
'  barbituric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid ;  by  boiling  thionuric  acid  with  water,  and  by 
^'       boiling  alloxantin  with  an  ammonium  chloride  solution.     Alloxan  remains  in  solution, 

while  uramil  cr3rstallizes  out.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
^  colorless,  shining  needles,  which  redden  on  exposure.  Murexide  (p.  510)  is  pro- 
i(       duced  when  the  solution  is  boiled  with  ammonia.     Nitrous  acid  converts  uramil  into 

alloxan. 
^  Methyl  UramiU. — In  order  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  methyl  groups,  the 

^  uramil  carbon  and  nitrogen  atoms  are  marked  with  the  numbers  i  to  7,  according  to 
^       the  following  diagram,  which  shows  the  numbering  of  the  uric  acid  nucleus  (p.  511) : 


f 


I' 


l.yDinutkyl  Uramil,  CH<^|^2')  *  CO>^^  '  ^"«'  ™*^**  ^*^  decompoti- 
tion  at  200^.  It  is  produced  when  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  ammonium  dimethyl 
thimurate,  CO[N(CH,)CO],  .  CH  .  NH  .  SO,NH^  -f  2H,0— the  product  resulting 
from  the  action  of  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  ammonium  carbonate  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  dimethyl  alloxan  (B.  27,  3088). 

1.3.7-  Trimethyl  Uramil,  CO<JJ[^2»)  '  co>^^  •  ^^  *  ^"»»  decomposes  when 

rapidly  heated  at  200°.     It  is  formed  from  dimethyl  alloxan  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
amine  sulphite,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  30,  564). 
f  Amidomalonyl  Guanidine,  see  Methyl  Guanidine,  p.  506. 

■^  Pseudouric  Acid,  Carbamidomalonyl  Urea,  C0< ^[J  '  ^^>CHNH .  CONH,. 

Uramil  and  urea  heated  to  1 80°  yield  the  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid.     The  potassium 
salt  is  obtained  from  uramil  or  from  murexide  and  potassium  cyanate. 

Methyl  Pseudouric  Acids  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  methyl  uramils, 
which  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  isolated,  when  they  are  treated  with  potassium 

^        cyanate.     When  heated  to  150®  with  fusing  oxalic  acid,  or  when  boiled  with  hydro- 

^i        chloric  acid,  they  lose  water,  and  yield  the  corresponding  uric  acids.    In  this  manner 

4        the  following  bodies  have  been  prepared : 

^j  ']'Monomethyl  Pseudo-uric  Acid,  i.yDimethylpseudo-uric  Acid,  l.'^.'l -Trimethyl 

Pseudo-uric  Acid  (B.    30,  559),  2- Imidopseudo-uric  Acid,  Carbamidomalonyl  Guani- 
dine, p.  506. 

Thiouramil,  C0< JJjJ  *  q^q  ^^^  C .  NH„  results  when  a  solution  of  potassium 

urate  is  heated 'with  ammonium  sulphide  to  i55>i6o^  (B.  28,  R.  909 ;  A.  288,  157). 
^f        It  is  a  strong  acid.     Its  solution  imparts  an  orange  color  to  a  pine  chip.     It  gives  the 
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Buuezide  test  (pi  510).     Nitric  acid  oxidixes  it  to  snlphiiric  wad  and 
Tbiodimethyl  Ursmfl,  CO<2|^&)§^^^>NH,.  /S-Thiopseiidoaric  Add 

CO<^JJ-^^^^^^.NHCO.NH^  is  obtained  from  tliioiiiaiiul  and  poCasBB 
NH .  CO — / 

cjanate  (A.  a88,  171). 

AUoxan,  Mesoxalyl  Urea,  CO<SIJ:S>^<OH  +  3H,0.  is  pro^ 


duced  by  the  careful  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  or  allozantia  with  nitiic 
acid,  chlorine,  or  bromine.  Alloxan  crystallizes  from  warm  water  is 
long,  shining,  rhombic  prisms,  with  4  molecules  of  H^O.  Wbcs 
exposed  to  the  air  they  effloresce  with  separation  of  sH^O.  The  1st 
molecule  of  water  is  intimately  combined  (p.  497)9  as  in  mesoxalic 
acid,  and  does  not  escape  until  heated  to  150^. 


Alloxan  b  easily  solable  in  water,  has  a  Teiy  add  reaction,  and 
agreeable  taste.  The  solution  placed  on  the  skin  slowly  stains  it  a  poiple  nd 
Fenx>iis  salts  impart  a  deep  indigo  bine  color  to  the  solution.  When  faydrocyaok 
acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  the  aqueoos  solution,  the  alloxan  decomposes  idsd 
CO,,  dialuric  acid,  and  oxaluramide  (p.  506),  which  separates  as  a  white  precipitate 
(xeaction  for  detection  of  alloxan). 

Alloxan  is  the  starting-point  for  the  preparation  of  nmneroos  transposition  piodods 
(Baeyer,  A.  lay,  i,  199;  130,  129),  which  have  in  part  already  received  mcntiaB, 
and  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  after  alloxan.  These  genetic  reUtioDslups  aie 
expressed  in  the  following  diagram : 

(I)  •O. 

CO<Sg:88>CO  — >CO<gH:CO>^_:>:<:CO.NH>coa) 


(a)      Alloxan  \  (9) 


(3)  AUozantin 


C0<NH:C0>CH.0h\  ^ '  CO<JJH.CO>CH^  CO<NH;^g>CHNO, 

'    (5)  Barbitnric  Acid  (8)  4>    Dilituric  Acid  ^^' 

^  CO<'SS^S>C :  N.Oli>  CO<S5?R>CHNH,T 


Dialaric  Acid 
NH.CO 
^^"^NH.io  ^  CO<JJH;CO>c :  N.Oli->  CO<gS:g8>CHNH, 

Parabanic  Acid  VioluricAcid  ^''  UramH. 


(l)  Reducing  agents,  /.  ^.,  hydriodic  add  (SnCl,,  H,S,  Zn  and  hydrochlonc 
acia),  convert  alloxan  in  the  cold  into  aUoxafUin  (p.  509);  (2)  on  wanning,  isl» 
dialuric  acid  (p.  506).  (3)  AUoxantin  digested  with  concentrated  sulphoricadd 
becomes  barbituric  acid  (p.  506) ;  (4)  fuming  nitric  acid  changes  it  to  diiituric  acid: 
(5)  and  with  potassium  nitrite  it  yields  violuric  acid,  (6)  (7)  Uramil  results  from  die 
reduction  of  dilituric  acid  and  violuric  acid.  (8)  Dilituric  add  is  formed  wbcs 
violuric  add  is  oxidized.  (9)  Hydroxylamine  converts  alloxan  into  its  oxime— 
violuric  acid.  (10)  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  alloxan  to  parabanic  add  and 
CO,. 

'fhe  primary  alkali  sulphites  unite  with  alloxan  just  as  they  do  with  mesoxalic 
add,  and  we  can  obtain  crystalline  compounds,  e,  g.^  CiH^N^O^.  SO^KH  -}-  H,0. 
Pure  alloxan  can  be  preserved  without  undergoing  decomposition,  but  in  the  presence 
of  even  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  alloxantin.  Alkalies,  lime 
or  baryta  water  change  it  to  alloxanic  acid,  even  when  acting  in  the  cold.  Its 
aq'ieous  solution  undergoes  a  gradual  decomposition  (more  rapid  on  beadng)  into 
alloxantin,  parabanic  acid,  and  CO,.  For  the  action  of  o-diamines  upon  alloxan,  see 
B.  26,  540;  for  th^t  of  pyrazolon  derivatives,  see  A.  255,  230. 

Methyl  Alloxan,  C0<^^|^^^  ^^>CO,  is  producoi  by  the  oxidatioo  o£ 
methyl  uric  add. 
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Dimethyl  Alloxan,  CO<jj>^j^*|  ^  CO^^'    **    produced    when    aqoeoos 

chlorine  (hydrochloric  acid  and  KCIO,)  acts  on  thelne,  and  by  the  careful  oxidation 
'       of  tetramethyl  alloxantin  (B.  27,  3082).    When  it  is  boiled  with  nitric  add,  methyl  and 

dimethylparabanic  acids  are  formed. 
I  NHCO 

Dibrommalonyl    Urea,    Dibrombarbiiuric  Acid,   CO<|^u^Q>CBr,,  results 

when  bromine  acts  upon  barbituric  acid,  nitro-,  amido-  and  isonitroso-barbituric 
i       acids. 

Oximidomeaoxalyl  Urea,  Isoniirosobarbiiuric  Acid,  ViohtrU  Acid, 

:  CO<N«gg>C  =  NOH. 

the  oxime  of  alloxan,  the  first  known  "ketoxime,'*  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potassium  nitrite  on  barbituric  acid,  and  of  hydroxy lamine  upon* alloxan.  It  unites 
with  metab  to  form  blue,  violet,  or  yellow  colored  salts.  When  heated  with  the 
alkalies,  it  breaks  down  into  urea  and  isonitrosomalonic  acid  (p.  4S^).  Oximido- 
mesoxtUyl  Dimethyl  Urea  melts  at  141^  (B.  28,  3142 ;  R.  912). 

Alloxan  phenylhydratom  melts  with  decomposition  at  295-300°  (B.  24,  4x40). 
\  Alloxan  semicarbatidc  decomposes  at  260°  (B.  30,  X31). 

i  Thionuric  Acid,  CO<JJJJ '  co^^'^SO  k'  »«Jpl»m><iol>»Wturic  add,  is  ob- 

*  tained  by  heating  isonitrosobarbituric  add  or  alloxan  with  aomionium  sulphite.  Di- 
methyl Thionuric  Acid,  see  B.  27,  3086. 

AUozanic  Acid,  CO< JJ"  •  CO  .  CX) .  CO .  OH    j^  ^,^^  ^^^^  y^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

warm  solution  of  alloxan,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  fonns  continues  to  dissolve, 

*  barium  alloxanate,  C4H,BaN,05  -f  4H,0,  will  separate  out  in  needles  when  the 
solution  cools.  To  obtain  the  free  acid,  decompose  the  barium  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature  of  30-40°.  A  mass  of  crystals  is  obtained  by 
this  means.  Water  dissolves  them  easily.  Alloxanic  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid,  inasmuch 
as  both  the  hydrogen  of  carboxyl  and  of  the  imide  group  can  be  exchanged  for  metals. 
When  the  salts  are  boiled  with  water,  they  decompose  into  urea  and  mesoxalates 

(P-  497). 

r 

Diureides. — Parabanic  acid,  alloxan,  and  dimethyl  alloxan  are 
ureides.  Two  molecules  of  each  unite,  and  by  reduction  the  diureides 
result.  They  are  oxalantin,  alloxantin,  and  amalic  acid.  These 
probably  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  simple  ureides  that  tetra- 
methyl ethylene  oxide  (p.  a99)>  the  anhydride  of  pinacone,  bears  to 
acetone. 

Ozalantiii,  CfiJlUfi^  Leucotnric  Acid,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  pan^ 
banic  acid. 

AUoxantin,  CO< JJg ;  ^>c^C<co  \  NH>^^  +  ^^i^  (?)»  »  obtained  by 

reducing  alloxan  with  SnCl,,  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  H^S  in  the  cold ;  or  by 
mixing  solutions  of  alloxan  and  dialuric  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  fixmi  coovicin, 
a  substance  from  Vicia  Faba  minor  and  Vicia  saliva,  when  they  are  heated  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  29,  2106).  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  warming 
uric  add  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (A.  147,  367).  It  crystallizes  from  hot  H^O  in  small, 
hard  prisms  with  3H,0  and  turns  red  in  air  containing  ammonia.  Its  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction;  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia  give  it  a  deep  blue  color,  and  baryta 
water  produces  a  violet  precipitate,  which  on  boiling  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
barium  alloxanate  and  dialurate.  On  boiling  alloxantin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
changes  to  the  ammonium  salt  of  hydurilic  acid,  CgH^N^Og  -|-  2H|0.  It  combines 
with  cyanamide,  forming  isouric  acid  (B.  29,  2107). 
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Tetramethyl  AUozantin,  C3(CH,)4N40f,  Amalic  Acid,  is  formed  bj  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  water  up>on  thelne,  or,  better,  by  the  reduction  of  dimethyl 
alloxan  (see  above)  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (A.  2x5,  258).  Its  deportment  is  similar 
to  that  of  alloxan. 

Purpuric  Acid,  CgH^NjO^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  because  as  soon  as  it 
is  liberated  from  its  salts  by  ^mineral  acids  it  immediately  decomposes  into  alloxan 
and  uramil.  The  amtnonium  sa/t,  C^li4,{^li^)'Sfi^  -\-  H,0,  is  the  dye-stuff  Atacr- 
fxii/e.  This  is  formed  by  heating  alloxantin  to  100^  in  ammonia  gas ;  by  mixing 
aromoniacal  solutions  of  alloxan  and  uramil ;  and  by  evaporating  uric  acid  with  dilate 
nitric  acid  and  pouring  ammonia  over  the  residue  (murexide  reaction). 

Murexide  separates  from  the  solution  on  cooling.  It  forms  four>sided  plates  or 
prisms  with  one  molecule  of  H^O,  and  has  a  gold-green  color.  It  dissolres  in 
water  with  a  purple-red  color,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves 
with  a  dark  blue  color  in  potash ;  on  boiling,  NH,  is  disengaged  and  the  solation 
decolorized. 

NH.C.NH 

Uric    Acid,    CbH^N40„C0  C-NH'^     »    is   a   white,    crystalline, 

NH-CO 
sandy  powder,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776  in  urinary  calculi.  It 
occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  muscles,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine, 
especially  of  the  carnivorae,  the  herbivorse  separating  hippuric  acid ; 
also,  in  the  excrements  of  birds,  reptiles  and  insects.  When  urine  is 
exposed  for  a  while  to  the  air,  uric  acid  separates ;  this  also  occurs  in 
the  organism  (formation  of  gravel  and  joint  concretions)  in  certain 
abnormal  conditions. 

History, — Liebig  and  W5hler  (1 826)  showed  that  numerous  transposition  products 
could  be  obtained  from  uric  acid.  Their  relationships  and  constitution  were  chiefly 
explained  by  Baeyer  in  1863  and  1864.  In  consequence  of  certain  experiments  of 
A.  Strecker,  Medicus  (1875)  proposed  the  structural  formula  given  above  for  the 
acid.  This  was  conclusively  proven  by  E.  Fischer  in  his  investigation  of  the  methy- 
lated  uric  acids. 

The  results  derived  from  analysis  were  confirmed  by  the  synthesis 
madp  in  1888  by  R.  Behrend  and  O.  Roosen.  They  proceeded  from 
acetoacetic  ester  and  urea  (p.  513).  Horbaczewski  (1882-1887)  had 
previously  made  syntheses  of  uric  acid  at  elevated  temperatures,  but 
obtained  poor  yields.  They  consisted  in  melting  together  glycocoll, 
trichlorlactamide,  etc.,  with  urea.  No  clue  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  acid  could  be  deduced  from  these.  In  1895  E.  Fischer  and  Lorenz 
Ach  showed  how  pseudouric  acid,  previously  synthesized  by  A.  Baeyer, 
could  by  fusion  with  oxalic  acid  be  converted  into  uric  acid. 

Preparation, — Uric  acid  is  best  prepared  from  guano  or  the  excrements  of  reptiles. 

Properties, — Uric  acid  is  a  shining,  white  powder.  It  is  odorless 
and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  water ;  i  part  requires  15,000  parts  water  of  20^  for  its 
solution,  and  1800  parts  at  100^.  Its  solubility  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  salts  like  sodium  phosphate  and  borate.  Water  precipi- 
tates it  from  its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     On  evap- 
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orating  uric  acid  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  yellow 
residue,  which  assumes  a  purple-red  color  if  moistened  with  ammonia, 
or  violet  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  (murexide  reaction,  p.  510). 
Uric  acid  heated  with  ammonium  sulphide  changes  to  thiouramil 
(P*  5^7)-  Heat  decomposes  uric  acid  into  NH„  C0|,  urea,  and  cyan- 
uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  a  weak  dibasic  acid.  It  forms  primary  salts  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  The  secondary  alkali  salts  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  acid  in  the  hydroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  they 
are  changed  to  the  primary  form  by  CO]  and  water.  When  CO,  is 
conducted  through  the  alkaline  solution,  the  primary  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  primary  saU^  C^H,KN40,,  dissolves  in  800  parts  of  water  at  20».  The 
primary  sodium  salt  is  more  insoluble.  'Wk^  primary  ammonium  salt  is  a  sparioglj 
solable  powder.  The  lithium  salt  (Lipowitx)  is  much  more  soluble  (in  368  parts  of 
water  at  19®)  (A.  laa,  241),  hence  lithium  mineral  waters  are  used  m  such  diseases 
where  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  uric  acid.  This  salt  is,  however,  greatly  sur- 
passed \xfihitpiperannesaUy  C^H^N^O, .  NH<^J|« '  ^2«>NH  (Finselberg),  which 

dissolves  in  50  parts  of  water  at  17^  (B.  23,  3718).  The  lysidine  or  the  methyl- 
glyoxalidifu  salt  (Ladenburg)  is  even  more  soluble  (one  part  in  6  parts  of  water ;  B. 
37,  2952). 

Methyl  Uric  Acids. — ^The  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  uric  acid  can  be  replaced  by 
methyl.  In  all  methyl  uric  acids  themethvl  groups  are  linked  to  nitrogen  ;  tnis  is  also 
the  case  with  tetramethyl  uric  acid,  and  m  conjunction  with  the  decompositions  and 

NH  — CO 

CO        C  — NH 
synthesis  of  uric  acid,  argues  for  the  formula,   1  |  >CO,  without,  how- 

NH  —  C  —  NH 
ever,  in  the  light  of  our  present  representations,  in  any  way  attaching  to  formulas 
such  as  follow,  or  any  like  them : 

N  =  C.OH 
HO.C       C— NHv 

N— C  — N   ^ 

To  indicate  the  position  of  the  methyl  groups  in  the  methyl  uric  acids  and  the  con- 
stitution of  other  bodies  containing  the  same  hetero-twin  ring,  £.  Fischer  suggested 
that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  atoms  of  the  nucleus  contained  in  uric  acid  and  bodies 
related  to  it  be  numbered,  and  that  the  hydrogen  compound  of  the  nucleus,  CjN^H^, 
which  could  have  two  formulas,  should  be  called  **purin  ": 


I 
N  — 

6 

— c 

N  =  CH 

i. 

si-^s 

ni    t— NHv 

A- 

-<!:_N>^ 

A-A-N  > 

N  =  CH 
HC      C—N    SN. 
A_(f_NH>«- 


^. 


Purin. 


Methyl  uric  acids  are  obtained  by  treating  urate  and  methyl  urate  of  lead  (also  the 
potassium  salts)  with  meUiyl  iodide.     The  corresponding  psendouric  acids  (p.  507) 
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fpUt  off  water  and  yield  them.     Three  mono-,  four  di-,  and  two  txi-metfayl  mic 
are  known  in  addition  to  tetnunethyl  one  acid. 

^•Methyl  Uric  Aad  (p)  is  fonned  together  with  I-  or  y-Metkyl  Uric  Acid  (a)  wbes 
lead  urate  b  treated  with  methyl  iodide  in  ether  at  150-160°.  The  first  is  convcfted 
by  nitric  acid  into  alloxan,  the  second  into  methyl  alloxan.  When  heated  with  hjiko- 
chloric  acid  both  pass  into  glycocoU.  1- Methyl  Uric  Acid  (y-)  is  obtained  hem 
7-methyl  psendooric  add  (p.  507). 

i.g-or '^.g-Dimctkyi  Uric  Acid  (a-)  is  made  from  basic  lead  urate  aod  methjl 
iodide.     T.^-DimctJkyl  Uric  Acid  (p)  see  B.  17,  1780. 

l.yDimcthyi  Uric  Acid  (y-)  is  obtained  from  1.3-dimethyl  psendoaric 
(P-  507);  see  also  theophyllin  (p.  515).  ^.T -Dimethyl  Uric  Acid  (d)  is 
from  7-methyl  uric  acid;  see  also  theobromine  (p.  514)*  '^T.^Tritnctkyl  Uric 
Acid  (a-)  is  derived  from  7.9-dimethyl  uric  acid.  I'yT-Trimethyl  Unc  Acii, 
from  1.3.7-trimethyl  psendouric  acid  (a),  is  identical  with  hydroxycafieln  (B.  30, 
567).  Tetramethyl  Uric  Acid  is  made  from  trimethyl  urate  of  potassium  mod  DwAji 
iodide. 


OXIDATION  OP  URIC  ACID. 

Mesoxalyl  urea  or  alloxan  and  oxalyl  urea  or  parabanic  acid  are 
produced  when  uric  acid  is  oxidized  with  ordinary  nitric  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  carefully  oxidized  either  with  cold  nitric  acid  or  with 
pota^ium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  mesoxalyl  urea  and 
urea.  AUantoin  is  produced  when  potassium  permanganate,  or  iodine 
in  caustic  potash,  acts  upon  the  acid  (6.  27,  R.  902).  When  air  or 
potassium  permanganate  acts  upon  the  alkaline  solution  of  uric  add 
(B.  27,  R.  887;  ^,  R.  474),  uroxamc  acid,  C5HsN40t,  is  produced; 
this  the  alkali  changes  to  oxanic  acid,  C^H^NsOt.  These  are  two 
bodies  whose  constitution  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  These  reac- 
tions suggest  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  breaking-down  of 
alloxan  and  parabanic  acid  is  considered  : 


NH— C— NH       _ 
1         I  >CO 

to     C— NH 

]!iH— io 

Uric  Acid 


! 


CH,N,0, 
Uroxanli 


roxanic  Acid 

C.H.NA 
Oxontc  Acid 

NH  .  CH . NH 
I  I  >CO 

CO    CO.NH 

NH, 
Aluintoui 


i 
i 


NH— CO 

CO     CO 

NH— CO 
Alloxan 


NH— CO 

CO     CO 

NH,  CO,H 
Alloxanic  Acid 


i 


NH— CO 

ho 

NH— CO 


NH— CO 

ho 


CO,] 


I      Oxalnric  Add 


NH,   CO,H 
CO      CO 


\ 


NHj 
Mesoxalic  Acid 


[,   CO,H 


NH, .  CO-H 

io 

lilH,   CO,H 
Oxalortc  Acid. 


One  of  the  two  isomeric  monomethyl  uric  acids,  when  oxidized^ 
yields  monomethyl  alloxan  and  urea,  the  other  alloxan  and  mono- 
methyl  urea.  These  reactions  are  readily  understood  if  we  assume 
the  constitutional  formula  of  uric  acid  to  be  as  indicated  above  (£. 
Fischer,  B.  17,  1785). 
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Uric  acid  is  the  diureide  of  the  hypothetical  body,  CO  ==  C(OH) . 
CO.H,  or  C(OH),  ==  C(OH)— CO,H— the  pseudo-form  of  the  half- 
aldehyde  of  mesoxalic  acid,  CHO .  CO .  CO^H,  which  has  not  yet 
been  prepared. 


SYNTHESIS  OP  URIC  ACID:  (1)  PROM  ACETOACETIC  ESTER;  (a)  PROIf 

MALONIC  ACID. 

(i)  From  Acetoacetic  Ester :  (i)  Acetoacetic  ester  and  urea  unite  to  ,3-uramii/o- 
crotonic  ester.  When  this  is  saponified  with  alkali  it  yields  an  acid  which,  in  a  free 
state,  splits  off  water  and  becomes  a  cyclic  ureide — methyl  uracyL  (2)  Nitric  acid 
converts  the  latter  into  nitrouracyl  carboxylic  acid,  (3)  whose  potassium  salt  when 
boiled  with  water  loses  a  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  the  potassium 
salt  of  nitrouracyl,  (4)  The  reduction  of  the  latter  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  gives 
in  part  amidouraeyl,  and  in  part  oxyuracyl  or  isobarbituric  acid.  (5)  Bromine  water 
oxidizes  the  latter  to  isodialuric  acidy  which  when  heated  (6)  with  urea  and  sulphuric 
acid  yields  uric  acid  (A.  25 1,  235). 


CO,C,H, 

CH, 

CO .  CH, 
Acetoacetic 
fitter 


(2) 


NH.C.CH, 

Methyl  Uracyl 


NH  — C-CO  NH— CO 

to       C— NO,  — ^  CO      C— NO, 

in*  I       i 

NH,— C-CO,H  NH— CH 

Nitrouracylic  Acid  Nitrouracyl 


NH— CO 

io     iNH, 

I  It 

NH— CH 
Amidouracyl 


NH— CO 

iN    (!:— OH-^^o    (!:(OH) 


«S) 


I       II 

NH— CH 

Oxyuracyl 

(Isobarbituric 

Acid) 


NH— C.OH 
Isodialuric  Acid 


NH— CO 

io     C— NH 

I        II        >co. 

NH  .  C— NH 
Uric  Acid. 


(2)  From  Malonic  Acid:  (i)  Urea  and  malonic  acid  heated  to  100®  with 
POC^  yield  malonyl  urea,  which  (2)  nitrous  acid  converts  into  oximido-mesoxalyl 
urea  or  violuric  acid.  (3)  When  the  latter  is  reduced,  amidomalonyl  urea  or 
uramil  results.  (4)  This  is  changed  by  potassium  cyanate  into  pseudouric  acid. 
(5)  On  withdrawing  water  from  pseudouric  acid  by  means  of  molten  oxalic  acid  or 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  utic  and  results  (B.  30,  559) : 

NH .  CO 

'^ — > 


CO,H 

CH,       

(!:o,H 

Malonic  Acid 


<i) 


CO     CH,    ■ 

NH.(!:0 

Malonyl  Urea 


NH.CO 

io     C:N.OH 


NH.CO 
Oxi  midomesoxalyl 
Urea. 


(3) 


NH.CO 

io    CHNH, 


.1 


J^H.CO 


(4) 


NH.CO 
->-  CO    c 


I 

NH 


.CO 


HNH .  CONH, 


(5) 


NH.CO 
>  io     i.NH 


I       I        >co. 

NH.C.NH 


Since  alloxan  and  dimethyl  alloxan  yield  methylated  pseudouric  acids,  methylated 
uric  acids  can  also  be  synthesized  in  this  way. 

Xanthine  Group. — Guanine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  and  carnine  stand  in  close 
relation  to  uric  acid.     Like  it,  they  occur  as  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  animal 
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organism.  Xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  occur  in  the  extract  of  tea.  Theobromine, 
theophylline,  and  thelne  or  caffeine — methyl  derivatiyes  of  xanthine— are  found  in 
the  Tegetable  kingdom : 

:^  CH,.N C  — N^ 

Xanthine  Theobromine 

CH,.N CO  CHj.N CO  ^^ 

60        C  — NH^         ^  i  ^""^Xch*' 

CHj.N i  — N   ^^  CH,.]!l i  — N^ 

Theophylline  Caflelne,  or  Thdne. 

The  breaking-down  of  xanthine  into  alloxan  and  urea,  and  of  caffeine  into  dimethyl 
alloxan  and  methyl  urea,  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  are 
particularly  important  in  the  explanation  of  their  constitution. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  guanine  into  xanthine,  and  by  decomposition  yields  guani- 
dine,  (NH,)2C:NH  (p.  411),  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  xanthine  in  which  a 
guanidine  residue  takes  the  place  of  a  urea-residue ;  f.  /.,  the  oxyg^of  a  CO  group 
is  replaced  by  imide  Nli. 

Adenine  bears  the  same  relation  to  hypoxanthine  that  guanine  sus- 
tains to  xanthine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  hypo- 
xanthine. 

The  xanthine  group  compounds  occur  in  beet  juice  (B.  ag,  2649)  : 

HN  — CO  HN  — CO  N  =  C.NH, 

HN  =  i    (!:  — NH.  ni    (1— nh.      -^ — Hi    d-NHv 

I        I  \CH  II        I        ,    ^CH  B        I  ^,.Xh 

HN  — C— N  ^  N_C  — N   ^  N  —  C—    N^^ 

Guanine  Hypoxanthine  Adenine. 

Xanthine  (see  constitutional  formula  above)  occurs  in  slight  amounts  in  many 
animal  secretions,  in  the  blood,  in  urine,  in  the  liver,  in  some  forms  of  calculi, 
and  in  tea  extract.  It  results  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  guanine  (A.  a  15, 
309).  It  is  a  white,  amorphous  mass,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  com- 
bines with  both  acids  and  bases.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  ammonia ;  silver 
nitrate  precipitates  C^H^AgiN^O,  -I-  H,0  from  its  solution.  The  corresponding  lead 
compound  yields  theobromine  (dimethyl  xanthine)  when  heated  to  loo®  with  methyl 
iodide.  When  xanthine  (analogous  to  caffelue,  page  515)  is  warmed  with  potassiam 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  into  alloxan  and  urea. 

Heterozanthine,  'j-nuthyl  xanthine^  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  urine  (B.  x8, 
3406),  and  is  formed  from  theobromine  by  the  splitting- off  of  methyl  (B.  a8,  ZI18 ; 

a9,  R.  47;  30,554)- 
Theobromine,  yj-dimethyl  xanthine,  occurs  in  cocoa-beans  (from  T%eabremta 

Cacao)  and  is  prepared  by  introducing  methyl  into  xanthine  (see  abovf ). 

Theobromine  is  a  crystalline  powder  with  a  bitter  taste  and  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  rather  easily  in  ammonium  hydroxide.  It  sublimes 
(about  290°)  without  decomposition,  when  it  is  carefully  heated.  It  has  a  neutral 
reaction,  but  yields  crystalline  salts  on  dissolving  in  acids  ;  much  water  will  decom- 
pose these.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  compound,  C^H^AgNiO,,  in  crystalline 
form  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  after  protracted  heating.  When  this  salt  is  heated 
with  methyl  iodide  it  yields  methyl  theobromine,  CyH|(CH,)N40„  t*.  ^.,  caffeine. 

Paraxanthine,  1.7  dimethyl  xanthine^  occurs  in  urme  (B.  18,  3406).  It  can  also 
be  prepared  from  theobromine,  from  which  a  methyl  group  can  easily  be  split  off  and 
again  introduced  in  another  position.     It  passes  by  methylation  into  caffeine  (B.  30^ 

554). 


THEOPHYLLINE.      CAFFElNS. 
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Theophylline,  i,^  dimethyl  xanthine^  melting  at  264*^,  was  dis- 
covered in  1888  by  Kossel  in  tea  extract.  By  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  upon  silver  theophylline  he  obtained  caffeine  (B.  21,  2164). 
Theophylline  has  been  synthetically  prepared  from  1.3-  or  p^-dimethyl 
uric  acid  by  its  conversion  with  PCls  into  chloriheophylline.  This 
melts  at  about  300^  with  decomposition ;  hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to 
theophylline  (E.  Fischer,  B.  30,  553) : 


CHj.N  — CO 


I 
CO 

I 


U 


NH     _ 

II  >co 

CHj.N  — C  — NH 
y-Dimcthyl  Uric  Acid 


CH,.N  — CO 

io    C— NH^ 


CH,.N— CO 


NH 


LS^^  CO 

I         II  >^C1  I         I 

CH, .  N  —  C  —  N^       CH, .  N  —  C  —  N 

Chlortheophylline  Theophylline. 


^CH. 


Caffeine,  Coffelne,  Thelne,  i.^.T-trimethyl  xanthine^  occurs  in  the  leaves 
and  beans  of  the  coffee  tree  {yi  per  cent.),  in  tea  (2-4  per  cent.),  in  Paraguay  tea 
^from  lUx  paraguayensis)^  in  guarana  (about  5  per  cent.),  the  roasted  pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  Pauiiinia  sorbilis^  and  in  the  cola  nuts  (3  per  cent.).  It  is  also  found  in 
minute  quantities  in  cocoa.     It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  nerve  stimulant. 

Caffeine  consists  of  long,  silky  needles  with  one  molecule  of  water ;  they  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  At  loo®  it  loses  its  water,  and  melts 
«t  233®. 

It  has  a  feeble  bitter  taste,  and  forms  salts  with  the  strong  mineral  acids ;  water 
readily  decomposes  them.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  chlorine  water  containing 
traces  of  caffeine  we  get  a  reddish-brown  spot,  which  acquires  a  beautiful  violet-red 
color  when  dissolved  in  ammonia  water. 

Sodium  hydroxide  converts  thelne  into  caffeidim  carbaxylic  atid^  CfH„N40.- 
CO,H,  which  readily  decomposes  into  CO,  and  caffddine,  C^ Hj.N^O  (B.  z6,  2309). 
For  other  caffeine  derivatives  (apocaffdne,  caffuric  acid,  caffolm)  see  A.  215,  261, 
and  228,  141. 

Chlorine  water  breaks  caffeine  up  into  dimethyl  alloxan  and  methyl  urea  (p.  399). 
Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  caffeine  into  chlorcaffefne^  melting  at  iSo^,  and  brom- 
caffAne^  melting  at  206**.  Zinc  dust  reduces  both  of  them  to  caffeine.  Alcoholic 
potash  changes  them  to  ethoxycaffeine^  melting  at  140®.  The  latter  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  into  ethyl  chloride  and  hydroxycaffAtu^  melting  at  345^.  This 
is  identical  with  l.'^.'j-trimethyl uric  acid,  PCI^  converts  hydroxycaffelne into  chlor- 
caffeine.  Proceeding  from  dimethyl  alloxan,  1.3.7-trimethyl  uric  acid  may  be  syn- 
thetically made,  and  from  this  caffeine  through  chlorcaffelne.  Furthermore,  the 
lower  homologues  of  caffeine — ^theobromine  and  theophylline— can  be  synthesized, 
and  by  introducing  methyl  into  them  caffeine  will  result.  This,  then,  is  an  additional 
synthesis  of  caffeine  (£.  Fischer,  B.  30,  549) : 


CH,N  — CO 
c!o   CO- 
CK,. N— CO 

Dimethyl 
Alloxan 


CH,N  — CO 
>         to   CHN(CH,)CONH,- 

CHj.N— (!:o 


z.3.7-Triniethyl-DMndo- 
uric  Acid 


CH,N  —  CO 
>      CO    C— N(CHj) 
CHjllr  — i  —  NH.^ 
ydroxycAfieine 


^CO, 


x.3.7-Trimethyl  JJric  Acid 
'H3 


CH,.N  — CO 

CO      C-N(CH8)y 

J      II  J-icci. 

CHi.N  — C  — N 

Chlorcaffelne 


-    CHgN  — CO 

<jo  j:~N(CH.)\cH 

CH».N-C— Ni 
Caffeine 


CHgN  — CO 

CO   C  — NHv 
I       II  "iiCR 

CH.  .  N  -  C  —  N^ 

Theophylline. 
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Guanine,  C^HiN^O,  occurs  in  the  pancreas  of  some  animals  and  very  abundantly 
in  guano. 

Guanine  is  an  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  It  yields 
crystalline  salts  with  i  and  2  equivalents  of  acid,  e.  g.,  C^HgN^O.  2HCI.  It  also 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  bases.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
CjH.NjO .  NOjAg. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  guanine  into  xanthine.  Potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  decompose  it  into  parabanic  acid,  guanidine  and  CO,  (p.  41 1). 

2-Amino-6.8-diox3^urin  is  obtained  from  2-imiaopseudouric  acid  (p.  507) 
and  from  bromguanine  (B.  30,  570). 

HN  — CO 

Sarcine,  Hypoxttnthine,  HC      C   —  NHv  is  a  constant  attendant  of  xan- 

N  —  C  — N  <^  • 
thine  in  the  animal  organism,  and  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  difficult  solu- 
bility of  its  hydrochloride.  It  consists  of  needles  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solved by  alkalies  and  acids.  Silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  compound  C^H^Ag^N^O 
-|-  H,0  from  ammoniacal  solutions.  Dimethyl  hypoxanthine  splits  into  methyl- 
amine  and  sarcosine  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  317)  (B.  26,  1914). 

N  =  C.NH, 

Adenine,  HC      C  —  NHv  polymeric  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  has  been 

II       B  "^H, 

N— C  — N    ^      ' 

isolated  from  beef  pancreas.  It  also  occurs  in  tea  extract.  It  crystallizes  in  leaBets 
with  pearly  lustre.  It  has  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  At  54^  the 
salt  becomes  white  in  color,  owing  to  loss  of  water.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
hypoxanthine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  iSo-200^  converts  it  into  glycocoU,  am- 
monia, formic  acid,  and  CO,  (Kossel,  B.  23,  225 ;  26,  1914). 

Gamine,  C, HgN.O  -|-  H,0,  has  been  found  in  the  extract  of  beef.  It  is  a  pow- 
der, rather  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.     Bromine  water  or  nitric  acid  converts  camine  into  sarcine. 


14.  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

A.  PARAFFIN  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

{a)  Tricarboxylic  Acids  with  Zhao  or  Three  Carhoxyb  Attached  to  the  Samu 
fCarbon  Atom, 

Formation, — (I  a)  By  the  action  of  the  halogen  fatty-acid  esters  on  the  sodium 
■compounds  of  malonic  esters,  CHNa(CO,R^),  and  alkylic  malonic  esters,  R'.  CNa- 
«(CO,R^), — e,  g.,  chlorcarbonic  ester,  chloracetic  ester,  a-brompropionic  ester, 
•a-brombutjrric  ester,  a-bromisobutyric  ester,  (i  ^)  The  tricarboxylic  esters,  resulting 
in  this  way  from  sodium  malonic  ester,  still  contain  a  hydrogen  of  the  CH,-gToup  of 
malonic  ester,  and  can  be  acted  upon  anew  with  sodium  and  alkyl  iodides.  They 
then  yield  the  same  esters,  which  are  obtained  by  starting  with  the  monoslkylic 
malonic  esters. 

(2)  By  the  addition  of  sodium  malonic  esters  to  unsaturated  carboxylic  esten* 
e.  g,t  crotonic  ester  (B.  24,  2888 ;  C.  1897,  I,  28). 

(3)  Also  by  the  gradual  saponification  of  tetracarboxylic  esters,  containing  two 
carboxyl  groups  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  which  split  off  carbon  dioxide 
and  yield  tricarboxylic  esters  (B.   16,333;  *3.  633 ;  A.  214,58). 

(4)  By  heating  the  best  adapted  ketone  tricarboxylic  esters  (o.  27,  797)» 
a  loss  of  CO  occurs. 
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Like  malooic  acid,  these  tricarboxylic  acids  readily  break  down  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  CO,.     They  then  become  succinic  acids,  e.  g»  : 

(CH,),C .  CO,H        =C^ y        (CH,), .  C .  CO,H 

CH  .  (CO,H),  in,  .  CX),H 

laobatane-MMrlcarbozyUc  Unsytn.  Dimethyl  Succinic 

Acid  Acid. 

For  the  saponification  of  tricarboxylic  esters  consnlt  B.  ag,  1867. 

Pormyl  Tricarboxylic  Ester,  Methenyl  Tricarboxylic » Ester,  CH(CO,- 
C,Hj)„  is  obtained  from  sodinm  malonic  ester,  CHNa(CO, .  C^Hj),,  and  ethyl 
chlorcarbonate  (B.  ai,  R.  531) ;  it  melts  at  29^,  and  boils  at  253^ 

Cyanmalonic  Eater,  CH(CN)(CO,R)„  results  from  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  upon  sodium  malonic  ester.  It  Tolatilizes  without  decomposition  under 
greatly  reduced  pressure.  It  has  a  very  acid  reaction,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  forming  salts,  like  CNa(CNJ(CO,R),  (B.  aa,  R.  567). 

Cyanoform,  CH(CN)|  +   CH,OH  (?),   melts  with  decomposition    at  2I4<». 

Sodinm  cyanoform  is  proHlnced  when  cyanogen  chloride  acts  upon  malonitrile  and 

sodium  ethylate  (B.  ag,  1171). 

CH     CO  CH 
Ethenyl  Tricart)oxylic  Eater,    1     *'       '^    *   ,  is  obtained fxom sodium' ethyl 

CH(C02 .  C^Hj), 

malonate  and  the  ester  of  chloracetic  acid.     It  boils  at  278®.     Chlorine  converts  it 

into  Chlorethenyl  Tricarboxylic   Ester,  C,H,a(CO, .  C,H.),.     This  boils  at 

290^,  and  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric 

acid,  alcohol,  and  fumaric  acid;  when  saponified  with  alkalies,  carbon  <Uoxide  and 

malic  add  are  the  products  (A.  214,  44).. 

Unsym.  Dimethyl  Cyansuccinic  Eater,  B.  ay,  R.  506. 

Methyl  a-Cyanauccinic  Eater,  (CO,CH,)CH,CH(CN)CO,CH„  U  obtained 

from  methyl  cyanacetic  ester  and  chloracetic  ester  (B.  a4,  R.  557). 

««  A     •      •        •«     -m  CH« .  CH ,  CO.C.H>    ...  ^ 

Piopane-aa/?-tncarboxylic  Eater,  1  >  boils  at  270<>. 

CH(CO,C,Hj), 

The  firee  add  (isomeric  with  tricarballylic  add)  melts  at  146®,  and  breaks  down 

into  cariwn  dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  add. 

CH     CO  R 
Propane-a)9/3-tricarboxylic  Eater,  1    ' '       *    ,  boils  at  273®. 

CH| .  C(CO*R)| 

n-Butane-oa^tricarboxylic  Eater,  1     *       '     ,  boils  at  278*. 

CH(CO|R)) 

CH     CO  H 
n-Butane-a/))9-tricarboxylic  Ester,  1    '  .      '    ,  boils  at  281  <». 

CjHj .  C(COjH)j 

IaobuUne-aai9-tricarboxylic   Eater,   (CO,R)C(CH,), .  CH(CO,R)„  boils  at 

277^^.     Compare  B.  23,  648. 

In  these  formulas  R  represents  C|H,. 

a-Cyanglutaric  Eater  (B.  ay,  R.  506). 

a-Alkyi-a-Carboxy-giutaric  Ester ^  see  A.  aga,  209;  C.  1897,  I,  28. 

fi^Dimethyl-a-Carboxy-glutaric  Ester ^  see  /3/?-Dimethyl  glutaric  acid,  p.  454. 

{d)  Tricarboxylic  Acids  with  the  Carboxyl  Groups  Attached  to  Three 
Carbon  Atoms. 

Tetra-  and  penta-carboxylic  acids,  containing  one  or  two  pair»  of 
CO,H-groups  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom  split  off  carbon  diox- 
ide, and  numerous  representatives  of  the  class  have  been  prepared 
(B.  24,  307,  2889 ;  25,  R.  746). 

Tricarballylic  Acid,  CH, .  (CO,H)  .  CH(CO,H)CH,(CO,H), 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and 
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melt  at  162-164^.  It  is  obtained:  (i)  By  heating  tribromallyl  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  decomposing  the  tricyanide  with  potash; 
(2)  by  oxidizing  diallyl  acetic  acid  (p.  289);  (3)  by  acting  upon 
ethyl  aceto-succinate  with  sodium  and  the  ester  of  chloracetic  acid» 
then  saponifying  the  aceto-tricarballylic  ester  (see  this) ;  (4)  by  the 
decomposition  of  propane-oo^-  and  a^/9^-tetracarboxylic  ester  (B.  24, 
307,  2889  ;  29,  1281);  (5)  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon 
aconitic  acid,  CtH«0«  (B.  22,  2921),  and  by  the  reduction  of  citric 
acid  with  hydriodic  acid;  (6)  from  propane-aa/9)^-pentacarboxylic 
ester  (see  this),  by  the  elimination  of  2CO,  (B.  25,  R.  746) ;  (7)  by 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  citrazinamide  at  150^  (B.  27,  1271, 
3456).  The  acid  occurs  in  unripe  beets,  and  also  in  the  deposit  in  the 
vacuum  pans  used  in  beet-sugar  works. 

The  silver  saU,  C^HjO-Ag..  Calcium  tricarbaifyiate,  (C:;H,0,),Ciu -|-  4H,0,  is  a 
powder  that  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The  trimethyl  ester,  C,HjO.(CH,),.  boils  at 
1500.  under  a  pressure  of  13  mm.  The  chloride^  C^H5(CO.Cl)„  toils  at  I40*»  (14 
mm.)  (B.  22,  2921).  Anhydride  acid,  C(H,0,.  melts  at  131-132^  (B.  24,  2890). 
The  triamide,  C,H5(CO.NH,)„  melts  at  2o6<>.  The  amidimide,  CfifiJ^^  melts 
at  1730  (B.  24,  600). 

Camphoronic  Acid,  naP-THmethyltricarbalfylic  Acid^ 
CO,H      CO,H      CO,H 

CH,— C C CH„  melting  at  135®,  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 

iH,       in, 
tion  of  camphor  and  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  this,  as  its 
constitution  has  become  of  prime   importance  in  explaining  the 
structure  of  camphor. 

Homolog^ous  Tricarballylic  Acids:  a-Methyl-  two  modifications,  melting  at 
180°  and  134°;  fi- Methyl'  melting  at  l64<»;  a- Ethyl-  melting  at  147-148^;  a-n- 
Propyl,  melting  at  151-152®;  a- Isopropyl- tricarballylic  Acid^mtXtSng  at  161-162* 
(B.  24,  2887).  aay Dimethyl' tricarballylic  Acid^  three  modifications;  see  B. 
29,  616. 

a^d- Butane  Tricarboxylic  And  melts  at  116-120®. 

aye-Fentane  Tricarboxylic  Acid  melts  at  106-107®  (S*  Ht  284). 


B.  OLEFINS  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Aconitic  Acid,    1   '        1  '      |U  '  >  melts  at  191°,  and  at  the 

same  time  decomposes  into  CO,  and  i laconic  anhydride  (p.  465).  It 
is  isomeric  with  trimethylene  tricarboxylic  acid  (see  this),  and  occurs 
in  different  plants ;  for  example,  in  Aconitum  Napellus^  in  Equisetum 
fiuviatiUy  in  sugar  cane,  and  in  beet  roots.  It  is  obtained  by  heating 
citric  acid  alone  or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
(B.  ao,  R.  254). 
Aconitic  acid  has  been  synthetically  made  by  the  decomposition 
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with  alkali  of  the  synthetic  product  resulting  from  the  union  of  2 
mols.  of  oxalic  ester  and  2  mols.  of  acetic  ester, 
CO.R'       CO,H    CO.R'    CO.CH,   ^ 

^y___^l__^y (4q  (B.  24,  120)  ;  as  well  as  by  the  break- 

ing-down of  the  body  obtained  from  sodium  roalonic  ester  and  acety- 
lene dicarboxy  lie  ester  (J.  pr.  Ch.  J[2]  49,  20). 

Aconitic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Nascent  hydrogen  con- 
verts it  into  tricarballylic  acid. 

The  caUuim  salt  (CAifi^) J2ti^  -f  6H,0,  dissoWes  with  difficulty.  The  fri- 
methyl  ester^  ^e^i^t(^"t)t»  ^"^  *'  '^'°  ('4  mm.).  It  results  from  the  distillation 
of  acetyl  citric  trimethyl  ester  (B.  x8,  1954) »  and  from  aconitic  acid,  methyl  alcohol, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  ax,  069). 

The  triamidit  C,H,(CONH,),,  is  converted  into  citrarinic  acid  (see  this)  by  acids 
(B.  22,   1078,  3054;  23,  831). 

Aceconitic  and  Citracetic  Acids,  C^H^Ot,  are  two  acids  of  unknown  constita- 
tion.  They  are  isomeric  with  aconitic  acid.  They  result  when  sodium  acts  upon 
hromacetic  ester  (A.  135,  306). 

Allene  Tricarboxylic  Ester,  CO,R .  CH :  C :  C(CO,R).,  from  /?-dihn>macrylic 
ester  and  disodium  midonic  ester,  melts  at  107°  (B.  29,  R.  851). 


VI.  TBTRAHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  THEIR  OXI- 
DATION PRODUCTS. 

I.  TBTRAHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Ordinary  erythrol  is  the  best  known  of  the  tetrahydric  alcohols  cor- 
responding to  the  four  tartaric  acids  (p.  521).  By  an  intramolecular 
compensation  it,  like  mesotartaric  acid,  becomes  optically  inactive, 
and  is  therefore  called  i-erythrol.  This  alcohol  and  ||d  4- 1]  erythrol 
were  synthetically  prepared  by  Griner  in  1893  from  divinyl. 

DtTinyl,  or  batadiin  (p.  99),  forms  an  unstable  dibromide,  which  rfearranges 
itself  at  ICG*'  into  two  different  but  stable  dibromides.  When  these  are  oxidised  by 
potassium  permanganate,  the  one  passes  into  the  dibromhydrin  (melting  at  135^)  of 
ordinary  or  i-erythrol,  while  the  other  becomes  the  dibromhydrin  (melting  at  83^)  of 

Sd  -h  Ij  erythrol.    Caustic  potash  converts  these  two  dibromhydrins  into  two  buta- 
iin  oxides,  which  with  water  yield  the  erythrolf  corresponding  to  i-  and  [d  -|-  1] 
erythrol  (B.  a6,  R.  932) : 


HC .  CHjBr            (HO)  .  HC .  CH,Br  (HO)HC .  CH,(OH) 

CH  =  CH,/^  HC .  CHjBr        ^  (HO) .  Hi .  CH.Br  ^ (HO)H<!: .  CH,(OH) 

CH  =  CH,  Ns,,^^^                                               m.  p.  135®  i-Erythrol 

^  HC .  CHjBr            (HO) .  HC .  CH^Br  (HO)HC .  CH,(OH) 

CHjBr .  hn                         CH,BrCH(OH)  CH,(OH)C .  CH(OH) 

m.  p.  83^  [d+i>Erythrol. 
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i-Erythrol,    Erythrite,    Erythroglucin   or  Phycite,    CH,(OH).. 
CH(OH)..CH(OH).CH,.OH,  occurs  free  in  the  alga  Protococcus 

vulgaris.  It  exists  as  erythrin  (orsellinate  of  erythrite)  in  many 
lichens  and  some  algse,  especially  in  Roccella  Montagneiy  and  is  obtaiDcd 
from  these  by  saponification  with  caustic  soda  or  milk  of  lime : 

^*"«{  (O^cJhA),  "^  ^"'^  ==  C,He(OH),  +  iCJtifi,, 

Erytbrin  Erytbrol       Oreellinic  Acid. 

Like  all  polyhydric  alcohols  erythrol  possesses  a  sweet  taste.  It  melts  at  126^ 
and  boils  at  330°. 

By  carefully  oxidizing  erythrol  with  dilute  nitric  acid  erytktose  results.  More 
intense  oxidation  produces  erythritic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid  (p.  526). 

i-Nitro-erythrol,  C4Hf(ONO,)4,  melts  at  61^  and  explodes  violently  when  struck. 
i-Tetra-acctyl  Erythrol,  C4H,(OCOCH,)4.  melts  at  85®.  i-Erythrol  Dichlor- 
hydrin,  C4H,(OH)2Cl,,  mehing  at  125^,  is  formed  from  erythrol  by  the  action  of 

concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.     i-Erythrol-Ether,  /    \        /    \       ,  boiling 

CHf .  Cri .  Cri .  CHj 

at  138^,  with  sp.  gr.  1.113  (18°),  is  formed  when  caustic  potash  acts  upon  dichlor- - 

hydrin.     It  is  a  liquid  with  a  penetrating  odor,  and  deports  i&elf  like  ethylene  oxide 

(p.  298).     It  slowly  combines  with  water,  yielding  erythrol,  with   2HCI   to  the 

dichlorhydrin,  and  with  2CNH   to  the  nitrile  of  dioxyadipic  acid  (B.   17,  109 1). 

Erythrol,  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  combines  with  formaldehyde,  bensal- 

dehyde,  and  acetone,  yielding : 

i-Erythrol-formal,  C4Hgq4(CH,),.  melting  at  96®  (A.  289,  27) ; 

i- Erythrol -dibenzal,  melting  at  97® ;  and 

i-Diacetone  Erythrol,  C4HQ04(C,Hf)„  melting  at  56°  and  boiling  at  105^(29  mm.) 
(B.  28,  2531). 

[d  4-  l]-Brythrol  melts  at  72^ ;  formation — ^see  above.    Dibromhydrin  melts  at 

/""^ 

830  (see  above) ;  [d  + 1]  Erythrol  Ether,  CH, .  CH  .  CH  .  CH,  (B.  a6,  R-  933). 

Tetraacetyl  [d  -|-  1]  Erythrol  melts  at  53°. 

NUrotertiary  Butyl  Glycerol,  NO,C(CH,OH)3,  melting  at  I58<»,  is  formed  from 
nitromethane,  formaldehyde,  and  some  potassium  bicarbonate  (B.  28,  R.  774). 

Pentaerythrol,  C(CH20H)4,  melting  at  25o>255°,  has  been  prepared  by  con- 
densing formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde  with  lime.  See  also  vinyltrimethylene. 
Tetra-iuetyl  Pentaerythrol,  C(CH, .  O  .  COCH,)^,  melts  at  84**  (A.  276,  58)'.  Penta- 
erythrol  Dibenzal  melts  at  160°  (A.  289,  21).  Two  Hexyl-erythrols  have  been 
prepared  by  oxidizing  diallyl,  CHj  =  CH  .  CH, —  CH, — CH  =  CH,  (p.  99). 

2.  TRIOXYALDEHYDES  and  3.  TRIOXYKBTONES:  Erythrose, 
Tetrose,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  a  trioxyaldehyde  and  a  trioxyketone  (compare 
glycerose,  p.  477).  It  is  produced  when  erythrol  is  oxidized  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  yields  phenylerjrthrosazone,  C4HjO,(N,HCjH5),.  melting  at  167**  (B.  20, 1090). 
This  probably  is  also  produced  from  the  condensation  product  of  glycolyl  aldehyde 
(B.  25,  2553). 

Methyl  Tetrose,  CH5[CH0H]sCH0,  is  formed  from  rhamnose- 
oxime  and  acetic  anhydride.  The  osazone^  melting  at  171-174°, 
becomes  d-tartaric  acid  when  it  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  (B.  29, 
1381). 

4.  OXYTRIKETONES :  3-Methyl-3-heptanol-2.s.6-trion,  aldol  of 
diacetyl,  CH, .  COC(OH) .  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  CO .  CH„  boils  at  ia8° 
(18  mm.)  (p.  322). 
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5-  TETRAKBTONBS :  Tetra-acetyl  Ethane,  (CH,CO),CH — 
CH(CO .  CH,)„  is  obtained  from  sodium  acetylacetone  by  means 
of  iodine  or  by  electrolysis  (p.  323). 

Oxalyl  Diacctonc,  CH, .  CO  .  CH, .  CO .  CO  .  CH, .  CO .  CH„ 
melting  at  120-121°,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate 
upon  oxalic  ester  and  acetone  (B.  ax,  11 42).  It  forms  a  dipyrazole 
derivative  with  phenylhydrazine  (A.  278,  294). 

Methenylbisacetyl  Acetone,  (CH,CO),CH .  CH  =  C(COCHa), 
is  obtained  from  ethoxymethylene  acetyl  acetone  (p.  478)  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetyl  acetone. 

6.  TRIOXYMONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS: 

Erythritic  Acid,  C^H^  1  CO  H '  ^T^'^l^^^^  <^<^>  trioxybutyric  acid,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  oxidation  of  ery thiol,  mannitol,  and  laevulose  (B.  xg,  468).  It  forms 
a  deliqoescent  crystalline  mass. 

Triozyisobutyric  Acid.  (CH,OH),C(OH)CO,H,  melting  at  X16'',  is  formed 
from  glycerose  and  CNH  (B.  aa,  106). 

7.  DIOXYKETONB  MONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS:  ayDUthoxyaceto^ 
acetic  Ester,  CH,(OC,H5) .  CO  .  CH(0 .  C,Hj)CO,C,H^,  boiling  at  131-132°  (14 
mm),  results  from  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  upon  ethoxychloracetoacetic  ester 
(p.  482)  (A.  269,  28)  (p.  477). 

8.  OXYDIKBTONB    CARBOXYLIC    ACIDS:    DehydracetU  Acid,  (6) 

CO  .  O  .  C.CH, 
Methyl-(3)-acetopyronon,  |  ||  1  melting  at  108®  and  boil- 

Crig  .  CO  •  CH  .  CO .  CH 
ing  at  269°,  is  formed  on  boiling  acetoacetic  ester  with  a  return  cooler,  on  evap- 
orating dehydracetocarboxylic  acid  with  caustic  soda  (A.  273,  186),  and  from  acetyl 
chloride  by  the  action  of  pyridine.      It  is  isomeric  with  isodehydracetic  acid  (p. 
496).     Feist  explained  its  constitution  (A.  257,  261 ;  B.  27,  R.  417).     Hydriodic 

acid  converts  it  into  dimethyl  pyrone,  CH,  .  C  =  CH  .  CO .  CH  =  C .  CH,  (see 
this). 

9.  TRIKBTONB-MONO-CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS  :  The  /^phenylhydra: 
lone  formed  from  sodium  acetone-oxalic  acid  and  diazobenzenechloride  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  afiy-triketO'H'Valeric  acid.    It  melts  from  206-ao7<*  (A.  278,  285). 


10.  DIOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Tartaric  Acids  or  Dioxyethylene  Succinic  Acids.— Tartaric 
acid  is  known  in  four  modi^cations ;  all  possess  the  same  structure 
and  can  be  converted  into  one  another.  They  are  :  (i)  Ordinary  or 
dtxirthtartaric  acid,  (2)  Lavo-tartaric  Acid,  These  two  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  equally  great  but  opposite 
molecular  rotatory  power.  (3)  Raccmic  Acid  or  parcUariaric  acid,  or 
fd  +  1]  tartaric  acid.  This  is  optically  inactive.  It  can  be  resolved 
into  dextro-  and  Ids vo- tartaric  acids,  from  which  it  can  again  be 
recovered  by  their  union.  (4)  Mesotartaric  Acid,  antitartaric  acid, 
i-tartaric  acid.  This  is  optically  inactive  and  cannot  be  split  into 
other  forms.  The  isomerism  of  these  four  acids  was  exhaustively  con- 
44 
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sidered  in  the  introduction.  According  to  the  theory  of  van  't  Hoff 
and  Le  Bel,  it  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  in  the  dioxyethylene  succinic  acid.  A  compound  containing 
one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  may  occur  in  three  modifications — a 
dextro-form,  a  Issvo-form,  and,  by  union  of  these  two,  an  inactive, 
decomposable  [d  -|-  1]  modification.  If  the  same  atoms  or  atomic 
groups  are  joined  to  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, — ^that  is,  if  the 
compound  be  symmetrically  constructed,  like  dioxyethylene  succinic 
acid, — then  in  addition  to  the  three  modifications  capable  of  forming 
a  compound  with  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  there  arises  a  fourth 
possibility.  Should,  namely,  the  groups  linked  to  the  one  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  (viewed  from  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms)  show  an  opposite  arrangement  from  that  of  the  groups 
attached  to  the  second  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  then  an  inactive 
body  will  result  by  virtue  of  an  itUramoUcular  compensation.  The 
action  on  polarized  light  occasioned  by  the  one  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  is  equalized  by  an  equally  great  but  oppositely  directed  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  second  asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

Therefore,  the  four  symmetrical  dioxysuccinic  acids  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formulas,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  spacial 
significance  as  basis  (p.  48) : 

CO,H  CO,H  CO,H 

H  — •t— OH  HO— «t— H  H  — *C— OH 

HO— *(!:— H  .       H  — ♦(!:— OH  H— »(!:— OH 

iOjH  CO,H  CO,H 

(i)  Deztrotartaric  Acid  (a)  Lcvotartaric  Acid  (3)  Metotartmric  Acid. 

d-Tartaric  acid  +  l-tartaric  acid  =  (4)  Racemic  Acid. 

The  configuration  of  d-tartaric  acid,  as  represented  on  p.  563,  fol- 
lows in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  this  acid  from  the  oxidation 
of  methyl  tetrose,  the  decomposition  product  of  the  rhamnoses. 

Historical, — Scheele  in  1769  showed  how  this  acid  could  be  isolated  from  aigoL 
Kestoer  in  1822  discorered  racemic  acid2A  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  ordi> 
nary  tartaric  acid,  and  in  1826  Gay-Lussac  investigated  the  two  acids.  Very  soon 
both  he  and  Berzelius  (1830)  proved  that  ordinaiy  tartaric  add  and  racemic  acid  pos- 
sessed the  same  composition,  and  this  fact  led  Berzelius  to  introduce  the  term 
isomerism  into  chemical  science  (p.  41).  Biot  (1838)  showed  that  a  solution  of  ordi- 
nary tartaric  acid  rotated  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  whereas  the  solution 
of  racemic  acid  proved  to  be  optically  inactive,  and  was  without  action  upon  the 
polarized  ray.  Pasteur's  classic  investigations  (1848-1853)  demonstrated  how  racemic 
acid  could  be  resolved  into  dextro-  and  lavo-tartaric  aetd^  and  be  again  re-fonned  from 
them.  In  addition  to  Isevo-tartaric  acid,  Pasteur  also  discovered  inactive  or  mesoiar- 
taric  addj  which  cannot  be  resolved.  Kekuli  in  186 1  and,  independently  of  him, 
Ferkin,  Sr.,  and  Duppa  S3mthesized  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid  from  succinic 
acid,  derived  from  amber,  through  the  ordinary  dibroniAuccinic  acid.  In  1873  Jung- 
fleisch  obtained  racemic  acid  and  mesotartaric  acid  from  synthetic  succinic  acid,  and 
also  the  other  two  tartaric  acids  derivable  from  racemic  acid.  Van  *t  Hoff  in  1874  and, 
independently  of  him,  Le  Bel  referred  the  isomerism  of  the  four  tartaric  acids  to  the 
presence  of  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  symmetrical  dioxyethylene  succinic  add. 
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KekaI6  and  Anschfltz  in  1880  and  1881  fonnd  that  when  racemic  acid  was  oxidized 
it  yitldtd /umaric  acid,  and  that  inactive  or  mesotartaric  acid  gave  maleic  acid.  The 
oxidant  was  potassium  permanganate.  This  reaction  directly  linked  the  isomerism 
of  the  tartaric  acids  to  the  isomerism  of  the  two  unsaturated  acids — fumaric  acid  and 
maleic  acid. 

(i)  Racemic  Acid,  Paratartaric  Acid,  C4H,04  +  H,0,  is  some- 
times found  in  conjunction  with  tartaric  acid  in  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  in  crystallizing  cream  of 
tartar,  especially  in  the  presence  of  alumina. 

Racemic  acid  appears  (i)  in  the  oxidation  of  mannitol,  dulcitol 
and  mucic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  when  fumaric  acid  (B.  13, 
3150),  sorbic  acid,  and  piperic  acid  are  oxidized  by  potassium  per- 
manganate (B.  23,  2772).  It  is  synthetically  obtained  (2)  from 
glyoxal  by  means  of  prussic  and  hydrochloric  acids  (together  with 
mesotartaric  acid,  B.  27,  R.  749),  and  (3)  from  isodibrom-  and 
(together  with  mesotartaric  acid)  from  dibromsuccinic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  silver  oxide  (pp.  452,  526) ;  (4)  together  with  glycollic  acid 
(compare  the  pinacone  formation,  p.  293),  when  glyoxylic  acid  is 
reduced  with  acetic  acid  and  zinc;  (5)  in  addition,  by  heating 
desoxalic  acid  with  water  to  100^,  when  carbon  dioxide  is  split  off. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  which  can  be  synthesized  in  various  ways,  constitutes 
the  starting-out  material  for  the  first  four  syntheses.  In  the  fifth 
synthesis  carbon  monoxide  serves  for  that  purpose. 


CHjOII       CH, 


CHO 

ino" 
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Racemic  acid  is  also  produced  when  equal  quantities  of  concentrated 
solutions  of  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed  (B.  25,  1566), 
and  together  with  mesotartaric  acid  when  ordinary  tartaric  acid  is 
heated  with  water  to  175°. 

Racemic  add  crjstallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  which  slowly  effloresce  in  dry  air.  It 
is  less  soluble  (i  part  in  5.8  parts  at  15®)  in  water  than  the  tartaric  acid,  and  has  no 
effect  on  polarized  light.  It  loses  its  crystal  water  when  heated  to  no**.  In  the 
anhydrous  condition  it  melts  at  205-206^.  It  foams  at  the  same  time.  Potassium 
permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  oxalic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  inactive 
malic  and  ethylene  succinic  acids.  Its  salts  closely  resemble  those  of  tartaric  acid, 
but  do  not  show  hemihedral  faces.  The  acid  potassium  salt  is  appreciably  more  solu- 
ble than  cream  of  tartar.  The  calcium  salt,  C^H^OgCa  -f-  4H,0,  dissolves  with  mcM« 
difficulty  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  three  other  tartaric  acids.  Acetic  acid 
and  ammonium  chloride  do  not  dissolve  it.  It  is  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of  cal- 
cium dextro-  and  Isevotartrates.  Barium  sail,  C^H^O, Ba -f- 2^  H,0  or  5H,0  (A. 
292,  311). 

Decomposition  of  Racemic  Acid. — When  Pasteur  was  study- 
ing racemic  acid  he  discovered  methods  for  the  decomposition  of 
optically  inactive  bodies  into  their  optically  active  components.  These 
were  briefly  considered  in  the  introduction  (p.  68) : 

(i)  Penicillium  glaucum  destroys  the  dextro-tartaric  acid  growing  in 
a  racemic  acid  solution,  leaving  the  1-tartaric  acid  undisturbed. 

(2a)  From  a  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  racemate  unaltered  salt, 
without  hemihedral  faces,  separates  above  -|-28°  (B.  29,  R.  112). 
When  the  crystallization  takes  place  below  +28®,  large  rhombic  crys- 
tals form.  Some  of  these  show  right,  others  left  hemihedral  faces. 
Removing  the  similar  forms,  or  by  testing  a  solution  of  the  crystals 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  dextro-tartrate  (A.  226,  197),  we  discover 
that  the  former  possess  right-rotatory  power  and  yield  common  tartaric 
acid,  whereas  the  latter  yield  the  laevo-acid. 

{2b)  From  a  solution  of  cinchonine  racemate  the  first  crystallization 
consists  of  the  more  sparingly  soluble  laevotartrate.  If  only  half  as 
much  cinchonine,  as  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  acid  salt, 
be  introduced,  then  two-thirds  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  cincho- 
nine laevo-tartrate  will  separate  (B.  29,  42).  Quinicine  dextrotartrate 
is  the  first  to  crystallize  from  a  solution  of  quinicine  racemate. 

Esters  of  Racemic  Acid :  The  dimethyl  ester  melts  at  85®  and  boils  at  282^. 
It  is  produced  from  racemic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  and  HQ.  It  is  obtained  pare  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  It  can  be  made  by  fusing  together  the  dimethyl 
ester  of  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids.  In  vapor  form  the  ester  of  racemic  acid  dis- 
sociates into  the  dimethyl  ester  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids  (B.  z8,  1397 ; 
ai,  R.  643). 

Diacetyl  Racemic  Anhydride,  (C^fi^^C^j:^^,  melts  at  122-123®  (B.  13, 
1178).  Dimethyl  Diacetyl  Racemic  Ester,  {Q^fi^^^fiJ^Q}^^^,  melting  at  86^ 
results  from  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  the  dimethyl  ester,  and  upon  evaporat- 
ing the  benzene  solution  of  the  dimethyl  1-  and  d-diacetyl  tartaric  esters.  NUrile  of 
Diacetylpyroracemic  Acid.  CH, .  CO .  O  .CH(CN)  .  CH(CN)0 .  COCH,,  melting  at 
97°,  is  produced  tc^ether  with  the  nitrile  of  diacetyl  mesotartaric  acid,  when  acetic 
anhydride  acts  upon  the  liquid  portion  of  the  additive  product  resulting  from  CNH 
and  glyoxal  in  alcohol  (B.  ay,  R.  749). 
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Imides  :  Methyl-^  ethyl-^  And  phenyl- imides  melt  at  157°,  179**,  and  235 <>  TB.  29, 
27x9).  The  ami  oi  diacetylracemic  acid  melts  at  94°.  It  results  when  PCl^  acts 
upon  the  anilic  acid,  and  when  the  anils  of  d-  and  1-diacetyltaitaric  acids  combine 
(priyately  communicated  by  Anschiltz  and  Reitter). 

(2)  Dextro-rotatory  or  Ordinary  Tartaric  Acid  {Acidum 
iartaricum)  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  occurs 
principally  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  from  which  it  deposits  after 
fermentation  in  the  form  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  (argol).  It  results 
on  oxidizing  saccharic  acid  and  milk  sugar  with  nitric  acid. 

Common  tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  dissolve  readily  in  water  (i  part  in  0.76  parts  at  15^)  and  alco- 
hol, but  not  in  ether.  Its  solution  turns  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  right.  It  melts  at  167-170^  (B.  2a,  i3i4),  when  rapidly  heated. 
When  it  is  heated  with  water  to  165^  it  changes  mainly  to  mesotar- 
taric  acid;  at  175°  the  racemic  acid  predominates.  It  also  forms 
racemic  acid  when  it  is  brought  together  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  1-tartaric  acid.  Pyroracemic  and  pyrotartaric  acids  are  products 
of  its  dry  distillation. 

When  gradually  oxidized,  d-tartaric  acid  becomes  dioxyfumaric  acid 
(p.  527),  dioxytartaric  acid,  and  tartronic  acid  (p.  485);  stronger 
oxidizing  agents  decompose  it  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  d-malic  and  ethylene  succinic  acids. 

d-Tartaric  acid  is  applied  in  dyeing  or  coloring,  as  an  ingredient 
of  effervescing  powders,  and  as  a  medicine.  Nearly  all  of  its  salts  meet 
with  extended  uses. 

TartrtUes. — ^The  neutral  potassium  salt^  C^^Kfi^  +  ^H,0,  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  ;  from  it  acids  precipitate  the  saUC4HjK0,,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  constitutes  natural  inxitj-argol {Cremor tartari).  Potassium- Sodium  Tartrate^ 
C4ll4KNaO|  -\-  4H,0  (Seignette^s  salt),  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  with 
hemihedral  faces.  The  sodium-ammonium  salt,  C^H^KNaOf  -|-  4H}0,  is  obtained 
from  sodium-ammonium  racemate.  The  calcium  salt,  QH^CaOf  4-  H,0,  is  pre- 
cipitated from  solutions  of  neutral  tartrates,  by  calcium  chloride,  as  an  insoluble, 
crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is  reprecipitated  as  a  jelly 
on  boiling — a  reaction  serving  to  distinguish  tartaric  from  other  acids.  See  also 
calcium  racemate. 

The  neutral  lead  salt,  C^H^PbO,,  is  a  curdy  precipitate. 

Tsrtar  Emttic^Potassioantimonyl  Tartrate,  C4H4(SbO)KO,  +  yi^fi,  or 

C4H4O. :  SbOK  +  ^H,0,  or  CO,K[CHOH],COOSb<^>Sb .  OCO[CHOH], .  - 

COOK  -\'  H,0  (B.  z6,  23S6),  is  prepared  by  boiling  cream  of  tartar  with  antimony 
oxide  and  water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octahedra,  which  slowly  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  on  exposure  and  fall  to  a  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  fourteen  parts 
of  water  at  10^.  Its  solution  possesses  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste,  and  acts  as  a 
sudorific  and  emetic.  See  B.  29,  R.  84 ;  28,  R.  463,  for  the  corresponding  arsenic 
compound. 

d-Dextro-taitaric  Acid  Esters  (compare  racemic  esters).  To  obtain  the  esters 
of  tartaric  acid,  C,H40,(CO,R),,  dissolve  the  acid  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  con- 
duct hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  solution,  and  distil  the  liquid  under  dimin- 
ished pressure.  PCl^  converts  them  into  esters  of  chlormalic  acid  (p.  489)  and  chlor- 
liimaric  acid.  The  esters  constitute  the  first  homologous  series  of  optically  active 
substances,  which  were  investigated  along  the  line  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polar- 
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ixed  light  (Anschau  and  Pictet,  B.  13,  1177  ;  compare  C.  65,  996;  B.  27,  R.  511. 
621,  725,  729;  B.  28,  R.  148).  The  dimethyl  ester  meXta  at  48^  and  boils  at  2So<* 
(760  mm.),  [o]d  =  -h  2.142  (20O).  llie  dietkvl  ester  boils  at  280®  (760  mm.), 
[a]D  =  -H  7.659  (20®).     The  dindipropyl  ester  boils  at  303®  C.  (760  mm.),  [o]  d 

=  +  12.442  (20<'). 

Diacetyl'd'tartaric  Anhydride^  (^iH,0,),C4H,0|,  melts  at  1 25-1 29®. 
Diacetyl  Dimethyl  Ester  melts  at  103°. 
Diacetyl  Tartaric  Dianilide  melts  at  214**  (A.  279,  138). 

Diacetyl-d-tartranil ;  see  the  anil  of  diacetyl  pyroracemic  acid,  p.  524;  other 
imides,  B.  29,  2710. 

Bj  dissolving  pulverized  tartaric  acid  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  adding  sol- 

phuric  acid,  so-called  Nitro-tartaric  Acid,  C,H,(0  .  NO,),<^q<^  results.  It  de- 
composes in  aqueous  solution  with  the  formation  of  dioxytartaric  acid  (p.  527). 
CO.ti .  C(OH),  —  C(OH),CO,H,  which  further  breaks  down  into  CO,  and  tartronic 
acid. 

(3)  Lsevo-Tartaric  Acid  is  very  similar  to  the  dextro-varietyy 
also  melts  at  167-170°,  and  only"  differs  from  it  in  deviating  the  ray 
of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  Their  salts  are  very  similar,  and  usually 
isomorphous,  but  those  of  the  laevo-acid  exhibit  opposite  hemihedrad 
faces. 

The  dimethyl  ester  has  the  same  melting  and  boiling  points  as  the 
dimethyl  ester  of  d-tartaric  acid  (see  above) ;  also  compare  racemic 
acid  esters  (p.  524).  In  the  description  of  racemic  acid  the  method 
by  which  1-tartaric  acid  could  be  obtained  from  it  was  exhaustively 
considered  (p.  524).  In  concentrated  solution  it  combines  with 
d-tartaric  acid  and  yields  racemic  acid. 

(4)  Inactive  Tartaric  Acid,  Mesotartaric  Acid,  Aniitartaric  Acid, 
is  obtained  when  sorbine  and  erythrol  are  oxidized  with  nitric  acid, 
or  (together  with  racemic  acid)  when  dibromsuccinic  acid  is  treated 
with  silver  oxide  (p.  523)  and  maleic  acid  ana  phenol  with  potassium 
permanganate  (B.  24,  1753)-  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  heating 
common  tartaric  acid  with  water  to  165°  for  two  days.  It  contains  a 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Calcium  Salt,  QH^OfCa  +  3H,0  (A.  226,  198).  Barium  Salt,  C^H^Of-f 
H,0  (A.  292,  315).  Dimethyl  Ester  melts  at  1 1 1^  Diethyl  Ester  melts  at  54**, 
and  boils  at  I56<>  (14  mm.)  (B.  21,  517).  Mesotartaronitrile,  CN  .  CH(OH) .  CH- 
(OH)CN,  melts  with  decomposition  at  131^.  It  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  pms- 
sic  acid  to  glyoxal,  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Diacetylmesotartaronitrile  melts  at  76* 
(B.  27,  R.  749). 

Diamidosuccinic  Acids,  CO,H .  CH(NH,) .  CH(NH,) .  CO,H.  are  formed  when 
the  diphenylhydrazone  of  dioxosuccinic  acid  (p.  528)  is  reduced  with  sodium  amal- 
gam. The  one  acid  corresponds  to  mesotartaric  acid  (see  above),  the  other  to  race- 
mic acid  (p.  523).  This  has  been  proved  by  changing  the  amido-acids  into  these 
acids  (B.  26,  1980). 

Dianilinosuccinic  Ester,    COjCjHg .  CH(NHC.Hj) .  CH(NHC,H,)  .  CO,C,H[p 

melting  at  I49^»  is  obtained  from  dibrom-  and  isodibrom-succinic  ester  and  alcoholic 

aniline  heated  to  loo^  (B.  27,  1604). 

CH .  CO.CLH. 
Imidoethylmccinie  Acid,  NH<  1  '^    ^  melting  at  980,  is  obtsined  by 

CH.CO,H 

the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  imidosuccinamic  ester,  the  product  resulting 

from  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  upon  bromsucdnic  ester  (B.  25,  646}. 
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Antuuccinu  EsUr^  (CO,C,H5), .  C,H, .  N,  .  C,H,(CO,C,H5),  is  obtained  from 

diazoacetic  ester ;  an  isomeric  ester  is  obtained  from  diazosuccinic  ester  (B.  29,  763). 

C(CH.) .  CO.H  . 

OxycUraconit  Acidi  0<^\  ,  decomposes  at  162®.     It  is  formed  when 

CH .  CO|ri 

Orckhrcitramalic  acid^  melting  at  \yfi  ^^  addition  product  of  ClOH  and  citraconic 
acid,  b  treated  with  caustic  alkali.  Hydrochloric  acid  changes  it  to  ^-chlorcitramalic 
add,  melting  with  decomposition  at  162^  (A.  253,  87). 

CH, .  C(OH) .  CO,H 
Dinuthyl  Racemic  Acid,  ^^    (L/qH)   CO  H  "*"  "*^'  "  produced  (i)  by  the 

reduction  of  pyroracemic  acid  (B.  25,  397),  and  (2)  when  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  act  upon  diacetyl  (p.  322).     The  acid  melts  at  177-178^  (B.  aa,  R.  137). 

a^'DioxyghUaric  Acid,  CO,H .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CO,H,  melting  from 
155-156**,  is  obtained  from  the  addition  product  of  glutaconic  acid  (B.  x8,  2517). 

ay-Dioxyglutaric  Acid,  CO,H  .  CH(OH) .  CH, .  CH(OH)  .  CO,H,  is  formed  from 
dioxypropenyl  tricarboxylic  acid,  the  oxidation  product  of  isosaccharin  (p.  537) 
through  the  elimination  of  CO,  (B.  z8,  2516). 

ay-Dioxydimethyl  GltdarU  Acids,  ^^^>C(OH)  .  CH, .  C(0H)<^2«^.    The 

acid,  melting  at  98^,  has  been  obtained  from  ether  in  enantiomorphous  crystals. 
The  second  add  readily  changes  to  a  lactonic  acid,  melting  at  189-190^.  This  yields 
a  diUutone,  melting  at  104-105^  and  boiling  at  235°,  when  it  is  heated.  These  acids 
are  produced  when  acetyl  acetone  is  treated  with  CNH  (B.  24,  4006 ;  compare  B. 

25,  3221). 

ay'Dtoxy-a^'-trinuthyl  GkUaric  Acid—wtt  B.  a8,  2940. 

Dimethyhxyadipic  Acids  have  been  prepared  from  acetonyl  acetone  and  CNH 
(B.  29,  819).  ^ 

Cineolic  Acid,  CipHj^Oj,  the  anhydride  of  a  diozydicarboxylic  add  resembling 
ethylene  oxide,  will  be  discussed  later  under  cineol. 

CH, .  CH, .  CH,  CH, .  CH, .  CH, 

Di-u-oxypropylmalffHic  Lactone,    I  >C<  I      ,  melting 

at  106^,  is  obtained  from  diallylmalonic  acid  (p.  467)  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic 
acid  (A.  ai6,  67). 

DioxyoUfine  Dicarboxylic  Acid. — The  simplest  possible  acid  of  this  class  appears 
to  be  .formed  when  tartaric  acid  is  oxidized  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  sunlignt  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  ferrous  salt.  It  may  be  called  dioxyfumaric 
acid,  CO,H . C(OH)  :  C(OH) .  CO,H  +  2H,0.  Diacetyldioxyfumaric  acid  melts 
at  98^  (Fenton,  B.  29,  R.  547). 

II.  OXYKBTONE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS:  Ethcxyl  -  oxaU  -  acetic 
Ester,  CO,C,Hb  .  CO .  CH(0 .  C,H5)CO,C,H5,  boils  at  155**  (17  mm.).  It  is  obtained 
from  oxalic  ester  and  ethyl  glycollic  ester  (B.  24,  4210). 

/CH  — CO,C,H, 
Nitrilosuccinic  Diethyl  Ester,  N^fl  ,  melting  at  154®  (40  mm.),  is 

^C         CO,C,H^ 
formed  from  the  slver  salt  of  y-oximidosuccinic  ester  and  ethyl  iodide  with  subse- 
quent distillation  (B.  23,  R.  561 ;  24,  2289). 


12.  DIKETONE  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

C(OH), .  CO,H 

Dioxytartaric  Acid,   i,^„.     r^r^x^'    It  melts  with  decomposition  at98^(B. 

C(OH), .  CO,H 

22,  2015).    It  is  obtained  when  protocatechutc  acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  guaiacol,  in 

ethereal  solution,  are  acted  upon  with  N,0,.     It  was  formerly  regarded  as  carboxy- 

tartronic  acid,  C(OH) .  (CO,H),.     Its  formation  from  the  benzene  derivatives  just 
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cited  is  proof  for  the  assumption  that  in  benzene  one  carbon  atom  is  combiDed  with 
three  other  carbon  atoms.  However,  KekuI6  removed  the  basis  from  this  assumpdon 
when  he  showed  that  the  body  supposed  to  be  carboxytartronic  acid  could  also  be 
made  from  nitrotartaric  acid  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  then  by  reduction  be  converted  into  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acids.  He  there- 
fore named  it  dioxytartaric  acid,  for  it  sustains  the  same  relation  to  tartaric  acid  that 
glyoxylic  acid  bears  to  glycol  lie  acid,  and  mesoxalic  acid  to  tartronic  acid  (A.  aaz, 
230).  Glyoxal  is  formed  when  sodium  dioxytartrate  is  acted  upon  with  gndium 
bisulphite.  The  sodium  salt^  C^H^Na^Og  -\-  2H,0,  is  a  sparingly  soluble  ciystalliiie 
powder. 

The  dioxytartaric  esters  are  not  known.  Dioxy-oxomccmic  Diethyl  Esiir^  CXX- 
C,Hg .  C(OH)yCO .  CO^C^Hg,  is,  however,  known.  It  consists  of  colorless  crystals 
melting  at  Iia-ii8^.  They  are  produced  on  adding  water  to  dioxosuccinic  diethyl 
ester,  COjCjHj .  CO.  CO.  COjCjHj,  boiling  at  232-233®  (760  mm.),  115-H7®* 
(13  mm.);  sp.  gravity  1. 1896  (20®).  The  distillation  is  conducted  under  reduced 
pressure.  Hydrochloric  acid  acting  upon  sodium  dioxytartaric  add  suspended  id 
alcohol  produces  the  dioxosuccinic  diethyl  ester.  It  is  a  thick  liquid  with  an  orange- 
yellow  color  (B.  25,  1975)  (compare  a-diketones,  p.  321).  When  it  is  boiled  with 
a  return  cooler  CO  splits  off,  and  oxomalonic  ester  (p.  498;  and  oxalic  ester  result 
(B.  27,  1304). 

Two  isomeric  dioximes  of  dioxosuccinic  acid  are  known  (B.  24,  1 21 5).     Furaaan 

Carboxylic  Acid  is  the  oxime  anhydride  of  the  dioxime.     Dioximidohyperoxid'Succitiic 

ON:C.CO,H 
Add,  I  ,  is  an  unstable  oil,  fonned  by  oxidizing  isonitroso-acetic  and 

ON  :  C .  CO,H 

acetoacetic  esters  (p.  368)  with  nitric  acid  (B.  28,  121 3). 

Dioxosuccinic  acid  also  yields  pyrazolonopyra^olon,  a  double  lactazam,  a  mono- 
phenylhydrazone  and  a  phenylosazone.  The  lactazam  corresponding  to  the  latter 
compound  is  the  parent  substance  of  a  yellow  dye, 

Tartrazine,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  under  the  pyrazoloDs  (A.  394, 

Three  isomeric  osazones :  a-,  melting  at  121®  ;  /3-,  melting  at  136-137® ;  and  y>, 
melting  at  175®,  of  dioxosuccinic  diethyl  ester  are  known.  The  a-  body,  when  in 
solution,  gradually  changes  to  the  /^-compound.  Iodine  or  SO,  will  accelerate  the 
conversion.     All  these  osazones  enter  the  pyrazolon  formation  very  readily. 

Oxalo-diacetic  Acid,  Ketipic  Add,  CO,H.  CH,.CO.  CO.  CH,  .  CO.H,  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  insoluble  powder  on  adding  concentrated  hydio- 
chloric  acid  to  the  ester.    It  breaks  down  on  heating  into  200,  and  diacetyl  (p.  322). 

Oxalo-diacetic  Ester,  Ketipic  Ester,  COjCjHj .  CH, .  CO .  CO .  CH, .  OOj^H^, 
is  produced  like  oxalacetic  ester  (p.  499)  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  ester  with  2  mols.  of  acetic  ester  (B.  20,  591) ;  also  from  oxalic  ester  and  chlor- 
acetic  ester  by  the  action  of  zinc  (B.  20, 202).  It  consists  of  leafy  crystals  melting  at 
77®.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  an  intense  red  color  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  chlorine 
and  bromine  convert  the  ester  into  tetrachlor-  and  tetrabroni'^xeUdiacetic  ester.  The 
first  is  called  tetrachlordiketo-adipic  ester,  and  is  also  produced  when  chlorine  acts 
upon  dioxy-quinone  dicarboxylic  ester  (B.  20,  3183).  The  osazone  of  oxaldiacetic 
ester  may  be  converted  into  di-i-phenyl-^.^-bispyrazolon  (B.  28,  68). 

Oxal-lsevulinic  Ester  (B.  21,  2583). 

Diacetosuccinic  Acid,  CgHjoO^.  Its  ethyl  ester  is  produced  by  electrolysis 
and  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  sodium  acetoacetic  ester  (A.  20Z,  144 ;  B.  aS,  R. 
452). 

CH,.CO.CHNa.CO,R   ,   T  _CH,.CO.  CH.CO,R 
CH, .  CO  .  CHNa .  CO.R  +  ^«  -  CH,  .CO    in  .  CO,R  ^ 

It  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  melting  at  88®.  It  exists  also  in  a  liquid  (/3-)  modifi- 
cation, and  a  /-form  melting  at  68®  (A.  293,  86).  It  is  very  unstable  and  undergoes 
various  transformations,  corresponding  to  its  y-diketone  nature  (with  the  atomic 
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grouping  CO  .  CH  .  CII .  CO,  p.  324).  Thus,  when  heated  or  acted  upon  by  adds, 
it  yields  carbopyrotritartaric  ester  (a  derivative  of  furfurol).  Pyrrol  derivatives  result 
when  it  is  acted  upon  with  ammonia  and  amines.  This  reaction  will  serve  for  the 
detection  of  diaceto-succinic  ester  (fi.  zg,  14).  Phenylhydrazone  produces  bispyra- 
zolon  derivatives  (A.  23d,  168). 

Sodium  hydroxide  causes  the  ester  to  break  down  into  2CO,,  and  acetonyl  acetone 

tP*^^)-  ....  CH,.CO.CH.CO,H  ,      ,.    ,    ,  .' 

ap-Diaceto-glutanc  Acid,  1  .    Its  diethyl  ester  is  ob- 

CH, .  CO .  CH  .  CH,CO,H 

tained  from  acetoacetic  ester  and  ^-Isevulinic  ester  (p.  381).     Being  a  y-diketone 

compound,  it  unites  with  ammonia  and  forms  a  pyrrol-derivative  (B.  zg,  47). 

CH, .  CO .  CH  CO-C-H.      ,  ,       , 

ay-Diaceto-glutaric  Ester, , >CH-  _^ ,  is  formed  from  form- 

'  ^  CH, .  CO .  CH  . ^"COjCjHj 

aldehyde  and  acetoacetic  ester  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  a  primary  or 
secondary  amine  (Knoevenagel,  A.  a88,  32Z).  It  passes  readily  into  atetrahydro- 
benzene  derivative.  The  )3-alkyl-ay-diaceto-glutaric  esters  prepared  from  the  hom- 
ologous aldehydes  deport  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 

CH, .  CH(CO .  CH,) .  CO.H         ,    ,       , 
oo-Diaceto-adipic  Acid,  1  .     Ethylene  bromide  acting 

CH, .  CH(CO .  CH,) .  CO,H 

upon  two  molecules  of  sodacetoacetic  ester,  forms  its  diethyl  ester.     Phenylhydrazine 

converts  it  into  a  bispyrazolon- derivative  (B.  zg,  2045). 

Diaceto-dimethyl  Piznelic  Acid  (B.  24,  R.  729). 

CH, ,  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 
Dilsevulinic  Acid,  ^^T-Decandion  Diacid^  1  ,  results 

CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH, .  CO,H 

when  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  J-furfural-lsevulinic  acid  (A.  ag4,  167). 

Iodine    converts    disod  -  diaceto  -  succinic    ester   into    diaceto  -futnaric   ester ^ 

CH,.CO.C.CO,R 

I  ,  melting  at  96®. 

Methenylbisacetoacetic    Ester,    cH    CO>^^""^^  =  ^<cSS 
ethozymethylenacetoacetic  ester  (p.  483). 


13.  OXYTRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Citric  Acid,  Oxytricarballylic  Acid  {Acidum  citricum)^  CO,H .  - 
CH,.  C(OH)(CO,H) .  CH, .  CQ,H  +  H,0,  melts  when  anhydrous  at 
153°  (B.  25,  1 159),  and  occurs  free  in  lemons,  in  black  currants,  in 
bilberry,  in  beets,  and  in  other  acid  fruits.  It  is  obtained  from  lemon 
juice  for  commercial  purposes,  and  also  by  the  fermentation  of  glucose, 
induced  by  certain  ferments :  Citromycetes  pfefferianus  and  glaber 
(B.  26,  R.  696 ;  27,  R.  78,  448). 

The  acid  can  be  prepared  synthetically  from  /9-dichloracetone ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  first  acting  on  the  latter  compound  with  prussic 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  when  we  get  dichloroxyisobutyric  acid, 
which  is  then  treated  with  KCN  and  a  cyanide  obtained.  The 
latter  is  saponified  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

CH,a  CH,C1  CH,Cl  CH,.CN  CH,.CO,H 

ho       — >  (!:(OH)CN  -^  C(OH).CO,H  — >  C(OH).CO,H  — >  C(OH).CO,H 

in^a       cH,ci  ch,ci  ch,.cn  ch,.co,h 

45 
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Citric  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  prussic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  upon  acetone  dicarbozylic  acid. 

Properties. — Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  4  parts  of  water  of  20^,  readily  in  alcohol  and  with  diffi- 
culty in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  milk  of 
lime  when  cold,  but  on  boiling  the  tertiary  calcium  salt  separates. 
This  is  insoluble,  even  in  potash  (see  Tartaric  Acid). 

Transpositions, — When  heated  to  175®  citric  acid  decomposes  into 
aconitic  acid  (p.  518).  Rapidly  heated  to  a  higher  temperature 
aconitic  acid  breal^  down  into  water  and  its  anhydride  acid,  which 
changes  to  C0|  and  itaconic  anhydride,  and  the  latter  in  part  to  ciira- 
conic  anhydride.  Another  portion  of  the  citric  acid  loses  water  and 
CO,,  becoming  thereby  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid,  which  immediately 
splits  into  2CO|  and  acetone : 

CH.COjH  CH.COjH  CH, 

c.co,H    ^Lqo        >-    h.QO 

CH,.CO,H  y  I  1  >0  JL     >0 

(    "       "  X     CH,.CO,H  CH,CO^  COJXr 

C(OH)CO,H 
CH,.CO,H 


CHj.COjH  CH,  CH, 

CO  >-C0  TC.CO 

cHj.cOjH  in,  hnxxy^^ 

It  breaks  up  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids  when  fused  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  Acetone  dicarboxylic  acid 
(p.  521)  is  produced  when  citric  acid  is  digested  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

Salis, — Being  a  tribasic  acid  it  forms  three  series  of  salts,  and  also  two  different 
mono-  and  two  different  dialkali  salts  (B.  a6,  R.  687). 

The  calcium  salty  (CgH.Of),Ca,  -f-  4H,0,  is  precipitated  on  boiling. 

Esters :  The  trimethyl ester  melts  at  79®  and  boils  at  176**  (16  mm.). 

Trimethyl  AcetocUric  Ester ^  boiling  at  171^  (15  mm.),  decomposes  when  distilled 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  into  acetic  acid  and  aconitic  ester  (B.  z8,  1954).  AcetocUric 
anhydride y  melting  at  121^  (B.  aa,  9S4),  breaks  down  when  distilled  at  the  ordinafy 
pressure  into  CO.,  acetic  acid  and  citraconic  anhydride. 

Citramide,  C^H4(0H)(C0 .  NH,),.  When  digested  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  condensed  to  cttraxinic  and  (dioxypyridine  carboxylic  acid)  (B.  17,  2687  f 
as  831  *  ay  R.  8'?). 

'isocitric*  Acid. '  CO,H .  C(CH,)(OH) .  CH(CO,H)  .  CH, .  CO,H.  U  obtained 
from  acetosuccinic  ester  by  means  of  prussic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  When 
liberated  from  its  salts  it  immediately  passes  into  a  ^-lactone  dicarboxylic  acid  (A. 

334.  38)- 

Cinchonic  Acid,  butenyl-(f-oxy-a/3/-tricarbozylic  lactone,  melting  at  168^  (A. 

^34>  S5  ;  B.  as,  R.  904),  is  produced  when  sodium  amalgam  acts  upon  cincfaomer- 

onic  acid  or  ^/-pyridine  dicarboxylic  acid.     When  heated  to  168^  it  breaks  dowB 

into  C0|  and  pyrocinchonic  anhydride  (p.  466)  : 

N ClI  =  C .  CO,H  O CH,— CH .  COjH  CH, .  C .  CO 

^H— CH  =  C.CO,H  CO— CH,— CH.COjH  CH,   <!.CO 

Ciochomeronic  Acid  Cincnonic  Acid  Pyrocincboalc 

AAhydride. 
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14.  KETONE  TRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

^,  .,«         C0,.C,H,.C0.CH.C0,C,H5  ^  ...  .     ^ 

Omal-succlnic  Ester,      «    ^    •  ^^    ^^''^%  boiling  at  1550(171x1111.). 

b  formed  when  sodium  ethylate  acts  upon  oxalic  ester  and  succinic  ester.  When  it 
is  heated  alone  under  ordinary  pressure,  it  breaks  down  into  CO  and  ethenyl  tricar- 
boxylic ester  (p.  517)  (B.  27,  797).  Being  a  /9-ketonic  acid  derivative,  its  ester  yields 
a  pyrazolon  compound  with  phenylhydrazine.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a  red  color  to 
its  alcoholic  solution.  It  breaks  down  when  heated  above  150^  into  CO  and  ethane 
tricarboxylic  ester  (B.  27,  797 ;  A.  285,  l). 

a-Acetotric«rb«llylic  Ester.  CH, .  CO .  CH(CO,C,H5)CH(CO,C,H5)CH,. 
(CO^C^Hj),  boiling  at  175°  (9  mm.),  is  obtained  from  chlorsuccinic  ester  and  sodium 
acetoacetic  ester  (B.  23,  3756). 

/J-AcetotricarbsllyUc  Ester,  CO, .  C,H, .  CH, .  C(COCH,)(CO,C,Hj) .  CH, .  - 
CO,C,H5,  boiling  at  190^  (16  mm.),  is  formed  from  sod-acetosuccinic  ester  and  chlor- 
acetic  ester,  and  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  acetosuccinic  ester  (A.  295, 
94) ;  see  also  )3-acet-glutaric  acid,  p.  502. 


15.  TETRACARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

A.  PARAFFIN  TETRACARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Flormathn, — (i)  By  the  action  of  iodine  upon  sodium  malonic  ester.  (2a)  From 
the  sodium  derivatives  of  malonic  esters  and  alkylen  dihalogenides  or  halogen 
malonic  esters.  i2b)  From  sodium  tricarboxylic  esters  and  halogen  acetic  esters. 
(3)  By  the  addition  of  sodium  malonic  esters  to  the  esters  of  unsaturated  dicar- 
boxylic  acids,  etc.     Usually  they  are  only  known  in  the  form  of  their  esters. 

Sym.  Ethane  Tetracarboxylic  Acid,  DinuUonic  Acid,  (CO,H),— CH— CH-^ 
(COOH),,  melts  at  167-169^,  and  heated  to  higher  temperatures  becomes  ethylene 
succinic  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  its  ester  by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide  (B.  25, 
II 58).  Th^  ethyi ester,  melting  at  76^  and  boiling  with  decomposition  at  305°,  is 
produced  by  electrolysis  ^B.  28,  R.  450) ;  by  the  action  of  chlormalonic  ester  and 
of  iodine  upon  sodium  malonic  ester,  and  by  heating  dioxalosucdnic  ester  (see  this). 
Caustic  potash  saponifies  it  to  ethane  tricarboxylic  acid  with  the  elimination  of  CO, 
(p.  517).     See  B.  28,  1722,  for  the  dihydraride. 

Sodium  ethylate  converts  ethane  tetracarboxylic  ester  into  a  disodium  derivative, 
which  yields  tetrahydronaphthalene-tetracarboxylic  ester  (B.  17,  449)  with  o-xyly- 
lene  bromide,  CfH4(CH,Br),. 

Ethyl  Ethane  Tetracarboxylic  Ester,  B.  17,  2785. 

Dimethyl  Ethane  Tetracarboxylic  Ester,  B.  18,  1202;  28,  R.  451. 

Diethyl  Ethane  Tetracarboxylic  Ester,  B.  2X,  2085  ;  28,  R.  452. 

Alkylen  Dimalonic  Acids. — The  following  acids  for  practical  reasons  are  in- 
cluded in  this  class :  methylene-,  ethylene-,  and  trimethylene-dimalonic  acids.  Their 
ethyl  esters  are  produced  when  methylene  iodide,  ethylene  bromide,  and  trimethylene 
bromide  act  upon  sodium  malonic  esters. 

/9-Propane  Tetracarboxylic   Ester,  Methylene  Dimalonic  Ester,  Dicarboxy- 

glutaric  ^^^»  ^^s<CrHrCo'c!H^>  ' "  obtained  by  the  condensation .  of  formic 

aldehyde  or  methylene  iodide  (B.  22,  3294;  27,  2345)  with  two  molecules  of  malonic 
ester,  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  upon  ^-propylene  tetracarboxylic 
acid  (B.  23,  R.  240).     It  boils  at  240*^  under  100  mm.  pressure. 

Ethidene  Dimalonic  Ester,  CH, .  CH<^"|^^»^"»|«,  is  produced  by  the 

onion  of  ethidene  malonic  ester  (see  this)  and  sodium  malonic  ester. 
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Ethylene  Dimalonic  Ester,  Butane  Tetracarbozylic  Ester, 

CH, .  CH(CO,C,H.), 

I  ,  is  formed  together  with  a-trimethylene  dicarboxylic  ester 

CH,.  CHCCO.CjHj), 
when  ethylene  bromide  acts  upon  sodium  malonic  ester  fB.  xg,  2038). 

See,  further,  trimethylene- 1. 1 -dicarboxylic  acid  and  nexamethylene-l.l-3.3-tetn- 
carboxylic  ester. 

AVkyl  Butane  Tetracarbozylic  Ester,  B.  a8,  R.  300,  464. 

Trimethylene     Dimalonic     Ester,     Pentane  -  Tetracarboxylic     Acid, 

CIi,<[^TT' '  CHfCo'cLH^i'*  ^^  formed,  together  with  tetramethylene  dicarboxylic 

esier  (see  this)  in  the  action  of  trimethylene  bromide  upon  two  molecules  of  sodium 
malonic  ester.     See  also  hexamethylene-Z.I-3.3-tetracarboxylic  ester. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  disodium  deri^atiTes  of  the  alkylen  dimalonic  esters  are 
converted  by  the  action  of  bromine  or  iodine,  or  of  CH.!,  and  CH,Br .  CH,Br,  into 
cycloparaffin  tetracarboxylic  esters.  The  alkylen  dimalonic  acids  split  off  two  CO, 
groups  and  yield  alkylen  diacetic  acids;  so,  too,  the  cycloparaffin  tetracarboxylic 
acids,  obtained  from  the  alkylen  dimalonic  acids,  yield  cycloparaffin  dicaiboxylic 
acids: 


CH  <CH(CO,C,H,). 

'    CH(CO,C,H,), 
Methylene  Dimalonic  Acid 

CH, .  CH{C0,C,H5), 

(!:H,.CH(C0,C,H5),"" 
Ethylene  Dimalonic  Acid 

^         CH,.CH(CO,C,Hj)^ 

CH,.CH(CO,C,Hp), 
Trimethylene  Dimalonic  Acid 


C(CO.CH.)._ 

<i(CO,C,H,), 

Trimethylene  Tetracar- 
bozylic Acid 

^  CH,.C(C0,C,H5),_ 

CH, .  C(CO,C,H4), 
Tetramethylene  Tetracar- 
boxylic Add 

.t^H,<  J  — ^ 

CH, .  (i(CO,C,Hj), 

Pentamethylene  Tetracar- 
l)Ozylic  Acid 


_^     CH .  CO,H 
_^CH,<  I  » 

CH .  CO,H 
Trimethylene  Dicmrboscylic 
Acid. 

CH,  .  CH  .  CO,H 

CH, .  CH .  CO,H 
Tetramethylene  Dicarboxylic 
Acid. 

CH,-CH.CO,H 

CH,  — CH.CGjH 
Pentamethylene  Dicarboxylic 
Acid. 


Sodium  and  ethyl  chloracetate  change  ethenyl  tricarboxylic  ester  into  the  ester  of 

Propane.o/3/?y-tetracarboxylic  Acid,  C(CO,H),  <  ^JJ« '  ^^«[j[ ,    Malondiacetic 

acid,  which  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  295°  (200  mm.).  The  free  add  is 
obtained  by  saponifying  the  ester.  It  melts  at  151*^  and  decomposes  into  caiiMO 
dioxide  and  tricarballylic  acid. 

Tetracarboxylic  acids  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  malonic  and  sodium 
alkyl-maionic  esters  to  the  olefine  dicarlx>xylic  esters.  These  acids  lose  CO,  and 
become  tricarballylic  acids  (p.  517)  (J.  pr.  Ch.  [2],  35,  349;  B.  24,  311 ;  24,  2S89; 
26,  364). 

Propane-aaj3y-tetracarboxylic  Ester,  (C0,C,H5),CH  .  CH(CO,C,H.)  .  CI^- 
CO,C2H5,  boiling  at  203-204^,  is  obtained  (i)  from  fumaric  ester  and  sod-malonic 
ester  (compare  ethidene  dimalonic  ester) ;  (2)  from  monochlorsuccinic  ester  and 
sodium  malonic  ester  (B.  23,  3756 ;  24,  596).  Tricarballylic  acid  is  produced  whes 
the  ester  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Butane-a/fyd-tetracarboxylic  Acid,  CH,(CO,H)CH(CO,H)CH(CO,H)CI^.- 
(CO,H),  melting  at  244^,  is  prepared  from  a-malon-tricarbaflylic  add.  Its  dim' 
hydride  melts  at  173^'  (B.  a6,  364;  28,  882). 
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B.  UNSATURATED  TBTRACARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

C(C0,C,H5), 
Ethylene  or  Dicarbon-Tetracarbozylic  Ester,  H         r^  u  \  *  ^  obtained  by 

letting  sodium  ethylate  act  upon  chlormalonic  ester,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
disodium  malonic  ester  (B.  ag,  1290).     It  melts  at  58^,  and  boils  at  325^. 

CH .  CO,H 


Piopylene-aa/3x-tetracarbozyUc  Acid,  C,H,Og  =  C /^^«^  Its  ethyl 

'^CH(CO,H),. 
ester  b  formed  from  brommaleic  ester  and  sodium  malonic  ester.     The  acid  contains 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.     These  escape  at  100®.     The  anhydrous 
acid  melts  at  191^,  with  decomposition  into  CO,  and  pseudo-aconitic  acid  melting  at 
145-1500. 

Propylene-aa}7-tetracarbozylic  Ester,  CH(CO,H), .  CH :  C(CO,C,H5)„  di- 
carboxyl-glutaconic  ester,  results  from  the  interaction  of  sodium  malonic  ester  and 
chloroform.  See  also  etboxymethylene  malonic  ester  (p.  494).  When  saponified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  glutaconic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into 
dicarboxyl-glutaric  ester.  It  splits  off  alcohol  and  then  condenses  to  d-lactoney  melt- 
ing at  93®  (B.  aa,  1419 ;  a6,  R.  9) : 

CO, .  C,Hj .  CH .  CO, .  CjHj  CO,C,H5 .  C C  —  OC,Hj 

CO, .  CjHj .  C .  COOCjH,  COj.CjH^.C CO 

When  it  is  heated  with  caustic  potash  it  decomposes  into  formic  and  malonic  acids. 
Glutaconic  acid  is  also  produced  (p.  467)  (B.  ay,  3061 ;  C.  1897,  I,  29,  229). 
When  amidines,  hydrazine,  and  hydroxylamine  act  upon  it,  malonic  ester  splits  off, 
and  cyclic  derivatives  of  oxymethylene  malonic  acid  result  (p.  494). 

Allene  Tetracftrbozylic  Ester,  (CO,C,H.), .  C :  C :  C(CO,C,H()„  from  di- 
sodium- and  dichlormalonic  esters,  melts  at  94**  (B.  ay,  3374). 


VII.    THE    PENTAHYDRIC    ALCOHOLS    OR    PEN- 
TITES  AND  THEIR  OXIDATION  PRODUCTS. 

I.  PENTAHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS,  PENTITES. 

One  of  these  occurs  in  nature ;  all  the  rest  have  been  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  aldopentoses  with  sodium  amalgam. 
Their  constitution  follows  from  that  of  the  aldopentoses  from  which 
they  have  been  prepared.    The  simplest  pentite,  C5HT(OH)ft  =  CH,  - 

OH .  £h(OH)  .  CH(OH) .  5hOH  .  CH,OH,  can  have  five  theoretical 
modifications,  because  in  the  formula  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
are  present,  and  they  are  separated  by  a  non- asymmetric  carbon  atom. 
There  are  two  optically  active  modifications,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
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1-arabite.  There  is  also  an  inactive  modification,  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  preceding  fornas,  and  which  can  be  split  into  them. 
Finally,  there  exist  two  optically  inactive  modifications  due  to  an 
intramolecular  compensation. 

These  can  not  be  resolved.  They  are  xylite  and  adoniie.  The  pentites  are  oxi- 
dized to  pentoses  by  bromine  and  soda  (B.  27, 2486).  Compare  p.  562  for  the  stereo- 
chemical constitution  of  the  pentites. 

1.  1-Arabite,  (^{{^(OH)^,  melting  at  102®,  b  laevorotatory  after  the  addition  of 
borax  to  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  or  l-aiminn- 
ose  (p.  536),  and  has  a  sweet  taste  (B.  24,  535,  1839  Anm.).  BenMalarabiie  melts 
at  150^  (B.  27, 1535).     Diacetone  Arabite  boils  at  145-152^  (23  mm.)  (B.  28, 2533). 

2.  Xylite,  C5Hf(OH)5,  is  syrup-like  and  optically  inactive.  It  results  fh>m  the 
reduction  of  xylose  (p.  536,  B.  24,  538;  1839  Anm. ;  R.  567 ;  27,  2487). 

3.  Adonite,  C5Hf(OH)g,  melts  at  102^  and  is  optically  inactive.  It  occurs  in 
Adonis  vemaiis^  and  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  ribose  (p.  536 ;  B.  26,  633). 

Adonit-diformacetal  melts  at  145^  (B.  27,  1893). 
Adonit-diacetone  boils  at  150-155®  (17  mm.). 

4.  Rhaoinite,  CH, .  CjH^ (06)5,  melting  at  121®  and  dextrorotatory,  results  from 
the  reduction  of  rhamnose  (p.  536 ;  B.  23,  3x03). 


2.  TBTRAOXYALDEHYDBS,  ALDOPBNTOSBS. 

The  tetraoxyaldehydes,  the  first  oxidation  products  of  the  pentahy* 
dric  alcohols,  are  closely  related  to  the  pentaoxyaldehydes  or  aldohex- 
OSes,  the  first  class  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  more  restricted  sense, 
to  which  also  the  aldopentosesare  very  similar  in  chemical  deportment. 
Whereas  formerly  the  carbohydrates  occupied  a  special  position  in  the 
province  of  aliphatic  chemistry,  they  are  now  found  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  simpler  classes  of  bodies.  All  aldehyde-  and  ketone-alcohols, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  the  first  oxidation  products  of  the  simplest 
representatives  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols,  contain,  like  the  carbohy- 
drates in  a  narrower  sense,  not  only  carbon,  but  also  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  same  proportion  as  water,  e.  g, : 

CHO  CHO  CHO  CHO  CHO 

dH,OH  cIhOH  [inOH],  [inOH],  [tHOH]^ 

Glycolyl  tufiH  tiifin  (!:H,0H  tvifili 

Alaehyde  Glycerose  Erythrose  Arabinose  Glucose 

(Dio8e.CtH40|)  (Triose,  CsHtOi)  (Tetrose,  CiHtOi)  (Pentose,  CsHioGi)  (Hexose,  C«H]tO0 

The  simplest  carbohydrates  are,  therefore,  aldehyde-alcohols,  such 
as  those  just  mentioned,  or  ketone  alcohols — e,  g.,  fructose,  CH,OH  .- 
CO  .  [CH  .  OH],CH, .  OH  (p.  551).  The  aldopentoscs  show  the 
following  reactions  in  common  with  the  aldohexoses : 

1.  They  form  ethers  with  alcohols  in  the  presence  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  28,  1156). 

la.  They  form  mercaptals  with  the  mercaptans  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (B.  29,  547). 

2.  They  are  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  alcohols :  pentites. 
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3.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  them  to  oxycarboxylic  acids :  tetraoxymono- 
and  trioxytUcarboxyiic  acids. 

4.  They  yield  osamines  with  methyl  alcoholic  ammonia  (B.  a8, 
3082). 

5.  Hydrazine  converts  the  pentoses  into  aldazines  (B.  2g»  2308). 

6.  Phenylhydrazine  changes  them  to  hydrazones  and  characteristic 
dihydrazones :  osazones. 

7.  They  yield  oximes  with  hydroxy lamine. 

8*  By  successive  treatment  with  pnissic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
they  pass  into  pentaoxyacids,  the  lactones  of  which  may  be  reduced 
to  hexoses  (p.  564),  whereby  consequently  the  synthesis  of  a  hexose 
from  a  corresponding  pentose  is  realized. 

9.  They  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

10.  They  combine  with  aldehydes,  particularly  with  chloral  and 
bromal. 

11.  They  unite  with  acetone  in  the  presence  of  traces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

However,  the  aldopentoses  are  (i)  not  fermented  by  yeast ;  (2) 
they  yield  furfurol  or  alkyl  furfurols  when  they  are  distilled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  can 
be  applied  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  aldopentoses  (B. 
as,  2912).  (3)  When  they  are  heated  with  phloroglucin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  they  acquire  a  cherry-red  color  (B.  29,  1202). 

FarmaHon, — ^Their  production  from  natural  products  will  be  indi- 
cated under  the  individual  aldopentoses.  However,  a  reaction  will 
be  given  in  this  connection,  which  promises  to  afford  a  general  method 
for  the  conversion  of  aldohexoses  into  aldopentoses. 

On  treating  d-glucosoxime  (p.  .550)  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  acetate,  the  nitrile  of  pentacetylgluconic  acid  is  obtained. 
When  this  is  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  and  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  gives  off  first  the  pnissic  acid,  and  then  the  acetyl  groups,  in 
order  to  become  d-arabinose  (Wohl,  B.  a6,  740) : 

CH  =  N(OH)  CN 

H.I:.  OH  HCO.COCH,  H.CO 

HO.t.H  ^CHj.COOCH  ^HO.C.H 

H.t.OH  ^  H<!x).COCH,  H.i.OH 

H.t.OH  HCO.COCH,  H.t.OH 

in^oH  in, .  o .  coch,  ch,  .  oh 

d-^^loGoioxiiiM  Nitrile  of  Pentmcetyl  d-Anbinotc 

Gluconic  Acid 

d-Arabinose  is  the  first  aldopentose  prepared  synthetically,  as  d-glu- 
cose  (p.  553)  can  be  synthesized. 

The  aldopeotoses  of  the  formola  CH,(OH) .  £h  .  (OH) .  ^H(OH) .  £h  .  OH . ' 
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CHO,  conUining  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms » can  appear  theoredcallj  in  eight 
optically  active  isomerides,  and  four  optically  active,  racemic  or  [d  -{-  IJ  modifica- 
tions which  can  be  resolved  (p.  556). 

1.  Arabinose,  CH,(OH) .  (CH.  OH), .CHO,  is  known  in  three  modifications: 
\-Aradtnos^,  pectinose,  melting  at  160^,  is  obtained  from  cherry  gum  on  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  arabite. 

It  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  reduces  Fehling*s  solution.  Oxidation  converts  it  into 
1-arabonic  acid  (p.  537) »  and  l-trioxyglutaric  acid  (melting  at  ia7^).  Boiling  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  converts  it  into  furfurol. 

Methyl'l-arabinoside^  C5HJO5 .  CH„  melts  at  169-171®  (B.  a6,  2407;  a8«  II56). 
VArabinosaume^  C,HgO,(N,HCsH5),  (B.  24, 1840  Anm.),  melts  at  160®.  VArabimose' 
p-bromphenylhydratone  melts  at  1 50-155®  (B.  27,  2490).  X-Arabinote-oxime  melts 
at  132-133®  (B.  26»  743).  Arabinosone^  see  B.  24,  1840  Anm.  Arabinose  Ethyl 
Mercaptal  melts  at  1 25®.  Arabinose  Ethylene  Mercaptal  melts  at  154®.  Arabinose 
Methylene  Mercaptal  m^\Xs  at  150®  (B.  29,  547).  Arabinochloral :  a-form  melts  mt 
124®,  the  /3- variety  at  183®.  Arabinobromal,  tjAfi^ :  CH  .  CBr,.  melts  at  2Io«»  (B- 
29,  R.  544).     Arabinose  Diacetone  melts  at  42®  (B.  28,  1 1 64). 

^'Arabinose  is  formed  by  the  breaking-down  of  d-glncosoxime ;  it  is  laevorotatory. 
A'Arabinosazonexnx\\&  at  160®.  d-Arabinose-diacetamide^  C^H|0O|(NH  .  CO.  CH,)^ 
melts  at  187®. 

[d  + 1]  Arabinose  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  optically  active  arabinosea.. 
[A-^-X^-Arabinosatone  melts  at  166®  (B.  27,  2491). 

2.  Xylose,  Wood  Sugar,  C4Hj(OH)4 .  CHO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  wood-gam 
(beech-wood,  jute,  etc.)  with  dilute  acids  (B.  22,  1046;  23,  R.  15;  24,  1657).  It  is 
dextro-rotatory.  By  reduction  it  forms  xylite  (p.  534)  and  when  oxidized,  xylooic 
acid  (p.  537)  and  i-trioxyglutaric  acid  (m.  p.  152®).  Prussic  acid  converts  it 
into  1-gulonic  acid  (p.  566)  and  1-idonic  acid  (p.  567). 

Xylosazone  melts  at  160®.  [d-|-l]  Xylosazone  melts  with  decomposition  at 
2io®-2i5®  (B.  27,  2488).  Methyl  Xyloside,  CjH^Oj.  CH,.  The  a-form  melu  at 
91®,  and  the  /3-variety  at  156®  (B.  28,  I157).     Xylochloral  melts  at  132®  (B.  28, 

R.  148). 

3.  Lyzose  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  lyxonic  acid  (p.  537). 
Prussic  acid  converts  it  into  acids,  which  yield  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  (B.  29, 

584). 

4.  Ribose,  C.HjfOH)^ .  CHO,  is  obtained  from  l-arabinose,  by  oxidizti^  the 

latter  to  1-arabonic  acid  (p.  537),  then  rearranging  the  latter  to  ribonic  acid  (p. 
537)  by  heating  it  with  pyridine,  and  finally  reducing  the  ribonic  acid  (B.  24, 
4220). 

5.  Rhamnose,  or  Isodulcite,  CH,(CH .  OH)4CHO  +  H,0,  melts  at  93^  in 
anhydrous  form;  at  1 22-1 26®  when  crystallized  from  acetone.  It  is  dextrorotatory 
(B.  29,  R.  117,  340).  It  results  upon  decomposing  different  glucosides  (querdtrine, 
xanthorhamnine,  hesperidine)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Isodulcite  yields a-methyl- 
furfurol  when  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  (B.  22,  R.  751). 

It  yields  rhamnite  upon  reduction,  and  by  oxidation  l-trioxyglutaric  acid  (m. 
p.  127®).  CNH  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  it  into  rhamnose  carboxylic  acid 
(P*  5^7 ;  B.  22,  1702).  Its  oxime  has  been  decomposed  into  methyl  tetrose  (p. 
521)  (B.  29,  1378).  Its  hydrazone  melts  at  159®  and  its  osatone  at  180®  (B. 
20,  2574).  Acetone  Rhamnosidey  C^H.^Oj :  C3H,,  melts  at  90®  (B.  28,  II62). 
Rhamnose  Ethyl  Mercaptal  melts  at  136®.     Ethylene  Mercaptal  melts  at  169®  (B. 

a9,  547). 

6.  Isorhamnose  has  been  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  isoiham- 

nonic  acid. 

7.  Chinovose,  CHj[CII .  0H]^CH0,  isomeric  with  rhamnose,  is  a  product 
obtained  by  decomposing  chinovine,  occurring  in  varieties  of  quina  and  cinchona 
with  hydrochloric  acid.     Its  osazone  melts  at  193-194®  (B.  26,  2417). 

8.  Pucose,  Cf  Hj^Oj,  isomeric  with  rhamnose,  results  when  sea  weeds  (fucns 
varieties)  are  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
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3.  TETRAOXYMONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Adds  of  this  class  are  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  aldopentoses  with  bromine  water 
or  dilute  nitric  acid.  Thej  readilj  pass  into  lactones,  some  of  which  yield  pentoses 
on  reduction.  Furthermore,  oxidation  changes  them  in  part  to  dicarboxylic  acids. 
Hydriodic  add  reduces  some  of  them  to  lactones  of  the  monoxyparaffin  carboxylic 
acids.    All  the  known  acids  are  optically  active. 

Tetraoxy-n-valfric  acids^  as  aldopentoses  with  an  equal  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
have  theoretically  eight  optically  active  forms,  three  of  which  are  known,  and  four 
[d  4- 1]  modifications. 

1.  1-Arabonic  Acid,  CH,(OH)  .  (CH  .  OH), .  CO.H,  is  obUined  from  larabi- 
nose  (B.  ax,  3007).  When  liberated  from  its  salts  by  mineral  acids,  it  splits  off 
water  and  becomes  the  lactone  CjHgO^,  melting  at  95-98^.  Further  oxidation 
changes  it  to  trioxyglutaric  acid.  Its  pkenylhydratide  melts  at  215^  f  B.  23,  2627 ; 
a4,  4219).  When  it  is  heated  to  145^  with  pyridine  it  yields  along  with  pyromucic 
add  some  of  the  isomeric — 

2.  Ribonic  Acid,  which  under  like  treatment  reverts  in  part  to  arabonic  acid. 
Its  lactont^  CH.O5,  °^^'^  ^  72-76^  (B.  24,  4217).  Its  phenylhydra%ide  melts  at 
162-164^.     Arabonic  and  ribonic  adds  are  Isevorotatory. 

3.  Xylonic  Acid,  obtained  from  xylose  by  bromine,  when  heated  with  pyridine 
yields — 

4.  Lyzonic  Acid,  the  lactone  of  which  melts  at  113®  (B.  29,  581).  See  further 
lyxose,  p.  536. 

5.  Rhamnonic  Acid,  from  rhamnose  and  bromine,  immediately  passes  into  its 
lactone,  CgHj^Og,  melting  at  150-15 1**  (B.  23,  2992 ;  A.  271,  73).  When  heated  to 
150^  with  pyridine  it  changes  partly  to^ 

6.  Isorhamnonic  Acid,  the  lactone  of  which  melts  at  150-152°,  and  when  oxi- 
dized yields  xylotrioxyglutaric  acid  (B.  29,  1961).     See  also  isorhamnose,  p.  536. 

7.  Saccharic  Acid  changes  into  Saccharin,  its  lactone  : 

CH,(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  C(OH)<^^«jj 

Saccharic  Acid 

CH,(OH)  .  CH  .  CH(OH) .  C(OH) .  CH, 


\> io 


Saccharin 

which  is  obtained  by  boiling  dextrose  and  Isevulose  (or  from  invert  sugar)  with  milk 
of  lime  (B.  15, 2954).  Saccharin  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  18  parts),  forms 
large  crystals,  tastes  bitter,  melts  at  160**,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It 
is  reduced  to  a-methyl-j'-valerolactone,  or  ay-dimethyl  butyrolactone  when  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  (A.  2x8,  373). 

It  yields  a  phenylnydrazide  with  phenylhydrazine.     It  melts  at  165®. 

Isomerides  of  saccharin : 

Isoaaccharin,  CgHj^Oj,  melting  at  95°,  when  heated  with  HI  yields  ay-dimethyl- 
valerolactone. 

Metaaaccharin,  CgH,oO,,  melts  at  142°.  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  y-n* 
caprolactone  (p.  346). 

Both  isomerides  are  produced  when  milk  sugar  is  treated  with  lime  (B.  z8,  631, 
2514;  26,1651). 
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4.  TRIOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Tri-oxy-n-glutaric  Acids,  CO,HrCHOH],CO,H,  can  theoreti- 
cally exist  in  four  stereochemical  modincationsy  corresponding  to  the 
four  pentites  (p.  533),  and  in  addition  in  an  inactive  form,  which  can 
be  decomposed. 

l-Triozyglutaric  Acid,  melting  at  127^,  corresponds  to  aimbinose,  and  is  fonned 
when  aimbinose,  sorbinose,  and  rhamnose  are  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  (B.  34,  42x4 ; 
27,383;  21,3276). 

XylotrioxygltUaric  Acid,  melting  at  152^,  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  inactiTe 
xylose  and  corresponds  to  xylite  (p.  534). 

Ribotrioxyglutaric  Acid,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  ribose,  inactiye,  readily 
passes  into  an  inactive  lactonic  acid,  CjH^O,,  melting  at  170-171^  (B.  24,  4222).  It 
corresponds  to  adonite  (p.  534)* 

Saccharon,  CeHgOc,  is  the  lactone  of  Saccharonic  Acid : 

CO,H .  CH .  CH(OH) .  C(OH) .  CH,  CO,H .  CH .  CH(OH) .  C(OH)  .  CH, 

OH  CO,H  O ^-  CO 

Saccharonic  Acid  Saccharon. 

Both  are  formed  when  saccharin  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  (A.  ax8, 
363)- 

The  acid  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  large  crystals.  In  the  desiccator  or 
when  heated  to  90^  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  its  1-lactone,  saccharon,  melting  at 
145-156^  (A.  ai8,  363).    On  boiling  with  HI  it  is  reduced  to  a-methyl  glutaric  add 

(P-  453)- 

Triozyadipic  Acid,  C4H5(OH),<^Q«g,  results  from  the  oxidation  of  meta- 

saccharin  (see  above)  with  dilute  HNO,  (B.  x8, 1555).    It  melts  at  146^  with  decom- 
position.    Heated  with  HI  it  is  reduced  to  adipic  acid. 

5.  DIOXYKETONB  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS:  The  pyrone  dicar- 
boxy  lie  esters,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  esters  with 
aldehydes,  are  anhydrides  (like  ethylene  oxide)  of  the  dioxyketone  dicarboxylic  adds. 

Dimethyl-tetrahydropyrone  Dicarboxylic  Ester,      '   cd^SJJ'^SSo   ! 

from  acetone  dicarboxylic  ester,  acetaldehyde,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  29,  994), 
melts  at  zo2^. 

6.  TRIKETONB  DICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS.  Acetone  Diaxalester,  Diethyl 
Xanthochelidonic  Ester,  CO[CH, .  CO .  CO,C,Hj],,  melting  at  103-104®,  is  obtained 
from  acetone,  oxalic  ester,  and  sodium  ethylate.     Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 

Chelidonic  Ester,  C0<^^  ^  ^>0  co'c!h*'  ^^^^^  **  ^3*'    ^ome  other  adds. 

cv( CH 

related  to  the  preceding,  can  also  be  derived  from  pyrone^  ^^"^CH  ^  CR^^ 
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7.  DIOXYTRICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

TRIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Desoxalic  Acid,  C.H(OH),(CX:),H)„  is  a  deliqaescent,  crystallioe  mass.  Its 
tri-^thyl  esitr,  C«H,(CJHg),OM  results  from  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upoa 
diethyl  oxalate.  It  melts  at  78^  and  boils  at  156^  (2  mm.).  When  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  eyaporated,  or  when  its  ester  is  heated  with  water  or  dilute  acids  to  100**,  the 
add  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  racemic  acid : 

HO .  C<S^«5  HO .  CH  —  CO,H 

I     CO,H     ^  .  '     +CO, 

HO .  CH— CO,H      HO .  CH  —  CO,H 
Desoxallc  Ada  Racemic  Acid. 

Acid  radicals  can  be  substituted  for  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  desoxalic  ester 
Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  desoxalic  acid  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  and  b  reduced 
to  succinic  acid. 

Desoxalic  ester  and  phenylhydrazine  yield  phenylhydrazine  glyoxylic  ester,  while 
isonitrosomalonic  ester  and  glycoUic  acid  are  the  products  with  hydroxylamine  (B.  29, 
R.  908). 

Oxycitric  Acid,CH,0^=  C,H,(OH), .  (CO,H),.  dioxytricaiballylic  acid,accom. 
panics  aconitic,  tricarbaliylic,  and  citric  adds  in  beet  juice,  and  is  produced  by  boil- 
mg  chloidtric  add  (from  aconitic  add  and  QOH)  with  alkalies  or  water  (B.  16, 
1078). 

Diozypropenyl  Tricarboxylic  Acid,  QH^Og  =  C,H,(OH),(CO,H)„  resulu 
from  the  oxidation  of  isosaccharin  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  thick  syrup.  At  100^  it 
loses  carbon  dioxide,  and  forms  dioxyglutaric  acid,  C,H4(0H), .  (COjH),,  which  is 
different  from  the  dioxyglutaric  acid  obtained  from  glutaconic  acid  (B.  18,  25 14). 
Hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  convert  it  into  glutaric  add,  CjH^ (CO,H),. 


8.  MONOKETONE  TETRACARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

COjCjHj    CO,H    COjCjHj    CO,C,Hj 
AconitoauOic  Ester,  I     i I     I  t  compare   p.  518. 

The  ammonium  salt  of  this  add  is  found  when  ammonium  oxalacetic  ester  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  (B.  a8,  790). 


9.  PENTACARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Propenyl  Pentacmrbozylic  Acid,  CgH,(CO,Hj),  melts  at  i49-i5o<*.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  its  ethyl  ester,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  malonic  ester 
upon  chlorethenyl  tricarboxylic  ester  (p.  517). 

Baune  PenUcarbozylic  Ester,  CO-C^H^ .  CH, .  CH(C0,C,H.)C(C0,C,H5),  .- 
CH,.  CO,  .  C1H5,  boiling  at  2i6->2l8^  (10  mm.),  is  obtained  from  cbloisuccinic  ester 
and  sodium  ethenyl  tricarboxylic  ester. 

Higher  Pofycarboxylic  Ethyl  Esters  have  been  obtained  from  sodium  propane  penta- 
.carboxylic  esters  with  chlonnalonic  esters  and  chlorpentane  pentacarboxylic  ester: 

Butane  Heptacarboxylic  Ester,  Z^JS^O^^^^^  boils  at  28o-285<^  (130  mm.). 

Hexane  Decacarboxylic  Ester ^  CgH^(CO,C,H-),^^,  is  a  yellow  oil. 

Octan-tessertUkaideca-carboxylie  Ester ^  c4h.(CO,C,H|)i4,  the  highest  known  car- 
boxylic ester,  is  a  thick  oil,  and  results  when  chlorbutane  heptacarboxylic  ester  acts 
upon  sodium  butane  heptacarboxylic  ester  (B.  ax,  21 11). 
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VIII.  HEXA-  AND   POLYHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS,  AND 
THEIR  OXIDATION  PRODUCTS. 

I  A.  HEXAHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS,  HEXAOXYPARAFFINS. 

HEXITES. 

The  hexahydric  alcohols  approach  the  first  class  of  sugars  (p.  572)— 
the  glucoses — very  closely.  They  resemble  them  in  properties.  They 
have  a  very  sweet  taste,  but  they  do  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper 
solution,  and  are  not  fermented  by  yeast.  ^-Mannitol,  ^-sorbitol,  and 
dulcitol  occur  in  nature.  These  three  and  certain  hexites  have  been 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  glucoses — aide-  and 
keto-hexoses — with  sodium  amalgam.  Moderate  oxidation  converts 
them  into  glucoses.  The  compounds  which  the  hexites  yield  with 
aldehydes,  especially  formaldehyde  and  benzaldehyde,  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  acetone  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  characteristic  of  them  (A.  289,  20;  B.  27,  1531; 
a8,  2531). 

The  simplest  hexites  with  six  carbon  atoms  contain  four  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  According  to  the  theory  of  van  *t  Hoff 
and  LeBel,  10  simple  spacial  isomeric  forms  are  possible  for  such  a 
compound. 

I.  Mannitol  or  Mannite,  CHjOHFCH .  OHJ^CHjOH,  exists  in 
three  modifications:  dextro-,  laevo-,  and  inactive  mannitol ;  the  latter 
is  identical  with  the  a-acrite  made  from  synthetic  a-acrose  or  [d  +  1] 
fructose.  It  is  the  starting-out  material  for  the  synthesis  of  numerous 
derivatives  of  the  mannite  series  (B.  23,  373),  and  also  of  grape-sugar 
(p.  548)  and  oi  fruit-sugar  {^,  ^i^^>  ^  will  be  more  fully  explained 
under  these  bodies.  The  ordinary,  or  d-mannitol,  occurs  rather  fre- 
quently in  plants  and  in  the  manna-ash  (JFraxinus  omus'),  the  dried  sap 
of  which  is  manna.  It  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  extraction  with 
alcohol  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize.  It  is  produced  in  the 
mucous  fermentation  of  the  different  varieties  of  sugar,  and  may  be 
artificially  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  d-mannose 
and  fruit-sugar,  or  d-fructose  (B.  17,  227). 

Mannitol  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate  needles,  and  from 
water  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  It  possesses  a  very  sweet  taste  and 
melts  at  166®.  Its  solution  is  dextro-rotatory  in  the  presence  of 
borax.  When  oxidized  with  care,  it  yields  fruit-sugar  (called  manni- 
tose,  B.  20,  831),  and  d-mannose  (B.  2X,  1805).  Nitric  acid  oxi- 
dizes mannitol  to  d-mannosaccharic  acid  (B.  24,  R.  763 ;  p.  569), 
erythritic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into 
hexyl  iodide. 

When  mannitol  is  heated  to  200^  it  loses  water  and  forms  the  anhydrides,  Mtm- 
nitan,  C^H^Og,  and  Mannide,  C^Yi^fi^.  The  latter  is  also  obtained  by  distilliiig 
mannitol  in  a  vacuum.     It  melts  at  87^  and  boils  at  176®  (30  mm.). 
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Ksters. — Mannitol  dichlorhydrin,  CeHg<  L.  ^*,  is  formed  when  mAimitol  is 
lieated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts  at  174**.  Hydrobrcmic  acid 
yields  the  dibromhydrin,  C,hJ  j^^\  melting  at  1 780. 

Nitro-mannite,  C0Hg(O.  NO,),,  melting  at  108®,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  man- 
nitol in  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  and  ether  in  bright  needles ;  it  melts  when  carefully  heated  and  deflagrates 
strongly.  When  struck  it  explodes  very  violently.  Alkalies  and  ammonium  sul* 
phide  regenerate  mannitol. 

Hexacetyl-d'MannUoly  C,Hg(OCOCH,),,  melts  at  119^  (B.  la,  2059). 

Hexahentioyl  Mannitol  melts  at  149^. 

Mannitol  7ri>fwwi/,C^HgOg(CH,)j,  melts  at  227®  (A.  289,  20). 


mal^  CLH.Oc(CH,)j,  melts  1 
itol,  cJkfiJCH .  C^Hj),,  n 
^ilol,  C,H80^(C,Hg)„  meltii 


TVidennal  Mannitoly  QfiJjACH .  C^Hj),,  melts  at  213-2x7®  (p,  a8,  X979). 

Triacetone  Mannitol^  C|n8^f(^^«)s>  melting  at  69®,  b  obtained  from  mannitol, 
acetone,  and  a  little  hydrochlonc  acid.     It  has  a  bitter  taste  (B.  28,  1 168). 

I^sevo-mannitol,  l-Mannite,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  l*mannose  (from 
l-arabinose  carboxylic  acid,  p.  566)  in  weak  alkaline  solution  with  sodium  amalgam 
(B.  23,  375).  It  is  quite  similar  to  ordinary  mannite,  but  melts  a  little  lower  (163- 
164®),  and  in  the  presence  of  borax  is  Isevorotatory. 

Inactive  Mannitol,  [d  +  1]  Mannite,  is  produced  in  a  simitar  manner,  from 
inactive  mannose  (from  i-mannonic  acid).  It  is  identical  with  the  synthetically 
prepared  a-acrite  (from  a-acrose,  p.  55^)  (B>  23,  383).  It  resembles  ordinary  man- 
nitol, melts  3®  higher  (at  168**),  and  m  aqueous  solution  is  inactive  even  in  the 
presence  of  borax.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  inactive  mannose  and  inactive  man- 
nonic  acid.  The  latter  can  be  resolved  into  d-  and  1-mannonic  acids  (B.  23,  392). 
d-  and  1-Mannono-lactones  may  be  reduced  to  d-  and  1-mannoses,  and  these  to  d-  and 
1-mannites.     All  of  these  compounds  have  been  synthesized  in  this  way. 

2.  d-  and  l-Iditea  are  colorless  syrups  formed  by  the  reduction  of  d-  and  1-idoses. 
Their  tribenzal  compounds  melt  at  219-223®  (B.  28,  1979). 

3.  d-Sorbite  (p.  558),  C^Hi^O, -|- ^i^,  occurs  in  mountain-ash  berries,  forming 
small  crystals  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  When  heated  they  lose  water  and  melt 
near  1 10®.  It  is  produced  in  the  reduction  of  d-glucose,  and  together  with  d-man- 
nite  in  the  reduction  of  d- fructose  (p.  551)  (B.  23,  2623).  It  is  reduced  to  secondaiy 
hexyl  iodide  (B.  22,  zou^)  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Sorbite  Tri/ormal,  C^^fi^{ClL)^  melts  at  206®  (A.  289,  23). 
Triacetone  Sorbite,  CcHgO,(C,H.)„  melts  at  45®  and  boils  at  172®  (25  mm.). 
VSorbite  (p.  558),  melting  at  75°,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  l-giidose  (p.  551) 
(B.  24,  2144). 

4.  Dulcitol,  Dulcite,  C|H|^0.,  occurs  in  various  plants,  and  is  obtained  from 
dulcitol  manna  (originating  from  Madagascar  manna).  It  is  made  artificially  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  milk  sugar  and  d-gaiactose.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
monoclinic  prisms,  having  a  sweet  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficulty 
than  mannite,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its  solution  remains  optic- 
ally inactive  even  in  the  presence  of  borax  (B.  25,  2564).  It  melts  at  188®. 
Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  the  same  hexyl  iodide  that  mannitol  yields.  Niiric 
acid  oxidizes  dulcitol  to  mucic  acid.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  aldehyde  com- 
pound that  combines  with  two  molecules  of  phenylhydrazine  and  forms  the  osazone, 
CfiJO^iNfi  .  C,Hj),  (B.  20,  1091). 

liexacet-dulcite  melts  at  17 1®. 

DibentaldulcUe,  C,H,jO,(CH.  CH^),,  melts  at  215-220®  (B  27,  1534). 

Diacetone  Dulcite^  C,H,oO,(C,H^)„  melts  at  98®  and  boils  at  194®  (18  mm.)  (B. 

a«,  2533). 

5.  d-  Talite  (p.  559)  is  a  syrup.     It  is  produced  m  the  reduction  of  a-talose. 
THbental-a-talite  melts  at  200-206®  (B.  27,  1527). 

[d  4- 1]  Talite,  melting  at  66®,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  body  prodocad 
when  decile  is  oxidised  with  PbOj  and  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  27,  1530). 
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6.  Rhamnohezite,  CH..  [CH  .OH],.  CH^OH,  meldng  at   lys^*,  is 
when  rhanmohexose  (p.  55 1)  b  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam  (B.  23, 3106). 

I  B.  HBPTAHYDRld  ALCOHOLS :  Perseite  or  MaAinoheptite,  CA- 
(OH)f ,  is  known  in  three  modifications :  d-mannoheptite,  1-mannolieptite,  and  [d  +  1] 
mannoheptite.  The  d-mannoheptite  or  perseite  occurs  in  Laurus  persea^  and  is 
obtained,  like  the  other  two  modifications,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cotre^xMiding 
mannoheptoses  (B.  S3,  936,  2231).  The  [d  -f  1]  mannoheptite  is  formed  when 
equal  quantities  of  d-  and  1-mannobeptite  are  mixed  (A.  27s,  189).  Hydriodic  acid 
reduces  it  to  hexahydrotoluene  (B.  25,  R.  503). 

d-  and  I- Mannoheptite  melt  at  187®,  and  are  optically  active,  [d  -j- 13  Manno- 
heptite melts  at  203^. 

a-Glucoheptite,  CH,OH(CHOH),CH,OH,  is  obtained  from  a-glucoheptose.  It 
melts  at  127-128®  (p.  553 ;  A.  370, 81).  TriaceUme-a-glucoheptite,  ^^^^{f^^^^ 
boils  at  200®  (24  mm.)  (B.  s8,  2534). 

a-Qalaheptite,  CyHi^O,,  melts  at  183®.    It  is  obtained  from  o-galaheptose  (p. 

553). 

Anhjrdro-enneaheptite,  C,H,gO„  melting  at   156*',  is  formed  from  aeton  and 

formaldehyde  with  lime  and  water.     It  is  an  anhydride  of  the  heptahydric  alcohol 

[CHjGH],  :  C.CH(OH)C  :  [CH.GH],  (B  27,  1089;  A.  289,46). 

VoUmite^  CgH,(OH)f,  melting  at  149-15 1*'*  is  found  in  Laciarius  voUmms  (B. 

««.  1973)- 

I  C.  OCTAHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS:  aOluco-octite,  CH,0H[CH.OH]«.. 

CH| .  OH,  is  obtained  from  a-gluco-octose  (p.  553,  A.  270,  98),  and  melts  at  141*. 

d-Manno-octite,  CH,OH[CHOH]fCH,OH,  from  mannooctose,  melts  at  258**. 

It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water. 

I  D.  NONO-HYDRIC  ALCOHOLS :  GlucoDonite,  C;H„0^  melting  at 

194®,  is  obtained  from  glucononose  (A.  270, 107). 


%  and  3.    PENTA-,  HEXA-,  HBPTA-,  AND  OCTO-OXY- 
ALDEHYDBS  AND  KETONES. 

The  long-known  representatives  of  the  first  class  5)f  carbohydrates, 
which  are  produced  by  hydrolysis  from  the  more  complex  carbo- 
hydrates, the  so-called  saccharobioses  (p.  573)9  like  cane-sugar, 
maltose,  and  milk-sugar,  and  from  the  polysaccharidesr, — €.  g.^  starch, 
dextrine,  cellulose,  and  others, — are  penta-oxyaldehyde«  and  penta- 
oxyketones.  The  most  important  sugar  of  the  first  class  is  grape-sugar, 
formed  together  with  fruit-sugar  by  the  hydrolysis  of  cane-sugar.  It 
also  occurs  as  the  final  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  and  of 
dextrine.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  grape-sugar 
and  fruit-sugar  have  already  been  noticed  with  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
in  connection  with  its  formation  by  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  aldehyde  character  of  these  bodies  is  inferred  from  the  ready  oxidoMon  of  cer> 
tain  glucoses  to  monocarboxylic  acids,  and  their  redaction  to  hexahydric  alcohols. 
Zincke  (1880)  was  the  first  (B.  13,  641  Anm.)  to  suspect  that  ketone  alcobols  were 
represented  among  the  glucoses.  Kiliani,  in  1885,  investigating  the  CNH  additive 
products,  proved  that  grape-sugar  must  be  regarded  as  an  aldehyde  alcohol,  and  fruit- 
sugar  as  a  ketone  alcohol.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  aldoses  and  ketases. 
The  same  chemist  also  showed  that  arabinose  was  an  aldopentose,  and  in  so  doing 
laid  the  basis  of  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  carbohydrates.  What  was  lacking  was  a 
method  of  synthesis.  It  is  true,  sugar-like  bodies  had  been  obtained  from  formalde- 
hyde (p.  552),  but  it  was  E.  Fischer  who  first  demonstrated  that  a  definiti^  ^^- 
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defined  sugar,  a-acrose,  ooald  be  isolated  from  it.    This,  as  will  be  observed  later, 
became  in  his  hands  the  starting-point  for  the  synthesis  of  grape-sugar  and  of  fruit* 

By  reducing  the  lactones  of  the  polyoxycarboxylic  acids  to  oxyaldehydes  or  aldoses, 
E.  Fischer  developed  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxyaldehydes  rich  in  carbon  or 
carbohydrates  from  polyoxycarboxylic  acids  obtained  synthetically  from  aldoses  by  the 
addition  of  pmssic  acid  and  subsequent  saponification.  In  this  way  carbohydrates, 
containing  seven,  eight,  and  nine  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  were  gradually  built 
up. 

The  glucoses  mostly  crystallise  poorly,  and  for  their  isolation  and  recognition 
phenylhydrazine  was  used.  This,  £.  Fischer  also  discovered,  gave  the  very  best  assist- 
ance. Wohl  showed  how  the  oximes  of  the  aldoses  could  be  utilised  in  breaking 
down  the  same  (p.  $35)' 

The  glucose  character  of  a  compound  is  very  much  affected  by  its 
constitution,  as  aldehyde  alcohol — ^CH(OH)  .  CHO,  or  ketone  sdco- 
hol — CO  .  CHf .  OH,  in  which  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  group  is 
directly  combined  with  an  alcohol  group  or  groups.  We  thus  have 
glucoses  containing  not  only  ssx,  but  even  a  less,  or  greater  number  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  atoms.  They  are  named  according  to  the  number 
of  the  oxygen  atoms. 

The  simplest  aldose,  glycolyl  aldehyde,  CH,  .OH  .  CHO,  would  be 
an  aldodiose.  Glyceric  aldehyde,  CH,OH .  CH  .  OH .  CHO,  and  di- 
oxyacetone,  CH,OH .  CO .  CH,OH,  would  represent  an  aldotriosi  and 
a  ketotriose  (p.  477)*  The  aldehyde  and  ketone  of  erythrol  would  be 
an  aldo-  and  ketotetrose^  as  just  developed  under  the  pentoses  (p.  534). 
Following  the  latter  are  the  hexoses.  In  this  class  belong  the  real 
sugars:  grapg-sugar^  fruit-sugar,  and  galactose.  The  heptoseSy  octoses^ 
and  nonoses  follow  in  regular  succession. 

In  addition  to  the  long-known  hexoses^ grape-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  and 
galactose — many  others  have  been  discovered  through  E.  Fischer's 
investigations,  so  that  now  the  hexoses  must  be  removed  from  the 
carbohydrate  class,  and  be  considered  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  corresponding  hexahydric  alcohob.  Then  would  follow  the 
heptoses,  octoses,  and  nonoses,  as  well  as  the  oxidation  products  of 
these  aldehyde  and  ketone  alcohols :  the  polyoxymonocarboo^Uc  acids, 
the  pofyoxyaldehydchcarboxyHc  acids,  and  the  pofyoxypolycarboxyUc 
acids.  After  the  consideration  of  all  these,  the  higher  carbohydrates, 
the  saccharobioses,  and  the  polysaccharides,  which  are  the  anhydrides 
of  the  hexoses,  will  be  brought  together  and  fully  discussed  (p.  572). 


%  A.  PBNTAOXYALDEHYDBS  AND  3  A.  PENTAOXYKBTONBS : 

HBXOSBS,  GLUCOSBS,  MONOSES. 

Occurrence, — Some  hexoses  occur  widely  distributed  in  the  free 
state  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  ripe  fruits.  Esters  of  the 
glucoses  (from  flbxi)^,  sweet)  with  organic  acids  are  also  frequently 
found  in  plants.  They  are  called  glucosides — e  .g,,  salicin,  amygdalin, 
coniferin,  the  tannins,  which  are  grape-sugar  esters  of  the  tannic  acidsi 
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etc.  The  glucosides  are  split  into  their  components  by  ferments,  acids, 
or  alkalies. 

Formations, — (i)  They  are  formed  by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition 
of  all  di-  and  poly-saccharides,  as  well  as  of  glucosides,  by  ferments 
(p.  120)  (B.  28,  1429),  or  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  acids.  (2) 
d-Mannose  and  fruit-sugar  or  d-fructose  have  been  made  artificially 
by  oxidizing  d-mannite.  (3)  A  far  more  important  method  pursued 
in  the  formation  of  the  glucoses  is  to  reduce  the  monocarboxylic  acids 
(their  lactones)  with  sodium  amalgam  in  acid  solution  (E.  Fischer,  B. 
23,  930).  (4)  Different  optically  inactive  hexoses,  particularly  a-acrose 
or  [d  +  1]  fructose  (p.  552),  have  been  directly  synthesized  by  the  con- 
densatipn  of  formic  aldehyde,  CH,0,  and  glyceric  aldehyde. 

EL  Fischer  (1890)  effected  the  complete  synthesis  of  grape-sugar  and 
fruit-sugar  by  these  methods. 

Properties. — The  hexoses  are  mostly  crystalline  substances,  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  They  pos- 
sess a  sweet  taste.  The  representatives  of  the  hexoses  occurring  in 
nature  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization,  when  in  solution,  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right.  The  image  isomerides  of  the  more  important 
hexoses  found  in  nature  have  been  prepared  artificially,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  corresponding  dextro-  and  laevo-forms  the  optically  in- 
active [d  +  1]  varieties  have  been  obtained.  One  of  these,  [d  +  1] 
fructose  or  a-acrose,  has  been,  as  previously  mentioned,  directly  syn- 
thesized. 

Transformations.  — The  hexoses  show  the  common  reactions  of  the 
alcohols,  the  aldehydes,  and  the  ketones. 

(i)  The  alcoholic  hydrogen  of  the  glucoses  can  also  be  replaced  by 
metals  on  treating  them  with  CaO,  BaO,  and  PbO,  forming  saccka- 
rates,  which  correspond  to  the  alcoholates,  and  which  are  again  de- 
composed by  carbon  dioxide. 

(2)  On  treating  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  hexoses  with  a  little 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  their  ethers  result :  glucosides  of  the  alcohols 
(B.  26,  2400;  29,  2927). 

(3)  The  hexoses  combine  with  aldehydes,  particularly  with  chloral, 
and  with  ketones,  in  the  presence  of  inorganic  acids.  An  exit  of  water 
occurs  (B.  28,  2496). 

(4)  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyls  can  be  readily  replaced  by  acid 
radicals.  The  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (p.  303)  converts 
them  into  esters  of  nitric  acid — the  nitro-compounds  (p.  473).  The 
acetyl  esters  are  best  obtained  by  heating  them  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  (or  ZnCl,).  Five  acetyl  groups  are  thus  intro- 
duced (B.  22,  2207).  The  benzoyl  esters  are  prepared  with  even  less 
difficulty,  it  being  only  necessary  to  shake  the  hexoses  with  benzoyl 
chloride  and  caustic  soda  (p.  304).  PentabenzoyI  derivatives  are 
then  formed  (B.  22,  R.  668;  24,  R.  971). 

An  elementary  analysis  will  not  yield  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of 
addyU  that  have  entered  compounds  like  those  just  mentioned.     This  is  ascertained 
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by  first  saponifying  them  with  titrated  alkali  solutions,  or,  better,  with  magnesia  (B. 
12, 1531)*  Or,  the  acetic  esters  are  decomposed  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acetic  acid  that  distils  over  is  then  titrated  (A.  aao,  217 ;  B.  23,  1442). 
The  presence  of  hydroxy!  in  the  glucoses  may  also  be  proved  by  means  of  phenyliso- 
cyanate,  with  which  they  form  carbanilic  esters  (B.  z8,  2606). 

(5)  Alkyl -sulphuric  acids  result  upon  treating  the  glucoses  with  chlorosulphonic 
add,  CIHSO,.  This  is  similar  to  the  behavior  of  alcohols  when  exposed  to  like  treat- 
ment (B.  17,  2457). 

The  following  reactions  show  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  character  of 
the  hexoses: 

(i)  By  reduction  (action  of  sodium  amalgam)  they  become  hexa- 
hydric  alcohols.  d-Mannose  and  d-fructose  yield  d-mannitol,  galac- 
tose yields  dulcitol,  and  d-sorbite  seems  to  result  from  the  reduction 
of  d-glucose  (grape-sugar). 

(2)  The  oxidation  of  the  hexoses  does  not  occur  directly  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  Oxidizing  agents  are  necessary.  Hence  they 
show  feeble  reducing  power.  They  precipitate  the  noble  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts,  and  even  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  in 
the  cold.  A  very  marked  characteristic  is  their  ability  to  precipitate 
cuprous  oxide  from  warm  alkaline  cupric  solutions  (this  is  accelerated 
by  tartaric  acid).  One  molecule  of  hexose  precipitates  about  five 
atoms  of  copper,  as  Cu,0.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  volumetric  method 
for  the  estimation  of  the  glucoses  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution. 
Maltose  and  milk-sugar,  of  the  di-  and  polysaccharides,  only  act 
directly  upon  the  application  of  heat.  The  others  must  be  first  con- 
verted into  glucoses  (p.  573). 

• 

To  prepare  Fehling's  solution,  dissolve  34.65  grams  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate 
in  water,  then  add  200  grams  Rochelle  salt  and  600  c.cm.  of  NaOH  (sp.  gr.  1.1200), 
and  dilute  the  solution  to  I  litre.  0.05  gram  hexose  is  required  to  completely  reduce 
10  C.C.  of  this  liquid.  The  end  reaction  is  rather  difficult  to  recognize,  hence  it  is 
frequently  recommended  to  estimate  the  separated  cuprous  oxide  gravimetrically  (B. 
13,  826;  27,  R.  607,  760;  29,  R.  S02).  Consult  B.  23,  Z035,  for  Soldaini*s  sug- 
gestion of  using  a  copper  carbonate  solution  for  the  estimation  of  the  hexoses. 

The  hexoses  are  converted  into  their  corresponding  monocarboxylic 
acids  (p.  564)  by  moderated  oxidation  with  chlorine  and  bromine 
water,  or  silver  oxide.  More  energetic  oxidation  changes  them  (as 
well  as  nearly  all  carbohydrates)  to  saccharic  or  mucic  acids.  Milk- 
sugar  yields  both  acids  at  the  same  time. 

The  aldohexoses  produce  a  red  coloration  in  a  sulphite-fuchsine  solution,  while  the 
aldoketoses,  like  fructose  and  sorbinose,  do  not  show  this  reaction  (B.  27,  R.  674). 
The  penta-acetyl  and  pentabenzoyl  derivatives  of  the  dextroses  and  galactoses  no 
longer  show  the  aldehyde  character  (B.  2X,  2842;  22,  R.  669).  Hence,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  hexoses  possessed  a  constitution  like  ethylene  oxide  or  a  lactone  (B.  22,. 
2211 ;  2Z,  2841 ;  23,  21 14;  26,  2403;  28,  3080). 

(3)  The  aldoses  yield  mercaptals  with  mercaptans,  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (B.  27,  673). 

(4)  Oximes  are  produced  when  alcoholic  hydroxylamine  acts  upon 
the  hexoses.     To  break  down  the  aldoses  the  acetyl  oxyacid  nitriles,, 

46 
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obtained  from  the  aldoximes  and  acetic  anhydride,  are  split   ioto 
prussic  acid  and  acetyl  pentoses  (p.  535)  (B.  24,  993;  a6,  730). 

{$a)  Osamines  are  formed  when  the  hexoses  are  acted  apon  with  methyl  alcoholic 
ammonia. 

(5^)  The  hexoses  and  aniline,  as  well  as  its  homologues,  yield  the  anilides — €.^., 
dextrose  anilide,  CH,OH[CH .  OH]^CH  :  N .  C^Hj,  which  fonn  cyanides  with  CNH 

—€.  g.,  anilidodextrose-cyanide,  CH,OH[CH  .  OH]^ .  CH<^yp  „  (B.  ay,  1287). 

(6)  Hydrazine  converts  the  aldohexoaes  into  aldazines,  and  the  ketohezoses  into 
ketazines  (p.  226)  (B.  ag,  2308). 

(7)  The  phenylhydrazine  derivatives  are  especially  interesting  (pp. 
192,  207,  328).  If  one  molecule  of  the  phenylhydrazine  (acetate)  is 
allowed  to  act,  the  first  product  will  be  a  hydrazane,  C,Hi,Oft .  (N .  - 
NH .  QHft).  This  class  of  compounds  dissolves  readily  in  water  (with 
the  exception  of  those  derived  from  the  man  noses  and  the  higher  glu- 
coses, B.  23,  21 18).  They  generally  crystallize  from  hot  alcohol  in 
colorless  needles.  Cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  resolves  them 
into  their  components.  Benzaldehyde  is  also  an  excellent  reagent  for 
ithe  decomposition  of  the  phenylhydrazones  (A.  288,  140). 

Diphenylhydrazine,  H|N .  N(C,H5),,  often  produces  diphenylhydrazones,  C^Hg- 
(0» :  N,(C.Hj),  (B.  as,  2619). 

In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  the  hexoses,  like  all 
glucoses,  combine  with  two  molecules  of  it  upon  application  of  heat 
and  form  the  osazones  (£.  Fischer) : 

CeH„Og  +  2H,N .  NH .  CjH,  =  C;,H,oO.(N .  NH  .  C,H^),  +  2H,0  +  H^ 

Glacosazone. 

The  reaction  is  carried  out  by  adding  two  parts  of  phenylhydrazine,  two  puts  of 
50^  acetic  acid,  and  about  twenty  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  glucose.  This 
mixture  is  digested  for  about  one  hour  upon  the  water  bath.  The  osazone  then  sep- 
arates in  a  crystalline  form  (B.  17,579;  ^o»  ^^i ;  23,  21x7).  In  this  reaction  a 
hydrazone  is  first  produced,  and  one  of  its  alcohol  groups,  adjacent  to  either  an  alde- 
hyde or  ketone  group,  is  oxidized  to  CO  (inasmuch  as  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
presence  of  phenylhydrazine  produce  aniline  and  ammonia),  which  then  acts  further 
upon  a  second  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine.  One  and  the  same  glucoaasone,  CHg- 
(OH)  .  (CH  .  OH),  .  C(N,H  .  C^Hj)  .  CH(N,H .  C^H^)  (see  B.  23,  2118).  is  thus 
obtained  from  d-mannose,  d-glucose,  and  d-fructose.  This  would  indicate  that  the  four 
carbon  atoms  which  did  not  enter  into  reaction  with  phenylhydrazine  contain  the 
;atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  with  which  they  are  combined  similarly  arranged. 

The  osazones  are  yellow-colored  compounds  (see  tartrazine,  p.  528).  They  axe 
usually  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  crystallize  quite 
readily.  When  glncosazone  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  it  becomes  iso- 
glucosamine  (p.  552).  Nitrous  acid  converts  the  latter  into  fructose  (B.  23,  2ZIo). 
The  reformation  of  the  hexoses  from  their  osazones  is  readily  effected  by  digestioo 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  they  are  then  resolved  into  phenylhydimiiiM 
and  the  osones  (B.  22,  88;  23,  2120) : 

C.H,oO,(N,H  .  C.H,),  +  2H,0  = 
Glucosazone 

CH,(OH) .  (CH  .  OH), .  CO .  COH  -j-  2N,H, .  q,Hj. 

Clucosone. 
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The  osones  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  have  not  been  obtained  free.  They  com- 
bine, like  ketone-aldehydes,  with  two  molecules  of  phenylhydra2ine  and  form 
osazones.  They  are  converted  into  glucoses  by  reduction  (when  digested  with  zinc 
dust  and  acetic  acid).  In  this  way  fruit-sugar  is  prepared  from  glucosazone  (B.  as, 
ai2i). 

The  osones,  like  all  ortho-dicarbonyl  compounds,  yield  quinoxalines  (B.  23,  21 21) 
with  the  orthodiamines.  The  glucoses  also  combine  directly  with  the  ortho-phenylene- 
diamines  (B.  ao,  281). 

(8)  Benzoyl  hydrazide,  or  benzhydrazide,  NH, .  NH .  CO  .  CgHj,  combines  with  the 
aldohexoses  to  benzosazones,  which  contain  four  benzhydrazide  residues  (B.  29, 
2310) : 

<^HuO,  +  4NH, .  NH .  CO .  C,Hj  =  C.HeO,(H .  Nil .  COC^Hg)^  +  4H,0  +  3H,. 

(9)  Being  aldehydes  or  ketones,  the  hexoses  combine  with  hj'dro- 
cyanic  acid,  forming  cyanhydrins,  which  yield  monocarboxylic  acids 
(p.  567).  Their  lactones  can  in  turn  be  reduced  to  aldoses,  whereby 
the  synthesis  of  the  monoses  is  achieved.  Usually  in  the  hydrogen 
cyanide  addition  the  nitriles  of  both  the  acids  possible  theoretically 
are  produced,  but  not  in  equal  amounts. 

These  two  reactions :  (l)  the  hydrogen  cyanide  addition  to  the  aldoses,  and  (2) 
reduction  of  the  lactones  of  the  oxycarboxylic  acids,  obtained  from  the  nitriles,  by 
means  of  sodium  amalgam  make  possible  the  genetic  connection  of  the  following 
aldoses  (B.  27,  3192) : 


l-Arabinose 


l-Xylo6e 

Rhamnoae 
d-Mannose 


d-Glncose 


d-Galactose 


^  1-Mannose    — 

^  l-Glucosc 
y,  Mdose 

^  l-Gulose 

-^  d-Rhamnohexose 

->- d-Mannoheptose 


■>-  1-Mannoheptose 


y,  O'Glucoheptose 

^  /?-Glucoheptose 
y,  a-Galaheptose 

^j9-Ga]aheptose 


->-  Rhamnoheptose 

->-  d-Manno-octose 

y^  a-Gluco-octose 

^  jS-Gluco-octose 


Rhamno-octose 
d-Mannononose 
Glucononose 


->-  Galaoctose 


(10)  Fermentation  of  the  Hexoses, — ^The  ready  lermentation  of  the 
hexoses  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  schizomycetes  is  characteristic 
of  them.    They  sustain  various  decompositions. 

I.  The  aUohoUc  fermentation  of  the  hexoses  is  the  most  important 
decomposition  of  some  of  the  aldohexoses.  It  is  induced  by  yeast 
cells.  d-Glucose  or  grape-sugar,  d-mannose,  d-galactose,  and  the 
keto-hexoses,  d- fructose  or  fruit- sugar,  are  affected  in  this  manner. 
This  subject  was  exhaustively  considered  under  ethyl  alcohol  (p.  120). 
The  other  hexoses  are  not  altered  by  the  yeast  fungi  (B.  27,  2030). 

a.  In  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  the  hexoses,  milk-sugar,  and  gums  decompose 
directly  into  lactic  acid : 

CgHuO,  =  2C,HjO,. 
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The  active  agents  are  little,  wand-like  organisms  (bacteria  and  microoocd). 
Decaying  albuminous  matter  (decaying  cheese)  is  requisite  for  their  devel<^»nent, 
and  it  only  proceeds  in  liquids  which  are  not  too  acid  (p.  335).  The  temperature 
most  favorable  varies  from  30-50*^.  By  prolonged  fermentation  the  lactates  suffer 
butyric  fermentation ;  this  is  owing  to  the  appearance  of  other  bacilli  (p.  247)  : 
2C,HjO,  =  C4H8O,  -f  2CO,  +  2H,. 

3.  In  mucous  fermentation  chain-like  cells  (of  0.00 1  mm.  diameter)  appear. 
These  convert  grape-sugar,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  into  a  mucous,  guminy 
substance ;  mannitol  and  lactic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 


a  A.    ALDOHBXOSBS. 

(i)  Mannose,  CeHuO«,  is  the  aldehyde  of  mannitol.  Like  the 
latter,  it  exists  in  three  forms  (p.  540) :  dextro-,  laevo-,  and  inactive 
[d  -f-  ^]  mannose  (spacial  formulas,  p.  558 ;  constitution,  p.  561). 

^'Mannoset  Seminose,  melting  at  136^,  was  first  prepared  by  oxidizing  ordinary 
d-mannitol  (together  with  d- fructose)  with  platinum  black  or  nitnc  acid  (B.  aa,  365). 
It  is  also  obtained  from  salep  mucus,  and  most  easily  from  seminine  (reserve-cellulose), 
occurring  in  different  plant  seeds,  when  this  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(hence  called  seminose)  (B.  aa,  609,  3218).  d-^annonic  acid  yields  it  upon  reduc- 
tion. It  reduces  Fehl'ng's  solution,  and  is  fermented  by  yeast  (B.  aa,  3223).  When 
treated  with  alkalies  it  changes  partly  to  d-glucose  and  d-fructose  (B.  a8,  3078).  Its 
hydrazone  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  melts  at  195^.  Benzaldehyde 
decomposes  it  into  pure  crystallized  d-mannose  (B.  ag,  R.  913).  Its  osaxom^  ^^if* 
04(N,H  .  QHg),,  is  identical  with  d-glucosazone.  ^-Mannosoxime  melts  at  184®  (B. 
a4,  699).  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  d-mannitol.  Bromine  oxidizes  it  to 
d-mannonic  acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid  causes  it  to  pass  into  d-mannoheptonic  acid 
(P-  567). 

Methyl-d'Mannoside,  C^n^fi^,  CH„  melts  at  190®,  [ayf  ==  +  79.20  (B.  ag« 
2928). 

d-Mannose-ethyiene  Mercaptal,  CjH^jOj :  SjC^H^,  melts  at  153**  (B.  ag,  549). 

1- Mannose  results  when  1-mannonic  acid  (its  lactone)  is  reduced  (p.  566,  B.  aj, 
373).  It  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  compound,  but  is  Isevo-rotatory,  and  is  fer- 
mented with  more  difficulty.  Its  hydrazone  also  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  melts 
at  195°.  It  unites  with  two  molecules  of  phenylhydrazine  to  form  I-glucosazone 
(see  below).     It  becomes  1-mannitoI  by  reduction.     Methyl-l-mannoside  melts  at 

190** ;  W  'f  =  -79.4°  (B.  ag,  2929). 

[d  -f  1]  Mannose  is  formed  (i)  by  the  oxidation  of  a-acrite  or  [d  -\- 1]  mannitol 
(p.  541),  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  synthetic  a-acrose  or  [d  -f  1] 
fructose;  (2)  by  the  reduction  of  inactive  [d  -|- 1]  mannonic  acid.  It  is  quite  similar 
to  the  two  preceding  compounds,  but  is  inactive.  Its  hydrawom  dissolves  with 
difficulty,  melts  at  195°,  and  is  inactive.  Its  osazone  is  i-glucosazone,  identical  with 
a-acrosazone.  Yeast  decomposes  it,  the  d-mannose  is  fermented,  and  l-mannose 
remains  (B.  23,  382).  Methyl  [d  -\-  1]  mannoside^  melting  at  165^,  is  obtained 
from  the  solution  of  equal  quantities  of  its  components  at  15®.  Below  8^  the 
components  crystallize  out  separately  (B.  ag,  2929). 

(2)  Glucose,  QHiaOe,  is  probably  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite,  and 
occurs  as  dextro-,  Isevo-,  and  inactive  [d  + 1]  glucose  (p.  558). 

d-Glucose,  or  Grape  Sugar,  formerly  called  dextrose^  occurs 
(always  with  fruit  sugar)  in  many  sweet  fruits  and  in  honey ;  also  in 
the  urine  in  Diabetes  mellitus.  It  is  formed  by  the  hydrolytic  decom* 
position  of  poly-saccharides  (cane  sugar,  starch,  cellulose)  and  gluco* 
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sides.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  boiling  starch  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (see  B.  13,  1761).  The  synthesis  of  grape  sugar  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  production  of  glucose  in  the  reduction  of  the 
lactone  of  d-gluconic  acid  (p.  566). 

Commercial  grape  sugar  is  an  amorphous,  compact  mass,  containing  only  about  60 
per  cent,  glucose,  along  with  a  dextrine-like  substance  (gallesine,  Cj^Hj^Ojo),  which 
is  not  fermentable  f  B.  17,  2456). 

The  best  methoa  for  preparing  pure  crystallized  grape  sugar  consists  in  adding  to 
80  per  cent,  alcohol,  mixed  with  ^  Tolume  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  finely  pulver- 
ized  cane  sugar,  as  long  as  the  latter  dissolves  on  shaking  (J.  pr.  Ch.,  20,  244;. 

Grape  sugar  crystallizes  from  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
dilute  alcohol^  with  one  molecule  of  water,  in  nodular  masses,  melting 
at  86**;  at  no®  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization.  At  30-35°  it 
crystallizes  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  and  from  its  solu- 
tion in  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol,  in  anhydrous,  hard  crusts,  melting  at 
146**  (B.  15,  1 105). 

Grape  sugar  is  not  quite  so  sweet  to  the  taste  as  cane  sugar,  and 
serves  to  doctor  wines. 

Aqueous  grape  sugar  is  dextro-rotatory  [a]j^=:$2.6^,  and  exhibits  bi-rotatory 
power,  i,  e, ,  the  freshly  prepared  solution  deviates  the  polarized  ray  almost  twice  as 
strongly  as  it  does  after  standing  some  time.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  deviation 
does  not  become  constant  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  when 
boiled  it  does  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  change  in  rotation  is  due  to 
the  production  of  different  oxide-modifications  (B.  a8,  R.  461),  when  probably  a 
non-asymmetric  carbon  atom  becomes  asymmetric  (B.  28, 3081 ;  29,  203).  Further- 
more, the  specific  rotation  of  dextrose  is  appreciably  augmented  by  concentration  (B. 
17,  2254).  This  is  dependent  upon  the  decomposition  of  more  complex  crystal- 
molecules  into  normal  molecules.  This  has  been  proved  by  determining  the  molecular 
weight  by  the  method  of  Raoult  (B.  2z,  R.  505). 

Grape  sugar  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  the  aldoses  (p.  544). 
a-  and  fi-Phenylhydrazone  melt  at  145®  and  at  116°  (B.  a2,  R.  669). 

d-  Gbuosazone  melts  at  1 45  ^ ;  the  /9- variety  at  204-205  ^.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  laevo-rotatory.  //  may  also  be  prepared  from  d-mannose 
and  dfructose^  as  well  as  from  glucosamine  and  isoglucosamine. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  converts  d-glucosazone  into  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  glucosoney  C«Hi«0«  (p.  546) ;  which  regenerates  d-glu- 
cosazone with  two  molecules  of  phenylhydrazine.  It  is  a  non-fer- 
mentable syrup,  and  if  it  be  reduced  with  zinc  and  acetic  anhydride, 
is  converted  into  fruit  sugar  (=  d-fructose)  (B.  22,  88). 

When  grape  sugar  b  reduced  it  yields  d-sorbite,  and  when  oxidized,  d-gluconic  acid 
and  d-saccharic  acid.  An  alkaline  copper  solution  converts  it  into  formic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  tartronic  acid,  lactic  acid,  glyceric  acid,  and  pyrocatechin  (B.  27,  R.  788). 
Hydrocyanic  acid  changes  it  to  glucose  carboxylic  acids  (p.  568^,  and  lime  water  to 
saccharonic  acid.  It  is  partially  changed  to  d-mannose  and  d-fructose  by  alkalies 
(B.  28,  3078). 

Saccharates. — With  baryta  and  lime  grape  sugar  forms  saccharates,  like  C^H||- 
Of .  CaO,  and  CgH^O, .  BaO.  These  are  precipitated  by  alcc^ol.  With  NaCl  it 
forms  large  crystals,  zQJAyfi^ .  NaCl  -f-  H,0,  which  sometimes  separate  in  th« 
■evaporation  of  diabetic  urine. 
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Alkyl-d-glucosides. — ^The  glucosides  are  the  ethereal  derivatives  of  the  gli 
Those  of  grape  sugar  particularly  are  frequently  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  generally  contain  the  residues  of  aromatic  bodies,  and  therefore  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  The  simplest  glucosides  are  the  alkyl  ethers  of  the  sugars,  which  are 
produced  in  the  action  of  HCl  upon  alcoholic  sugar  solutions  (B.  28,  tlS')* 
Kehling's  solution  and  phenylhydrazine  at  loo^  do  not  affect  the  alkyl -d-glucOsides. 
However,  they  are  decomposed  into  their  components  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids. 
These  properties  argue  for  the  alkylen-oxide  formulas  for  the  alkyl  gltxxisides  (B. 
a8,  3oSi),g.g,: 


OR 

[CHOH]g 
CHjOH 


or 


a-  and  /3-Methyl  Olucoside,  CeHjiOs .  CH^,  melting  at  165^  and  107**,  differ 
stereochemically.  They  are  simultaneously  formed  in  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  methyl  alcohol  upon  grape  sugar.  The  a -body  is  decomposed  by  invertin,  bat 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  /^-compound  (B.  27,  R.  885 ;  27,  2479,  ^9^5  ;  ^B>  'I45)- 

d-Glucose  Mercaptal,  CqHj,0«(SC,Hj)2,  melting  at  127°,  is  obtained  from 
d-glucose,  mercaptan,  and  HCl.  d-&luco8e-ethylene  Mercaptal,  CfH.,0.  :  S^C,- 
H^,  melts  at  143°.  d- Glucose -trimethylene  Mercaptal,  CLH|,05:S,(!^Hf,  melts 
at  130®.    d-Glucosebenzyl  Mercaptal,  CeHu05(SCH, .  C^H^),,  melts  at  133**  (B. 

a9.  547). 

d- Glucose  Monacetone,  C^H^X>^  :  C(CH,)„  melts  at  156^. 

d- Glucose  Diacetone,  C0HgO«[C(CH,),]2,  melts  at  107^  (B.  28,  2496). 

d-Chloralose,  melting  at  189®,  and  d-Parachloralose,  CgHigCljO,,  melting  at 
227^,  are  two  isomeric  bodies,  produced  by  the  rearrangement  of  d-glucose  with 
chloral  (B.  27,  R.  471 ;  29,  R.  177). 

d-Acetochlorhydrose,  C0H,O(OCOCH,)^CI,  results  on  heating  d-glucose  with 
acetyl  chloride,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  synthesis  of  d-glncosides. 

d-Glucosoxime,  C^H^OgNOH,  melting  at  137^,  when  acted  upon  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  yields  pentacetyl-d-glucono-nitrile  (p.  566),  from 
which  d-arabinose  was  isolated  (p.  536).  These  are  reactions  which  render  possible 
the  breaking-down  of  the  aldoses. 

&-Glucose-amido-guanidine  Chloride ^  C^HijO. .  CN4H4 .  HCl,  melting  at  165**,  is 
obtained  from  d-glucose  and  amtdo-guanidine  chlorhydrate  (B.  27,  971)' 

d-Giucose-aldatine,  CH,OH[CH .  OHJ^CH  :  N— N  :  CH[CH .  OHJ^CHjOH,  U 
very  hygroscopic  (B.  29,  2308). 

1- Glucose  is  formed  when  the  lactone  of  1-gluconic  acid  is  reduced.  It  b 
perfectly  similar  to  grape  sugar.  It  melts  at  143°,  but  is  laevo-rotatoiy,  [0]^  = 
— 5 1.4®.  Its  glucosazone  is,  however,  dextro-rotatory.  Its  diphenylhydratone^  ^^n* 
Oj  :  N .  N(C^Hg)„  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  melts  at  163°  (B.  23,  2618). 

fd  -f  1  j-Glucose  results  from  the  union  of  d-  and  I-glucose,  and  by  the  reduction 
d  4-  ll-gluconic  lactone.  Phenylhydrazine  converts  it  into  [d  -|-  X\'gltuosavme^ 
Ce^ioOftCNaH  .  CgHj)^.  This  may  also  be  obtained  from  i-mannose.  It  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  217-218^.  The  same  [d  4-  l]*glucosazone  is  produced 
from  synthetic  a-acrose  ([d  +  l]-fructose),d-mannose,  d-glucose,  andd-iructose  (fruit- 
sugar)  (B.  23,  383,  2620). 

Glucosamine,  CgHigNO.,  is  produced  on  warming  chitine  (found  in  lobster 
shells),  germ  cellulose  of  Boletus  edulisy  with  concentrated  HCl  (B.  17, 243).     Nitric 
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add  oxidizct  it  to  isoiaccharic  acid  (p.  571)  (B.  19,  1257 ;  20,  2569),  and  nitrous 
add  to  chitose  (6.  27,  140).     It  forms  d-glucosazone  with  pbenylhydraztne. 

Clueosamint-Oxime  Hydrochloride,  C.H„04(NH,)(N0H)HC1,  mdts  at  l66<»  (B. 

a9,  1392). 

(3)  Qulose,  CH,OHrCHOH]«CHO  (space  formula,  pp.  558,  559),  the  second 

aldehyde  of  sorbite,  is  likewise  known  in  its  three  modifications.  They  are  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  lactones  of  the  three  gulonic  acids  (p.  566),  and  by  further 
reduction  yield  the  sorbites.  They  are  syrups  and  are  not  fermented  by  yeast.  The 
name  gulose  is  intended  to  indicate  their  relationship  to  glucose,  the  firet  aldehyde 
of  sorbite.  1-  and  [d  4*  1]  Gulose  Phenylhydraaone  melts  at  143^.  \-Gulosazone 
melU  at  156^.     [d  -{-  1]  Gulosatone  melU  at  157-159^. 

(4)  d-  and  l-Idoaes  are  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  idonic  adds  or  their  lac- 
tones (p.  567).     They  yield  d-  and  1-idite  on  reduction  (p.  541)  (space  formula,  p. 

55«). 

(5)  Qalactose,  the  aldehyde  of  inactire  dulcite  (p.  541),  formed  by  intramolecular 

compensation,  is  known  in  three  Yarieties.  The  fd  -|-  11  galactose,  melting  at  140- 
142^,  results  from  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  fd  -f-  Ij  galactonic  acid,  and  when 
fermented  with  beer  yeast  it  becomes  1-galactose.  1\a  pkenylhydroMone  melts  at  15&- 
160^;  iXMosoMone  9X206^, 

\-Galactose,mt\img  at  162-163^  (see  p.  559),  yields  dulcite  in  reduction,  and  mucic 
acid  when  it  is  oxidized.  Its  phenylhydrazone  melts  at  158-160^ ;  its  osazone  melts 
at2o6^ 

tr  Galactose^  CH,OH[CHOH]4CHO,  melting  at  160^,  is  dextro-rotatory  and  fer- 
mentable (B.  ai,  1573)  (see  also  p.  559 ;  B.  27,  383).  It  is  formed  along  with 
d-glucose  in  the  hydrolysis  of  milk  sugar,  of  galactite,  C^H,gOf ,  a  beautifully  crystal- 
lized body  (B.  29, 896),  and  of  various  gums  (called  galactans)  (B.  20, 1003),  which 
nitric  acid  oxidises  to  mucic  add.  In  preparing  it,  boil  milk  sugar  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (A.  227,  224).  Dulcite  is  formed  by  its  reduction,  and  galactonic 
and  mudc  acids  by  its  oxidation.  CNH  and  hydrochloric  add  change  it  to 
galactose  carboxylic  add  (p.  568).  a-  and  /S-Methyl-d-galactoside  melt  at  iii^ 
and  173-175°.  Emulsion  decomposes  the  second  (B.  28,  1429).  QaUcto- 
chloral  melts  at  202<^  (B.  29,  R.  544).  Qalactosamine  (B.  29,  R.  594).  The 
oxime  melts  at  175^.  The  osatone  melts  at  193°.  Qalactose  amidoguanidine 
chloride  (B.  28, 2613).  'Wat pentacetyl ^trivlCvf^  melts  at  \\2^  (B.  22, 2207).  The 
ethyl  mercapial  m^\ts  at  127^.     The  ethylene  mercaptal  melts  at  149°  (B.  29,  547). 

(6)  d-Talose,  CH,OH[CHOH]4CHO,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  lactone 
of  d-talonic  acid  (p.  567)  (B.  24,  3625).      Space  formula,  p.  559;  CMnpare  B. 

a7f  383- 

(7)  Rhamnohezose,  Methyl  Hexose,  CH, .  CHOH[CHOH]4 .  CHO,  melting  at 

181^,  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  rhamnose  carboxylic  acid.  The  osatone  melts 
at  200°.    It  forms  methyl  heptonic  acid  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 


3  A.    XBTOHBX08B8. 

I.  Fructose,  CH,OH[CHOH],CO .  CH,OH,  occurs  as  d-,  1-,  and 
[d  +  ^  varieties. 

d-Pructose,  Fruit  Sugar,  Laevulose  (space  formula,  p.  563), 
melting  at  95^,  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  occurs  in  almost  all 
sweet  fruits,  together  with  grape  sugar.  It  was  discovered  in  1847  by 
Dubrimfaut.  It  is  formed,  (i)  together  with  an  equal  amount  of  grape 
sugar,  in  the  decomposition  of  cane  sugar,  and  is  separated  from  the 
latter  through  the  insolubility  of  its  calcium  compound  (B.  28,  R.  46). 
As  fruit  sugar  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  more  strongly  toward 
the  left  than  grape  sugar  does  to  the  right,  in  the  decomposition  of 
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the  d-cane  sugar  a  Isevorotatory  inver/ si/gar  solution  (p.  120)  results. 

(2)  Exclusively  from  inuline,  on  heating  it  with  water  to  100°  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  completely  changed  to  Isevulose  (A.  305, 
162;  B.  23,  2107).  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  secalose,  a  carbo- 
hydrate contained  in  green  barley  plants  (B.  27,  3525). 

(3)  It  is  formed  together  with  d-mannose  in  the  oxidation  of  d-man- 
nitol. 

(4)  From  dglucosazone,  which  has  been  prepared  from  d-glucoseor 
grape  sugar,  as  well  as  from  d-mannose.  TTiis  nuthod  of  farmaiion 
allies  fruit  sugar  genetically  with  d-glucose  and  d-mannose  (p.  548). 
Hence,  in  spite  of  its  laevorotation  of  [a]„  =  — 71.4°  (B.  ig,  393),  it 
is  called  d-fructose.  Fruit  sugar  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  than 
grape  sugar.  By  reduction  it  yields  d-mannitol  and  d  sorbite,  and 
when  oxidized  the  products  are  trioxybutyric  acid  and  glycollic  acid. 
It  is  partially  converted  into  d-glucose  and  d-mannose  by  alkalies  (B. 
28,  3078).  Heated  under  pressure  with  a  little  oxalic  acid,  d-fructose 
becomes  /?-oxy ^-methyl  furfurol  (B.  28,  R.  786).  It  yields  d-fruc- 
tose carboxylic  acid  (p.  568)  when  treated  with  hydrocyanic  and  hy- 
drochloric acids ;  this  may  be  reduced  to  methyl  butylacetic  acid,  and 
thus  the  constitution  of  fruit  sugar  is  proved.  Phenylhydrazine  and 
fructose  yield  d-glucosazone,  which  changes  by  reduction  to  isogbucs- 
amine  or  dfructosamine,  CH,OH[CH  .  OH],CO .  CH, .  NH,  (B.  ao, 

2570- 

Methyl-d-fnutoside  (B.  28,  1160),  lavulo-chtoral^  melte  at  228^  (B.  29,  R.  544). 
I- Fructose  is  produced  by  fennenting  [d  -|-  1]  fructose  (a-acrose)  with  yeast  (& 

a3»  389). 

[d  -|-  1]  Fructose  or  a-Acrose. — Sodium  amalgam  couTerts  it  into  a-acriie^  iden- 

ticid  with  i-mannitol.     Yeast  breaks  it  up,  leaving  1-fructose.     Its  0^0*00^  b  identical 

with  i-glucosazone,  from  which  i-  fructose  can  again  be  regenerated.    a-Acrite  can  also 

yield  i-mannonic  acid,  and  the  latter  fruit  sugar  and  grape  sugar. 

The  fructose  modification,  which  can  be  resoWed,  is,  by  yirtne  of  its  synthetic 
formation,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  sugars  (p.  553)* 

HistoricaL — Methylenitan  was  the  first  compound,  resembling  the  sugars,  thai 
was  prepared.  Butlerow  (1861)  obtained  it  by  condensing  trioxymethylene  (p.  194) 
with  lime  water.  O.  Loew  (1885)  obtained  y^rm^i-^  (J.  pr.  Ch.  33,  321)  in  an 
analogous  manner  from  oxymethylene,  and  somewhat  later  the  fermentable  meth^se^ 
by  the  use  of  magnesia  (B.  2a,  470,  478).  £.  Fischer  considers  these  three  com- 
pounds mixtures  of  different  glucoses,  among  which  a-acrose  occurs  (B.  22,  360). 
The  latter  (together  with  /3-acrose)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  hydroxide 
upon  acrolein  bromide,  CjHgOBr,  (E.  Fischer  and  J.  Tafel),and  by  the  condensation 
of  so-called  glycerose  (p.  477),  a  mixture  of  CH,OH  .  CHOH  .  CHO  and  CHjOH .  - 
CO  .  CH3OH,  obtained  by  the  careful  oxidation  of  glycerol  (B.  23,  389,  2131).  By 
reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  a-acrose  (identical  with  [d  -^  1]  fructose)  passes  into 
tf-acrite,  identical  with  [d  -{-  H  m^nnitol. 

2.  Sorbinose,  Sorbose^  QHi,0|„  is  found  in  mountain-ash  berries.  It  is 
incapable  of  fermentation  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Oxidized  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  trioxyglutaric  acid.  Its  osazone,  sordinosazone,  melts  at  164^.  Methyl  Sor- 
boside  melts  at  120-122^  (B.  28,  1160). 
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sB.  ALDOHEPT08B8,  aC.  ALDO-OCTOSES  and  aD.  ALDONON08B8 

(£.  Fischer,  A.  370, 64). 

Just  as  aldohexoses  can  be  built  up  from  aldopentoses,  so  can  aldo- 
heptoses  be  obtained  from  aldohexoses,  and  aldo-octoses  from  the 
aldoheptoses,  etc., — e.g.,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  d-mannose, 
the  lactone  of  the  d-mannoheptonic  acid  is  then  reduced  to  d-manno- 
heptose,  which,  subjected  to  the  same  reactions,  yields  d-manno- 
octose.  The  heptoses  and  octoses  do  not  ferment.  HepiiteSy  octites 
and  nonites  are  formed  in  their  reduction  (p.  542). 

d-Manno-heptose,  CjH|.Of,  is  obtained  from  the  lactone  of  mannoheptonic 
acid  (p.  567).  Perselte  yields  it  when  oxidized  (p.  542).  It  melts  at  135°.  Its 
kydroMom  d\ssoUe%  with  difficulty  and  melts  about  198^.  Its  osazoru  melts  near 
900^  (B.  as,  2231).  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  perselte  (p.  542).  1-Manno- 
heptose  (A.  aya,  186).  * 

a-Qluco-heptose,  CyH|^Of,  melts  about  190^.  Its  osatone  melts  about  195°. 
)3-Qluco-hepto8e  (A.  ayo,  72, 87). 

a-Qala-heptose,  C^H.^O,,  from  a-galaheptonic  acid,  forms  an  osazone  melting 
about  220®.  It  yields  gala-octonic  acid  (p.  567)  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  j9-Qala-hept08e  melts  with  decomposition  about  190-194^,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  lactone  of  /3-galaheptonic  acid  (A.  a88,  139). 

d-Manno-octo8e,CgH|g0g,  is  obtained  from  the  lactone  of  manno-octonic  acid 

iB.  as,  2234),  and  is  syrup-Oke.    a-Qluco-octose  (A.  ayo,  95).    a-Oalaoctose 
A.  a88,  150). 

d-Manno-nonose,  C^HigOg,  the  lactone  of  d-mannonononic  acid,  is  very  similar 
to  grape  sugar.  It  ferments  under  the  influence  of  yeast,  Tht  hydratone  vatXti  wt 
223^,  the  osoMone  about  227^  (B.  as,  2237).     Olucononoae  (A.  ayo,  104). 


THE  SYNTHESIS  OF  QRAPE  SUGAR  OR  d-GLUCOSE,  AND  OF  FRUIT  SUGAR 

OR  d-FRUCTOSB. 

As  repeatedly  mentioned,  E.  Fischer  succeeded  in  isolating  a- Acroae  or  [d  -|- 1] 
Fructose  from  the  condensation  products  of  glycerose  (p.  477)  and  formaldehyde 
(p.  193).  In  his  hands  this  became  the  starting-out  substance  for  the  preparation 
not  only  of  fruit  sugar  or  d-fructose,  and  of  grape  sugar  or  d-glucose,  but  also  of 
d-mannose,  of  ordinary  or  d-mannitol,  and  of  ordinary  or  d-sorbitol,  as  well  as  of  the 
1-modifications  corresponding  to  the  bodies  just  mentioned.  The  intimate  connec- 
tions between  these  substances  are  represented  in  a  diagram  given  on  p.  554. 

Following  the  course  laid  down  in  thb  scheme,  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
synthesis  of  fruit  sugar  and  of  grape  sugar,  the  starting-out  material  is  found  to  be 
a-Acrose  or  [d  -f-  i]  Fructose,  This  is  produced  by  the  aldol  condensation  of  glyc- 
erose, a  mixture  of  the  first  oxidation  products  of  glycerol,  through  the  agency  of 
caustic  soda.  The  reduction  of  a-acrose  yields  a-acrite  or  [d  -f- 1]  mannitol,  which 
is  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner:  When  ordinary  or  d-mannitot  is  oxidized, 
d-mannose  results,  and  the  latter  by  similar  treatment  becomes  d-mannontc  and, 
which  readily  passes  into  its  lactone,  1-Arabinose  also,  by  rearrangement  through 
pnisAic  acid,  becomes  VaraHnose-carboxylic  acid  or  \-mannonic  aad.  Its  lactone 
combines  with  the  lactone  of  d-mannonic  acid  and  the  product  is  the  lactone  of 
[d  -|- 1]  mannonic  acid.  Upon  reducing  the  three  lactones  in  sulphuric  acid  solution 
with  sodium  amalgam,  d-,  1-,  and  [d  -f  1]  mannose,  and  d-,  1-,  and  [d  -|- 1]  mannitol, 
formed  by  the  further  reduction  of  the  latter  bodies,  are  produced,  [d  -f  I]  Manni- 
tol is  identical  with  a-acrite  or  a-acrose.  Therefore,  [d  -f- 1]  mannonic  acid  became 
a  very  suitable  starting-out  substance  in  realizing  the  second  synthesis,  because 
o-flcrose  is  very  hard  to  obtain  in  anything  like  a  desirable  quantity. 
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A.  8PACB  ISOMBRISIf  OP  THB  PBNTITS8  AND  ALD0PBNT08BB. 


The  formuUs  for  the  four  stereochemicallj  different  pentites  arise  in  the 
ner  as  in  the  case  of  the  tartaric  adds.  Suppose  these  four  pentites  to  be  oxidixed« 
in  one  instance  the  upper  CH,OH  group,  and  then  the  lower  similar  group  having 
been  converted  into  the  CHO-gronp,  there  will  result  eight  stereochemical ly  differeflt 
aldopentose  formulas,  none  of  which  passes  into  any  other  by  a  rotation  of  1801^. 
llie  number  of  predicted  space-isomerides  with  n-asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  with 
an  asymmetric  formula  may  be  more  easily  deduced  by  applying  the  2*  formula  of  van 
't  Hoir,  in  which  n  indicates  the  number  of  asjrmmetric  carbon  atoms.     In  the  aldo- 


pentoses  n  =  3,  nenc 

:e  2-  =  2*  =  5 : 

PenHUt  (and  Tnoxy- 
glutaric  Acids). 

(I)           CHjOH 
H.i.OH 

1 

AUopentoses  (and  Penton-acids), 
(i»)         CHO                    CHjOH        (2>)         CHO 

H.i.OH            H.i.OH                HO.i.H 

■                            I                                  * 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

or        HO.C.H 

1 

H.C.OH 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

HO.C.H 

1 

CH, .  OH 
Adonite 
(Rlbotrioxvjrlutaric 

CHjOH 

CHO                   <!:h,oh 

l-Ribose 
(l-Ribonic  Acid) 

(2)           CH,OH 
H.C.OH 

1 

(3*)         CHO 
H.C.OH 

1 

CHjOH 
H.C.OH 

(4")        CHO 
HO.CH 

i 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

1 

HO".  C .  H 

•    1 

or          H.C.OH 

1 

H.i.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

HO.CH 

1 

CH.OH 

Xylite 

(Xilotrioxy- 

glataric  Acid) 

CH, .  OH 
1-Xylose 
(1-Zylonic  Acid) 

CHO 

CHjOH 

(3)          CH,OH 
HO.C.H 

1 

(5>)          CHO 

HO .  CH 

1 

CHjOH 

HO.  in 

1 

(6*)         CHO 

HO.i.H 
1 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

H.C.OH 

1 

or        HO.C.H 

H.C.OH 
iHjOH 

H.C.OH 

CH,OH 
d-Arabinose 

H.C.OH 

H.C.OH 

<!:h,oh 

1-Lyxoae 

(4)          CH,OH 
H.C.OH 

1 

(7I)          CHO 

H.i.OH 

1 

CHj.OH     (8»)         CHO 

H.C.OH                  H.COH 
1                                  I 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

1 

HO.C.H 

1 

or           H .  COH 

1 

HO.C.H 

1 

HO.C.H 

1 

HO.C.H 

1 

HO.CH 

1 

CH-OH 

l-Arabite 
O-Trioxyslntaric 

CHjOH 

l-Arnbinoae 
(1-Arabonic  Acid) 

CHO 

CHjOH 

Ad 
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The  image-isomeric  aldopentoses  are  capable  naturally  of  uniting  to  four  inactive 
double  molecules,  which  can  be  resoWed.  The  space-formulas  (7^)  and  (3^)  for  or- 
dinary or  1-arabinose  and  the  xyloses  follow  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
l-arabinoses  with  1-glucose,  and  the  xyloses  with  1-gulose,  as  will  be  shown  later 
(p.  562). 

If  the  space  formula  of  inactive  xylite  may  be  considered  as  established,  there  re- 
mains but  one  possible  formula  for  inactive  adonite,  the  reduction  product  of  ribose. 

Four  trioxyglutaric  acids  (p.  538)  correspond  to  the  four  theoretically  predicted 
pentites.  The  same  number  of  eight  space  isomerides  as  indicated  by  the  pentoses 
are  possible  also  for  the  corresponding  monocarboxylic  acids,  the  tetra-oxy-n-vaUric 
acids,  as  well  as  for  their  corresponding  aldebydo-carboxylic  acids,  and  also  for  the 
ketotii  pftht  hexiU  series^  to  which  fruit  sugar  belongs. 


B.    THE  SPACE  ISOMERISM  OP  THE  SIMPLEST  HEXITES  AND  THE  SUGARS, 
THE  ALDOHEXOSBS  AND  THE  GLUCONIC  ACIDS.* 

The  structural  formula  of  the  normal  and  simplest  hexite : 

CHjOH .  6k  .  OH  .  &[ .  09  .  £h  .  OH .  £h  .  OH .  CH,OH,  contains  four  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms.  The  theory  of  van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel  permits  of  ten  possible 
space-isomeric  configurations  for  such  a  compound.* 

In  tartaric  acid  we  started  with  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  in  determining  the  successire  series  ;  and  in  hexite  also  we  begin  in  the  middle 
of  the  molecule,  and  then  compare  C-atom  i  with  C-atom  4,  and  C-atom  2  with 
C-atom  3.  In  this  manner  the  ten  hexite  configurations  given  on  p.  558  have  been 
derived. 

If  we  suppose  each  of  the  ten  hexites  to  have  been  oxidized,  in  one  instance  the 
upper  — CH,OH  group,  and  again  the  lower  — CH^OH  group  2,  to  aldoses,  then 
twenty  space-isomeric  aldohexoses  would  result.  However,  each  of  the  four  hexites 
(Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4)  yields  two  aldoses,  whose  formulas  by  a  rotation  of  180^  pass 
into  each  other,  which  consequently  would  reduce  the  number  of  possible  space- 
isomeric  aldohexoses  to  16. 

Ten  tetraoxyadipic  acids  (saccharic  acids)  correspond  to  the  ten  space-isomeric 
hexites ;  sixteen  penta-oxy  n-valeric  acids  or  hexonic  {gluconic  acids),  and  sixteen 
aldehydo-tetraoxy-monocarboxylic  acids  {glucuronic  acids)  correspond  to  the  sixteen 
space-isomeric  aldohexoses. 

The  hexites  and  the  tetraoxyadipic  acids  also  have  inactive,  racemic  or  fd  -|-  1] 
modifications,  the  aldohexoses,  hexonic  acids,  and  aldehydotetraoxycarboxylic  acids 
also  8  [d  -f  1]  modifications,  as  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  formulas  in  the 
appended  table. 

The  number  of  theoretically  possible  space-isomeric  aldohexoses,  containing  four 
as3rmmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  are  more  readily  derived  by  employing  the 
van  't  Hoff  formula  2*  given  above  with  the  aldopentoses.  This  for  2^  would  give 
sixteen  space  isomeric  udohexoses. 

The  space-isomerism  of  the  ketohexoses,  containing  three  asymmetric  C-atoms, 
is  like  the  isomerism  of  the  aldopentoses. 


*  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raum  von  J.  H.  van  't  Hoff,  and  Grundrias  dcf 
Stereochemie  von  Hantxsch  (Breslau,  1893). 
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HexiUs  {and  Saccharic  Acids), 


Aldohexoses  [and  Hexonic  Aeidt). 


(1)         CHjOH 

H.C.OH 

H.i.OH 

HC.i.H 

HO.C.H 

CH,OH 
1-MMinite 
(l-Manno«accharic      (d-MannoBaccharlc 
Acid) 


(2)         CHj.OH 

HO.CH 

HO.CH 
H.C.OH 
H.i.OH 

(!:h,oh 

d-Mannite 
nnoBac 
Acid) 


(3)         CHj.OH    (4)         CHjOH 
HO.C.H  H.C.OH 


H.C.OH 
HO.C.H 
H.C.OH 

CH, .  OH 

Mdtte 


HO.C.H 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

CH, .  OH 
d-Idite 


(Mdotaccbaric  Acid)  (d-Idotaccharic  Acid) 

(5)  CH,OH 
HO.C.H 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

CHjOH 
1-Sorbite 
(l-Saccharic  Acid) 

(6)  CHjOH 
H.i.OH 

HO.C.H 

H.i.OH 

H.i.OH 

CH,OH 
d-Sorbite 
(d-Saccbaric  Acid) 


(I»)        CHO 

H.C.OH 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

CHjOH 
1-Mannoic 
(1-Mannooic  Acid) 


(3I)       CHO 
HO.C.H 

H.C.QH 
HO.C.H 

H.C.OH 

CHjOH 

1-Idow 
(I-Idonic  Acid) 

(5»)       CHO 

HO.C.H 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

CHjOH 
l-Glncose 
(l-Gluconic  Acid) 


(7I)        CHO 
H.C.OH 
HO.i.H 
H.C.OH 
H.C.OH 

CHjOH 

d-Glucote 
(d-Giuconic  Acid) 


(2I)  CHO 

HO.C.H 
HO.<!:.H 
H.ci.OH 
H.i.OH 

CHjOH 

d-Mannose 
(d-Mannonic  Add) 


(4»)  CHO 

H.C.OH 

HO.i.H 
H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

<!:h,oh 

d-IdoM 
(d-Idooic  Add) 

(6>)         CHO 
H.C.OH 
H.i.OH 
HO.C.H 
H.C.OH 
CHjOH 


I-Gak 
(1-Galonlc  Add) 


(81)         CHO 

HO.i.H 

HO.i.H 

H.i.OH 

HO.i.H 

CHjOH 
d-Gttloae 
(d-Gnkwlc  Add) 
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(y)  CH,OH 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

HO.<!;.H 

H.C.OH 

CH,OH 
Dulcite 
(Mttcic  Acid) 


(8)  CH^OH 
H.i.OH 
H.i.OH 
H.i.OH 
H.i.OH 

(in-OH 

(Allomucic  Add  ?) 

(9)  CH,OH 
H.i.OH 
H.C.OH 
H.i.OH 

HO.i.H 

CHjOH 
(V'Tmlomucic  Acid) 

(10)  CHjOH 
HO.ti.H 
HO.i.H 
HO.i.H 

H.i.OH 

CiH,OH 
d-Talite 
(d-Talomucic  Acid) 


(9I)  CHO 
H.C.OH 

HO.i.H 

HO.C.H 

H .  C .  OH 

CH,OH 
d-G«lactoM 
(d-Gftlactonlc  Acid) 


(III)  CHO 
H.C.OH 
H.C.OH 
H.C.OH 
H.i.OH 
CHjOH 


(I3»)     CHO 
H.<!;.OH 
H.C.OH 
H.i.OH 
HO.C.H 
CHjOH 


(I5»)     CHO 

HO.i.H 

HO.C.H 

HO.C.H 

H.i.OH 

iH,OH 
d-Talo«e 
(d-Talonic  Acid) 


(loi)        CHO 

HO.C.H 

H.i.OH 

H.C.OH 

HO.C.H 

CHjOH 
1-Galactoae 
(l-Golactonic  Acid) 

(12I)  CHO 
HO.C.H 
HO.C.H 
HO.i.H 
HO.i.H 

in^oH 


(14*)   CHO 

H.C.OH 

HO.i.H 

HO.i.H 

HO.i.H 

in^oH 


(161)   CHO 
HO.i.H 
H.i.OH 
H.i.OH 
H.i.OH 

in^oH 


To  render  rational  names  possible,  £.  Fischer  has  proposed  to  indicate  the  con- 
figutation  by  the  sign  -|-  or  — .  These  are  not  intended  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  indiTidoal  asymmetric  carbon  atom  upon  the  optical  properties  of  the  molecule, 
•s  Tan  't  Hoff  formerly  expressed  it,  but  merely  the  position  of  a  substituent  upon 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  preceding  conf^ration  formulas.  The  formula  should  be 
so  Tiewed  that  in  the  sugars  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  group,  and  in  the 
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acids  the  carboxyls  stand  above.     The  numbers  begin  above,  and  the  sign  -f  or  ^ 
represents  the  position  of  hydroxy!,  e.  g,  : 

Grape  Sugar,  d- Glucose  =  Hexanpentolal  H 1-  -f  (Formula  7'). 

d-Gluconic  Acid,  .    .    .   =  Hexanpentol  acid  -\ f-  +  (Formula  7*). 

Fruit  Sugar,  d-Fructose  =  Hexanpentol-2-on f-  -f. 

In  the  case  of  symmetrical  structure, — as  it  exists,  for  example,  in  the  diacids  and 
alcohols  of  the  sugar  group, — there  is  no  favored  position ;  consequently,  presuming 
that  the  numbering  invariably  proceeds  from  the  top  down,  we  get  a  doubled  steric 
designation,  e,  g, : 

d-Saccharic  Acid,     .   .    =  Hexantetrol  diacid  -\ 1-  -for 1 

Dulcite, =  Hexanhexol,  .    .     -j f-or \-  \ 

Derivation  of  the  Space-formula  for  d-Qlucose  or  Qrape  Sugar,  the  most 
important  aldohexose.  The  following  relaMons  arranged  first  in  the  diagram  are  the 
basis  of  this  derivation : 


d-Gulo-lactone 


d-Gulonic  Acid 


d-Gulose   •* 

I.  d-Sorbite^         ' 

\         i 

d-Glucose^d-Glucono-lactone  -^-d-Gluconic  Acid 

II.  d-Glucose >-  d-Glucosazone  -^ d-Mannose 

d-Mannite 


c  _,  d-Saccharic 
TTTl/^       Add 


y^ 


III.  d-Fructose 


N 


->-  d-Glucosazone 


d-Sorbite 


IV.  1-Aiabite  -^ 


l-Arabinose 


7(  1-Mannonic  Acid 

1-Arabinose  Carbozyllc  Acid 


V.  Xylite -<■ 


Xylose 


^  1-Gluconic  Acid  - 
->-  1-Gulonic  Acid    ' 

Xylose  Carbozylic 
Add 


■>•  1-Glncose 
->  1-GuloM. 


Diagram  I  shows  that  d-glucose  or  grape  sugar  and  d-gulose  yield  the  same 
d-saccharic  acid.  Hence  it  follows  that  d- saccharic  add  and  the  d-sorbite  ooire- 
sponding  to  it  can  not  have  the  formulas  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4)  (p.  558),  because  it  is  only 
the  hexites  and  saccharic  acids,  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9^,  (10),  which  yield  two  space 
isomeric  aldohexoses  each.  The  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  of  the  six  space-formulas  rep- 
resent by  virtue  of  intramolecular  compensation  optically  inactive  molecules,  which 
therefore  disappear  for  the  optically  active  d-saccharic  acid  and  d-sorbite. 

The  fact  that  d-saccharic  acid  and  d-mannosaccharic  acid,  d-gluconic  and  d-man- 
nonic  acids,  d-glucose  and  d-mannose,  d-sorbite  and  d-mannite,  only  differ  by  the  vary- 
ing  arrangement  of  the  univalent  atoms  or  atomic  groups  with  reference  to  the  carbon 
atom,  which  in  d-glucose  and  d-mannose  is  linked  to  the  aldehydo-group,  makes  it 
possible  to  decide  between  the  image  formulas  (5)  and  (6),  (9)  and  (10)  ;  for  d-  and 
i-Mccharic  add,  d-mannose  and  d-glucose,  yield  the  same  osazone  (diagram  II 
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•boTe).  l-Anbinose  treated  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  gives  rise  to 
both  1-mannonic  or  1-arabinose  carboxylic  acid,  and  1-gluconic  acid  (diagram  IV  above). 
The  same  relations  which  are  observed  with  1-mannonic  and  1-gluconic  acid  prevail 
naturally  with  their  image  isomerides — d-mannonic  acid  and  d-gluconic  acid.  A  mix- 
ture of  d-mannite  and  d-sorbite  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  d-fructose.  Assuming 
ihat  d-sorbite  and  d-saccharic  acid  possessed  the  space-formulas  (9)  or  (10)  (p.  559) : 

(9)          CHjOH  (10)          CHjOH 

H.C».OH  HO.C.H 

H.C.OH  HO.C.H 

H.C.OH  HO.C.H 

HO.C.H  H.C*.OH 

CHjOH  CHjOH, 

then  d-mannite,  and  also  d-mannosaccharic  acid,  would  have  the  formulas  (7)  or  (8)  i 

(7)          CH,OH  (8)         CHjOH 

H.C.OH  HC».OH 

HO.C.H  HC.OH 

HO.C.H  HC.OH 

H.C*.OH  HC.OH 

CHjOH  CHjOH, 

because  only  these  formulas  differ  from  (9)  and  (10)  exclusively  in  the  varying  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  or  atom  groups  with  reference  to  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  desig- 
nated by  little  stars. 

However,  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  by  intramolecular  compensation  give  rise  to  inactive 
molecules,  consequently  can  not  give  back  the  configuration  of  d-mannite  and 
d-mannosaccharic  acid. 

Thus,  for  d-sorbite  and  1 -sorbite,  d-saccharic  acid  and  1-saccharic  acid  there  remain 
only  formulas  (5)  and  (6j,  &om  which  (6)  is  arbitrarily  selected  for  d-sorbite  and 
d-saccharic  acid,  and  (5)  tor  1-sorbite  and  1-saccharic  acid.  When  this  has  been  done 
then  all  further  arbitrary  selection  ceases ;  now  the  formulas  for  all  optically  active 
compounds  connected  experimentally  with  saccharic  acid  are  regarded  as  established 
(B.  27,  3217).  Hence,  the  space- formula  ^2)  falls  to  d-mannite  and  d-mannosac- 
charic acid,  and  formula  (i)  to  1-mannitol  and  I-mannosaccharic  acid,  which  would  also 
give  formulas  (2^)  and  (i^)  to  d-  and  1-mannonic  acids. 

The  aldohexoses  (7')  and  (8>)  (p.  558)  correspond  to  d-iorbite  and  the  saccharic 
acid  with  space-formula  (6)  : 

(6)           CH,OH    (7I)         CHO  ^         CHjOH  (8*)         CHO 

H.C.OH             H.C.OH  H.C.OH  HO.C.H 

HO.C.H              HO.C.H  HO.C.H  ?ouujd"         HO.C.H 

H.i.OH              H.i.OH  H.i.OH  *                    H.t.OH 

H.C.OH              H.C.OH  H.C.OH  HO.CH 

iH,OH  CHjOH  CHO  CH,OH 

d-Sorblte 
(d-Saecharic  Acid). 
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Id  order  to  obtain  the  aldehyde  group  at  the  top  of  the  formula  image,  fonnvia 
f8^)  must  be  turned  180^.    This  converts  it  into  formula  (8^),  and  the  suocessioo  of 

the  atomic  groups  attached  to  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  naturally  not  altered. 

The  choice  bietween  formula  (7^)  and  (8^)  for  d-glucose  and  d-gulose  still  remains. 
We  are  able  to  determine  this  if  we  can  select  out  the  space-formulas  for  the  two 
image-isomerides — I-glucose  and  1-gulose.  l*his  is  possible  with  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  genetic  relation  of  the  last  two  bodies  with  1-arabinose  and  xylose,  as 
rep^sented  in  diagrams  IV  and  V  (p.  560). 

The  formulas  (5^)  and  (6^)  of  the  aldohexoses  correspond  to  the  fbrmiik  (5)  of 

1-saccharic  acid.    (6^)  when  rotated  becomes  (6^) : 

(5)           CHjOH    (51)         CHO  (61)         CH,OH                 (6»)         CHO 

HO.C.H             HO.C.H  HO.C.H                              H.C.OH 

H.i.OH              H.C.OH  H.C.OH     ^^when            H.C.OH 

HO.i.H              HO.i.H  HO.ci.H     ~^'«**'^      HO.ci.H 

HO.C.H              HO.C.H  HO.C.H                              H.C.OH 

CHjOH  CHjOH  CHO  CH,OH 

1-Sorblte 
(I-Saccharic  Acid). 

Remembering  that,  according  to  diagram  IV,  page  560,  it  b  possible  to  obtain 
d-glucose  from  1-arabinose,  and,  according  to  diagram  V,  1-gulose  from  xylose,  then 
the  pentoses  mentioned  must  have  the  space-formulas  which  can  be  derived  for  formu- 
las (5 1)  and  (6^)  by  omitting  the  first  C*-atom,  becoming  asymmetric  in  the  synthi 

(61)         CHO  CHO  CHjOH 

H.C*.OH  H.C.OH  H.C.OH 

H.C.OH  "^  HO.C.H  HO.C.H 

HO.i.H  H.C.OH  H.C.OH 

H.i.OH  hnfiH  CHjOH 


<!;h,oh 

I-Gulose 


Xylose  Xylite. 


(5I)  CHO 

HO.C*.H  CHO                                     CHjOH 

H.i.OH       -< H.i.OH  >    H.C.OH 

HO.C.H  HO.C.H                             HO.C.H 

HO.i.H  HO.C.H                             HO.C.H 

<!:h,oh  cHjOH  ch,oh 

I-Glttcose  1-Arabinoae  l-AnUute. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  aldopentose  corresponding  to  formula  (6^)  most,  by  re- 
duction, yield  an  inactive peniiie-xy/i/e  (p.  534),— through  an  intramolecular  conipai- 
sation.  Similarly,  the  pentose  with  formula  (51)  changes  to  an  optically  active 
pentite — \-arabiie  (p.  534) .  In  this  manner  is  fixed  not  only  the  configoration  for  xylite 
and  xylose,  I-arabite  and  1-arabinose,  but  it  is  also  demonstrated  that  l-gulose,  firm 
xylose,  has  the  formula  (6^),  and  Iglucose,  synthesized  from  l-arabinose,  the 
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formula  (5').  (^^)  is  the  image-formula  of  space- formula  (6>).  This,  therefore,  belongs 
to  A'guhse,  Formula  ^7  ^ )  corresponds  to  space-formula  (5  * ),  and  hence  it  belongs  to 
d'glutase.  From  all  this  it  would  follow  that  d-  and  1-raannoses  have  formulas  (2^) 
and  (i^),  which  facts  confirm:  that  d-glucose  and  d-niannose  on  the  one  hand,  and 
1-glucose  and  l-mannose  on  the  other,  pass  into  the  same  glucosazone — f.  ^.,  they 
differ  only  in  the  configuration  at  one  asymmetric  C-atom. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  d- fructose,  by  reduction,  yields  a  mixture  of  dmannite 
and  d-sorbite,  and  d-glucosaxone  on  treatment  with  phenylhydrazine,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  both  it  and  its  corresponding  d-arabinose  must  have  the  space-formulas : 

CH,.OH 

CO  CHO 

HO.C.H  HO.C.H 

H.C.OH  H.C.OH 

H.C.OH  H.C.OH 

CHjOH  CHjOH 

d-FructoM  d-Arabinose. 

DBRIVATION  OF  THB  CONFIGURATION  OF  d-TARTARIC  ACID. 

The  configuration  of  d-tartaric  acid  is  evident,  according  to  E.  Fischer,  from  its 
production  in  the  oxidation  of  d-saccharic  acid.  The  formula  of  the  latter  has  been 
previously  deduced  above.  It  is  in  harmony,  therefore,  with  its  formation  in  the  oxi- 
dation of  methyl  tetrose  (p.  520),  a  decomposition  product  of  rhamnose.  The  latter, 
when  oxidized,  passes  into  1-trioxyglutaric  acid.  The  a-rhamnohexonic  acid,  obtained 
from  the  latter  by  the  hydrocyanic  add  addition,  yields  mucic  acid  on  oxidation, 
and  the  latter,  on  similar  treatment,  changes  to  racemic  acid.  Assuming  that  the 
methyl  group  of  rhamnose  is  eliminated  in  the  oxidation  of  rhamnohexonic  acid,  we 
would  have  the  following  configuration-formula  for  rhamnose : 

CO.H 

^„  CHO  „^JL„  CO,H  CO,H 

CO,H  I  HO.C.H  I    ■  I    ■ 

«Jl^«  H.dOH  „X^„        HO.(!:.H        HO.C.H 

H.C.OH  I  H.C.OH  I  I  ^^„ 

«J.^«          H.dOH  „J^„           H.C.OH        H.(I:.OH          V^«" 

H.C.OH  -rf.          I            j^  H.C.OH  ^          I         ^         I             w  rl  nH 

«^A,T          HO.C.H  „^L„            RdOH            CO,H     "^ 

HO.C.H                   I  HO.C.H                  I                                wn  /»  w 

A^„            ?(iH.OH  ,1„^„     HO.dH                           WU.C.H 

CO,H                I  ?CHOH              I                                        JL^„ 

in,  ^^^  <io,H     .^^-,.,..^22^ 


l-Trio3cy-  Rhamnose  A-Rhamnoae-        Mucic  Acid  Racemic  Acid, 

rlutanc  Carboxylic 

Acid  Acid 


This  assumption  has  been  proved  through  the  behavior  of  the  stereo-isomeric 
^rhamnohexonic  acid,  which  results  on  heating  a-rhamnohexonic  acid  to  140^  with 
p]rridine.  All  experiences  go  to  show  that  the  two  stereo-isomeric  rhamnohexonic 
acids  only  differ  in  the  arrangement  or  position  of  the  carboxyl  group  in  direct  union 
with  the  asymmetric  csrbon  atom.  Had  the  methyl  group  not  been  split  off  in  the 
oxidation,  but  merely  changed  to  carboxyl,  then  a-  and  /?- rhamnohexonic  acids 
would  have  yielded  the  same  mucic  acid  because  the  asymmetric  C-atom  linked  to 
carboxyl  in  a-  and  /3-rhamnohexonic  acid,  that  caused  the  difference  in  the  two 
adds,  would  have  been  oxidized  to  carboxyl.     ^-Rhamnohexonic  acid,  however, 
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oxidizes  to  l-talomucic  acid,  which  justifies  the  preceding  assumption,  and  cooae- 
quently  proves  the  rhamnose  configuration,  even  to  the  position  of  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  linked  to  methyl. 

Wohl's  procedure  permits  of  the  conversioD  of  rhamnose  into  methyl  tetrose, 
which  is  oxidized  to  d -tartaric  acid  by  nitric  acid.  Hence,  we  may  suppose  that  here 
the  methyl  group  is  split  off  as  in  the  case  of  the  oxidation  of  rhamnose  to  l-txiozy- 
glutaric  acid,  and  of  a-rhamnohexonic  acid  to  mudc  acid.  This  then  demonstrates 
the  configuration  of  d-tartaric  add  (B.  ag,  1377) : 

CHO  CO,H 

H.C.OH                       CHO  H.C.OH 

H.C.OH                  H.C.OH                        CO,H  HO.C.H 

HO.C.H  ^HO.C.H  ^     H.i.OH  '^            H.C.OH 

?  CH .  OH                  ?  CH  .  OH            HO .  C .  H  H .  cToH 

CH,  CH,  <!:0,H  CO,H 

Khamnoae  Methyl  Tetrose  d-Tartanc  Add  d-Saccbanc  Acid. 


4.  POLYOXYMONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 
A.  PBNTAOXYCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  produced  (i)  by  the  further  oxidation  (by  means 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  water)  of  the  alcohols  and  aldoses  correspond- 
ing to  them ;  (2)  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  aldehydo- 
acids  and  lactones  of  dicarboxylic  acids;  synthetically,  from  the 
aldopentoses  (arabinose,  rhamnose,  p.  536)  by  the  aid  of  CNH,  etc. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  synthesis  of  glycoUic  acid  from  formaldehyde, 
and  ethidene  lactic  acid  from  acetaldehyde : 

CNH  HCl 

CH«.CH0 >■  CHt.CB(OH)CN     ^  CIIs.CH(OH).COiB 

3HfO 

CNH  HCl 

CHs.OH[cH.OH]k:HO >•  Cll|OH[CHOH]tCH(OH)CN ->>  CHg0H[CHOB]|C8(OR)O0^ 

2HtO 

l-Arablnosc  1-GIucononitrOe  1-Glnconic  Add 

I-Arabinose  CarlMXTlic 
•  Acid. 

Deportment. — ^Being  y-  and  ^-oxy-derivatives,  nearly  ail  of  these  acids 
are  very  unstable  when  in  a  free  condition.  They  lose  water  readily 
and  pass  into  lactones  (p.  342) : 

C.HuO, =5^*5 >-  C;h„0.. 

When  acted  upon  in  acid  solution  by  sodium  amalgam,  these  lactones 
(not  the  acids)  reabsorb  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  aldohexoses  (£.  Fischer) : 

,^,C,H„p, ?S J-  CH„0^ 

d-Glucono-lactone  d-ducosc 
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These  acids,  when  acted  upon  with  phenylhydrazine,  fonn  characteristic  crystal' 
line  phenylhydrazidesy  C^HijO,.  N,H, .  C^H^  (B.  aa,  2728).  They  are  resolved 
into  their  components  when  boiled  with  alkalies.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
hydrazones  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  by  the  reddish-violet  coloration  produced 
upon  mixing  them  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride. 

Heated  to  130-150^  with  quinoline  or  pyridine  a  geometric  re- 
arrangement ensues,  which  is,  however,  restricted  to  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  carboxyl.  It  is  a  reversible  reaction, 
and  therefore  yields  a  mixture  of  both  stereo-isomerides,  e,  g.  (B.  27, 

3193) • 

d-  and  1-Gluconic  Add    -^ ^  d-  and  1-Mannonic  Add. 

l-Gulonic  Acid       <  >  Mdonic  Add. 

d-Galactonic  Add  -< >-  d-Talonic  Add. 

These  acids  are  reduced  to  lactones  of  the  ^-monoxycarboxylic 
acids  (p.  345)9  if  they  are  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus. 

Isomerism. — Spacial  isomerides  of  pentaoxy-n-caproic  acid  are  as 
numerous,  according  to  theory,  as  the  aldohexoses  (p.  558),  /.  ^.,  six- 
teen optically  active  and  eight  [d  -f-  1]  modifications,  which  are  inac- 
tive. 

Mannonic  Acid,  CsH«(OH)s .  CO,H.  The  syrup-like  acids— 
d-,  1-,  and  [d  +  l]-naannonic  acid — yield  d-,  1-,  and  [d  -j-  lymanno- 
saccharic  c^id  on  oxidation  (p.  569).  They  change  to  lactones  on 
evaporating  their  solutions,  which  by  further  reduction  yield  d- 
manmte,  \-manni/c,  and  [d  -f-  Yj-ptanmtc.  [d  -f-  V^-JIfannite  is  identical 
with  a-curite^  the  reduction  product  of  synthetic  a-acrose  or  [d  -|-  11- 
fructose.  As  [d  +  ITnaannite  or  a-acrite,  when  oxidized,  yields  [d  -|-  Ij- 
mannose,  and  the  latter  by  similar  treatment  becomes  [d  -j-  l]-raat)- 
nonic  acid,  which  can  be  split  into  d-mannonic  acid  and  1-mannonic 
acid,  we  realize  through  these  reactions  the  complete  synthesis  of  all 
bodies  of  the  mannite  series  (p.  554) : 


d-Mannite  -^ —  d-Maoooae  -^ d-Mannono-lactone 

d-Mannonlc  Add >•  Mannosaccharic 


Acid 
a^Acroae  — ^  «-Acrite  '^—  ld+1]  Mannote  ^ —  [d+1]  Mannonic  Acid  — >-[d+l]  Mannosac- 


(«4-n  Ffwi*.  l«+l)  Mualu  charic  Acid 

1-Mannonic  Add >•  1-Mannosaccba- 


1-Manoite  •< —  l-Mannoee  << 1-Mannono-lactone. 


ric  Acid 


d-Mannono-lactone,  CcHuOc,  m.p.  i49-iS3^ra]i»»» +53.8° 

1-Mannono-lactone,  "     140-150°  \a\a »  +  54*^ 

[d+ljMannono-lactone,(C«HitfOt)f,     **     149-155^. 

d-  and  VMannoHophenylhydrasidey  C^H,|0.(N,H, .  C,H.),  melts  at  214-216^. 

[d  +  1]  MannoHophenylkydraMide  melts  aoout  230*^  when  it  it  rapidly  heated. 
The  hydraxides  are  converted  into  the  acids  on  boiling  with  baryta  water  (B.  aa, 
3221).     This  reaction  is  well  adapted  for  the  purification  of  the  adds. 

A  very  important  feature  is  that  a  partial  conversion  of  d-  and  /- 
mannonic  acid  into  d-  and  /-  gluconic  acids  occurs  on  heating  the  former 
to  140^  with  quinoline.  The  last  two  acids,  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, change  in  part  to  d-  and  1-mannonic  acids. 
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This  method  of  preparing  d-  and  l-gluconic  acids  shows  the  genetic 
connection  existing  between  d-  and  l-glucose  and  the  tnannite  series^  and 
thereby  renders  possible  the  synthesis  of  grape  sugar. 

The  formation  of  1-mannonic  acid  or  l-arabinose-carboxylic  acid 
(together  with  l-gluconic  acid)  from  1-arabinose  by  means  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  constitutes  one  of  the  transitions  which  allows  of  the 
synthesis  of  aldohexoses  from  aldopentoses: 

ri-Mannonic  Acid >-l-MaQnono-lactone 3^1-Maimose 

1-Arabinose  \  1-Arabinose  Carbozylic  Acid 

( 1-GIuconic  Acid    ^-l-Glucono-Iactone    >'l>Glacose. 

Gluconic  Acidy  CH,0H(CH0H)4C0,H,  is  known  in  the  d-,  1-,  and 
[d  -(-  l]-modifications  (B.  23,  801,  2624;  24,  1840). 

1 .  The  lactones  of  these  three  acids  change  to  d-,  1-,  and  [d  -}- 1]- 
glucose  on  reduction. 

2.  By  oxidation  they  become  d-,  1-,  and  [d  +  1]  saccharic  acids. 

3.  When  heated  to  140**  with  qui  noli  ne  they  change  in  part  to  d-, 
1-,  and  [d  +  1]  mannonic  acids  (p.  566).  Conversely,  d-,  1-,  and 
'd  -|-  1]  gluconic  acids  are  won  by  the  same  treatment  from  d-,  1-^  and 
]d  4- 1]  mannonic  acids. 

The  d-  and  l-phenylhydrazides,  CeHuOe(N,H2  .C^Hs),  melt  about  200® 
when  they  are  rapidly  heated,  while  the  [d  -|-  1]  phenylhydrazide 
melts  at  190°. 

d-Gluconic  Acid,  Dextronic  Acid,  Maltonic  Acid,  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  dextrose,  cane  sugar,  dextrine,  starch,  and  maltose  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and  is  most  readily  obtained  from  glucose 
(B.  17,  1298)  as  well  as  from  d-mannonic  acid.  Gluconic  acid  forms 
a  syrup  which,  when  evaporated  or  upon  standing,  changes  in  part  to 
its  crystalline  lactone,  CgHioOj,  melting  at  130-135**.  Sodium  amalgam 
reduces  it  to  d-glucose  ox  grape  sugar  (^.  23,  804).  Its  barium  salt 
crystallizes  with  three  molecules  of  water,  the  calcium  salt  with  one. 
The  acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Pentaceiylglucmonitrile^  CjHjfO.  C,H,0)5CN  (B.  a6,  730).  Dimethylem  Glu- 
conic Acidy  QJAfi^{^ :  CH,),,  from  d-gluconic  acid  and  formaldehyde,  melts  at  220^ 
(A.  292,31). 

1-Gluconic  acid  is  formed  (l)  from  1-manDonic  acid  (p.  566),  and  (2)  together  with 
I -mannonic  acid  from  l-arabinose  by  aid  of  CNH. 

[d  4- 11  Gluconic  Acid  is  formed  upon  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  a 
mixture  of  d-  and  I-gluconic  acids.  Its  calcium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.  It  is 
obtained  like  calcium  racemate  by  mixing  solutions  of  d-  and  1-gluconates  of 
calcium. 

Gulonic  Acid,  CHjOHfCHOHj^COfH,  is  known  in  three  forms,  which  become 
d-,  1-,  and  [d  -f- 1]  saccharic  acids  (p.  569)  when  they  are  oxidized.  The  reduc- 
tion of  their  lactones  produces  d-,  1-,  and  [d  •\-  I]  guloses  (p.  55')*  ^-Gulonic  acid 
is  obtained  by  reduction  of  both  glucuronic  acid  (p  568)  and  d-saccharic  acid.  The 
lactone  melts  at  180-181® ;  ihc phenylhydrazide  at  147-148®  (B.  24, 526).  X-Guhme 
acid,  xylose  carboxylic  acid,  results  when  xylose  is  acted  upon  with  CNH.  This 
reaction  unites  also  the  aldopentoses  with  the  aldohexoses.  Mdonic  acid  is  produced 
simultaneously,  and  when  heated  with  pyridine  changes  partially  to  I-gulonic  acid. 
VGulono  lactone  melts  at  185°.      ly^^  phenylhydrazide  melu  at  147-149°  (B.  23, 
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2628 ;  24,  528).  *[d  -f  ]1  Gulonie  Acid  readily  changes  into  its  lactone,  which  by 
crystallizatioo  splits  into  d-  and  1-gulono-lactone.  Calcium  [d  + 1]  gulonate  dissolves 
with  more  dimculty  than  calcium  d-  and  1-gulonate.  The  phinylhydraxide  melts  at 
iSa-'SS**  (B.  25.  1025). 

1-Idonic  Acid  is  formed  together  with  1-gulonic  acid  from  xylose,  and  is  separated 
by  means  of  its  brucine  salt  from  the  mother  liquor  of  1-gulono-lactone.  Heated  with 
pjrridine  to  140°,  it  changes  in  part  to  l-gulooic  acid,  and  vict  vers  A,  1-Idose  is  its 
reduction  product  (p.  551).  6rIdonic  Add,  obtained  from  d-gulonic  acid  by  means 
of  pyridine,  yields  d-idose  on  reduction  (B.  28,  1975). 

Oalactonic  Acid,  CH,OH|[CHOH]4CO,H,  is  known  in  three  modifications, 
[d  -i-  1]  Gaiactonic  Acid  results  m  the  reduction  of  ethyl  mucic  ester  and  also  of  the 
lactone  of  mucic  acid.  Its  [d  -j- 1]  lactom  melts  at  122-125^.  Its  phenylhydratide 
melts  at  205^.  This  acid  can  be  resolved  by  means  of  its  strychnine  salt  into  the 
1-salt,  which  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  d-salt,  which  dissolves  with 
more  difficulty  (B.  25,  1256).  V-Galactonic  Acid  resembles  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  well-known — 

d-Oalactonic  Acid,  Lactonu  Add,  CH,0H[CH0H]4C0,H,  which  is  produced 
from  milk  susar,  d-galactose,  and  gum  arabic  by  the  action  of  bromine  water.  It  can 
be  converted  into  d-talonicacid,  and  then  be  prepared  from  the  latter.  It  crystallizes, 
and  prolonged  heating  to  100^  converts  it  into  the  corresponding  lactone,  C,H,0Of, 
melting  at  90-92**,  which  combines  with  water  to  CgHj^O.  4-  H,0,  melting  at64~ 
65<*  (A.  271,  83).  Calcium  Salt,  (CgH„0f)2Ca  -f  5H,0.  \\a phenylhydrazide  melts 
at  200-205^.  Sodium  amalgam  causes  the  lactone  to  revert  to  d-galactose.  It  yields 
mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  The  amide  melts  at  172^.  The  anilide 
melts  at  210^  (B.  28,  R.  606). 

d-Talonic  Acid,  CH^CHfCHOHJ^COiH,  resulu  together  with  oxymethylene 
pyromucic  acid  on  heating  d-galactonic  acid  with  pyridine  or  quinoline  to  140-150^. 
Conversely,  d-galactonic  acid  is  obtained  from  d-talonic  acid  by  the  same  treatment 
(B.  27,  1526).     Reduction  changes  it  to  d-talose  (p.  551). 

Chitonic  Acid  is  produced  when  HCl -glucosamine  (p.  550)  is  changed  to  chitose 
by  means  of  silver  nitrite,  and  this  non- isolated  intermediate  product  is  afterwards 
oxidized  with  bromine  water  (B.  27, 140). 

A-Rhanuiose^arboxylic  Acid,  CH,(CH.OH)4.  CH<^q  ^,  is  made  from 

riiamnose  by  action  of  CNH,  etc.  The  lactone,  C.Hi,Of,  melts  at  162-168^  (B.  21, 
2173).  l\% phenylhydratide,  C, H|,Of  .  N,H, .  C^H^,  melts  about  21QP  (B.  22, 2733). 
When  the  acid  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  is  reduced  to 
normal  heptylic  acid.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  the  lactone  into  methylhexose  (B. 
33*  93^)-  Mucic  acid  is  its  oxidation  product  (B.  27,  384).  ^  Heated  to  i5o-i55<> 
with  pyridine,  it  is  partly  changed  to  p'rhamnose-carboxyUc  acid.  The  lactone  of  the 
latter  melts  at  1 34-1 38**,  and  the  phenylhydratide  at  1 70^.  When  oxidixed  the  /3-acid 
is  converted  into  l-talo-mucic  acid  (p.  571). 


B.  ALD0HBX08B  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  HBXAOXYMONOCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS 

Acids  of  this  kind  have  been  obtained  from  d-glucose,  d-mannose, 
d- galactose,  and  d-fructose  by  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
the  subsequent  saponification  of  the  nitrile  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

(i)  Mannoheptonic  Acid  is  known  in  three  modifications : 

d-Mannose-carbozylic  Acid,  ^^ Mannoheptonic  Acid,  CH,OH.  [CHOH]^.. 
CO,H,  is  obtained  from  d-mannose  (A.  272,  197).  Its  phenylhydratide  (see  above) 
melts  about  220^  with  decomposition.  Its  lactone  melts  at  148-150^.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  the  lactone  to  d-mannoheptose,  C^H.^O,,  and  then  to  the  hepta- 
hydric  alcohol  perselte,  C^HifO,  (B.  23,  936,  2226).  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  the 
to  heptolactone  and  heptylic  acid  (see  above  and  B.  22, 370).     When  oxidized 
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it  yields  1-pentoxypimelic  acid  (A.  272,  194).  \-AfaMnase  Car$oxyiic  Acid  b 
obtained  Irom  1-maDnose.  Its  phenylhydrazide  melts  aboot  220^ ;  its  lactone  at  153- 
154^*  [<1  4-  1]  Mannosecarbozylic  acid  is  formed  from  d-  and  l-mannose  caibozjDc 
acidp  as  well  asTiom  [d  -\- 1]  mannose  (A.  272,  184). 

(2)  a,  d-Glucose-carbozylic  Acid,  a,  d-Glucok^onic  Acid^  CH,OH[CHOH]s- 
CO,H,is  formed  (i )  together  with  the  /3-add  from  d-glucose ;  (2)  00  heating  the  ^add 
to  140^  with  pyridine;  (3)  by  the  hydrolysis  of  lactose-  and  maltose -carfooxylic  acids 
(pp.  575,  576)  (A.  272,  200).  The  lactone  melts  about  145°.  Hydriodic  acid 
reduces  it  to  heptolactone  and  normal  heptylic  add.  Sodiam  amalgam  reduces 
the  lactone  to  dextrohepiose  (d-glacoheptose).  The  a,6.-pkenylhydra*ide  melts 
at  171^  (B.  19,  1916;  23,  936;  space-formula,  A.  270,  65).  i-Pentaozypimelic 
acid  (p.  571)  is  formed  when  dextrose-carboxylic  acid  is  oxidixed.  p,d-GiMC9te- 
carboxylic  Acid  is  formed  tc^ether  with  the  a>acid  from  glucose.  The  pkenyUkydrm- 
tide  melts  at  \^o~\^z^.  Its  lactone  melts  at  151-152^,  and  yields  ^»  d-gloooheptosc 
on  reduction. 

a,  d-Oalactose-carbozylic  Acid,  a-  Galaheptonic  Acid,  CH,OHrCHOH](CO,H, 
is  produced  t(^ether  with  fi-galaheptonic  acid  from  galactose.  The  add  melts  at 
145°,  and  passes  into  its  lactone,  melting  at  150^.  Sodium  amalgam  changes  it  into 
a-gala-heptose  (p.  553).  When  oxidized  it  yields  carboxy-d-galactonic  add  (p.  571) 
(A.  288,  39). 

d-Fructosccarboxylic  Acid,  CH,OH .  [CHOHl,C(OH)(CO,H)CH,OH,  is  ob- 
tained from  fructose  or  Isevulose  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  yields  tetra- 
hydroxy  butane  tricarboxylic  acid  when  it  is  oxidized.  Its  Uutone  melts  at  130^,  and 
when  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam  two  aldoheptoses  with  branched  C-chains  result 
(6.  23, 937).  Reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  forms  heptolactone  and  heptylic  acid, 
C^Hj^Ol.  The  latter  is  identical  with  methyl-normal  butyl  acetic  add  (p.  249). 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  Icpvulose  is  a  ketone-alcohol  (Kiliani,  B.  19,  1914;  23, 451 ; 
a4.  348). 

C.  ALD0HBPT08B  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  HBPTAOXYCARBOXYLIC  ACXD3. 

d-Manno-octonic  Acid,  CH,OH .  [CHOHI^CO,!!,  has  been  obtained  from 
d-mannoheptose.     Its  hydratide  melts  at  243^.     The  lactone  has  a  neutral  reactioo, 
a  sweet  taste,  and  melts  about  168®.    By  reduction  it  forms  d-mannoctose  (p.  553).' 
a-  and  P-Gluco-octonolactone  melt  at  145^  and  186°  (A.  270,  93).     a-Gala-actono- 
lactone,  from  a-galaheptose  (A.  288,  149))  melts  at  220-223^. 

D.  ALDO-OCT08B  CARBOXYLIC  ACIDS,  OCTO-OXYCARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

d-Manno-nononic  Acid,  CH,OH[CHOH]tCO,H,  has  been  obtained  Irom 
d-manno-octose.  Its  hydrazide  melts  about  254°.  Its  ZcifiiMi^  melts  at  176®.  When 
reduced  it  forms  d-manno-nonose. 


5.  TETRAOXY-  AND  PSNTAOXYALDBHYDE  ACIDS. 

d-Glucuronic  Acid,  CHO.  (CH.OH)^.  CO.H,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
euxantbic  acid  (see  this)  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Various  glucoside-like 
compounds  of  glucuronic  acid  with  camphor,  bomeol,  chloral,  phenol,  and  different 
other  bodies  (B.  19,  2919,  R.  762)  occur  in  urine  after  the  introduction  of  these  com- 
pounds into  the  animal  organism.  In  this  change  the  substances  mentioned  combine 
with  the  aldehyde  group  of  grape  sugar,  the  primary  alcohol  group  of  which  is  then  oxid- 
ized. Boiling  acids  decompose  them  into  their  components.  Glucuronic  acid  b  a 
syrup,  which  rapidly  passes  into  the  lactone  C^HgOg  on  warming.  The  latter  consisis 
of  large  plates,  of  sweet  taste,  melting  at  175-178^  C.  Bromine  water  oxidizes  it  to 
saccharic  acid.     It  also  appears  that  when  saccharic  add  is  reduced  glncoroDic  add 
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results  (6.  23,  937),  and  by  redaction  d-glnconic  acid  is  fonned  (B.  24,  525).  The 
position  of  the  aldehyde  group  in  camphor-glucuronic  acid  and  euxanthic  acid  is  fully 
established.  Urockhralic  Acid^  CgH||Cl,Of,  melting  at  142°,  decomposes  with  water 
absorption  on  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  into  glucuronic  acid 
and  trichlorethyl  alcohol  (p.  125).  Urobutylchhralic  Acid,  ^9^1(0190,,  decom- 
poses, like  the  preceding  body,  into  glucuronic  acid  and  aa/9-trKhiorbutyl  alcohol 
(p.  126). 

Aldehydthgalactonic  Add,  COH .  [CHOHJ^COsH,  is  obtained  from  d-galactoie 
carboxylic  acid,  and  may  be  oonTerted  into  caroozy-galactooic  add  (p.  571). 


6.  POLYOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 
A.  TBTRAOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

These  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  various  carbohydrates  with 
nitric  acid,  and  are  readily  prepared  from  the  corresponding  mono- 
carboxylic  acids  upon  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  Mannosaccharic 
acid,  the  saccharic  acids,  and  the  mucic  acids  are  the  most  important 
representatives  of  the  series.  Gluconic  acid  yields  saccharic  acid, 
galactonic  acid  mucic  acid,  and  mannonic  acid  mannosaccharic  acid. 
Their  lactones,  by  very  careful  reduction,  can  be  converted  into  alde- 
hyde oxycarboxylic  acids  and  oxymonocarboxylic  acids.  When  reduced 
by  HI  and  phosphorus  the  preceding  acids  are  converted  into  normal 
adipic  acid,  C4He(C0sH)t;  hence  all  of  them  must  be  considered  as 
normal  space-isomeric  tetraoxyadipic  acids.  Theoretically,  ten  simple 
and  four  double  modifications  are  possible.  All  the  tetraoxyadipic 
acids,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  change 
more  or  less  readily  to  dehydromucic  acid  (B.  24,  2140). 

(i)  Mannosaccharic  Acid,  CO,H[CHOH]4CO,H,  is  known  in 
three  modifications  (space-formula,  p.  558),  which  pass  into  double 
lactones  when  they  are  liberated  from  their  salts.  They  also  result 
upon  oxidizing  the  three  mannonic  acids  with  nitric  acid  (p.  565). 

'd  + 1]  Mannosaccharo-Uutone,  CgHgOg,  melts  with  decomposition  at  190^.     It 
formed  by  the  onion  of  d-  and  1-mannosaccharo-lactone,  and  also  from  [d  -|- 11 
manno-lactone.     Its  diamide  melts  at  183-185^.     Its  dikydrande  melts  at  220-225^ 
(B.  24,  545). 

A'Afannosaccharo-iaetone,  Cfifi^  +  2H,0,  melts  with  decompositioD,  when 
anhydrous,  at  180-192°.  It  is  produced  when  d-mannite,  d-mannose,  and  d  man- 
nonic acid  are  oxidized  with  nitric  acid.  Its  diamide  melts  at  189°.  Its  dihydrazide 
meltsat  2I2<^  (B.  24, 544).  Metasaccharic  Acid,  Cfifi^  +  2H,0,  melts  at  68<> ;  when 
anhydrous,  at  180^.  It  is  produced  when  1-mannonic  acid  and  the  lactone  of  1-ara- 
binose  carboxylic  add  are  oxidized  (B.  20,  341,  2713).  Its  diamide  melts  at  189- 
1 90** .  Its  dihydratide  melts  at  2 1 2-2 13°.  DiactyU- mannosacckaro  lactone  melts  at 
1550  (B.  21,  1422 ;  22,  525  ;  24,  541). 

(2)  d-  and  1-Idosaccharic  Acids  are  syrups.  They  are  obtained 
by  oxidizing  the  corresponding  idonic  acid  (p.  567). 

(3)  Saccharic  Acid,  CO,H[CHOH]4CO,H,  exists  in  three  modifi- 
cations (space-formulas,  p.  558);  of  these  the  d-saccharic  acid  is 
ordinary  saccharic  acid. 

4« 


is  to 
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[d  4-  yj-SarcAaric  Aadia  formed  bj  the  oxidation  of  [d  -|-  l]-glacoDic  add.  Iti 
monopotassiom  salt  is  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of  equal  quantities  of  the  d-  and 
I-salt.     Its  dihydrtuide  melts  at  210^  (B.  23,  2622). 

Ordinary,  or  d-saccharic  acid,  results  in  the  oxidation  of  cane  sugar 
(B.  ai,  R.  472),  drglucose  (grape  sugar),  d-gluconic  acid,  and  many 
carbohydrates  with  nitric  acid ;  also  from  the  action  of  bromine  water 
upon  glucuronic  acid. 

It  forms  a  deliquescent  mass,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  the  pore, 
syrupy  acid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  changes  to  its  crys- 
talline lactonic  acid,  QHsOf,  which  melts  at  130-132^.  It  changes  to 
glucuronic  acid  when  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam.  Hydriodic 
acid  reduces  it  to  adipic  acid.  When  oxidized  with  nitric  acid, 
dextro-tartaric  acid  (B.  27,  396)  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 

Tht  primary  potassium  salt,  CgH^KO*,  and  the  ammonium  sali^  Cfi^iW^O^ 
dissoWe  with  difficultj  io  cold  water,  fhe  diethyl  ester  is  crystalline.  The  amide 
is  a  white  powder.  The  tetra-acetaie  melts  at  61^.  Acetyl  chloride,  acting  upon 
free  sacchanc  acid,  converts  it  into  the  lactone  of  diaeetyl-saecharic  acid^  QJAJ^ .  C^- 
H,0)|04,  melting  at  188^.  Monomethylene  Saeckarie  Acid  (A.  aga,  40).  lu 
diamtde  is  a  white  powder. 

Its  dikydratide  melts  at  210^  with  decomposition  (B.  2i»  R.  186). 

\' Saccharic  acid  is  obtained  upon  oxidising  1-gluconic  acid  with  nitric  add.  It  is 
quite  similar  to  d-saccharic  add,  but  is  Iserorotatory.  It  also  forms  a  dikydreaide^ 
melting  at  214^*. 

(4)  Mucic  Acid,  CO,HrCHOH]«CO,H,  AciAitn  mucicum,  corre- 
sponds in  constitution  to  dulcitol.  It  has  the  space-formula  No.  7 
(P-  559)-  '^^^  is  also  evident  from  its  yielding  racemic  acid  on 
oxidation,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  when  a-rhamnose  car- 
boxylic  acid  is  oxidized  (p.  567 ;  B.  27,  396). 

It  is  also  obtained  in  the  oxidation  of  dulcitol,  milk-sugar  (Prepara- 
tion, A.  227,  224),  d-  and  1-galactose,  d-  and  1-galactonic  acid,  and 
nearly  all  the  gum  varieties. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  2x0*^  with  decomposition.  When  boiled  for 
some  time  with  water  it  passes  into  a  readily  soluble  lactonic  acid, 
CcHsOt,  formerly  designated  paramucic  acid^  d-saccharo-lactonic  acid 
(p.  569 ;  B.  24,  2141). 

Reduction  changes  this  muci-lactonic  acid  into  [d  -|~  l]-galactonic 
acid  (p.  567;  B.  25,  1247)- 

Mucic  acid  heated  to  140®  with  pjrridine  becomes  aUomucic  add^ 
from  which  it  can  be  reformed  under  similar  conditions. 

The  ready  conversion  of  mucic  acid  into  furfurane  derivatives  is 
rather  remarkable.  Digestion  with  fuming  hydrochloric  or  hydro- 
bromic  acid  changes  it  to  furfurane  dicarboxylic  acid  {dehydronmdi 
acid)  : 

CO,H 
CH(OH) .  CH(OH)  ..CO.H     CH  =  C^ 
I  =1  >0         +3H,0. 

CH(OH) .  CH(OH) .  CO,H     CH  =  C. 

^COjH 
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When  mucic  acid  is  heated  alone  it  splits  off  carbon  dioxide  and 
becomes  furfurane  monocarboxylic  acid  (^pyramucic  acid)  : 

C^H4(OH)4(CO,H),  =  C^HgO .  CO,H  +  3H,0  +  CO,. 

Heated  with  barium  sulphide  it  passes  in  like  manner  into  a-thio- 
phene  carboxylic  acid  (B.  i8»  457). 

Pyrrol,  NHs,  COi,  and  water  are  produced  when  the  diammonium 
salt  is  heated : 

C;H,(NH4),0g  =  C4H4NH  +  NH,  +  2CO,  +  4H,0. 

The  neutral  potassium  salt  and  ammonium  salt ^  C«H,(NH4),0g,  crystallize  well 
and  dissoWe  with  difficulty  in  cbld  water ;  the  primary  stilts  dissolve  readily.  The 
sihftr  salt^  C^HgAg,Og,  is  an  insoluble  precipitate. 

The  diethyl  ester  melts  at  1^%^,   The  tetra-acetate  melts  at  I77<»  (B.  az,  R.  186).  ' 

See  p.  407  for  the  action  of  PCI5  upon  mucic  acid. 

(5)  AUomucic  Acid,  C|H,oO^,  melts  at  166-171^,  is  optically  inactiTe,  and  more 
soluble  than  mucic  acid,  from  which  it  is  obtained  on  heating  with  pyridine,  and  into 
which  it  also  passes  (see  mucic  acid)  (B.  24,  2136). 

(6)  Talomocic  Acid,  CO,H[CHOH]4CO,H,  is  known  in  two  space-isomeric 
modifications : 

d'Ta/omucie  Acid,  melting  with  decomposition  at  158°,  and  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  d-talonic  acid  (B.  24,  3625). 

I'Talomucic  Add,  prepared  by  oxidizing  /^-rhamnose  carboxylic  acid  (p.  567) 
(B.  27,  384). 

(7)  Isosaccharic  Acid,  CX),H .  ^H .  CH(OH)OCH(OH) .  tu .  CO,H,  results 
from  HQ-glucosamine  (p,  550)  upon  oxidizing  it  with  nitric  acid  (B.  19,  1258).  It 
melts  at  185®.  Its  solution  is  dextrorotatory ;  (a)p  =  -|-  46.  i^.  The  acid  itself  and 
some  of  its  deriratiTes  must  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  tetrahydro-furfiirane. 
This  ii  evident  fix>m  the  constitution  formula  of  the  acid.  Other  derivatives  should 
be  referred  to  isosaccharic  add  -f-  H,0— that  is,  to  tetraoxyadipic  acid,  and  they 
are  described  as  derivatives  of  noriso-saccharic  acid ;  for  example,  the  diethyl  ester, 
CLH90g(CLH.)„  melting  at  73^,  which  changes  in  the  desiccator  to  the  diethyl  ester 
of  isosaccnanc  acid,  CJtifi^{C^^^,  melting  at  loi®. 

The  diaettyl  isosaccharic  ester  melts  at  49^  (B.  27,  118). 


B.  PBNTAOXYDICARBOXYLIC  ACIDS. 

Pentaoxypimelic  Acid,  Heptanpentol  diacid,  CO,H  .  [CH  .  OHjjCG,!!,  is 
produced  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  carboxylic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  lactone  is 
crystalline,  and  melts  at  143*^  (B.  zg,  I917). 

a-Carboxy-galactonic  Acid,  a-Galaheptanpentol  Diacid,  C0yH[CH0H]5C0,H, 
is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  galactose-carboxylic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  water,  crystallizes  in  plates,  and  melts  at  171®  with  decomposition. 

/3-Qalaheptanpentol  Diacid,  from  /3-galaheptonic  acid  and  nitric  acid,  is  a  syrup 
(A.  288,  155).  '  ,  ^ 

Ozyketone  Tetracarboxyhc  Acids :  Ethyl  Oxalo  -  citro  •  lactone  Ester, 
CO,R      CO,R    CO,R 

CH C CH„  boiling  at  210®  (30  mm.),  is  obtained  from  oxalacetic  ester 

<!:o.co<!) 

through  the  aldol  condensation  and  lactone  formation  (A.  ags,  347). 
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Diketo-tetracarbozylic  Acids :  Ethyl  Diozalosuccinic  Ester, 
CO,R .  CO .  CH .  CO.R 

^^  •.  ^^  i,—  ^^  f  results  on  condensing  succinic  ester  and  oxalic  ester  with 
CO,R .  CO .  CH .  CO,R  ^ 

sodium  ethylate.  ^ben  distilled  under  greatly  reduced  pressure  it  loses  cafboo 
monoxide,  and  becomes  ethane  tetracarboxylic  ester.  When  it  is  separated 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  from  its  disodium   compound  it   changes  to  £ikj4 

COR   C-C^^^'^ 
Diaxalo-iwcino-UutoHe  Ester^        ^^«"' '  j  —  ^yQ      ,  melting  at  89®  (A.  285, 1 1). 

COjR.CO.CH.CO 


CARBOHYDRATES.^ 


This  term  is  applied  to  a  large  class  of  compounds,  including  the 
natural  sugars,  widely  distributed  in  nature.  They  contain  six,  or  a 
multiple  of  six  carbon  atoms.  The  ratio  of  their  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen atoms  is  the  same  as  that  of  these  elements  in  water. 

Most  of  the  carbohydrates  have  their  origin  in  plants,  although 
some  are  produced  in  the  animal  organism.  Those  which  occur  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  meet  with  the  most  extensive  application. 

Carbohydrates  serve  for  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  drinks  (p.  122^. 
Starch  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  flour  from  which  bread,  the  most  im- 
portant nutrient,  is  made.  It  is  found  stored  up  in  potatoes  and  grain 
fruits.  Cellulose,  related  to  it,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  wood, 
and  is  applied  in  paper- making  and  for  the  production  of  explosives. 
The  carbohydrates  in  conjunction  with  the  albuminoids  constitute  the 
most  important  compounds  for  man. 

Their  molecular  magnitude  is  the  basis  of  their  arrangement  into 
these  classes : 

Monoses,  or  Monosaccharides  j 
Saccharobioses,  or  Disaccharides^ 
SaccharoirioseSy  or  Tfisaccharidcs, 
Polysaccharides. 

The  monosaccharides,  including  grape  sugar  and.  fruit  sugar,  have 
already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  hexahydric  alcohols, 
of  which  they  are  the  first  oxidation  products  (p.  542). 

Nearly  all  of  the  naturally  occurring  carbohydrates  are  opHcaify 
active;  their  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization.  The  specific 
rotatory  power  is  not  only  influenced  by  the  temperature  and  con- 
centration of  their  solutions,  but  very  frequently  also  by  the  pre- 
sence of  inactive  substances  (B.  ai,  2588,  2599).     Some  reprcscn- 

*  "  Kohlenhydrate,"  von  B.  Tollens.  «*  Die  Chemie;  itr  Zuckerarten,"  ▼oo 
E.  O.  Ton  Lippmann,  II.  Auflage,  1895.  <*  Die  Chemie  der  1iL<)]bAenhydrate  mud  ihie. 
Bedeutung  flir  die  Physiologic,"  von  £.  Fischer,  1894. 
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tatives  also  manifest  the  phenomena  of  birotation  and  semirotation 
(p.  549).  Constant  rotation  is  generally  attained  by  heating  the  solu- 
tions for  a  brief  period.  The  determination  of  the  gyratory  power 
of  the  carbohydrates  by  means  of  the  saccharimeter  serves  to  ascer- 
tain their  purity,  or  for  the  determination  of  their  amount  when  dis- 
solved :  optical  sugar  test,  saccharimetry  (p.  574). 


A.  DISACCHARIDBS,  8ACCHAROBIOSBS. 

Disaccharides,  consisting  of  two  molecules  of  glucoses  or  monoses 
(p.  549)9  hence  termed  biases,  have  up  to  the  present  only  been  known 
with  the  hexoses,  CeHuO«.  Their  formula  would  therefore  be  CuHsOn. 
By  the  absorption  of  water  they  are  resolved  into  two  molecules  of  the 
hexoses: 

Ci,H,Ai  +  H.0  =  2C.H„0,. 

This  reaction  is  known  as  hydrolytic  decomposition  or  hydrofysis. 
The  higher  carbohydrates  are  also  capable  of  undergoing  this  change. 

The  constitution  of  the  disaccharides  indicates  that  they  are  ether- 
like anhydrides  of  the  hexoses.  The  union  is  effected  through  the 
alcohol  or  aldehyde  groups.  Milk  sugar  and  maltose  also  contain  the 
aldose  group,  CH(OH) .  CHO,  because  they  reduce  Fehling's  solution 
upon  boiling,  form  osazones  with  phenylhydrazine,  and  when  oxidized 
with  bromine  water  yield  monobasic  acids,  CuHnOu,  lacto-and  malto- 
bionicacid  (p.  576)  (B.  ai,  2633;  2a,  361). 

Cane  sugar  does  not  show  reducing  power  and  does  not  yield  an 
osazone.  The  reducing  groups  (of  grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar)  ap- 
pear to  be  combined  in  this  compound. 

The  osazones  of  some  of  these  sugars  split  off  glyoxalosazone  when 
treated  with  alkalies  (B.  ag,  R.  991). 

Unorginixed  ferments^  sach  as  diastase  and  synapiase  or  emulsin  (contained  in 
iweet  and  bitter  almonds),  acting  upon  the  saccharides  produce  hydrolysis.  Inver- 
tin  (changing  a  dextro-gyratory  sugar  solution  into  Isevo-rotatory  invert  sugar)  ^ 
ptyalin  (the  ferment  of  saliva),  trypsin,  pepsin,  and  other  animal  secretions  exert 
a  like  action. 

When  the  di-  and  poly-saccharides  are  heated  with  water  and  a  little  acid  they 
undergo  hydrolysis.  Its  rapidity,  according  to  Ostwald,  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
affinity  of  the  acids  (Jour.  pr.  Chem.  (2),  31,  307).  Certain  inorganic  salts,  and  also 
glycerol,  are  capable  of  inverting  cane  sogar  (B.  ag,  R.  950;  97,  R.  574). 

IVolonged  heating  with  acids  causes  reversion  ;  the  glucoses  (especially  fructose) 
undergo  a  retrogressive  condensation  to  dextiine-like  substances  (B.  23,  2094). 

Cane  Sugar,  Saccharose,  Saccharobiose,  CisHaOu,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  sugars,  occurs  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  chiefly  in 
sugar  cane  (Sacckarum  officinarum)  (20  per  cent,  of  the  juice),  in  some 
varieties  of  maple,  and  in  beet-roots  \Beta  maritima)  (10-20  per  cent.)» 
from  which  it  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale ;  and  also  in  the  seeds 
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of  some  plants.     While  the  hexoses  occur  mainly  in  fruits,  cane  sagar 
18  usually  contained  in  the  stalks  of  plants. 

Historical. — Sugar  has  been  obtained  from  sugar  cane  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
the  middle  ages  sugar  cane  was  a  rarity  in  Germany ;  it  was  only  after  the  discovery 
of  America  that  it  was  gradually  introduced  as  a  sweetening  agent.  In  1747  Maxg- 
graf,*  in  Berlin,  discovered  cane  sugar  in  beet-roots;  his  obserrations  became  tlw 
basis  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

In  1801  Achard,  in  Silesia,  erected  the  first  beet-sugar  factory.  The  cofidiieiiCal 
blockade  forced  by  Napoleon  I  hastened  the  development  of  the  new  industry,  which 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  attained  a  constantly  increasing  importance  in  Gcimany. 
This  country  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  sugar  yield  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  1891-92,  403  factories  consumed  9,488,002  tons  (I  ton  =  looo  kilos)  of  beets, 
which  were  obtained  from  164,774  hectares,  and  gave  to  commerce  1,144,368  tons 
of  beet-sugar,  from  which  the  country  gathered  72,000,000  M.  revenue. f 

Technical  Prcparatufn.X—The  cane  sugar  is  best  removed  from  the  cane  and  from 
the  finely  divided  beets  by  the  diffusion  process.  The  saccharine  juice  diffuses 
through  the  cell  walls,  whereas  the  colloids  in  the  latter  remain  behind. 

The  filtered  sap  is  heated  to  80^-90°  with  milk  of  lime,  to  saturate  the  acids,  and 
precipitate  the  albuminoid  substances.  The  juice  is  next  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  or  SO,  (arresting  fermentation),  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  concentrated,  and  further  evaporated  in  vacuum  pa$is  to  a  thick  syrup,  out 
of  which  the  solid  sugar  separates  on  cooling.  The  raw  sugar  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner is  further  purified  with  a  pure  sugar  solution,  in  the  centrifugal  machine,  etc. — 
refined  sugar. 

Sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the  syrupy  mother  liquor — ^the  molasses,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  crystallization : 

(I)  By  osmosis^  depending  upon  diffusion  through  parchment  paper,  in  apparatus 
similar  to  filter  presses. 

^)  By  washing  (elution)  (Scheibler,  1865). 

The  sparingly  soluble  saccharates  of  lime  and  strontium  are  obtained  from  the 
molasses  (see  below)  and  these  are  freed  from  impurities  by  washing  with  water  or 
dilute  alcohol  (elution).  The  purified  saccharates  are  afterwards  decomposed  by 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  juice  which  is  then  obtained,  after  the  aboTC  plan,  is  farther 
worked  up. 

The  molasses  is  also  worked  up  into  rum  (p.  122). 

Properties. — When  its  solutions  are  evaporated  slowly  cane  sugar 
separates  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  and  dissolves  in  ^  part  water 
of  medium  temperature ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Its 
sp.  gr.  equals  1.606.  Its  real  rotatory  power,  A„,  at  20®  is  +66.5** 
(B.  17,  1757).  Cane  sugar  melts  at  160°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  an  amorphous  glassy  mass ;  in  time  this  again  becomes  crystalline 
and  non-transparent.  At  190-200^  it  changes  to  a  brown  non- 
crystallizable  mass,  called  caranul^  which  finds  application  in  coloring 
liquors. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution  may  be  determined  by  polariza- 
tion, using  the  z.'^^^^X.yj&oi  Soleil'Ventzke-Scheibler^  or  the  half-shadow 

*  Ein  Jahrhundert  chemischer  Forschung  unter  dem  Schirme  der  HohenzoUera, 
von  A.  W.  Hofmann,  1881. 

t  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ftir  das  deutsche  Reich,  herausgegeben  Ton  KaiseriidiM 
statistischen  Amt.     14.  }ahrgang  1S93.     S*  ^>  '74* 

^Hdb.  d.  chem.  Technologic,  Ferd.  Fischer,  1893.    S.  851-S88. 
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instrument  devised  by  Schmidt  and  Hansch  (B.  27*  2282)1  as  well  as 
by  means  of  the  saccharimeter  of  Brix. 

Transformations  and  Constitution, — Cane  sugar  decomposes  into 
d-glucose  and  d-lsevulose  (invert  sugar)  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids. 
Ferments  also  hydrolyze  it.  It  is  only  after  this  occurs  that  it  is 
capable  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  Mixed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  black,  humus-like  body.  d-Sac- 
charic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed  when  it  is  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  v^one  sugar  heated  to  160^  with  an  excess  of  acetic 
anhydride  gives  octacetyl  ester^  CuHmQ^CO  .  C,H,0)a.  This  latter  fact 
and  the  failure  of  cane  sugar  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  made  to  appear  in  the  following  formulas : 

I.  (ToUeM)    ,  CH O      CHjOH  11.  (E.  Fischer)    /  CH O      CH,OH- 


OH 
OH 


i.  ^louenii    .v^n u      \^t\^t\  ii.  iil.  riscneri    /  ^-n— — u      \^ 

/  (!:h.oh  V  in .  oh  /  in. 

VCH.OH  ^CH  \  in. 

CH  CHOH  \  CH 

CH,OH  CHjOH     CHjOH 

Cane-sogAr  yields  sacchantes  with  the  bases.  Alcohol  will  precipitate  the  m4m&' 
haste  uucharmUf  Ci,H,|0,| .  CaO  -f-  2H,0.  The  tribasu  lacckarate^  ^t^n^ii  •' 
jCaO,  is  Dot  readily  solnble  in  water  (B.  16,  2764).  Stiontinm  and  barium  give 
perfectly  similar  saccharates  (B.  16,  9S4)  (p.  574).  The  teiranitraUy  C,sH,3(NO,)4- 
0]|»  explodes  violently. 

Milk  Sugar,  Lactose,  Lactobiose,  Ci,HnOn  +  H,0,  occurs  in 
the  milk  of  mammals,  in  the  amniotic  liquor  of  cows,  and  in  certain 
pathological  secretions.  Fabriccio  Bartoletti,  of  Bologna,  discovered 
it  in  1615. 

Milk  snear  is  prepared  from  whey.  This  is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  cr]rstallixa- 
tion,  and  the  sn^  which  separates  purified  by  repeated  crystallization. 

Milk  sugar  crystallizes  in  white,  hard,  rhombic  prisms.  It  becomes 
anhydrous  at  140^,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  205^.  It  is 
soluble  in  6  parts  cold  or  9^  parts  hot  water,  has  a  faint  sweet 
taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  dextro- 
rotatory and  exhibits  bi-rotaHon  (p.  549).  It  resembles  the  hexoses 
in  reducing  ammoniacal  silver  solutions;  this  it  effects  even  in  the 
cold,  but  in  case  of  alkaline  copper  solutions  boiling  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  desired  end. 

Tyamformaiums  and  ConsiituiUn, — Milk  sugar  yields  galactose  and  d-glucose 
when  it  u  heated  with  dilute  adds ;  it  ferments  with  difficulty  with  yeast,  but  under- 
goes the  lactic  fermentation  with  great  readiness  (p.  335).  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to 
d-saccharic  acid  and  mucic  acid. 

Bromine  water  converts  it  into  iacioiumic  acid,  C|,H^0„,  which  is  changed  to 
d-gluconic  acid  and  d-galactose  upon  digesting  it  with  acids  (fi.  as,  362). 
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Lactose  Carboxylic  Acid,  C„H^O,i .  CO,H,  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  hydro* 
cyanic  acid.  It  decomposes  into  d-glucoheptonic  acid  (p.  568)  and  d-galactose  (A. 
272,198).  Compare  isosaccharin, p.  537.  Phenyl lMciosa%onCtC^A\jp^{^^}:lCJti^)^ 
melts  at  200<»  (B.  ao,  829).  Octoacetyl  Lactose^  C„H„0,[OCO .  CH,],,  melts  at 
95~ioo^  (B.  25,  1453).  These  transformations  can  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing formula  of  milk  sugar : 


CHjOH .  CH .  OH .  CH[CHOH],CH— O— CH,[CH .  OHJ^CHO. 

Milk  sugar  forms  crystalline  derivatives  with  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  amkic 
guanidine  (B.  28, 2614). 

Maltose^  Malt  Sugar,  Maltobiosey  CisHnOn  +  H^O,  is  a  variety 
of  sugar  formed,  together  with  dextrine,  by  the  action  of  malt  diastase 
(p.  122)  upon  starch  (in  the  mash  of  whiskey  and  beer).  It  is  capa- 
ble of  direct  fermentation.  It  is  also  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch,  and  of  ferments  (diastase, 
saliva,  pancreas)  upon  glycogen  (p.  578). 

Maltose  is  usually  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystalline  crusts,  com- 
posed of  hard,  white  needles;  [«]  T=  i37**  (B-  ^»  R-  990),  and  can 
be  obtained  from  starch  by  means  of  diastase  (A.  220,  209). 

Transformations. — It  was  formerly  believed  that  maltose  could  be  directly  fer- 
mented by  yeast.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  present  a  second  enzjrme  (along 
with  invertin,  which  does  not  hydrolyze  maltose)  in  the'  yeast.  This  (glucase  ?) 
decomposes  the  maltose  into  glucose  (B.  29,  R.  663).  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
only  in  the  presence  of  grape  sugar,  which  it  resembles  very  closely  (A.  220,  220). 

Diastase  does  not  exert  any  further  change  upon  maltose ;  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  it  absorbs  water  and  passes  completely  into  d-glucose  or  grape  sugar.  Nitric 
add  oxidizes  it  tod-saccharic  acid,  while  chlorine  changes  it  to  malto-bionic  add, 
C|,H„0|,.     This  yields  grape  sugar  and  d-gluconic  acid  when  it  is  heated  with  acids. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  transforms  it  into  maltose  carboxylic  acid,  Ci,HgO|| .  CO,H, 
which  decomposes  into  d-glucose  and  dglucoheptonic  acid  (A.  272,  200). 

When  boiled  with  lime  water,  it  forms  Isosaccharin  (p.  537).  Octoacet-maitoUt 
^it^iACOCO .  CH,)g,  melts  at  Itfi^  (A.  220,  216;  B.  28, 1019).  Pfunylmaltosaamu 
melts  at  206^  (B.  20,  831).  Maltose  and  milk  sugar  possess  the  same  structural 
formula  (B.  22,  1941). 

The  following  saccharobioses  are  less  important:  Isomaltose^  CnH^O,,,  isomeric 
with  maltose,  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  d-glucose  (B.  28, 
3024),  and  in  the  mashing  process  (B.  25,  R.  577) ;  [a]^  =  -f-  70^  (B.  29,  R.  991). 
Yeast  does  not  ferment  it ;  diastase  converts  it  into  maltose.     Its  osoiont  melts  at 

» 5^153**- 

Mycose,  C„H„0,i  +  2H,0,  Trehalose  (B.  24,  R.  554;  26,  1332),  ocean  in 

several  species  of  fungi — e.  g.,  in  Boletus  edulis  (B.  27,  R.  511),  in  ergot  of  rye,  and 

in  the  oriental  Trehcda.     Acids  convert  it  into  dglucose  (B.  26,  3094). 

Melibiose,  C,,H^O,„  is  produced  in  the  hydrolysis  of  melitriose.  Further 
hydrolysis  converts  it  into  d-glucose  and  d-galactose  (B.  22,  31 18;  23,  1438,  3066). 

Turanose,  C|,H„0,i,  a  white  mass,  [al^  =  -|-  65  to  -j-  ^°>  is  formed  along 
with  d-glucose  in  the  partial  hydrolysis  of  melezitose.  Its  osaume  melts  at  215-220® 
(B.  27,  2488). 

Agavose,  C,,H|,0|.,  is  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Agave  americana  (B.  s6,  R. 
189).     Lupeose,  ^H^Ou,  is  contained  in  certain  seeds  (B.  25,  2213). 
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B.  TRISACCHARIDBS,  SACCHAROTRIOSBS. 

Melitose,  Raffinoscy  C„H„Ow  +  5H,0,  Melitriose  (B.  ai,  1569) 
[a]„  =  104^.  It  occurs  in  rather  large  quantity  in  Australian  manna 
(varieties  of  Eucalyptus),  in  the  flour  of  cotton  seeds,  in  small  amounts 
in  sugar  beets,  and  being  more  soluble  than  cane  sugar,  it  accumulates 
in  the  molasses  in  the  sugar  manufacture.  From  this  it  crystallizes 
out  with  the  sugar  (A.  232,  1 73).  Its  crystals  have  peculiar  terminal 
points,  and  show  strong  rotatory  power  (Plus  sugar). 

To  determine  the  raffinose  quantitatiyely  consult  B.  19,  2872,  3116. 

By  hydrolysis  it  yields  fructose  and  melibiose  (B.  aa,  1678 ;  as,  R.  103). 

Melesitose,  C.gH,|0„  +  211,0,  occurs  in  the  juice  of  Pinus  larix^  and  in  the 
Persian  manna.  It  resembles  cane  sugar  very  much.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  its  greater  rotatory  power  (B.  a6,  R.  694),  and  in  not  being  so  sweet  to  the 
taste.  It  melti  at  148°  when  anhydrous.  It  is  also  a  triose  (B.  aa,  R.  759).  It 
decomposes  by  partial  hydrolysis  into  d-glucose  and  turanose  (B.  ay,  2488). 

8Uchyoa«,  CuHqOi^  is  obtained  from  Stackys  tubtrifera  (B.  34,  2705). 


C    POLYSACCHARIDES. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  polysaccharides  having  the  empirical 
formula  CeHioOt,  really  possess  a  much  higher  molecular  weight, 
(CflHioOt)..  They  differ  much  more  from  the  hexoses  than  the  di-and 
tri-saccharides.  They  are,  as  a  general  thing,  amorphous,  dissolve 
with  difficulty  in  water,  and  lack  most  of  the  chemical  characteristics 
of  the  hexoses.  By  hydrolysis,  that  is  when  boiling  them  with  dilute 
acids,  or  under  the  influence  of  ferments  (p.  519),  nearly  all  are  finally 
broken  up  into  monoses  (see  dextrine).  Their  alcoholic  nature  is 
shown  in  their  ability  to  form  acetyl  and  nitric  esters.  They  may  be 
classified  as  starches^  gums  and  cellulose. 

There  are  certain  gums,  like  cherry  gum  and  beech  wood  gum,  which  yield  pen- 
toses by  hydrolysis.  They  are,  therefore,  called  pentasanes  to  distinguish  them  m>m 
the  glucosanes — the  poljrsaccharides,  which  break  down  into  glucoses  when  they  are 
hydrolyxed  (B.  ay,  2722). 

Starches. — (i)  Starchy  Amylum,  (CcHioOg).,  is  found  in  the  cellsof 
nany  plants,  in  the  form  of  circular  or  elongated  microscopic  granules, 
naving  an  organized  structure.  The  size  of  the  granules  varies,  in 
different  plants,  from  0.002-0.185  mm.  Air-dried  starch  contains 
10-20  per  cent,  of  water ;  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  it  retains  some 
water,  which  is  only  removed  at  100^.  Starch  granules  are  insoluble 
ti  cold  water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  with  water  they  swell  up  at 
50^,  burst,  partially  dissolve,  and  form  starch  paste,  which  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  The  soluble  portion  is  called 
granuloses  the  insoluble,  starch  cellulose.  Alcohol  precipitates  a  white 
powder — soluble  starcA^-from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  blue  colora- 
49 
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tion  produced  by  iodine  is  characteristic  of  starch,  both  the  soluble 
variety  and  that  contained  in  the  granules  (B.  25,  1237 ;  27,  R.  602 ; 
38y  385,  783).  Heat  discharges  the  coloration,  but  it  reappears  on 
cooling.  Consult  B.  28»  R.  1025,  for  a  quantitative,  colorimetric 
method  for  the  determination  of  starch. 

Boiling  dilute  acids  convert  starch  into  dextrine  and  d-glucose 
(Kirchhoff,  1811).  When  heated  from  160-200®  it  changes  to  dex- 
trine. Malt  diastase  changes  it  to  dextrine,  maltose,  and  isomaltose 
(p.  576)  (B.  27,  293).  This  is  a  reaction  which  is  technically  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  starch  (p. 
122). 

(2)  Paramylum^  {C^ifi^^,  occurs  in  the  infatoria  EttgUna  vhidis.  It  u  sot 
colored  by  iodine,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium  hydroxide. 

(3)  Lichenine^  (Q^io^s)^  t  moss-starch,  occurs  in  many  lichens,  and  in  Iceland 
moss  (Cetraria  isianiua).  Iodine  imparts  a  dirty  blue  color  to  iL  It  yields  d-glncosc 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids. 

(4)  Inulin  is  found  in  the  roots  of  dahlia,  in  chicory,  and  in  many  Compo&itae 
(like  Inula  lulenium).  Iodine  gives  it  a  yellow  color.  When  boiled  with  water  it 
is  completely  changed  to  d-fructose. 

(5)  Glycogen^  (^s^io^s^n « ^u^ii^^'^  starch,  occurs  in  the  liver  of  mammals.  Boiling 
with  dilute  acids  causes  it  to  revert  to  d-glucOse,  and  ferments  change  it  to  maltose. 

The  Gums,  (CeHioOj)^. — ^These  are  amorphous,  transparent  sub- 
stances widely  disseminated  in  plants ;  they  form  sticky  masses  with 
water  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  They  are  odorless  and  taste- 
less. Some  of  them  yield  clear  solutions  with  water,  while  others 
swell  up  in  that  menstruum  and  will  not  filter  through  paper.  The 
first  are  called  the  real  gums  and  the  second  vegetable  mucilages* 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  them  to  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Dextrine,  Starch  Gum^  Leiocome. — By  this  name  are  understood 
substances  readily  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  they 
appear  as  by-products  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine,  e.g.^ 
heating  starch  alone  from  170-240^,  or  by  heating  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Different  modifications  arise  in  this  treatment :  amylo- 
dextrine,  erythrodextrine^  achroodextrine  ;  they  have  received  little  study 
(B.  28,  R.  987;  29,  R.  41).  They  are  gummy,  amorphous  masses, 
whose  aqueous  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory,  hence  the  name  dextrine. 
They  do  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  even  on  boiling,  and  are 
incapable  of  direct  fermentation;  in  the  presence  of  diastase,  Jiow- 
ever,  they  can  be  fermented  by  yeast  (p.  122).  They  are  then  con» 
verted  into  d-glucose.  They  yield  the  same  product* when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids.  The  dextrines  unite  with  phenylhydras^ine  (B.  26,  2933). 
The  yeast  gum,  present  in  yeast  cells,  has  been  isolated  (B.  27,  935). 

Dextrine  is  prepared  commercially  by  moistening  starch  with  two  per  cent  nitric 
acid,  allowing  it  to  dry  in  the  air,  and  then  heating  it  to  1 10^.  It  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  gum  (B.  as,  2104). 

Arabin  Gum  exudes  from  many  plants,  and  solidifies  to  a  transparent,  glassy, 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  a  clear  solution.  Gum  arabic  or  gun 
Senegal  consists  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  salts  of  arabic  add.     The  latter  can 
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be  obtained  pure  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  to  the  solution.  It  is  then 
precipitated  az  a  white,  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  glassy  at  loo^,  and  possesses 
the  composition  (C^H^oOg),  -f  H,0.  It  forms  compounds  with  nearly  all  the  bases ; 
these  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Some  gum  varieties,  e.  g. ,  gum  arable,  yield  galactose  in  considerable  quantity 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add ;  and  with  nitric  acid  they  are  converted  into 
mudc  acid ;  others  (like  cherry  gum)  are  transformed  on  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid 
into  1-arabinose,  C^H,oO(  (p.  536),  and  into  oxalic  acid,  not  mucic  acid,  by  nitric 
add.  The  gum,  extracted  from  beechwood  by  alkalies  and  predpitation  with  acids, 
is  converted  into  xylose  (p.  536)  by  hydrolytic  decomposition.  Hence  these  gums 
must  be  regarded  as  pentosanes  (p.  577)  (B.  27,  2722). 

Bassorin,  vegetable  gum,  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  gum  tragacanth, 
Bassora  gum,  and  of  cheny  and  plum  gums  (which  last  also  contain  arabin).  It 
swells  up  in  water,  forming  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  which  cannot  be  filtered ;  it  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  alkalies. 

Pectim  substances  (from  9n^«CToc»  coagulated)  occur  in  fruit  juices,  e,  ^.,  apple,  cher- 
ries, etc.  They  cause  these,  under  suitable  conditions ,  to  gelatinize.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  vegetable  gums,  and  may  be  r^[arded  as  oxyvegetable  gums  (A.  286, 
278 ;  B.  28,  2609). 

Cellulose,  (C„HjoO,o)x,  Wood  Fibre ^  Lignose,  forms  the  principal 
ingredient  of  the  cell  membranes  of  all  plants,  and  exhibits  an  organ- 
ized structure.  To  obtain  it  pure,  plant  fibre  or,  better,  wadding  is 
treated  successively  with  dilute  potash,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  to  remove  all  admixtures  (incrustiug  substances). 
Cellulose  remains  then  as  a  white,  amorphous  mass.  Fine,  so-called 
Swedish,  filter  paper  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  cellulose,  which 
can  readily  be  made  very  combustible  by  the  addition  of  nitrocellu- 
lose (B.  27,  R.  526). 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  most  of  the  usual  solvents,  but  dissolves 
without  change  in  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  Acids,  various 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  sugar  precipitate  it  as  a  gelatinous  mass  from 
such  a  solution.  After  washing  with  alcohol  it  is  a  white,  amorphous 
powder.  Cellulose  swells  up  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
solves, yielding  a  paste  from  which  water  precipitates  a  starch-like 
compound  (amyloid),  which  is  colored  blue  by  iodine.  After  the  acid 
has  acted  for  some  time  the  cellulose  dissolves  to  form  dextrine,  which 
passes  into  grape  sugar,  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and 
then  boiled.  The  compound  Ci,Hi404(OCOCHa)„  an  amorphous 
mass,  is  produced  on  heating  cellulose  with  acetic  anhydride  to  180^. 

Cellulose  is  used  in  making  paper,  oxalic  acid  (p.  432)^  parchment 
paper,  gun  cotton,  smokeless  powder,  and  celluloid. 

So-called  parchment  paper  (vegetable  parchment)  is  prepared  by 
immersing  unsized  filter  paper  in  sulphuric  acid  (diluted  one-half  with, 
water)  and  then  washing  it  with  water.  It  is  very  similar  to  ordinary 
parchment,  and  is  largely  employed. 

Cold,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  cellulose  or  cotton  into  esters  or  so-called 
miro'Celluloses, 

The  resulting  products  exhibit  varying  properties,  depending  upon  their  method  of 
formation.     Pure  cotton  dipped  for  a  period  of  three  to  ten  minutes  into  a  cold  mix-« 
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tare  of  iHNO.  and  2-3H,S04,  then  carefully  washed  with  water,  giTes  gan  cotton 
(pyroxylin).  This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  or  eren  in  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
it  explodes  violently  if  fired  in  an  enclosed  space,  either  by  a  blow  or  percussion.  It 
burns  energetically  when  ignited  in  the  air,  but  does  not  explode.  Cotton  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  action  of  a  warm  mixture  of  20  parts  pulverized  nitre  and  jo  parts 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  becomes  soluble  pyroxylin^  which  dissolves  in  ether  coo- 
taining  a  little  alcohol.  The  solution,  termed  collodion^  leaves  the  pyroxylin,  00 
evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  transparent  film,  not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  covering  wounds  and  in  photography. 

In  composition  gun  cotton  is  cellulose  hexa-nitrate^  ^t^u(0  ■  ^^s)t^4'  whereas 
the  pyroxylin,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  is  essentially  a  tetra-nitraU^  ^s^mC^  - ' 
N(X)40«,  and  tLpenta-nitrate,  C„H„(0 .  NO,)«Oq  (B.  13,  186). 

Collodion  dissolved  in  nitroglycerol  (equal  parts)  yields  explosive  gelatine  or 
smokeless  powder  (B.  ay,  R.  537). 

Celluloid  is  a  mixture  of  nitrocellulose  and  camphor.  It  is  a  hard,  gummy  mass. 
It  possesses  the  (Usadvantage,  irom  a  technical  standpoint^'that  it  bnras  very  ener- 
getically when  it  has  been  once  ignited. 


ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES  OP  UNKNOWN 

CONSTITUTION. 

Now  that  the  description  of  the  aliphatic  bodies  has  been  con- 
cluded, certain  substances  of  animal  origin  will  be  mentioned.  Their 
exhaustive  treatment  properly  belongs  in  the  province  of  physiological 
chemistry.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  very  frequently  well-known 
amido-acids  of  the  aliphatic  series  are  found  among  the  decomposition 
products  of  these  rather  enigmatical  bodies.  Many  of  the  substances 
described  in  the  following  pages  occur,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  in  closely  related  modifications  of  uncertain  constitu- 
tion, e,  g.i  the  albuminous  bodies,  the  nucleines,  the  cholesterines,  the 
enzymes,  etc.,  and  also  the  carbohydrates  (p.  572)  and  lecithins  (p. 
475),  which  have  already  received  mention. 


ALBUMINOUS  8UB8TANCB8,  ALBUIIINATB8.* 

These  were  formerly  known  as  protein  substances,  and  form  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  animal  organism.  They  also  occur  in 
plants  (chiefly  in  the  seeds),  in  which  they  are  produoed  exclusively. 
When  absorbed  into  the  animal  organism  as  nutritive  matter  they  sus* 
tain  but  very  slight  alteration  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 


*  Die  Eiweissarten  der  Getreidearten,  HQlsenrrQchte  und  Oelsamen  von  H.  Ritt- 
hausen,  1872.  Handbuch  der  physiologisch-  und  pathologisch-chemischen  Analyse, 
▼on  F.  Hoppe-Seiler,  1893.  "  £iweiaak6rper,"  Artikel  von  Drechael  in  Laden* 
burg's  Handw.,  1885. 
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The  compoiition  of  the  different  albuminoiis  bodies  yaries  within  definite  limits: 

C  50.0  to  55.0  per  cent.  Crystallized  Albumin :  C  51.48  per  cent 

H  6.9 ««  7.3     ««  H     6.76      " 

N  15.0  ••  19.0     ««  N  18.14      «« 

O  19.0  •«  24.0     "  O  22.66       " 

S  0.3  "  24     "  S     0.96       «« 

Stohmmnn  and  Langbein  (J,  pr.  Ch.  [2]  44,  345)  hare  calculated  the  formula 

^^iM^im^tis^^tM  ^^^  crystallized  albumm. 

The  molecular  magnitude  of  no  albuminous  substance  is  definitely  known.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  their  molecular  weights  are  large.  Sabanejeff,  employing  Raoult's 
method,  obtained  15,000  for  the  molecular  value  of  purified  egg  albumen.  All 
albuminous  bodies  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  They  always 
leave  an  inorganic  residue  when  they  are  burned.  In  the  solution  and  precipitation 
processes  employed  in  obtaining  them  free  from  mineral  ash,  the  albumm  fr^uently 
sustains  a  change  in  its  properties  (B.  25,  204). 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with 
baryta  water,  the  decomposition  products  are,  in  addition  to  am- 
monia and  carbon  dioxide,  mainly  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  series: 
glycocoU,  leucine,  leucelnes,  CaHto_4N0,  (unsaturated  glycines),  as- 
partic  and  glutaminic  acids,  CftH»N04  (p.  493);  and  diamidocar- 
boxylic  acids  (p.  481),  e.g.,  oe-diamidocaproic  acid  (?  lysine,  B.  25, 
2456,  3504),  as  well  as  /9-phenyl-a-amidopropionic  acid,  tyrosine,  etc. 

Furthermore,  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  convert  albuminous  sub- 
stances into  two  bases  analogous  to  creatine  and  creatinine :  Lysatin^  C^H^iO„ 
and  Lysatinin.  These  are  said  to  yield  urea  when  they  are  decomposed  (B.  23, 
3096).  Arginine,  G^Hi4N40,  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  21,  X55),  should  also  be  added  to  the 
list  of  decomposition  products.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted albumin  into  a  dihydroxypyridine  melting  at  295^  (B.  29,  2109,  R.  15). 

Loew  maintains  that  the  production  of  albumin  in  plants  is  due  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  asparagine  aldehyde  (PflClger's  Arch.  22,  503). 

The  putrefaction  caused  by  the  activity  of  lower  organisms — ^bacilli,  badteria,  etc. — 
in  albuminous  bodies  gives  rise  not  only  to  fatty  acids  as  far  as  caproic  acid,  but  also 
to  6'amidwaleru  acid  (p.  359)  (B.  24,  \7fiii\/phenyl-acetic  acid,  CfH^CH, .  C(X)H, 
^oxypKenylpro^onU  acid,  HO[4]C,H4[i]CH,.CH,.CO,H,  phenol,   C,HjOH, 

w»M  <^H4  {  [JjNh')^"'  '^'^^  ^  ^-mithyUndol,  C^H^  |  [JJn^!!!^^^' 

zkatoUarhoxylU  acid,    C^H^  |  [2  jN^!!!^ '  COfi,    and    skatol-acetic    acid, 

Basic  compounds  also  result  in  this  decomposition.  These  are  the  diamines  and 
imines  of  the  paraffin  series,  and  have  been  called /^^mam^j  or  toxincs  (p.  310). 

Indol  and  skatol  have  also  been  obtained  from  albumin  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash. 

Certain  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  as  diphtheria  and  anthrax  bacilli,  produce  a 
decomposition  that  is  far  more  extended,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  poisonous 
substances  somewhat  similar  to  albumin  and  peptone,  which  have  been  termed 
t0xaUmmins  :  these  lose  their  toxic  properties  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  heated 
(B.  23,  R.  251). 

The  nitrogenous  derivatives  of  albumin,  voided  with  urine,  can  not  in  general  be 
obtained  artificially  from  the  albuminous  bodies.  The  organism,  by  oxidation  and 
decomposition,  changes  albumin  into  an  ammonium  salt,  which  is  then  further  syn- 
thetically worked  up,  chiefly  in  the  liver,  to  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  amido-bodies. 
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The  albuminates  are  usually  insoluble  in  water.  Their  presence  in 
the  juices  or  fluids  of  the  living  organism  is  entirely  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  salts  and  other  substances,  which  are  but  partly  understood. 
They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  most  of  them  are  precipitated 
on  boiling  in  weak  acetic  acid  solution,  also  by  acetic  acid  and  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  or  acetic  acid  and  sodium  sulphate,  and  by  certain 
mineral  acids,  as  well  as  by  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Many  albuminous  substances  are  separated  from  solution  by  boiling, 
by  alcohol,  by  mineral  acids,  etc.  They  are  coctguiated.  Their  solu- 
bility is  entirely  changed.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  so-called 
propeptones.  Propeptone  precipitated  by  alcohol  dissolves  after  the 
removal  of  the  latter  as  readily  in  water  as  before  the  precipitation. 


Reactions. — AU  albuminous  bodies  are  colored  a  violet-red  on  warming  with  a  1 
curie  nitrate  solution  containing  a  little  nitrous  acid  (this  is  like  tyrosine)  (Millon's 
reagent).  A  yellow  color  is  produced  when  they  are  digested  with  nitric  acid.  This 
becomes  a  gold  yellow  on  neutralization  with  ammonia  OCantkofiroteic  reactiom).  The 
albuminous  substances  yield  beautiful  yiolet-colored  solutions  on  digesting  them  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Caustic  potash  and  copper  sulphate  also  impart  a  red  to  violet 
coloration  to  albuminous  solutions  {Biuret  reaction)  (B.  29,  1354).  On  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  acquire  a  red  coloration,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  becomes  dark  violet  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  lo 
the  acetic  acid  solution  of  albuminous  bodies  they  receive  a  viciet  coloration  and  show 
a  characteristic  absorption  band  in  the  spectrum. 

The  manner  of  distinguishing  and  classifying  the  various  albuminous 
substances  is  yet  very  uncertain.  The  original  albumins,  occurring  in 
nature,  are  albumin,  globulin,  casein,  gluten  proteins,  etc.,  while  the 
secondary  modifications  obtained  from  them  through  the  agency  of 
chemicals  or  ferments  are :  acidalbumins,  albuminates,  coagulated 
albumins,*  fibrins,  propeptones,  peptones,  etc. 

Many  of  these  modifications  result  from  the  breaking-down  of  the  molecule  of  the 
original  albumin.  It  is  well  worth  noting  in  such  instances  that  the  decomposition 
pn^uct  still  maintains  the  essential  character  of  the  albuminous  substances  juat  as  the 
starch  molecules  yield  molecules  of  grape  sugar,  which,  like  the  starch,  continue  as 
carbohydrates.  The  breaking-down  of  the  original  albumin,  in  the  reactions  referred 
to,  is  proved  by  the  astonishing  fall  in  molecular  weight.  This  has  been  partly  de- 
termined by  the  method  of  Raoult  (p.  32^  and  in  part  by  testing  the  electric  con- 
ductivity (Skand.  Arch.  Physiolog.  5,  337).  The  decomposition  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  die  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  decomposition 
product  frequently  varies  from  that  in  the  other  decomposition  product,  just  as  much 
as  it  varies  between  these  substances  in  the  parent  body  (Schiniedeberg,  Arch.  exp. 
Path.  39).  This  decomposition  of  the  albumin  molecule  is  a  hydrolytic  decompo- 
sition.    See  albumin  substances,*  p.  583. 

In  a  certain  number  of  secondary  albumin  modifications  ammonia,  sulphur,  and 
amidoacids,  like  leucine  and  tyrosine,  etc.,  have  been  split  off,  without  the  lots  of 
the  essential  character  of  the  albumin. 

Of  pre-eminent  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  oigans  of  the  living  animal  body 
have  the  power  of  synthesizing  the  original  albumin  from  the  products  with  lower 
molecular  weights.  This  is  certainly  similar  to  the  formation  of  glycogen — the 
animal  starch,  from  grape  sugar,  in  the  liver. 

Many  substances,  not  all  of  which  have  heretofore  been  classed  as 
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sabstanoeSy  split  off  sugar  when  treated  with  acids;  they  are  therefore  glncosides* 
(Z.  physiolog.  Gi.  la,  389^. 

I.  Albumina,  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  dilute  and  saturated 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Coagulated  by  heat.  Serum-, 
egg-,  milk-,  and  vegetable  albumin  belong  in  this  class.  Nitrous  acid  converts  egg 
albumin  into  yellow  desamido-alhumin.  This  is  still  digestible.  It  does  not 
show  the  biuret  reaction  (B.  19,  1354). 

3.  Qlobttlins,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate.  These  solutions  are  coagulated  on  boiling. 
Magnesium  sulphate  at  30^  precipitates  them  without  any  alteration  in  properties. 
This  class  contains :  Myosin  (muscles),  fibrinogen  (in  the  living  blood),  chang- 
ing under  the  influence  of  fibrin  ferment  to  fibrin;  fibrin  globulin,  obtained  from 
filvin  by  means  of  trypsin ;  serum  globulin ;  etystal-lens  globulin  and  vUellin  (in 
the  yellow  of  the  egg^. 

3.  Caseihs. — MiUc  casein  behaves  in  general  like  an  albuminate  (see  under  6),  but 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  whey  enxyme  precipitates  it  in  neutral  or  feebly  add 
solutions  in  the  presence  of  soluble  calcium  compounds.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  albuminate  (B.  ag,  R.  913).  The  casein  of  milk  appears  also  to  be  combined 
with  a  phosphorus-containing  body,  e,  g.^  with  nudein.  r  or  this  reason  some  writers 
class  casein  with  the  nucleo-albumins. 

Caseins  also  occur  in  plants. 

4.  The  Gluten  Proteins  are  charactertxed  by  their  physical  properties.  In  the 
hydlrous  state  they  are  pasty,  elastic  masses.  They  only  occur  in  wheat  flour. 
Here  they  constitute  the  chief  essential  for  bread-making.  Glutin  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water  containing  a  very  little  dilute  acid  or  alkali. 
Its  solubility  in  alcohol  (60-70  volume  per  cent.)  is  very  characteristic.  Some  gluten 
proteins  when  decomposed  yield  large  quantities  of  glutaminic  acid.  Thus,  Rht- 
hausen,  obtained  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  glutaminic  add  from  mucedin. 

5.  Acid  Albumins  or  Syntonins  are  insoluble  in  water  and  salts,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  a  soda  solution,  do  n^  expei  carbonic  acid  from  calcium  carbonate,  and 
are  precipitated  in  aru/ solution  by  neutral  metallic  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths.  Ckustic  alkali  converts  them  into  albuminate.  The  acid  albumins  are  produced 
00  treating  the  albumins,  globulins,  etc.,  with  hydochloric  add,  or  with  other  adds 
(B.  a8,  R.  858). 

6.  Albuminates,  insoluble  in  water  and  salts,  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and 
a  soda  solution,  expel  carbonic  acid  from  calcium  carbonate.  They  can  be  predpi- 
tated  without  alteration  from  add,  as  well  as  alkalisie,  solutions  by  saturation  with 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  aJkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The  albuminates  are 
produced  when  albumin,  globulin,  etc.,  are  treated  with  caustic  alkali. 

7.  Coagulated  Albuminous  Substances. — They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  salt 
solutions,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  dilute  adds.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  other 
albumins,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  certain  mineral  acids  and  metallic  salts. 

8.  Fibrins,  insoluble  in  water,  scarcelv  soluble  in  a  salt  solution,  and  in  other 
salts,  or  in  dilute  acids,  formed  from  globulin  by  a  ferment  in  discharged  blood.  The 
process  of  blood  coagulation  is  expressed  according  to  the  investigations  of  Schmiede- 
oerg  (Arch.  ezp.  Path.  31, 8)  by  the  following  equation : 

(CinH«N„^.),  +  H,0  =  C«H„Np,^SO«  +  C„H,„N_Sp„. 
FibnaoKen  Fibrin  Fibrinoelobulin. 

9.  FiDpeptones  or  Albumoses  (B.  39,  R.  518).  Certain  modifications  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of  the  gastric  juice  or  pepsine  upon  the  albu- 
minous bodies.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  induced  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  They  can  be  predpitated  by  a  saturated  ammonium  sulphate 
solution  at  30**,  and  also  at  higher  temperatures.     "  The  albumoses  cannot  be  coag- 

*  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates,  by  Pavy. 
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nlated  either  by  boiling  tbeir  neutral  or  acidulated  aqueous  solntiooi,  nor  by  the  no- 
longed  action  of  alcohol  upon  them,  although  they  are  insoluble  in  strong  alcoool, 
and  are  precipitated  by  the  latter."  * 

They  are  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  partly  insoluble.  They  resemble  the  albu- 
mins and  globulins  rery  much,  and  by  prolonged  digestion  they  finally  pass  into— 

lo.  Peptones,  which  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  acids,  alkalies  and  salts  of 
the  light  metals.  They  cannot  be  separated  from  their  solutions  either  by  heat, 
nitric  acid,  by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  ammonium  sulphate. 
Phosphotungstic  acid  frequently  precipitates  tne  peptones  in  the  presence  c^  hydro- 
chloric acid,  mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  alcohol,  etc.,  incompletely. 

The  albuminous  substances,  when  acted  upon  by  pepsine  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  at  30-40^,  are  dissolved,  completely  digested,  and  at  first  are  conrerted  into 
syntonins  or  add  albumins^  then  into  aliumosfs  or  propeptones^  and  finally  into  so- 
called  peptones^  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  are 
not  precipitated  by  most  reagents  (B.  z6,  1 152;  zy,  R.  79).  For  the  molecular 
weight  and  constitution  of  the  peptones  consult  B.  25,  R.  643 ;  26,  R.  22.  The  enzyme 
of  pancreas  and  the  ferments  of  decay  produce  real  peptone  from  albumin.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  albumin  is  changed  by  water  above  100°,  best  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  mineral  acid,  into  aJbumoses  and  peptone.  It  is  rery  certain  that 
the  peptones  result  from  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  albumin,  and  in  the  oigan- 
ism  again  revert  to  coagulable  albumin. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  bodies  more  or  less  closely  related  to  albumin ;  some  are 
of  a  more  complex  structure  than  albumin  itself,  because  they  are  albumin  com- 
pounds. Others  show  the  character  of  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  albumin  molecule.     In  the  first  class  we  find : 

(a)  The  albumin  glucosides.  These  hare  received  mention.  Then  follows  the 
large  family  of  mucus  bodies — e.g.y  the  group  of  mucin^  of  wmcim^en^  of  muctiUs^ 
and  of  the  hyalogens.  These  represent  compounds  of  the  albuminous  substances 
with  the  carbohydrates. 

iM)  Nuclein. — This  occurs  in  cell-nuclei.  It  yields  albumin  and  nuclcU  acidi  by 
hyarol3rsis.  These  are  found  in  the  nucMn  doses,  such  as  xanthine,  guanine,  ade- 
nine, hjrpoxanthine,  and  even  sometimes  carbohydrates,  linked  in  an  ether-like  fonn 
very  probably  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  very  rarying  composition  of  the  nnclelns 
would  indicate  a  large  family,  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  so-called  nncleoalbn- 
mins.  See  B.  27,  2215,  for  the  decomposition  of  nucleic  acid  [adenylic  acid)  by 
acid. 

{c)  HcemogloHn  possesses  great  importance  firom  a  physiological  standpoint.  It 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  studied  chemically. 


HJBMOOLOBIN8. 

The  oxyhamoglobins  are  found  in  the  arterial  blood  of  animals  and  may  be  obtained 
in  crystalline  form  from  the  blood  corpuscles  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  and  ether,  and  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  different  oxyhsemoglobins, 
isolated  from  the  blood  of  various  animals,  exhibit  some  Tariations,  especially  in 
crystalline  form.  Their  elementary  composition  approximates  that  of  albumin  reiy 
closely.  It  differs,  however,  by  an  iron  content  of  0.4  per  cent.  If  the  molecular 
weight  of  haemoglobin  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  it  contains  an  atom  of 
iron,  the  ralue  obtained  exceeds  13,000.  The  haemoglobins  are  bright  red,  crys- 
talline powders,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  are  precipitated  in  crystalline  fmm 
by  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobm  is  placed  under  the  air- 
pump  or  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  reducing  agents  (ammonium  sulphide) 
It  parts  with  oxygen  and  becomes  hamoglobin.    The  latter  is  also  present  in  venous 


*  Xjehrbuch  der  phys.  Chemie  ron  R.  Neumeister,  S.  229  (1897). 
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blood,  and  may  be  separated  oat  in  a  crystalline  form  (B.  19, 128).  Its  aqueous 
solution  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  rererts  again  to  oxyhsemo- 
globin.  Both  bodies  in  aqueous  solution  exhibit  characteristic  absorption  spectra, 
whereby  they  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

If  carbon  monoxide  be  conducted  into  the  oxy haemoglobin  solution,  oxygen  is  also 
displaced  and  haemoglobin-carbon  monoxide  formed.  This  can  be  obtained  in  large 
cryitals  with  a  bluish  color.  This  explains  the  poisonous  action  of  carbon  monoxide. 
The  bluish-red  solution  of  haemoglobin-carbon  monoxide  shows  two  characteristic 
absorption  spectra.  These  do  not  disappear  upon  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide 
(distinction  from  oxyhaemoglobin). 

On  heating  to  70^,  or  through  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  oxyhaemoglobin  is 
split  up  into  albuminous  bodies,  tatty  acids  and  the  dye-stuff  A^ma/otAromtgrn,  which 
in  contact  with  free  oxygen  changes  to  JkamaHttf  which  in  a  dry  condition  is  a  dark 
brown  powder.  It  contains  9  per  cent,  of  iron,  and,  as  it  appears,  corresponds  to  the 
formula,  CMH^FeN^O^. 

The  addition  of  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  rery  little  salt  to  oxyhaemoglobin 
(or  dried  blood)  aided  by  heat,  produces  microscopic  reddish-brown  crystals  of  haemin 
(haematin  hydrochloride),  C^HyiN^OyFeCI  (B.  99,  2877) ;  alkalies  separate  haematin, 
C^HsiN^OsFeOH,  again  from  it.  The  production  of  these  aystals  senres  as  a  delicate 
reaction  for  the  detection  of  blood. 

The  great  ph3rsiological  importance  of  haemoglobin  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  lungs  it  removes  the  oxygen  from  inhaled  air,  holds  it  loosely  combined,  and 
passes  it  over  to  the  various  organs  in  the  course  of  circulation-^that  is,  it  renders  the 
oxidation  processes  possible  by  transferring  oxygen  to  them.  Hydrogen  bromide  con- 
Terts  haemin  into  Hamaioporphyrtn,QyJA^^^^  (Nencki  and  Sieber,  B.  21,  R.  433). 
This  is  closely  allied  to  PhylUporphyrin^  C,U,gN,0.  This  is  obtained  by  fusing 
phyllocyanin  with  caustic  soda.  Chhrobhyu  treated  with  concentrated  adds  yields 
phyUocyanin*  The  absorption  spectra  ot  the  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of  both  bodies 
are  identical,  and  only  differ  in  that  <'  the  lines  of  haemato-porphyrin  are  moved  a  shade 
toward  the  red."  The  two  bodies  probably  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that 
are  observed  existing  between  purpurine  and  oxyanthraquinone.  That  is,  they  are 
different  stages  of  oxidation  of  one  and  the  same  nucleus  substance  (E.  Schunck  and 
L.  Marchlewski,  A.  290,  306 ;  B.  29,  2877).  'l^>s  kinship  corresponds  to  an  anal- 
ogous physiological  action.  Consequently  haemoglobin  attracts  free  oxygen  and 
surrenders  it  in  the  organs  when  it  is  required,  whereas  chlorophyll  liberates  oxygen 
from  carbonic  acid  and  water  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  living  animal.  As  the  lower 
fungi,  with&ut  chlorophyll,  are  capable  of  building  up  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
albumins  from  many  molecules  which  contain  the  groups  CH,  and  CHOH,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  synthetic  work  can  be  executed  by  the  living  cell  substance 
to  which  (in  the  green  portion  of  plants)  the  requisite  atomic  groups  are  presented  by 
processes  of  reduction  (privately  communicated  by  EX  Pflflger). 

The  following  substances  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 
bodies.    They  still  retain  the  albumin  character,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  form : 


QBLATIN0U8  TI81UB8  AND  OBLATINB8. 

These  are  mostly  nitrogenotis,  organized  substances,  which  on  boil- 
ing with  water  are  converted  into  gelatines  (glue). 

Olutin,  gelatine,  swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  on  boiling  dissolves  to  a  thin  laevo- 
rotatory  solution,  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  By  the  addition  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid  or  protracted  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  solution  loses  the  prop- 
erty of  gelatinizing  (liquid  gelatine).  Tannic  acid  precipitates  from  the  aqueous 
solution  gelatine  tannate,  a  yellowish,  glutinous  precipitate.  The  substances  yield- 
ing gelatine  combine  also  widi  tannic  acid,  withdrawing  the  latter  completely  from 
its  solutioos  and  forming  Uaiker, 
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Glycocoll,  leucine,  mnd  other  anndo-^tty  acids  are  the  principal  sabstaDces  pio- 
duced  on  boiling  gelatine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  alkalies.  When  glutin  is 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath  there  results  a  glutin-peptone  chlor- 
hydrate,  soluble  in  anhydrous  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol.  The  glatin  peptones  can 
be  obtained  from  it.  Dry  distillation  produces  pyrrol  and  pyridine  bases  (bone-oil). 
Glutin  peptone  contains,  as  shown  by  its  behavior  with  nitrous  acid,  at  least  three 
different  kinds  of  N-atoms.  One  of  these  exists  as  NH„  the  second  as  NH,  and  the 
third  as  a. tertiary  N-atom  (B.  ag,  1084). 

Alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  changes  gelatine  into  a  compound  that  nitrous  acid 
conreits  into  a  substance,  C^HfN.O,,  rery  similar  to  the  diaxo  fatty-acids.  It  may  be 
that  it  represents  diaxo-Qzyacrylic  ester,  CN, :  C(OH) .  CO, .  C^H^  (B.  19,  850). 

Although  glutin  in  its  composition  is  very  similar  to  albumin,  it 
cannot  replace  the  specific  functions  of  albumin  in  the  aiiiimal 
metabolism. 

Bone-,  fat-,  and  cartilaginous  tissues  are  produced  according  as  certain  sabstances 
are  arranged  in  their  gelatinous  parts  by  lime  and  magnesium  salts,  or  by  fats,  etc 

Chondrin  results  on  boiling  ordinary  cartilage.  It  is  a  mixture  of  glndn  and 
certain  compounds  of  chondrolt-sulphuric  acid  with  gelatine  and  albuminous  bodies 
on  the  one  side  and  alkalies  on  the  other  (Schmied^rg :  Arch.  exp.  Pathol,  nnd 
Fharmakol.  a8). 

Sdiffliedeberg  represents  the  constitution  of  chondiolt-snlphnric  acid  as  follows: 


CO.C9.CH,.  CO.  CH,.  CO.  CH, 
CH .  N :  CH[CHOH]4 .  CO,H 
[CH.OH], 
in, .  O .  SO,H. 


The  acid  is  rery  probably  a  condensation  product  of  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  add, 
glycuronic  acid  and  glucosamine.  Artificial  mixtures  of  glutin  and  salts  of  chon- 
drolt-sulphuric acid  giTe  the  reactions  of  so-called  chondrin. 

Chitin  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  present  in  bone  cartilage.  It  is  the 
chief  component  of  the  shells  of  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  It  is  iuteresting  to  observe 
that  its  nitrogen  exists  as  glucosamine  (p.  550),  because  Ledderhose  (Z.  phys.  Ch.  s, 
224)  has  demonstrated  that  when  chitin  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  gluco- 
samine and  acetic  acid  result.  Hence,  Schmiedebeig  belieyes  that  the  following 
equation  has  value : 

q,H«N,Oi,  +  4H,0  =  2C,H„NOj  +  3CH,.  CO,H. 
Chitin  Glucosamine  Acetic  Acid. 

Chitin  heated  to  184^  with  molten  alkali  yields  acetic  acid  and  chitMOHy  which 
breaks  down  into  acetic  acid  and  glucosamine  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (B.  a8,  82).  The  shell  substance  of  the  fungi  is  probably  identical  with  chitin, 
and  the  Msrcosin,  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  caustic  potash,. is  identical  with 
chitosan  (B.  a8,  821,  R.  476). 

The  following  are  probably  disintegrated  albumin  molecules : 

Elastin,  which  diners  from  albumin  in  containing  less  sulphur. 

Ceratin,  horn  substance,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  hair,  nails,  etc  It  con- 
tains a  variable  but  at  times  a  very  high  sulphur  content  (0.7  to  5.0  per  cent.)  (B.  aS, 
R.  561).  Notwithstanding  it  approximates  the  percentage  composition  of  albumin 
very  closely,  ceratin  gives  almost  the  same  decomposition  products  as  albumin, «./., 
leucine  and  tyrosine. 
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UNOROANIZBD  PER1IBNT8  OR  BNZY1IB8. 

Unorganized  ferments  playing  an  important  part  in  fermentation, 
in  many  processes  of  decay,  and  in  digestion,  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  albuminous  substances.  They  are  soluble  in  water. 
Boiling  water  destroys  their  activity.  Enzymes  are  the  cause  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  glucosides,  and  in  fermentation  their  rdle  appears  to  be 
the  decomposition  of  the  polysaccharides,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
glucosides.  The  configuration  of  the  glucosides  (B.  a8,  984,  1429) 
exercises  a  very  definite  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  enzyme. 
The  following  are  of  vegetable  origin:  Inverting  diastase  (p.  1^0), 
emulsin  or  synaptase^  present  in  bitter  almonds,  myrasin^  found  in  mus- 
tard seeds,  papain^  etc:  In  the  digestive  juices  of  animals  we  have 
pytaHne  (irroo^oc,  saliva)  in  the  saliva,  pepsin  (ircTrr^c,  digested)  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  other  enzymes. 
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In  the  bile,  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  liver,  which  effects  the  emul- 
sion and  reabsorption  of  the  fats,  occur  the  sodium  salts  of  two  peculiar 
acids,  glycocholic  and  taurocholic ;  also  lecithin  (p.  475),  choles- 
terine  and  bile  pigments — bilirubin,  biliverdin.  Various  views 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  latter.  The  relationship  to  the 
albuminous  bodies  has  never  been  determined. 

Cholalic  Acid,  C^Hf^O.  (B.  27, 1339;  aS,  R.  332;  ag,  R.  142),  melting  at  195^, 
when  anhydrous,  is  a  monobasic  add.  It  is  obtained  together  with  gfycocoil  as  a  de- 
composition prodttct  of  glycocholic  acid,  and  with  taurine  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  taurocholic  acid.  Glyco-  and  taurocholic  acids  exist  as  sodium  salts  in  the 
bile.  In  preparing  cholalic  acid,  choUtnic  acid^  ^HmO^,  unAfeilinic  acui,  CJi^^^ 
have  been  discorered.  It  forms  a  blue  compound  with  iodine,  quite  similar  to  that 
given  by  staroh  and  iodine  (B.  28,  783 ;  R.  720).  When  oxidized  with  potassium 
permanganate  it  yields  not  only  acetic  acid,  but  also  o-phthalic  add  (B.  29,  R.  346). 

Taurocholic  Acid,  CJAJO^ .  NH .  CH, .  CH, .  SO,H  (rdvpois,  ox; 
X0X1I9  gall),  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  when  boiled  with 
water  breaks  up  into  cholalic  acid  and  taurine  (p.  306). 

Glycocholic  Acid,  CuHjOi .  NH .  CH, .  CO,H,  melts  at  i33<»,  or 
boiled  with  alkalies  it  decomposes  into  glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid 

(P-  354). 

Cholesterine,  CnHi^ .  OH,  is  a  monohydric  alcohol,  occurring 

not  only  in  the  bile,  but  in  the  blood,  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  also  in  wool-fat.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  mother- 
of-pearl  leaflets,  containing  iH,0,  and  possessing  a  fatty  feel.  It  parts 
with  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100^,  melts  at  145^,  and  distils  at 
360^  with  scarcely  any  decomposition.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
prisms. 
Cholestene,  C^Hn,  melting  at  90^  (B.  27,  R.  301),  is  formed  by 
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the  reduction  of  its  chloride.     See  B.  29,  R.  906,  for  the  oxidation 
products  of  cholesterine. 

Lanoline,  obtained  from  raw  sheeps'  wool,  contains  esters  of 
cholesterine  and  isocholesterine  (melting  at  138^)  with  the  higher 
fatty  acids.  It  is  applied  as  a  salve^  9s  it  will  take  up  water  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  skin. 

The  soaps  resulting  from  the  saponification  of  laooline  were  foirad  to  oontain 
Lanoctric  AM,  Cg^HgoO^t  melting  at  104®,  Lanopalminic  Acid^  C^gH,X)g,  melting 
at  87®,  myristic  acid  (p.  250),  and  Camaubau  Acid,  C^^H^O,  (B.  39,  2890). 

Substances  similar  to  cholesterine  have  also  been  detected  in  plants. 
Fhytosterine,  isomeric  with  cholesterine,  is  present  in  plant  seeds  and 
sprouts  (B.  114,  187).  a-  and  p-Amyrtnes  (B.  24,  3836)  obtained  from 
elemiresin,  as  well  as  lupeol  (B.  24,  2709),  present  in  seed  shells  of  Zi^ 
pinus  Lutfus,  are  similar  to  cholesterine* 
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AcicoNiTic  acid,  519 

Acedkmine,  270 

AceUldehyde,  75,  195,  244,  295,  383, 

407 
hydrmione,  207 
Aoetaldoxime,  206 
amide,  246,  265 
amidine,  270 
benzalhydraiine,  265 
bromamide,  265 
cUonunide,  265 
dibiomamide,  169 
gnanamide,  412 
guanamine,  412 
njdrazide,  26$ 
hydrozamic  acid,  270 
imidoethyl  ether,  269 
•ucdnic  ester,  501,  530 

imide,  502 
tricaiballylic  ester,  50a 
Acetals,  124,  200 
Acetates,  245 
Acetic  acid  (glacial),  245 
amide,  265 
anhydride,  261 
erter,  255 
salU,  245 
fermentation,  244 
fimgns,  244 
Acetines,  475 

Aceto-acetic  acid,  210,  372,  402 
Acetoacetic  aldehyde,  319 

««»««•»  55.  321,  373. 377.  439 
semicarbaione,  405 

nitrile,  378 

Aceto-acrylic  acid,  382 

bntyl  alcohol,  217,  388 

hatyric  acid,  346,  38a 

chlorhydroie,  550 

fflntaric  ester,  502 

isobut3rric  acid,  380 

nitrile,  268,  440 

propionic  acid,  379 

propyl  alcohol,  318 


Acetol,  317 

Acetone,  214,  246,  372, 472,  484 
alcohol,  317 
chloride,  102,  218 
chloroform,  214,  337 
diacetic  acid,  503 
dialkyl  snlphene,  218 
dicarboxylic  add,  501 
dioxalic  ester,  538 
ethyl  mercaptol,  218 
glycerol,  476 
monocarboxylic  add,  372 
oxalic  acid,  484 
phenyl  hydraxone,  221 
semicarbasone,  405 
Acetonic  acid,  337 
Acetonyl  acetoacetic  ester,  484 
acetone,  324 

dioxime,  327 
acetonosazone,  328 
area,  402 
nric  acid,  402 
Acetoxime,  220 
Acetoximic  acid,  327 
Acetoxyl  oxamide,  436 

▼alerolactone,  380 
AcetoxymaleTc  anhydride,  495 
Acetnric  add,  356 
Acetyl -acetoacetic  ester,  484 
acetonamine,  319 
acetone,  323,  400 
bromide,  259 
bntyiyl,  322 

methane,  324 
carbinol,  317,  476 
chloride,  119,  165,  259,  484 
cyanacetic  ester,  499 
cyanide,  370 
dibromacrylic  acid,  383 
duulphide,  262 
ethyl  carbinol,  317 
formic  acid,  369 
formy],  32 1 
glntaric  adds,  502 
glyoxylic  add,  484 
iodide,  259 
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Acetyl-isobutyryl,  322 
isocaproyi,  322 
isocyanate,  418 
isovaleryl,  322 
lactic  acid,  340 
Isevulinic  acid,  380 
malonic  acid,  499 
methyl  carbiool,  317 

ethyl  ketone,  322,  324 
nitrolic  acid,  371 
propyl  ketone,  322 
macobromic  acid,  365 
propionyl,  322 

hydrazone,  328 
methane,  322 
osazone,  328 
pseudo-sulphocarbamide,  410 
pyroracemic  acid,  484 
sulphide,  262 
urethane,  394,  418 
Acetylene,  82,  95 

alcohols,  132 

dicarboxylic  acids,  96,  468 
dichloride,  105 
dinitro-diurelne,  400 
diorea,  400 
glycols,  297 
tetrabromide,  104 
tetrachloride,  103 
Acetylideoe  dichloride,  105 

tetrachloride,  103 
Achroodextrine,  578 
Acid  albumins,  583 
amides,  262 
anhydrides,  259 
chlorides,  257 
decomposition  of  acetoacetic  ester, 

375 
of  oxal-acetic  ester, 

499 
esters,  253 

haloids,  257 

hydrazides,  265 

nitriles,  266 

peroxides,  261 
Acidyls,  544 

Acidyl  thiocarbimide,  425 
Aconic  acid,  495 
Aconitic  acid,  518 
Aconit-oxalic  ester,  539 
Acridine,  74 
Acrite,  541,  588 
Acrolein,  208 

ammonia,  208 
bromide,  208 
Acrose,  587,  208 
Acrylic  acid,  280,  334 


Activity,  optical,  46,  67 
Adenine,  516 
Adenylic  acid,  584 
Adipic  acid,  454,  538,  569 
Adonite,  534 
Agave  americana,  576 
Agavose,  576 
Alacreatin,  412 
Alanine,  356 
Albuminates,  580 
Albumin,  crystallized,  581 
Albuminous  bodies,  583 

coagulated,  583 
Albumins,  583 
Albumoses,  583 
Alcohol  acids,  329,  479,  485,  521,  527, 

529,  564,  567,  569,  571 
Alcoholates,  124 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  120,  547 
Alcoholometer,  123 
Alcohols,  109,  289, 469,  519,  533,  540 

conversion  of  primary  into  sec- 
ondary  and  tertiary,    115, 
116 
Aldazines,  535,  546 
Aldehyde  acids,  363,  568 

alcohols,  315,  477,  520,  534, 

542 
alkylunides,  161 
ammonia,  124,  205,  402,  407, 

408 
chloride,  201 
cyanhydrins,  350 
dihaloids,  201 
form,  319 
halohydrins,  202 
haloids,  I02 
hydrazones,  207 
imides,  192 
resin,  196 
Aldehydes,  39.  53,  187,  224 
Aldehydo-galactonic  acid,  569 

ketone  caiboxylic  acids,  483 
ketones,  321,  479,  547 
Aldines,  319 
Aldo-heptoses,  553 

hexoses,  548,  557 
monoses,  553 
octoses,  553 
pentoses,  534 
Aldol,  213,  316 

condensation,  193 
of  diacetyl,  520 
Aldoximes,  206 
Aliphatic  substances,  77 
Alkali  metal  alkyls,  184 
Alkanes,  79 
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Alkarstne,  177 

Alkelnes,  30S 

Alkenes,  S9 

Alkines,  95 

Alkjl-acetoacetic  esteiSt  377 

Alkylamines,  159 

Alkyl  ammonium  compoirnds,  159 

cyanides,  266 

disulphides,  150 

dithiocarbamic  adds,  407 

succinic  acids,  444 
Alkylen  diamines,  311 
imides,  313 
nttiosates,  319 
nitrosites,  319 
oxides,  298 
Alkyl  haloids,  138 

hydrazines,  Z71, 399 

bydroxylamines,  172 

phosphorus  componiids,  173 
Alkylens,  89 
Alkyls,  79 
Alhmtoln,  504 
Allanturic  acid,  504 
AUene,  89,  98 

tetracarboxylic  acid,  533 
tricaiiwzylic  add,  519 
Allium  sadTum,  150 
ursinum,  149 
Allocinnamic  add,  50 
Ailo-crotonic  acid,  282 

isomerism,  50 
Allomucic  add,  571 
AUophanic  add,  403 
Alloxan,  508 
Alloxanic  acid,  509 
Alloxantin,  509 
AUyl  acetic  acid,  284,  346, 481 

alcohol,  130,  131,  208,  277 

amine,  169 

cyanamide,  426 

cyanide,  54 

ether,  136 

ethyl  ether,  143 

haloids,  106, 142 

iodide,  53,  99. 143, 277,  473 

isosnlphocyanic  ester,  423 

malonic  acid,  284,  457 

mercaptan,  149 

mustard  oil,  54,  4^5,  130 

rhodonate,  54,  I43>  4^3 

sncdnic  add,  467 

sulphide,  143, 150 

sulphocarbamic  ethyl  ester,  406 

sulphourea,  409 

tridiloride,  472 

w«*.399 


AUylene,  97, 99i  a^Si  4^5 
Allylin,  476 
Aluminium  alkyls,  186 

carbide,  81 

ethylate,  124 
Amalic  acid,  510 
Amber,  443 

Amid-chlorides,  223,  268 
Amides,  add,  262 

cyclic,  357.  359 
Amido-acetal,  316 

acetaldehyde,  316 
acetic  add,  354 
acetoacetic  ester,  483 
acetone,  319 
alanine,  361 
barbituric  add,  507 
butyric  adds,  358,  359 
ethyl  alcohol,  124,  309 

sulphonic  add,  306 
fatty  acids,  351 
formic  acid,  393 
fumaric  acid,  495 
glutaconic  acid,  495 
ghitaramic  add,  493,  501 
glutaric  acid,  494 
guanidine,  4x5,  550,  576 
hydracrylic  acid,  481 
isethionic  acid,  306,  31  x 
isobutyric  add,  219,  357 
sucdnic  add,  486 
▼aleric  add,  358,  357 
lactic  add,  481 
malonic  add,  486,  497 
malonyl  urea,  507,  513 
methylene   acetoacetic   etter, 

483 
malonic  ester,  494 

methyl  triasole,  415 

paraldimine,  206 

propionic  acid,  206,  356,  448 

propyl  methyl  ketone,  319 

pyrotartaric  add,  491 

succinic  add,  489 

tetrasotic  acid,  415 

thiasoles,  408 

thiolactic  add,  347,  37X 

nntdl,  513 

Taleraldehyde,  317 

▼aleric  add,  359,  581 

▼alerolactone,  380 
Amidoximes,  223,  271 
Amidoxyl  nitriles,  206 
Amines,  160 
Amtno-dioxypnria,  516 

[Amino-ethan-add],  354 
Amino-ethanal],  3x6 
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Amtao-elhideiLe  succinic  ester,  495,  501 

SQCcinimide,  495,  501 
fatty   acids     (see     Amido-fattj 
acids). 
[Q-Amino-Donanic  add],  385 
Ammelide,  427 
Ammeline,  427 
Ammonium  carbonate,  394 

cyanate,  417 
Amniotic  liquid,  575 
Amygdalin,  228,  543 
Amyl  alcohol,  68,  227 
glycide  ether,  477 
hdoids,  140 
Amylene  glycols,  296 

hydrate,  94.  129 
ketone  anilide,  320 
nitrolaniline,  320 
Amylenes,  94,  127 
Amylo-dextrine,  578 
Amyloid,  579 
Amylum,  577 
Amyrines,  588 
Analysis,  elementary,  18 
Angelica  archangelica,  248,  383 

lactone,  362 
Angelic  acid,  50,  283 
Anhydrides  of  carboxylic  acids,  259, 338, 

428 
Anhydro-enneaheptite,  542 
Anilido-butyro-lactam,  449 
crotonic  ester,  363 
perchlorcrotonic  ester,  449 
pyrotartaric  acid,  492 
succinimide,  449 
Aniline,  z6i ,  492 
Anil-pyruYic  acid,  371 
UTitonic  acid,  37 1 
Animal  substances,  580 
Anthemis  nobilis,  283 
Anthracene,  74,  75 
Antiform,  445 

Antimony  alkyl  compounds,  1 79 
Antipyrine,  256,  363 
Anti-tartaric  acid,  526 
Apocaffelne,  515 

Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  228 
Arabic  acid,  578 
Arabin,  578 
Arabinose,  534,  536 

carboxylic  acid,  566 
diacetamide,  536 
Arabite,  107,  534 
Arabonic  acid,  537 
Arachidic  acid,  249,  250 
Arachis  hypogtea,  285 
Arginine,  581 


Argol,  525 

Aromatic  substances,  78 

Arrack,  122,  227 

Arsenic  alkyl  compounds,  1 75 

esters,  147 
Arsines,  175 
Arsinic  acids,  178 
Arsonic  acids,  177 
Asparacemic  acid,  489 
Asparagine,  49t  459f  49© 
aldehyde,  581 
Asparaginimide,  490 
As]Mutic  acid,  490,  501,  581 
Asphaltum,  87 
Asymmetric  carbon  atom,  46 
Asymmetry,  absolute,  49 
relative,  49 
Atioonic  acids,  465 
Atomic   rearrangement,  intramolecalai^ 

▼olume,  60 
Axial  symmetric  configuratioD,  50 
Azelaic  acid,  285,  455 
Azide  carbonic  ester,  389 
Aximethylene,  206 
Axin-sucdnic  ester,  527 
Azo-dicarbonamidine,  415 

dicarbonic  acid,  405 

fatty  adds,  361 

formamide,  405 

formic  add,  405 

oxazoles,  327 

tetrazole,  415 
Axulmic  acid,  437 


BxaLLUS  addi  Isevolactid,  336 

boocopricus,  247 

butylicus,  473 

ethaceticns,  4iSo 

subtilis,  247 
Bacterium  aceti,  244 

termo,  2«6 
Baldrianic  acid,  248 
Barbituric  acid,  506 
Bassorin,  579 

Beckmann*s  transformation,  320,  285 
Beech  wood  gum,  577 
Beer,  122 

▼inegar,  244 
Behenic  add,  249,  251 
Behenolic  add,  288,  455 
Behenoxylic  acid,  288,  484 
Benzaldehyde,  75,  228,  2^8 
Benzal-glycerol,  476 
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Benzal-bemlinic  acid,  380 
semicarbazide,  405 
Benzene,  74,  96,  528 

azocyanacedc  ester,  499 
sulphonic  acid,  135 
Benzoic  acid,  1x7,  123,  354 
Benzoin,  408 
Benzoquinone,  75 
Benzosazones,  546 
Benzoyl  chloride,  258 
glycocoU,  354 
oxycrotonic  ester,  36a 
piperidine,  359 
Benzyl  isonitroso  acetone,  326 
Berberis  Tulffaris,  487 
Beryllium  alkyls,  184 
Betalne,  3x0,  348 

aldehyde,  316 
Beta  maritima,  573 
Tulgaris,  310 
Biguanide,  414 
Bi-iodo-acetacrylic  add,  380 
Bilineurine,  309 
nibin,  587 
Terdin,  587 
Bioses,  573 
Bis-dialkylazimethylene,  220 

dimethylazimethylene,  220,  405 
hydrazine  carbonyl,  405 
Bismuth  alkyls,  179 
Biuret,  403 

reaction,  582 
'  Blood  color,  585 
Boiling  point,  determination  of,  63 

relation  to  constitution,  64 
Boletus  edulis,  550,  576 
Bombyx  processionea,  225 
Bone  oil,  586 

tissue,  586 
Boric  esters,  147 

Bomeol,  568  • 

Boron  alkyls,  x8o 
Brain,  476 
Brandy,  122 
Brassidic  acid,  50,  a86 
Brassylic  acid,  286,  455 
Brom-acetal,  200,  316 

acetaldehyde,  1 99,  3x6 
acetic  acids,  275 
acetoacetic  acid,  378 
acetol,  215 
acetone,  3x7 
acetoxime,  3x9 
acetylbromide«  X05 
acetylene,  106,  288 
acetyl  urea,  400 
acrylic  acid,  281 


Brom  alcoholate,  x  24,  198 
allyl  alcohol,  X3X 
anilic  acid,  217 
butylamine,  31 1 
butyl  methyl  ketone,  2x7,  3x8 
butyric  acids,  28X 
cinnamic  acids,  50 
crotonic  acids,  28X 
ethane,  lox,  X24,  14X 
ethines,  X04 

ethyl  amine,  3x1,  404,  4x0 
malonic  acid,  486 
phthalimide,  3x1,  359 
ethylene,  95,  xoi,  302 
fumaric  acid,  464 
imidocarbonic  acid  ester,  404 
lactic  acid,  340 
Isevulinic  acid,  38 x,  528 
maleic  acid,  451,  464 
malonic  acid,  440 
mesaconic  acid.  464 
methacrylic  acid,  452 
methyl  ether  acid,  202 
nitroethane,  X57,  204 
form,  159,  383,  387 
propane,  157,  204 
urethane,  157,  204 
oenanlhic  acid,  346 
oleic  acid,  285 
pimelic  ester,  492 
I»opiolic  ester,  287 
propionic  ester,  275,  50X 
propyl  amine,  3x1,  404 

methyl  ketone,  318 
phthalimide,  359 
succinic  acids,  381,  451,  526 
succinyl  bromide,  458 
trinitromethane,  387 
valeric  acid,  346 
Bromal,  X24,  198,  340 
Bromalides,  340 
Bromhydrin,  474 
Bromine  determination,  23 
Bromoform,    X02,    X59,  X98,  224,  235, 
370,  386 
picrin,  X59,  387 
Bunte'ssalt,  X53 
Butalanine,  357 
Butanal],  X96 
'Butan-di£n],  99 
Butandiol],  296 
Butandion],  322 
[Butane  diacid  chloride],  446 
Butane  heptacarboxylic  ester,  539 
pentacarboxylic  acid,  539 
tetracarboxylic  acid,  532 
tricarboxylic  acid,  5x0 
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Butanes,  84,  85 
[Butanol  diacid],  487 
[ButaDolf],  126 
Butanolid,  345 

!Butanon],  216 
Butanon-acid],  372 
Butanon  diacidl,  499 
EutdiJn  carboxyiic  acid,  288 
Butenyloxjrtricarboxylic  add  Uctone,  530 
[Butine],  98 
Butyl  acetic  acid,  249 

acetylene  carboxyiic  acid,  288 

alcohols,  126,  ao8 

aldehyde,  126,  ig6,  208 

amine,  167 

bromide,  140 

chloral,  126,  199,  477,  568 

aldol,  477 
chlorides,  140 
glyceric  acid,  480 
glycerol,  473 
iodides,  140 
lactinic  acids,  337 
mercaptan,  X49 
nitramines,  171 
nitrile,  144 
pseudonitrol,  158 
sulphide,  X49 
Butylene  glycol,  296 

hydrate,  X26 
Butylenes,  89,  92,  126 
Butylidene  acetic  acid,  284 
Butyric  acid,  247,  256,  261,  265,  268 

fermentation,  548 
Butyroln,  297, 318 
Butyro  lactam,  360 

lactone,  276,  345, 360 

carboxyiic  acid,  346, 486 
nitrile,  268 
Butyrone,  216 
Butyronoxime,  220 
Btttyryl  butyric  acid,  382 
chloride,  259 
cyanide,  371 
formic  acid,  370 


Cacao,  514,  515 

Cacodyl,  178 

compounds,  177 
hydroxide,  177 

Cada^erine,  313 

Cadet's  Fluid,  176 

Caffeldine,  515 

caiboxylic  acid,  515 


CaflFelne,  355,  504,  $1$ 
Cafiinic  acid,  5x5 
Caffolin,  515 

Calcium  carbide,  97,  204 
Camphor,  445,  518,  568 

glucuronic  add,  569 

phorone,  221, 453 
Camphoric  add,  445 
Camphoronic  add,  445,  518 
Canarine,  422 
Caoutchouc,  99 
Capric  acid,  950,  256,  265 

aldehyde,  196 
Caprinone,  215 
Caproic  acid,  250,  259,  265 
Caprolactone,  346,  493 

carboxyiic  add,  494 
Caprcme,  215 

Caprylic  add,  250,  265,  268 
Caprylone,  215 

oxime,  220 
Caramel,  574 
Carbamic  acid  adde,  396 

chloride,  396 

e«».  394.  403 
hydrazide,  405 

thiol  acid,  406 

Carbamidet,  396,  398,  505 

Carbamido-malonyl  guanidine,  506 

urea,  507 

Carbazide,  389 

Carbethoxyl-oxycrotooic  ester,  362 

Carbinol,  57,  X17 

Carbmetfaoxyamido-propionic  ester,  448 

Carbocyclic  compounds,  78 

Carbodiimide,  55,  426 

Carbohydrates,  572 

Caibohydrazide,  405 

Carbohydrasidine,  438 

Carbon  atoms,  asymmetric,  45,  68 
compounds,  acyclic,  77 

carbocydic,  78 
optically  aotiTe,  46^ 

67 
satai«ted,38 

unaatuimled,  38 

determinatioo  of,  19 

dioxide,  122,  226,  244,  383, 384 

disulphide,  390 

dithiol  acid,  389,  391 

linkage,  multiple,  51 

•ingle,  37 

Carbonic  acid  (see  Carbon  dioiude). 

cyanides,  416 

esters,  386 

Carbon  monosnlphide,  236 

mooothiol  add,  389,  39I 
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Ctfbon  monoxide,  75,  76,  81,  227,  235, 

384,  433 
decomposition  of  di- 

oxosuccinic    ester, 

528 
decomposition  of  ox- 

alacetic  ester,  499 

haemoglobin,  585 

nickel,  236 

potassium,  236 

oxybromide,  389 

oxychloride,  75,  388 

bromide,  389 

oxysulphide,  390,  424 

tetrachloride,  386 

Carbonyl  chloride,  388 

diurea,  404- 

Carbo-pyrotritartaric  ester,  529    . 

thiacetonine,  409 

thialdine,  407 

▼alerolactone  carboxylic  acid,  487 

lactonic  acid,  494 

Carboxethyl-pseudo-Jutidostyril,  496 

thiocarbimide,  425 

Gu-boxyl  groap,  222 

Carboxy-galactonic  acid,  571 

tartronic  acid,  528 

Carboxylic  acids,  saturated,  222,  428, 

516,  53i»  539 
unsaturated,  276, 456 
518,  533 
Carbylamines,  166,  225,  236,  263 
Carbyl  sulphate,  307 
CamaniM  wax,  257 
Camaubic  acid,  588 
Gamine,  516 
Casein,  582,  583 
Celluloid,  580 

Cellulose,  211, 214,  579,  580 
Ceratin,  586 
Ceratoma  siliqua,  247 
Ceresine,  88 
Cerin,  257 
Cerotic  acid,  130,  249,  252 

ceryl  ester,  257 
Cerotin,  12^,  130 
Ceryl  alcohol,  130,  251 
Cetaceum,  257 
Cetene,  92 

Cetraria  islandioc,  578 
Cetyl  alcohol,  92,  129,  257 

bromide,  142 

cyanide,  268 

ether,  136 

iodide,  142 

sulphide,  149 
Chain  isomerism,  41 


Chelidonic  acid,  496,  503,  538 
Cherry  gum,  579 
Chitin,  586 
Chitonic  acid,  567 
Chitosan,  586  - 
Chlor-acetal,  197,  200,  316 

acetaldehyde,  199,  316 

acetic  acids,  274,  501 

aceto-acetic  ester,  378,  438 

acetol,  217,  300 

acetone,  216,  317,  376,  484 

acetoxime,  319 

acetylene,  xo6,  288 

acetyl  urea,  400 

acrylic  acid,  281 

alide,  198,  281,  340 

alimide,  206 

allyl  alcohols,  131 

alosc,  550 

amylamine,  3 II 

anilic  acid,  217 

brom-maleic  acid,  464 

butane-hepta  carboxylic  ester,  539 

butyl  aldehydes,  199,  208 
amine,  311 

butyric  acids,  199,  276,  346 

carbonic  acid,  227 

amide,  396 

ester,  388,  394,  414 

carbon  thiol  ethyl  ester,  393 

citramalic  acid,  527 

citric  acid,  539 

croton  aldehyde,  199 

crotonic  acids,  50,  281,  375 ' 

cyanogen,  377,  420 

ethanes,  103, 141,  302 

ethenyl  tricarboxylic    ester,   5x7, 

539 
ethylamine,  311 

ethylenes,  105^  277 

ethyl -imidoformyl  cyanide,  438 

sulphonic  acid,  306 

formic  ester  (see   Chlor-carbonic 

acid) 
fumaric  acid,  463,  525 
glutaoonic  acid,  467,  494 
hydracrylic  acid,  340,  480 
hydrin,  474 

imido-carbonic  ester,  404 
isobutyl  methyl  ketone,  217 

crotonic  acid,  281,  282,  496 

nitroso-acetone,  371 
lactic  acid,  340,  477 
maleic  acid,  464 
malic  acid,  525 
malonic  ester,  440 
methane,  or  methyl  chloride,  141 
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Chlor-methyl  ether,  203 
nitromethane,  157 
Oilonl,  125,  197,  227,  340,  387,  477 
acetamide,  265 
acetone,  3x8,  382 
alcoholate,  124,  Z98 
aldol,  477 
ammonia,  206 
cyanhydrin,  350 
ethyl  acetate,  198 
fonnamide»  227 
hydrate,  197,  198 
hydroxylamine,  206 
oxime,  206 
urethane,  395 
Chlorine  detennination,  23 
Chlorofonn,  82 
Chlorophyll,  585 

Chloropicrin,  157,  166,  235,  383,  387 
Chloroxalethylin,  436 
oxethose,  136 
oximidoacetic  ester,  438 
pentanpenta-carfoonic  acid,  539 
perthiocarbonic  acid  ester,  393 
propiolic  acid,  287 
propionic  acid,  199, 275,  34I 
propylene,  106,  277 
propyl  aldehyde,  I99,  208 
saccinic  acid,  451,  531, 539 
sulphonic  acid  ester,  146 
theophylline,  515 
thioncarbonic  acid  ester,  393 
trinitrobenzene,  165 
Talerolactone,  380 
Cholalic  acid  (cholic  acid),  306,  587 
Cholestene,  587 
Cholesterene,  587 
Cholestrophane,  505 
Choline,  309 
Chondrin,  586 

ChondroUic  sulphuric  acid,  586 
Chromogen,  65 
Chromophorous  group,  65 
Cinchomeconic  acid,  530 
Cinchonic  acid,  466,  530 
Cinchonicine,  68 
Cinchonine,  68,  524 
Cineolic  acid,  527 
Cis,  51 
Citracetic  acid,  519 

brompyrotartaric  acids,  451,  452 
chlorpyrotartaric  acid,  45 1 
conic  acid,  76,  97,  464 
Citral,  209 
Citramalic  acid,  527 
Citramide,  530 
Citrazinic  acid,  519,  530 


Citric  acid,  211,  214,  sag 

Citronellal,  209 

Coagulate,  582 

Cochlearia  armonacia,  425 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  250,  252 

Coffelne,  515 

Cognac,  122 

Cola-nuts,  515 

Collidine,  208, 316 

Collodion,  580 

Comanic  add,  496 

Combustion,  heat  of,  72 

Condensation  reactions,  193 

Conductivity,  electric,  70 

Configuration,  49 

Conglutin,  357 

Coniferin,  543 

Coniine,  47,  68,  99 

Constitution,  34 

Convicin,  509 

Conylene,  99 

Com  whiskey,  122 

Coumalic  add,  362,^367,  467,  496 

Coumalin,  362 

Coumaric  add,  50 

Coumarins,  488 

Cow  butter,  249 

Creatine,  413 

Creatinine,  413 

Crotonal  ammonia,  208 

Croton  alcohol,  208 

aldehyde,  199, 208,  295,  496 
oil,  283 
Crotonic  add,  50,  53,  208,  276^  277, 

a8x,  342,  369 
Crotonyl  alcohol,  X3X,  208 
Crotonylene,  97,  98 
Crystal  alcohol,  123 

chloroform,  234 
Crystalline  lens  globulin,  583 
Cyamelide,  417 
Cyanacetamide,  440 

hydraxide,  440 

acetic  add,  274,  440 

acetone,  327, 378 

amide,  55,4II>4I2,4^ 
•  amido  carbooic  add,  403 

dicarbonic  addL,  403 
Cyanates,  417 
Cyancarbamic  acid,  403 

carbonic  add  esten,  437 
Cyanethine,  268 
'  Cyanetbolines,  417 
Cyanformic  acid,  354,  437 

gltttaric  ester,  517 

guanidine,  4x4 
Cyanhydrins,  230,  35a 
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Cyanic  actd,  54,  4x6 

esters,  417 
Cymides  and  doable  cyanides,  230 
Cyanimido-caibonlc  acid  ester,  438 
isonitrosoacetamide,  239,  499 

acetbydroxamic  acid,  499 
butyric  acid,  484 
malonic  acid  ester,  517 
Cyanoform,  517 

Cyanogen,  76,  aaS,  230,  354,  437 
bromide,  421 
cbloride,  420, 421 
compounds,    228,  266,  349, 

370, 416,  436,  440, 449 
hydride,  76,  166,  225,  aaS, 

416,421 
iodide,  421  ' 

sulphide,  422 
Cyanorthofovmic  ester,  437 
ozimido  acetic  acid,  498 

butyric  add,  484,  501 
propionic  add,  44a»  44^.  453 
sucdnic  ester,  517 
uramide,  427 
urea,  404 
Cyanuric  add,  419,  5x1 
bromide,  421 
chloride,  421, 426, 427 
iodide,  421 
Qrdic  compounds,  77 
Qrcloaoetone  superoxide,  2x5 
butane,  89 
heptane,  89 
hexane,  89 

paraflSn  carboxylic  add,  532 
paraffins,  89 
pentane,  89 
propane,  89 
Cysteln,  347 
Cystin,  347 
Cytromytes  pfefierianus  and  glaber,  529 


DSCAMBTHYLBNE  diamine,  3x3 
[Decan-dtacid],  455 
rDecandion  diacid],  529 
Decane,  86 
Decylenic  add,  284 
Dehydracetcarboxylic  acid,  502 
Dehydracetic  add,  376,  521 
Dehydrochloralimide,  206 
mucic  acid,  570 
undecylenip  JKJ^^  ;i84 
DesmotTOfij,  ^9 


Desoxalic  acid,  539 

Desoxyfulminuric  add,  239 

Deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 

67 
Dextrine,  121,578 

Dextro-amyl  alcohol,  68,  xaS 

asparagine,  490 

aspaitic  add,  490 

glyceric  acid,  480 

lactic  add,  337 

malic  add,  487 

mandelic  add,  68,  69 

tartaric  add,  68,  525 

Dextronic  add,  566 

Dextrose,  548 

carboxylic  add,  346,  568 

Diacetamide,  265 

Diacetin,  475 

Diaceto-acetic  ester,  484 

adipic  acid,  529 

dunethyl  pimelic  add,  529 

fumaric  ester,  529 

glutaric  ester,  529 

sucdnic  add,  376,  528 

Diacetonamine,  219,  319 

Diacetone  alcohol,  318 

Diacetone-alkamine,  3x0 

Diacetyl,  322,  484,  527 

acetone,  479 

creatine,  413 

cyanide,  370 

dioxime,  327 

ethane,  323 

-ethylene  diamine,  312 

hydrazone,  328 

osazone,  328 

osotetrazone,  328 

osotriazone,  328 

pentandioxime,  328 

pentane,  325 

racemic  add,  524 

tartaric  acid,  526 

urea,  401 

Diacetylene  dicarboxylic  add,  468 

glycol,  297 

Diacet^lencs,  99 

Diacipiperazine,  358 

Dialdin,  3x6 

Dialkyl  amidoketones,  3x9 

hydrazines,  171 

nitramine,  X7X 

Diallyl,  99,  520 

acetic  acid,  284 

acetone,  217,  aax 

dicarboxylic  ester,  221 

malonic  add,  467 

urea,  399 
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Diallylin,  476 
Dial  uric  acid,  506 
Diamide,  171 
Diamido-acetone,  478 

caproic  acids,  581 

malonamide,  499 

mesoxalamide,  499 

oxal-ethers,  436 

propionic  acid,  48 1 

pyrazole,  440 

succinic  acids,  526 
[Diamino-butane],  313 

ethyl  disulphidechlorhydrate, 

3" 
sul  phone,  311  < 

'Diamino-hexane],  313 

'Diaaiino-2-methyl  pentane],  313 

|Diamino-octane],  313 

Diamino-pentane],  313 

!)ianilido-succinic  acid,  526 

Diastase,  121,573.576,587 

Diazo-acetamide,  366 

acetic  acid,  171,  366,  458 

benzene  chloride,  438,  499 

imide,  468 

ethane  sulphonic  acid,  171 

ethoxane,  144 

fatty  acid  esters,  273,  366,  371 

guanidine  nitrate,  415 

methane,  207 

oxyacrylic  acid  ester,  586 

paraffins,  207 

propionic  esters,  371 

succinic  acid,  50Z,  526 

Diazoles,  321 

Dibenzal  carbohydrazide,  405 

Dibenzoyl-ethane,  446 

Dibromacetaldehyde,  198 

acetic  acid,  275,  458 

aceto  acetic  ester,  378 

acetyl,  322 

acrylic  acid,  282,  452 

allylamine,  169 

barbituric  acid,  509 

butane,  303 

butyl  ketone,  217 

butyric  acid,  276 

caproic  acid,  381 

crotonic  acid,  282,  288 

diketo-R-pentene,  381 

dinitromethane,  381 

ethyl  ketol,  478 

fumaric  acid,  464 

glyoxime  peroxide,  238 

hexane,  303 

Dibromhydrin,  474 

ketone,  217 


DibromlseTuUnic  add,  381 

maleic  add,  464 

aldehyde,  321 

malonic  ester,  440 

malonyf  urea,  499,  509 

methyl  acetoacetic  add,  378,  465 
ether,  202 

nitroacetonitrile,  238 

nitromethane,  157,  235 

nitroparaffins,  157 

pentane,  303 

propionic  acid,  208,  175 

pyroracemic  acid,  370,  483,  486 

stearic  acid,  286 

Sttcdnic  add,  451,  457,  500 

succinyl  chloride,  458 
Dibiityryl,a97,  317 
Dicarbamidic  acid,  403 
Dicarbon-tetracarfcKoxylic  ester,  533 
Dicarboxyl-glutaconic  ester,  533 

glutaric  ester,  532 
DichloraceUl,  197,  198,  200 

acetaldehyde,  198,  340 

acetic  acid,  197, 274,  458 

aceto-ajcetic  ester,  378 

acetone,  2x7,  529 

acetonic  acid,  529 

acrylic  acids,. 282 

butyric  acid,  276 

butyro- lactone,  447 

crotonic  add,  282,  288 

ethane,  102,  201,  302 

-ether,  136,  200,  316 

ethyl  alcohols,  125,  3x6 

ethylene,  loc 

glycollic  acidf  ester,  434 

hydrin,  130,  217,  474 

isobutyl  ketone,  217 

isopropyl  alcohol,  474 

lactic  acid,  340 

maleic  acid,  321 

derivatiTes,  321 

malelnimide,  448 

malonic  acid  ester,  440 

methane  (see    Methylene  chlor- 
ide), 
monosulphonic     add, 

methyl  alcohol,  235 

ether,  1 18,  134,  20a 
sulphonic  acid,  393 

muconic  acid,  467 

oxalic  ester,  434 

propionic  acid,  275,   369,  466, 
410 

propylene,  199,  208 

sucdaic  add,  451 
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•,437 
diamide,  410, 4x4, 427 

diamidine»  4x4 
hydride,  231 
Diethoxyacetone,  478 

butyric  add,  378 
malonic  ester,  498 
sucdnic  add,  500 
Diethyl  acetic  acid,  249 
acetonitrile,  268 
acetylchloride,  259 
acetylene   glycol   diproptonate, 

297 
allyl  carbinol,  131 
amido  acetic  acid,  356 

acetone,  319 
amine,  167 

chiorboride,  165 
ehlorphosphide,  165 
chlorsilidde,  165 
butyrolactone,  346 
carbinol,  1 27 
cyanamide,  426 
dithiopbospinic  add,  175 
ethane  tetracarboxylic  ester,  531 
ethylene  lactic  add,  342 
glycollo-nitrile,  350 
hydantoln,  402 
hydraxine,  171 
hydroxylamine,  172 
ketone,  216 
nitramine,  171 
nitrosamine,  170 
oxalic  add,  249 
oxalo  nitrile,  349 
oxamic  acid,  435 
oxamide,  436 
oxetone,  478 
oxybntyric  acid,  342 
sulphone  di-brommethane,  393 
methyl  ethyl  methane, 
218 
sulpho  urea,  409 
thiourea,  409 
urea,  399 

chloride,  396 
Diethylene  diamine,  314,  358 
disulphide,  305 

sulphine   ethyl 
iodide,  305 
disulpbone,  305 
glycol,  295,  298 
imide  oxide,  310 
oxide,  298 

sulphone,  305 
tetrasttlphide,  305 
IMethylin,  476 


Diffusion  process,  574 
Diformin,  475 
Diformyl,  320 

hydrazine,  228 
Diglycerol,  476 
Diglyci^e,  476 
DiglycoUamic  add,  349 

amidic  add,  356,  403 
dimide,  355 
DiglycoUic  add,  339,  349 
Diglycollide,  339 
Diglycolliniide,  349 
Diglycolyldiamide,  358 
Dihaloid  paraffins,  X02 
propanes,  303 
Dihydrazones,  328 
Dihydropyridine  deriTatives,  377 
Dihydroxylene,  221 
Di-iodo  acetic  acid,  275,  366 
acetone,  217 
acetylene,  106 
acrylic  add,  282 
fumaric  add,  464 
Di-iodohydrin,  474 

methane  dtsulphonic  add,  393 
methyl  ether,  202 
Di-isethionic  add,  306 
Di-iso  amylene,  94 

butyl  glycollic  acid,  317,  338 
nitroso  acetone,  479 

butyric  ester,  484 
propionic  acid,  483 
Taleric  acid,  484 
Di-iao-propyl,  85 

glycol,  297 
ketone,  215 
oxalic  add,  338 
Taleral  glutaric  add,  468 
▼alery],  297 
Diketo-butane,  322 

butyric  acid,  484 
hexamethylene,  443 
piperazines,  358 
tetracarboxylic  adds,  572 
Taleric  acid,  484 
Diketone  carboxylic  acids,  572 

dichlorides,  322 
Dilactyl  diamide,  358 
Dilactylic  acid,  339 
Dilserulinic  add,  529 
Dilituric  acid,  507 
Dimalonic  acid,  531 
Dimethyl  (see  Ethane) 
acetal,  200 
acetic  acid,  247 
acetylene,  99 
acrylic  add,  284 
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Dimelhyl  allene,  97 

alloxan,  506,  509 
allyl  carbinol,  131 
amido-acetone,  319 
amine,  167 

iodide,  169 
angelicalactone,  363 
arsine,  177 
aticonic  acid,  466 
aziethane,  328 
bishydrazimethylene,  328 
butyrolactone,  346,  537 
carbinol,  125 
coamalic  acid,  496 
coumalin,  362 
cyanuric  acid,  420 
diacetylene,  99 

dichlorsuccinic  anhydride,  466 
diethyl  ammonium  iodide,  168 
dihydFoxyheptamethylene,325 
diketone  (see  Diacetyl). 
dinitro  butyric  acid,  378 
ethane   tetracarboxyUc    ester, 

531 
[Dimethyl  ethanol],  126 

ethyl  acetic  acid,  249 
acetonitrile,  268 
carbinol,  127,  129 
methane,  85 

ethylene  oxide,  299 

furazane,  328 

glutaric  acids,  454 

glycidic  acid,  481 

glyoxime,  328 

peroxide,  328 

hydantoln,  402 

hypoxanthine,  516 

indol,  381 

acetic  acid,  381 

isocyanuric  acid,  420 

isopropyl  ethylene-lactic  acid, 

342 
isoxaxole,  328 

itaconic  acid,  466 
ketazines,  220,  460 
ketol.  317 
ketone,  214 
Isevulinic  acid,  381 
malonic  acid,  381,  44a 
methylene  dithioglycoUic  acid, 

347 
nitramine,  171 

nitrosamine,  170 

[Dimethyl-octanon-acid].  382 

oxalic  acid,  338 

oxamic  acid,  164 

oxamide,  163,  435,  436 


Dimethyloxetone,  217,  478 

oximidomesoxalamide,  498 
oxyadipic  acid,  527 
parabanic  acid,  506 
piperidine,  169 
[Dimethylpropan-acid],  249 
propyl  methane,  85 
pyrazine,  319,  473 
pyrene,  479,  521 
pyridone,  363 
pyrrolidine,  315 
racemic  acid,  369,  537 
succinanil,  449 
succinic  acid,  445 
succinimide,  449 
succinyl  chloride,  446 
thetine,  348 
thiosemicarbazide,  410 
thiourea,  409 
urea  chloride,  396 
Talerolactone,  346 
xanthine,  514 
Dimyricyl,  86,  130 
DinitrO'brombenzene,  1 65 
caproic  acid,  378 
dimethyl  aniline,  1 67 
ethylene  urea,  400 
ethylic  acid,  185 
glycoluril,  400 
paraf&ns,  154,  204,  312,  219 
propane,  155,  248,  308,  313 
stilbenes,  50 
Dioctyl  acetic  acid,  249 
Diolefine  alcohols,  132 
ketones,  221 
Dioxalo  succinic  acid,  572 
Dioxethylamine,  308,  356 
Dioximes,  327,528 
Dioximido  butyric  acid  ester.  484 

hyperoxid-succinic  acid,  528 
valeric  acid,  483 
Dioxobehenic  acid,  288 
butyric  acid,  484 
piperazines,  358 
stearic  acid,  288 
succinic  acid,  $^8 
valeric  acid,  4&1. 
Dioxyacetic  acid,  363 
acetone,  478 
behenic  acid,  481 
benzophenone,  75 
butyric  acid,  480 
dimethyl  glutaric  aqids,  527 
ethylene  succinic  acids,  521 
fumaric  acid,  52^,  528 
glutaric  acid,  527 
isobutjrric  add,  480 
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Dioxyisoctylic  acid,  480 

ketone-dicarboxylic  addt,  538 
nudooic  acid,  497 
olefine  dicarboxylic  acids,  528 
oxosuccinic  acid  ethyl  ester,  528 
propane  tricarboxylic  acid,  538 
propionic  acid,  480 
propylamine,  167 
propylmalonic  dilactooe,  527 
quinone   dicarboxylic  acid  ester, 

528 
stearic  acid,  285, 481 
tartaric  acid,  401,  485,  525,  527 
tricarballylic  acid,  538 
nndecylic  acid,  481 
▼aleric  acid,  480 
Diphenyl  bispyrazolon,  528 
bntyrolactone,  446 
oxytriazine,  405 
Dipropargyl,  99 
Dipropionyl,  297 

cyanide,  371,  486 
Dipropyl-acetylene  glycol-dibutyrate,  297 
carbodi-imide,  426       * 
chloramine,  169 
fflycollic  acid,  317,  338 
ketone,  216 
nitramine,  171 
Dipyrazolon  deriratives,  528 
Disaccharides,  573 
Disacryl,  208 
Disodinm  glycollate,  295 
Dissociation,  71,  524 
Distillation,  fractional,  64 

under  ordinanr  pressure,  63 
reduced  pressure,  63 
Disulphone  acetone,  218 
Disulphonic  acids,  204 
Dithio-acetal,  204  « 

acetone,  218 
carbamic  acid,  407 
carbazinate  of  diammonium,  410 
carbonic  acid,  389, 391 

ethylene  ester,  391 
cyanic  acid,  422 
diamido  dilactic  acid,  347 
diethylamine,  165,  170 
dilactylicacid,  347 
dimethylamine,  170 
ethyl  dimethyl  methane,  21S 
glycol.  304 
methanes.  407 
tetra-alkyldlamines,  170 
ethyl  diamines,  170 
Dinrea,  405 
Divinyl,  99,519 
Docosane,  86 


Dodecane,  86 
Dodecylene,  92 
Dotriacontane,  86 
Double  add  amides,  cyclic,  357 
Duldtol,  120,  541 
Duroquinone,  323 
Dynamical  isomerism,  463 
Dynamite,  474 


Earth  oil  (petroleum),  87 
EbuUiscope,  123 
Egg  albumin,  583 

yellow,  475.  5^3 
Eicosane,  86 
Elaidic  acid,  50,  286 
Elaidin,  475 
Elastin,  586 
Elayl,  90 

chloride,  302 
Electricity,  action  on  carbon  compounds, 

76 
Electrolysis,  76 
Electrosynthesis,  240 
Elementary  analysis,  organic,  18 
Elemi  resin,  588 
Elution,  574 
Empiric  formula,  25 
Emulsion,  551.573,587 
Energy  isomerism,  463 
Enol  form,  55 
Enzymes,  587 
Epibromhydrin,  477 

chlorhydrin,  340,  477,  482 

ethylin,  477 
Epihydrin  alcohol,  476 

carboxylic  add,  481 
Epihydrinic  acid,  481 
Epiiodohydrin,  477 
Equivalence  of  the  carbon  bonds,  38 
Erlenmeyer's  rule,  53,  319 
Erucic  acid,  50,  286,  481 
Erythren,  99 
Erythrin,  520 
Erythrite,  107,  126,  520 
Erythritic  acid,  521 
Erythro  dextrine,  578 
glucic  acid,  521 
gluctn,  520 
Erythrose,  520 

Ester  fonnatioD,  reaction  velodty,  253 
Esters,  133,  136 
Ethal,  129 

[Ethan  add],  243,  261 
Ethanal],  195 
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[Etbanal  acid],  316 
rEthmnal  amine],  364 
EthaQe,  82 

tetracarbozjlic  add,  443,  531, 

572 

tricarboxylic   acid,    443,    5x7, 
531 
^Ethan-diacid],  432 
|Ethan-dialJ,  320 
[Ethan-dinitrile] ,  437 
'Ethan-dioll,  294 
'Ethan-nitnte],  268 
|Ethanol],  118 
|EthaDol  nitrile],  350 
'Ethanoyl  chloride],  259 
[Ethanthiol  acid],  347 
[Etbene],  go 
Ethenyl  amidine,  270 

amidoxime,  271 

radical,  222 

tricarboxylic  ester,  5x7,  539 

trichloride,  103 

Elhtr,  134 

aceticos,  255 

bromatus,  141 

compound,  132 

mixed,  132 

simple,  132 

sulphuric  acid,  X44 

[Ethine],  95 

Ethionic  acid,  307 

Ethidene  acetoacetic  ester,  382 

acetone,  221 

acetpropionate,  202 

bromide,  201 

chlorhydrin  acetate,  202 

chloride,  91,  20x,  443 

diacetate,  202 

diacetic  acid,  453 

diethyl  ester,  200 

sulphone,  204 

dimalonic  ester,  457,  53a 

dimethyl  ether,  200 

dtsulphonic  acid,  204 

dithioethyl,  204 

dithioglycollic  acid,  347 

diurethane,  395 

glycol,  199 

iodide,  201 

lactic  add,  335,  349 

malonic  acid,  278,  457,  532 

mercaptal,  204 

oxide,  X95 

phenylhydrazine,  207 

propionic  acid,  278,  284,  493 

sucdnic  acid,  441,  466 

urea*  400 


Etfaoxy-chlorbiitaBe,  30I 

famaric  add,  495 

isocrotonic  ethyl  ester,  363 

maleic  add,  495 

methylene  aceto-acetic  ester,  483 
acetyl  acetone,  478 
malonic  ester,  494 

pyridine,  363 
Ethoxyl-acetoacetic  ester,  482 

amine,  172 

chloracetoacetic  ester,  482,  521 

isosttcdnic  add,  456,  486 

osalacetic  ester,  527 

propionic  acid,  338 
Ethyl  acetaldehyde  hydrazine,  207 
acetoacetic  acid,  328 
acetoglntaric  add,  502 
acetylbutyric  add,  382 
acetylene,  97,  98 

carboxylic  add,  288 
alcohol,  82,  1x8,  134,  243 
aldehyde  (see  Acetaldehyde). 
amidoraleric  add,  359 
amine,  1 1 8,  167 

benzhydroxime-acetic  add,  350 
boric  acid,  180 
bromide,  14 1 
butyrolactone,  346 
caprolactone,  346 
carbamic  ester,  394 
carbonic  acid,  386 
carbylamine,  237 
chlor-ether,  301 
chloride,  83, 119,  141 
chlormalonic  ester,  486 
cyanamide,  426 
cyanide,  268 
diacetamide,  265 
diacetoacetic  ester,  484 
dichloramine,  169 
di- sulphide,  150,  26x 
-ethane-tetraciurboxylic  add,  53X 
ether,  134 
ethylene,  94 
formamide,  227 
fumaric  add,  379,  46s 
glutaric  add,  453 
glycidic  ether,  477 
glycol  acetal,  316 
glycollic  add,  338,  366,  527 
hydantoln,  402 
hydraxine,  xyx 

sulphuric  add,  171 
hydride,.  82 
hydroxylamine,  172 
hypochlorite,  147 
iinido  chlorcwbooic  nddeiter^  404 
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Pthyl  Imido  pjnuTyl  chloride,  371 

iodide,  142 

isocyanide,  337 

ketol,  317 

IscTulinic  «cid,  3S0 

mercapCan,  149,  406 

mercuric  hydroxide,  186 

mediyl  acetylene,  98     - 
ether,  136 
glyceric  acid,  280 
valerolactone,  346 

methylene  amine,  205 

nitramine,  171 

nitrate,  124,  143 

nitrite,  144 

nitrolic  add,  158 

oxalic  acid,  434 

chloride,  434 

oxybutyric  acid,  342 

piperidone,  360 

propylacetic  acid,  249 

succinaldehyde-dioxime,  327 

sncdnimide,  448 

sulphide,  149 

sulphite,  147 

sulphoacetic  acid,  348 

sulphocarbamic  ethyl  ester,  406 

Sttlphone,  151 

sulphonic  acid,  153 

snlphopropionic  aad,  348 

sulphoxide,  151 

sulphnrane,  305 

sulphuric  acid,  119,  124,  133,  145 

tetronic  acid,  379 

thiocarbonic  acid,  391 

thionamic  acid,  170 
sulphonic  ester,  153 

urea,  399 

chloride,  396 

▼alerolactam,  360 

Talerolactone,  346 
ethylene,  76,  go 

bromide,  91,  302,  532 
chlorhydrin,  118,  293,  300 
chloride,  91,  302 
cyanhydrin,  350 
cyanide,  449 
diamine,  312, 395 
diethylsulphide,  304 
snlphone,  305 
dimalonic  ester,  532 
dimethykulphide,  304 
dinitramine,  312 
disulphinic  add,  306 
disulphonic  acid,  307 
etbenylamidine,  312 
eOudene  ether,  298 


Ethylene,  glycol,  107,  294 

haloids,  302 

hydrinsulphonic  add,  306 

iodide,  302 

lactic  add,  341 

mercaptan,  304 

methylene  ether,  298 

oxide,  298 

pseudo  uxea,  404 

succinic  acid,  443 

sulpho  urea,  409 

tetracarboxylic  ester»  533 

thiohydrate,  304 

urea,  400 

urethane,  395 
Ethylin,  476 
Euglena  Tiridis,  578 
Euxanthic  add,  568 
Evonjrmus  europseus,  475 


Fats,  252,  454i  475 
Fatty  adds,  239 

synthesis— decompodtioD, 
251 
bodies,  78 
Fehling's  solution,  545 
Fellinic  acid,  587 
Ferments,  587 
Fermentation,  122,  473,  547 

amyl  alcohol,  127 
butyl  alcohol,  126 
lactic  acid,  335 
Ferric3ranide  of  potassium,  232 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  232 
Fibrins,  583 
Fibrin-ferments,  583 
globulin,  583 
Fibrinogen,  583 
Filter  paper,  Swedish,  579 
Fish  blubber,  87,  285 
Flesh-pieces,  355,  413 

(meat)  extract,  337,  339,  413 
Fluor-alkyls,  139 

chiorbromoform,  235 
chloroform,  235 
Formal,  200 
Formaladne,  207 
Formaldoxime,  206 
glycerol,  476 
Formalin,  I93 
Formamide,  227 
Formamidine,  232 
Formates,  226 
Fonnazyl  carboxyUc  add,  ^33 
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Formafyl  hydride,  333 
Formic  acid,  225 

aldehyde,  118,   193,  417,  476, 
5^8.530 
Formimido  ether,  232,  269 
FormiDe,  226,  475 
Formoguanamine,  41a 
Formonitrile,  228 
Formose,  552 
Formozime,  206 

Formnla,  determination  of  molecular,  25 
empiric,  constitutional,  ration- 
al, atmctnral,  rearrangement, 

337 
Formyl  (radical),  224 

acetic  add,  364 

acetone,  Big,  321 

chloiidoxime,  233,  499 

hydrazine,  228 

hydroxamic  add,  233 

ketone,  321 

tucdnic  ester,  495 

thiosemicarbadde,  410 

tricarboxylic  add,  517 

tristilphonic  add,  235,  387 

oiea,  400 
Freezing-point  depression,  32 
Fructose,  193,  208,  551,  575 

carbozylic  acid,  568 
Fruit  essences,  256 

»»g»»  55X.  553 
Fnchsine  sulphurous  add  (reagent '  for 

aldehydes),  545 

Fucose,  536 

Fulminate  of  mercuiy,  238 

of  silver,  238 

Fttlminic  acid,  237 

Fulminuric  add,  238,  585 

Fumaric  add,  50,  76,  96,  458,  501,  517, 

Furazan  carbozylic  add,  483,  528 
dicarboxylic  add,  498 
propionic  add,  483 
ring,  327 

Furfur  acrylic  add,  503 

Furfural  IscTulinic  acid,  529 

Furfurane  carboxylic  acids,  570 

Furodiazoles,  327 

Furonic  add,  455 

Fusel  oil,  122 


Galactan,  551 
Galactite,  551 
Galactonic  acid,  346,  567 
G*hu:tose,  551,  575,  57^ 


Galactose  carbozylic    add,   346,  568, 

569 
[Gala-heptanpentol  diadd],  571 
balahepute,  542 
Galaheptonic  add,  553,  568 
Galaheptose,  553 
Galaoctonic  add,  553,  568 
Gallesine,  549 
Gasbaroscope,  22 
Gaultheria  piocumbens,  117 
Gelatine  liquid,  585 

tissues,  585 
Genera  names,  57 
Geranial,  209 
Geranic  add,  289 
Geraniol,  132,  380 
Geranium  cthide,  181 
Globulins,  357,  583 
Glucase,  576 
Glucoheptite,  542 
Glucoheptonic  add,  568 
Glucoheptote,  553 
Gluconic  add,  346,  567 
Glucononite,  542 
Glucononose,  542,  553 
Glttco-octite,  542 
octQte,  SS3 
Glucosamine,  549,  550,  586 
Gluoosanes,  577 
Glucosazone,  549 
Glucose,  120,  534,  543,  548,  553 

amido-guantdine,  550 

caiboxylic  add,  568 

mercaptal,  550 
Glucosides,  544,  548,  549 
Glucosone,  549 
Glucuronic  acid,  568,  585 
Glutaconic  add,  452, 467, 494,  496, 533, 

538 
Glutamine,  69,  493 

Glutaminic  add,  493,  581 

Glutaric  acid,  452,  538 

Glutarimide,  349, 453 

Glutazine,  496 

Glutin,  585 

peptones,  586 

Glutinic  acid,  468 

Glyceric  add,  247,  340^  480,  4S1 

Glycerides,  475. 

Glyce«>l,  107,  130,  226,  471,  476,  497, 

573 
aldehyde,  477 

ether,  476 

ketone,  477 

I^o^horic  add,  475 

sulphuric  add,  475 

Glyceroie,  477,  534,  552 
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Glyceryl  chlohde,  475 
Glycide,  476 

AceUte,  477 
Glyctdic  acid,  340,  481 
GlyciD  (see  GlycocoU). 

anhydride,  355,  358 
Glycocholic  acid,  355, 587 
GlycocoU,  230,  354, 401,  5x0,  587 

amide,  355 
Glycocyamine,— cyamidine,  4tJ 
Glycogen,  576,  578 
Glycol,  125,  994,  3S6, 429 

acetal,  316 

aceUte,  304 

aldehyde  (see    Glycolyl    aide* 
hyde). 

bfomhydrin,  301 

carbonate,  380 

chloracedn,  304 

chlorhydrin,  125,  301 

dinitrate,  303 

ethyl  ether,  297 

nitrohydrin,  308 
GlyooUic  add,  124,  244,  274,  334,  364, 

4^91  472 
unide,  349 
anhydride,  338,  339 
ethyl  ester,  339 
ester,  338 
nitrite,  350 

GlycoUides,  339 

GlycoUoglyoollic  add,  339 

GlyooU-sttlphuric  add,  303 
nrelne,  400 

Glycolnric  add,  401 

Glycolaril,  327,  400,  401 

Glycolyl-aldehyde,  125,  199,  995,  315, 

534 
gnanidine,  412 
urea,  401 
Glycose  (see  Glucose). 
Glycosides  (see  Glucosides). 
Glycosin,  321 

Glyoxal,  124,  199.  295,  3^,  400, 429, 
S28 
add  (see  Gljoxylic  acid), 
oaazone,  320 
osotetrasone,  328 
Glyoxalines,  321,322,401 
Glyoxime,  321 
Glyoxyl-cartwxylic  add,  483 
Glyoxylic  add,  124, 199,  224,  274,  295, 

364,  400,  429«  472 
Glyoxyl-iaobntyric  add,  483 

propionic  add,  381, 483 
urea,  504 
GfaaaloMf  577 


Grape  sugar,  548 

synthesis,  553 
space-isomerism,  560 

Green  malt,  121 

Groups,  39 

Guaiacol,  528 

Gnaicol,  208 

Guanaxole,  415 

Guaneldes,  412 

Guanidine,  238,  384,  411 

Gnanido  acetic  acid,  412 

carbonic  add,  414 
dicarbonic  add,  414 
propionic  add,  412 

Guanimines,  412 

Guanine,  514 

Guanoline,  414 

Guanyl-guanidine,  414 
urea,  414 

Gukmic  add,  $66 

Gulose,  551 

Gums,  578 


H 

HiBMATIN,  585 

HsematO'Chromoffen,  585 

porphyrin,  58$ 
Hsemin,  585 
Haemoglobins,  584 
Half-ortho-oxalic  add,  434 
oxalic  ester,  434 
shadow  apparatus,  574 
Halogenides,  223 
Halogen  ketoximes,  319 

mononitio  paraffins,  154 

olefines,  104,  142 

paraffins,  99 
Halogens,  detemdnatioo,  23 
Heat,  action  of,  upon  carbon  compounds^ 

of  combustion,  72 
Hectograph  material,  473 
Heneioosane,  86 
Hentriacontane,  86 
Heptachlorethidene  acetone,  221 
Heptacosane,  86 

decane,  86 

methylene,  89 
FHeptan-diacid],  455 
Heptane,  86,  129 
[HepUnpental-disdd],  571 
rHeptantrionJ,  479 
Heptenyl  amidoxime,  271 
Heptinic  add,  482 
Heptolactones,  346 
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Heptjl -acetate,  93 
alcohol,  129 
Heptylic  acid,  250 

mustard  oil,  425 
Heracleom  giganteum,  243,  247,  256 

sphondylium,  129,  243 
Hesperidine,  536 
Heterocyclic  compounds,  78 
Heteroxanthine,  514 
Hexachlorbenzene,  loo 

diketo-R-hezene,  463 
ethane,  103 
Hexacontane,  S4 
decane,  86 
decyl  alcohol,  129 
decylene,  257 
di-indiol,  297 
ethyl  melamine,  428 
hydrobenzene,  89 
mesitylene,  88 
pyrarine,  314,  358 
xylene,  88 
iodobenzene,  106 
methyl  benEene,  98 
methylene,  89 

bromide,  303 
diamine,  313 
glycol,  296 
tetracarboxylic     acid, 

532 
tetramine,  205 

methyl  melamine,  42S 

Hexane,  84,  85,  86 

[Hexan-diacid],  454 
Hexandion],  322,  323 
HexantriolJ,  473 
I  exaoxybenaene  potaiiiiim,  236 
Hexenic  acids,  284 
Hexenyl  amidoxime,  271 
Hexinic  acid,  48a 
Hexitet,  540,  557 
Hexonic  acids,  557 

Hexoses,  543t  555 
Hexyl  alcohol,  129 

butyrolactone,  346 
Hexylene  glycols,  296 

oxide,  299 
Hexyl-erythrol,  99, 520 
Hexylic  acids,  250 

iodide,  140,  540 
Hippuric  acid,  354,  510 
Honinann*s  anodyne,  135 
Homo-aspartic  acid,  491 

choline,  309 

coninic  acid,  359, 360 

IscTulinic  acid,  381 
Homologous  series,  40. 


Homopiperidic  add,  359 
terpenylic  acid,  493 
Hyalogens,  584 
Hydantoln,  401,  412 
Hydantolc  acid,  401,  412 
Hydracetamide,  205 
Hydracetylacetone,  213,  221,  31S 
Hydracrylic  acid,  295,  341 
Hydramines,  308 
Hydrazi-acetic  add,  366 

propionic  acid,  371 
Hydraxide  acetaldehyde,  316 
Hydrazido-mesoxalamide,  498 
Hydrazine,  171,  367,  415 

carbonic  ester,  404 
ureas,  399 
Hydnudno-fatty  acids,  361, 365 

nitriles,  206 
Hydrazo-dicarbonamide,  405 
dicarbonamidine,  415 
dicarbonic  add,  405 
'  dicarbonimide,  405 
dicarbon  thio-ami^,  410 
fatty  acids,  361 
fonnamide,  405 
thioallylamide,  410 
Hydrazones,  207,   220,  328,  367,  371, 

546 
Hydrazoximes,  328 
Hydroaromatic  compounds,  77 
caibons,  78 

halogen  derivatiTes  of,loi 
chelidonic  acid,  503 
flavic  add,  437 
Hydrogen,  addition,  39 

detenninatioD,  19 
pore,  227 
Hydrolysis,  120 

muconic  adds,  467 
sorbic  acid,  284;  481 
Hydroxamic  adds,  223,  270 
Hydroxy-adipic'add,  494 

caffeine,  511,  515  ' 
^Uevoltnir  adds,    58i».   380, 

483 
amine,  23*7 

Hydroxyl  acetic  add,  350 

alkyl,  172     • 

group,  40 

oxamide,  436 

sebadc'aidd,  494  *   * 

tetramediyl' pipelidiBe, 
urea,  406 

Hydurilic  acid,  509 

Hypochlorous  add  ester,  147 

Hypogseic  add,  285 

Hypoxanthine,  513 
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IDITB,  541 

Idonic  acid,  536,  567 
Ido- saccharic  acid,  558,  569 
Idosc,  541,  551.  567 
Ilex  paragoayensis,  515 
Illuminating  gas,  96 
Imid  azoles,  321 
azolones,.  319 
azolylmercaptans,  319 
Imide  bases,  167 

chlorides,  223,  268 
Imides  of  dicarboxyUc  acids,  432,  448 

of  glycols,  314 
Imido-acetoacetic  acid  nitrile,  378 
acetonitrile,  356 
carbonic  add,  404 
dicarbonic  acid,  403 
ethyl  succinic  acid,  526 
malonamide,  440 
oxal  ether,  438 

pseudo-uric  acid,  506,  507,  516 
pyroracemic  add,  371 
thio-carbonic  add,  406 
thiourazole,  411 
Indol,  581 
Innlin,  578 
luTcrsion,  120,  573 
Invertin,  120,  573,  5S7 
Invert  sugar,  120,  552,  573 
Iodine  determination,  23 
solubility,  390 
reaction  with  starch,  577 
lodo-acetaldehyde,  199 
acetone,  217,  317 
acetozime,  319 
acetylene,  X06,  288 
acrylic  add,  281 
alkyls.  lOI,  142 

cyanogen  (see  Cyanogen  iodide), 
ethane,  loi,  124,  142 
ethylamine,  311 
fatty  adds,  272 
lodofonn,  102,  124,  159,  215,  ^24,  235, 
386 
reaction,  123 
fumaric  add,  463 
lodohydrio,  124 
lactic  acid,  340 

methyl  ether,  134,  902  / 

propiolic  acid,  288 
propionic  acid,  275,  341*  454t  5<« 
stearic  acid,  286 
Iris  root,  250 
Isatine,  55 

Isethionic  acid,  304,  306 
Iso-acetonitrile,  237 


Isoamylamine,  167 
amylcne,  93,  94, 129 
glycol,  296 
isonitrosocyanide,  320 
nitrosate,  320 
amyl  ether,  136 
amylidene  acetone,  221 
asparagiue,  49 1 
barbituric  add,  513 
butane  tricarboxylic  acid,  517 
butenyl  tricarboxylic  acid,  453 
butyl  acetaldehyde,  196 

acetic  acid,  249,  265,  268 
alcohol,  126 
amine,  1 67 
butyrolactonc,  346 
carbinol,  122,  127 
butylene,  89,  92,  94, 127 
glycol,  29i6,  301. 
oxide,  299 
haloids,  140 

propyl-ethyl-methyl  ammonium 
chloride,  169 
butyraldehyde,  196,  206 
butyronoxime,  220 
butyric  add,  126,  247, 256, 259,  261 
butyryl  cyanide,  371 
capiolactone,  284, 346,  494 
choleslerine,  588 
choline,  309 
citric  add,  530 
crotonic  acid,  50,  282 
cyanate  of  potassium,  230,  417 
cyanic  add,  416 

ester,  162,  398,  417,  423 
tetrabromide,  415 
cyanides  (see  Isonitriles). 
cyanogen  oxide  =  t'-cyanogen  oxide, 

415 
teCzabromide,  415 

cyanuric  esters,  420 

cyanurimide,  427 

cyclic  compounds,  77 

dehydracetic  add,  376,  496 

dialuric  add,  513 

dibutylene,  92,  94 

duldte,  536 

crude  add,  286 

glucosamine,  549,  552 

heptenic  acid,  284 

beptylenic  add,  346, 493 

hydrosorbic  acid,  284 
Isologous  series,  40 

malic  add,  486 

maltose,  576 

melamine,  427 
Isomerism,  chemical,  41 
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Isomerism,  dynamical,  463 

physical,  44 
Ifomuscarine,  316 

nitramine  acetoacetic  ester,  483 

fatty  acids,  360 
nitrile  rfaction,  166,  235 
nitriles,  54,  225, 136 
nitropropane,  157 
IsoQitroso  acetic  ester,  528 

acetoacetic  ester,  4S4, 528 
acetylacetone,  479 
barbituric  acid,  509 
glutaric  ester,  502 
ketones,  212,  213,  325,  376 
IseruUnic  acid,  484 
.  malonic  ester,  498 
propionic  acid,  37 1 
Isooleic  acid,  286 
Isophorone,  214,  221 
propenyl  ether,  136 
propyl  acetylene  carboxylic  acid,  288 
acetyl  Taleric  acid,  382 
alcohol,  122,  Z35,  472 
amine,  167 
Isopropylbutyrolactone,  346 
carbinol,  126 
propylene  malonic  add,  457 
ether,  136 

glutolactonic  acid,  494 
haloids,  125,  140 
risopropylheptanon-acid],  382 
Isoprooylmalic  acid,  492 

tricarballylic  acid,  518 
pyrotritartaric  acid,  324 
auinoline,  74,  78 
rnamnonic  acid,  537 
rhamnose,  536 
saccharic  acid,  57 X 
saccharin,  537,  576 
succinic  acid,  246,  44X 
thio-acetanilide,  262 
cyanic  acid,  55,  421 

ester,  1 62,  423 
cyannric  ester,  425 
trichlorglyceric  acid,  370 
triethylin,  316 
Isouretine  or  isuret,  233 

uric  acid«  509 
'     valero-glutaric  acid,  467 
▼aleric  acid,  248,  259 

aldehyde,  75.  196,  206,  357 
Isoxazoles,  319,  327 
Isoxazolon  hydroxamic  acid,  500 
Itabrompyrotartaric  acid,  451,  492 
Itaconic  acid,  76,  465,  492 
anhydride,  53,  465 
ester,  465 


Itachlorpyrotartaric  acid,  451,  492 
Itacooilic  acid,  465 
Itamalic  acid,  492 


Kbtazines,  220,  546 
Ketines,  319 
Ketipic  acid,  528 
Ketoamines,  320 

brassidic  acid,  288 
butyric  acid,  372 
glutaric  acid,  501 
hexoses,  551 
malonic  acid  group,  497 
succinic  acid  group,  499 
Ketols,  317 
Ketone-alcohols,  3x7 
chlorides,  2x3 
carboxylic  acids : 

mono-,  368,  497,  531,  539 
di.,  484,  527 
tri-,  5",  538 
decompoftitionof  acetoacetic  ester, 

375 
of  oxalacetic  ester, 

499 

halides,  X02 

phenylhydranmes,  220 
Ketones :  mono-,  209 ;  di-,  323 ;  tri-,  479  ; 

tetra-,  521 
Ketonic  acid  nitriles,  268,  370,  378 

oximes,  37  x 
Ketooxystearic  acid,  286 

pentacarboxylic  ester,  454 

pentamethylene,  454 

piperidine,  360 

stearic  acid,  288,  382,  383 

substitution  products,  2XX 

succinic  acid  group,  499 
Ketoxime  carboxylic  add,  24X 
Ketoximes,  158,  2x9 
Kopfer's  method,  21 


Lactams,  52,  358 

Lactam  forms,  55 

Lactamide,  349 

Lactarius  ▼olemns,  542 

Lactates,  336 

Lactazams,  363 

Lactic  acids,  336,  337 

ethidene  ester,  341 
fermentation,  335 
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Lactic  acid  nttrile,  349 
l^acddes,  339 
Lactime  fonn,  55 
Lactimide,  358 
Lactobionic  acid,  575 

biosc,  575 
Lactones,  52,  342 
Lactonic  acid,  567 

acids,  486,  492,  494,  530 
Lactose,  575 

carboxylic  acid,  576 
I^ACturic  acid,  402 
Lactyl  urea,  402 
Lactylo-lactic  acid,  339 
Lsevulinic  acid,  379 
L»eTulose,379,55i.  568 
Lanoceric  acid,  588 
Lanoline,  588 

palminic  acid,  588 
Laurie  acid,  216;  249^  250, 265,  268,  271 

aldehyde,  196 
Laurone,  2x5,  220 
Laurus  nobilis,  250 
Lead  alkyls,  187 

ethide,  187 

plaster,  253 

sugar  of,  245 

▼inegar,  240 

white,  246 
Leather,  585 
Lecithin,  309, 475 
Leinoleic  acid,  286 
Leioconie,.578 
Lepargylic  acid,  455 
Leucelnes,  581 
Leucic  acid,  337 
Leucine,  47. 69, 3S7i  S^if  5^6 
Leucoturic  acid,  509 
Lichenine,  578 
Liehig's  potash  bulbs,  19 
Light,  action  of,  upon  carbon  compounds, 

74 
Lignose,  579 

Ligrolne,  87 

Limit  alcohols,  109 

hydrocarbons,  79 
Linalool,  132,  380 
Linking  of  the  carbon  atoms,  37 
Linseed  oil,  286 
Lsero-asparagine,  490 

aspartic  acid,  490 

glyceric  acid,  480 

lactic  acid,  336 

mandelic  acid,  69 

malic  acid,  487 

tartaric  acid,  69,  526 
Lubricating  oil,  88 


Lupeol,  588 

Lnpeose,  576 

Lutidine  carboxylic  ester,  483 

Lycine,  310 

Lycium  barbarum,  310 

Lysatin,  581 

Lysatinin,  581 

Lysidine,  312 

Lysine,  581 

Lyxonic  acid,  536,  537 

Lyxose,  536 


M 

Magnesium  alkyls,  184 
Mashing  process,  122,  576 
Malamic  ester,  489 
Malamide,  489 
Malates,  488 
MaleTn  anil,  460 
Maleic  acid,  50,  96,  459,  460 
electrolysis  of,  76 
Malic  acid,  487 

Malonic  acid,  439,  242,  244,  274,  281, 

402,  513 
ester,  242,  321,  440,  500^ 
506 
Malonamide,  440 

amic  ester,  440 
diacetic  acid,  532 
diamidoxime,  440 
dihydroxamic  acid,  440 
ethylene  ester  acid  chloride,  440 
ethyl  ester  acid,  77 
hydrazide,  440 
Malononitrile,  440 

tricarballylic  acid,  532 
Malonyl  guanidine,  506 
urea,  506,  513 
Malt,  121 

sugar,  121,  57« 
Malto-bionic  acid,  576 

biose,  576 
Maltonic  acid,  566 
Maltose,  576 

carboxylic  acid,  576 
Mandelic  acid,  47,  68 
Manna,  540,  570 
Mannide,  540 
Mannitol,  107,  120,  540 
Mannitan,  540 
Manno-heptite,  542 

heptonic  acid,  567 
heptose,  553,  567 
nononic  acid,  553,  567 
nonose,  553 
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Manno-octite,  54a 

octonic  acid,  567 
octosc,  553 
saccharic  add,  569 
Mannose,  547 

carboxylic  acid,  567 
Maigaric  acid,  2x6,  250 
Margarine,  252 
Marsh  gas,  80 
Meconic  acid,  496 
Melam,  428 
Melamine,  427 
Melanorenic  acid,  427 
Melecitose,  577 
Melem,  428 
Melibiose,  576 
Melissic  acid,  249,  25 1 
Melissyl  alcohol,  129 
Melitose,  577 
Melitriose,  577 
Mellon,  428 

Melting  point,  regularity,  62 
Mendius*  reaction,  162 
Menthone,  382 

Mercaptal  oirboxylic  acids,  347 
Mercaptals,  204,  534 
Mercaptan  carboxylic  acids,  347 
Mercaptans,  mercaptides,  I48 
Mercaptol  carboxylic  acids,  347 
Mercaptols,  212,  218 
Mercaptothiazoles,  407 
Mercttrialis  perennis  and  annua,  166 
Mercury  acetamide,  264 

alkyls,  83,  86 

allyl  iodide,  186 

cyanide,  231,  420 

etfaide,  x86 
Merotropy,  54 

Mesachlorpyrotartaric  add,  451 
Mesaconic  acid,  379,  464 

dibrompyrotartaric  add,  452 
Mesitene  lactam,  362,  363 

lactone,  362 
Mesitonic  add,  381,  494 
Mesitylene,  98,  214 
Mesityl-oxide,  2x4,  217,  2x9,  221,  381 

oxalic  acid,  485 
Mesitylic  add,  494 
Mesodinitroparaffins,  X58,  2x9 

propane,  X59 
Meso-form,  445 

tartaric  add,  4^,  5X,  69,  522,  523 
Mesoxalic  add,  402,  473,  497,  504 
Mesoxalyl  orea,  508 
Mesoxanilidimide  chloride,  499 
MetacroleTn,  208 

formaldehyde,  X94 


Metacarbontc  acid,  385 
Metaldehyde,  X95 
Metallo-organic  componnds,  182 
Metamerism,  4X 
Meta-propylaldehyde,  197 
saccharic  add,  346 
saccharin,  537,  538 
Methacxylic  add,  983, 453 
Methane,  76,  80,  246 

derivatiTes,  76 
[Methanall,  X93 
r  Methanol  J,  X17 
Methenyl  tricazboxylic  add,  5x7 
Methazonic  acid,  156 
Methenyl  (radical),  222 
amidine,  232 

amidoxime,  233,  271,  396 
bisacetoacetic  ester,  4B3,  529 
bismalonic  ester,  533 
carbohydradde,  405 
Methine  (radical),  222 

trisnlphuric  add,  204,  255 
Methionic  add,  204 
rMetho-4^-ethyl-4-heptane],  80 
Methose,  552 

Methoxyisociotonic  add,  362 
Methoxylamine,  172 

dimethyl  acetoaoetic  ester,  482 
Methyl  acetoacetic  add,  328,  372,  378 
pyronon,  521 
sttcdnic  add,  501 
acetylene,  98 

carixixylic  add,  288 
acetyl  nrea,  400 
adipic  add,  455 
alcohol,  xxy 
aldehyde,  193 
alloxan,  508 
allyl  ketones,  2x6 
ketoximes,  220 
nitxoamine,  xyx 
propyl-carbinol,  342 
amine,  x6iS 
arabinoside,  536 
bromide,  X4X 
brommaloiiic  ester,  442 
[Methyl  batanal],  X96 
'Methyl  batanonj,  2x6 
'Methyl  butan  aadl,  248 
jMethyl-i-butinej,  98 
Methyl  botyl  acetic  add,  249,  568 
amine,  X67 
nitramine,  171 
tetradne,  172 
batyzolactone,  34$ 

caiboxTUc     add, 
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Methyl  carhamic  ester,  394 
carbimide,  418 
carbonic  acid,  386 
carbylamine,  237 
chloramjiamine,  311 
chloride,  141,  164 
chloroform,  103 
crotonic  acid,  283 
cyanamide,  426 
cyanide,  268 
diacetamide,  265 
diethyl  acetic  add,  249 

methane,  85  . 

dihydro  forfurane,  300 

pyrrol,  318 
di*iodoaminey  169 
dimethyl  phenyl  pyridosolon,  381 
dioxytriazine,  395 
disalphide,  150 
ether,  134 
ethyl  acetaldehyde,  196 

acetic  acid,  246, 248 

acetonitrile,  268 

acetylene,  98 

acrolein,  209 

amine,  167 

carbincarbinol,  1 22,  1 27 

carbinol,  126 

diketone,  322 

ethylene,  94 

glyooUic  add,  338 

glycollo-nitrile,  350 

glyozime,  327 

peroxide,  327 

ketone,  216 

diethyl     snlphone, 
218 

nitramine,  X71 

oxyacetic  acid,  283 

oxybutyric  add,  342 

pinaoone,  216 

propyl  isobutyl  ammoninm 
chloride,  52 
formyl  acetic  ester,  362 
lomaric  acid,  464 
furfnrol,  536 
glucoside,  550 
glutaric  add,  453 
glutolactonic  acid,  380,  494 
glyceric  add,  480 
glycidic  adds,  481 
glycocoU,  355 
glycocyamidine,  413 

amine,  413 
glyoxal,  321,  328 
glyoxalidine,  312 
osasone,  328 


Methyl  glyoxalosotetraxone,  328 
glyoxime,  327 
guanidine,  4x2,  413 

acetic  acid,  413 
[Methyl-heptanoltrion],  520 
rMethylheptanon],  221 
Methyl-d-hexene,  325 

hexylaicetoniUile,  268 
hydantoin,  401,  402,  413 
hydraxine,  17Z 
hydroxylamine,  172 
hypochlorite,  147 
imidothiodiazoHne,  410 
indol,  58Z 
iodide,  142 

isobutylbutyrolactone,  346 
isobtttylenamine,  205 
glyoxime,  327 
citric  add,  530 
cyanate,  418 
cyanide,  237 
propylacetamide,  265 

carbinol,  127,  128 
ketoxime,  220,  320 
isoxaxole,  327 
isoxaxolon,  376 
ketol,  317 

laeruUnaldoxime,  321 
Iserulinic  add,  380 
malic  acid,  492 

ester  add,  376 
mannoside,  548 
mercaptan,  149 
mercury  nitrate,  186 
methane  (see  Ethane), 
methylene  amine,  205 
nitramine,  170 
nitrate,  143 
nitrite,  144 
nitroUc  acid,  158 
nitiourethane,  395 
nonylketone,  2Z6 
oenanthone,  216 
oxalacetic  ester,  492,  500 
oximidoethyl  ketone,  484 
oxybutyric  acid,  342 

glutaric  add,  380,  494 
thiazole,  423 
▼aleric  add,  342 
parabanic  acid,  505 
paraconic  acid,  278,  346,  49s 
penthiophene,  453 
phenyl  pyridazolon,  381 
piperidine,  360 
[Methylpropanal^,  1 96 
rMethylpropan  diadd],  441 
[Methyl-3-pcopanol  add],  337 
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[Methylpropan  acid],  249 

propionyl  acetic  acid,  378 

propyl  acetaldehyde,  ipiS 

acetic  acid,  249,  266 
allyl  carbinol,  131 
amine,  167 

carbinol,  68,  127,  128 
ethyl*ethylene  glycol,  297 
ethylene  lactic  add,  342 
glyozime,  327 
nitramine,  171 
oxybutyric  add,  342 

pseudouric  add,  507 

pyrazole,  328 

pyridadnone,  381 
azolon,  381 

pyrrolidine,  381 

pynolidon,  360 

quinoUne,  316 

succinic  add,  444 

succinimide,  448 

sulphide,  149 

lulphite,  146 

sulphobromide,  151 
chloride,  152 

sulphone,  151 

sulphonic  acid,  152 

sulphoxide,  15 1 

sulphuric  add,  145 

tetronic  add,  378 

tetrose,  520,  536,  563 

theobromine,  514 

thialdin,  204 

thiosemicarbazide,  410  # 

tryacetoamine,  219 
carballylic  acid,  518 
carbimide,  420 

uracil,  376,  513 

uramils,  507 

«rca,  399 

chloride,  396 

nrethane,  394 

uric  acids,  505,  5x2 

Talerolactam,  360 

▼alerolactone,  346 
Methylal,  200 
Methylene  amido  acetonitrile,  231,  354, 

35C 
bromide,  201 

chloride,  201 

cyanide,  440 

cyanhydrin,  354 

diacetamide,  265 

diacetic  ester,  202 

diethyl  ether,  200 

sulphone,  204 

dtmalonic  ester,  531 


Methylene  dimethyl  ether,  200 

disulphuric  add,  204 

gljBCol,  194 

hepty  lamine  ,*  1 67 

hydnnsulphonic  add,  204 

iodide,  20X,  235,  532 

lactate,  339 

malonic  ester,  456 

mercaptal,  204 

SQcdnic  add,  465 

succinimide,  449 

urea,  400 
Methylenitan,  552 
Micrococcus  aoeti,  244 
Milk  albumin,  583 

»««»» 575     ^ 
Millon's  reagent,  582 

Mineral  wax,  88 

Molasses,  122,  574 

Molecular  formula,  atomic,  25 

empiric,  27 

isomerism,  59 

refraction,  66 

Tolnme,  60 

weight,  determination  of^  a6 
Monaoetin,  475 
Mooethylin,  476 
Monobromacetone,.  2x7 

ethyl  ether,  202 

methyl  ether,  202 
chlor-ether,  135 

ethyl  ether,  202 

formin,  226,  475 

hydrazones,  328 
chl6rhydrin,  474 

methyl  ether,  2Q2 

methyl  sulphonic  add,  393 
Monoiodo-methyl  ether,  202 
Monoses,  543 
Monothio-diethylamine,  165 

ethylene  glycol,  304 
Moss,  Iceland,  4C8 

starch,  578 
Moringa  oleifera,  251 
Morphine,  x66 
Morpholine,  310 
Morphotroph^,  59 
Mucedin,  583 
Mucin,  584 
Mucinogen,  584 
Muoo-bromic  add,  287,  30s>  4^5,  477 

chloric  acid,  365 
Mucoids,  584 

lactonic  acid,  495 
Muconic  add,  467 
Muco-oxy-bromic  acid,  483 

chloric  add*  483 
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Mnrexan,  507 
Murexide,  510 
Muscarine,  309 
Muscle  juice,  413 
Mustard  oil,  425 

acetic  add,  410,  424 
test,  425 
seeds,  425 
Mjcoderma  aceti,  244 
Mycose,  576 
Mycodn,  586 
Myridn,  257 

Myricyl  alcohol,  129,  130 
chloride,  130 
iodide,  130 
Myristic  add,  216,  250,  265,  588 
Myristtca  moschata,  250 
Myristin,  250,  47c 

aldehyde,  196,  206 
amidoxime,  271 
'  glycerol  ester,  475 
Myristone,  216 
Myronic  add,  425 
Myrosiny  425,  587 


N 

Naphtha,  88 
Naphthalene,  74 
Naphtenes,  88 
Naringin,  536 
Neftigil,  88 
Neuridine,  313 
Neurine,  169,  309 
Nitramide,  395 
Nitramine  fatty  acids,  360 
Nttramines,  170 
Nitric  add  ester,  143 
Nitrile  bases,  167 

carboxylic  adds,  229 
Nitriles,  266 
Nitrilo-acetonitrile,  356 
malonic  acid,  440 
oxalic  ester,  437 
oxalimido-ether,  438 
sucdnic  acid,  527 
tricarboxylic  acid,  403 
Nitroacetonyl  urea,  402 
acetic  acid,  350 
amido-acetamide,  401 
amines,  170 
barbituric  acid,  507 
benxene,  X54»  xoi 
bromoform,  387 
bntan^,  157 
butyl  glyccroli  J20 


Nitrocarbamic  add,  395 
cellulose,  474 
chloroform,  157,  387 
cyanacetamide,  238 
erythrol,  520 
fatty  adds,  350 
ethyl  alcohol,  124,  308 

urea,  399 
form,  159,  aSSt  3^7 
glycerine,  474 
guanidine,  414 
Nitrogen,  determination,  21 

carbon  monoxide,  389 
carbonic  methyl  ester,  389 
Nitrohydantoln,  401 

isobutyl  glycol,  477 
propyl  alcohol,  308 
▼aleric  add,  35 1 
Nitrol  acetic  acid,  438 
Nitroamines,  320 
Nitrolactic  acid,  339 
Nitrolic  adds,  157,  223,  270 
malonic  acid,  486 

aldehyde,  477 
malonyl  urea,  507 
mannite,  54X 
methane,  156,  387 

disulphuric  add,  235 
methylisoxazolon,  482 
nitroso-propane,  158 
octane,  154.  I57 
olefines,  154 
paraffins,  X54t  1^2 
phenol,  477 
propionic  add,  350 
propylene,  157 
prusside  of  sodium,  232 
Nitrosates,  93,  3x9 
Nitrosites,  93,  3x9 
uradl,  513 
uracilic  add,  513 
urea,  399 
urethane,  395 
Nitroso-amines,  170 
diethylin,  170 
methylaniline,  167 
methylin,  X70 
guanidine,  4x5 
methyl  urethane,  207,  395 
paraldimine,  206 
urea,  399 
urethane,  395 
Nitrous  add  ester,  144 
Nitrotartaric  acid,  485,  526 
Nobel's  blasting  oil,  474 
Nomenclature,  57 
Nonadecane,  80 
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[Noaan-diAcid],  455 
Nonane,  S4,  86 
Nonnaphtene,  88 
Nonoisosaccharic  add,  571 
NoQoses,  545,  553 
Nonylenic  acid,  193,  278,  384 
Nonylic  acid,  250,  286 
Nonnal  structure,  43, 109 
Nuclein,  584 
Nucleus  isomerism,  4I 
syntheses,  85 
Nut-oil,  286 


OCTADECANE,  86 

rOctadiin],  99 
[Octan-diacid],  455 
Octane,  86 
Octanolactam,  360 

tesserakaideca-carbozylic  ester,  559 
Octobromacetylacetone,  323 
Octoic  acid,  250 
Octo-napthen,  SS 
Octoses,  543 
Octyl  alcohols,  zag,  286 
CEnanthol,  129,  196,  206,  277,  286,  349 
CEnanthone,  215 
CEnanthyl  aldehyde,  196 
CEnanthylic  acid,  250,  261,  265,  268 
Oil-forming  gas,  90 
of  garlic,  130, 150 
of  the  Dutch  chemists,  302 
sweet  (see  Glycerol). 
Oils,  fats,  drying,  286 

non- drying,  285,  472 
Olefine  acetylenes,  99 

alcohols,  130 

aldehydes,  207 

carboxylic  acids,  276,  455,  518 

glycols,  297 

haloids,  300 

ketones,  221 
Oleiines,  89 

Oleic  acid,  50,  276,  2S5,  455 
Olein,  252,  475 
Optical  rotatory  power,  67 
Optically  inactive  substances,  decompo- 
sition of,  68 
Orcinol,  383 

Orsellinic  erythrol  ester,  520 
Ortho-acetic  acid  derivatiyes,  256,  322, 

37* 
acetone  ethyl  ether,  217 

methyl  ether,  217 

adds,  217 


Ortho-carbonic  acid  esters,  383,  38O 
formic  acid,  217 

ester,  224,  233,  478»  4*3 
glyoxal  diethylene  ether,  321 
oxalic  add,  434 
silicic  acid  esters,  147 
thioformic  add  esters,  204,  234 
Osamines,  535,  546 
Osazone  acetyl  glyoxylic  add,  484 
Osazones,  328,  546 
Oscillation,  56 
Osmotic  pressure,  29 
Osones,  546 

tetrafones,  328 
triasones,  328 
Oxal  acetic  acid,  491,  499,  571 
aldehyde,  320 
amidine,  438 
Oxalan,  506 
Oxalates,  227,  433 
dtric  add,  571 
diacetic  add,  528 
diamidoxime,  438 
dihydroxamic  add,  438 
di-imide  dihydrazide,  438 
hydraside,  436 
Oxalic  add,  124,  260,  273,   364,  37^ 

402,432 
ester,  1x8,164,434,484 

imide,  435 

Oitalines,  321 

Oxalkyl  bases,  308 

laeTulinic  ester,  528 

Oxalo  nitrile,  436 

succinic  add,  53X 

Oxaltin,  509 

Oxaluric  acid,  505 

Oxalyl  chloride,  434 

diacetone,  521 

guanidine,  506 

urea,  505 

Oxamethane,  435 

Oxamic  add,  435 

Oxamide,  435 

Oxamidtne,  27  X 

Oxamine  chloride  acid  ester,  435 

Oxanilide  dioxime,  238 

Oxazolon  hydroxamic  acid,  498 

Oxazomalonic  acid,  499 

Oxethyl  aceto-acetic  ester,  345 

amine,  124,  309,  356 

ethylene  sulphide,  304 

sulphone    methylene  sulphonic 

acid  lactone,  305 

sulphuric  add,  jo6 

trimethyl  ammonium  hydroxidA^ 

309    : 
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Osetonei,  217,478 

Ozimes,  161,  306,  319,  320,  325,  367, 

37h  376,  382,  500,  535,  etc. 
Oximide  chloride  acid  ester,  435 
Oximido-acettc  acid,  367 

acetone  dicarboxjlic  add,  502 
acetonitrile  acetate,  367 
bntyric  acid,  371,  376 
cjranpyroracemic  add,  500 
dibfompyroracemic  add,  371 
ether,  438 
glutaric  add,  50I 
malonic  add,  486 
mefoxalyl  urea,  509,  513 
methyl  iioxaiolon,  484 
propionic  add,  367,  371,  491, 

500 
soodnic  acids,  49I,  500 
Oxo-glntaric  ester,  501 
malonic  ester,  498 
Oxonic  acid,  505, 512 
Ozopentamethylene,  454 
piperidine,  360 
propane,  211 
stearic  add,  382 
sncdnic  add,  499 
Taleric  add,  379 
Oxy  acetic  add,  32I,  330,  334 
acetone,  317 
add  nitriles,  214, 349 
acrylic  acid,  362,  369 
aldehyde  ketones,  478 
aldehydes,  315,  477,  521.  535,  542 
aldehydo-^arboxylic  adds,  568 
amido-glntaminic  add  ester,  502 
butyric  acids,  337,  342 

aldehyde,  193,  316 
capRMc  acid,  342 
caprolactone,  381,  481 
caprylic  add,  342,  349.  350 
carboxylic  adds : 

dioxy-,  479,  521 
moooxy-,  329,  485,  529 
polyoxy-,  564 
tetraoxy-,  537 
trioxy.,  521,  538 
Oxycitraconic  add,  527 
dtric  add,  539 

coumarine  carboxylic  add,  500 
crotonic  acid  derivatiTes,  362 
dialkyi  acetic  acids,  337 
dimethyl  nicotinic  acid,  496 
ethylene  sucdnic  acid,  487 
formaldehyde,  224 
fiirasan-acetic  add,  500 

carboxylic  add,  499,  500 
glutaric  add*  493, 494 


Ozyhsemoglobins,  584 
isobutyl  acetic  add,  337 

butyric  adds,  283,  337,  342,  350, 
402 

caprdc  add,  342 

caprolactone,  284,  481 

crotonic  add,  362 
Oxy-isoctylic  acid,  342 

heptolactone,  481 

heptylic  add,  342 

lactone,  481 

sucdnic  adds,  370,  486 

▼aleric  add,  2)84,  337,  350 
Oxyisoxaxole  dicarboxylic  ester,  502 
Oxyketone  carboxylic  adds,  482,  521, 

527,  571 

ketones,  317, 478»  S^h  5S« 

lactones,  481 

malonic  acid,  485 

methane  disulphonic  acid,  235 

methylene  acetic  add,  361,  364 
acetoacetic  ester,  483 
acetone,  319 
acetyl  acetone,  478 
succinic  ester,  495,  502 
diethyl  ketone,  319 
disulphonic  add,  204 
glutaconic  add,  496 
malonic  ester,  494,  533 
propionic  add,  362 
funurol,  552 
pyromudc  acid,  235 
sulphonic  acid,  204 

myristic  acid,  338 

neurine,  310 

nicotinic  add,  496 

palmitic  add,  338 

pentinic  add,  379 

phenyl  amidopropionic  add,  581 
propionic  add,  581 

propionic  add,  335 

propyl  malonic  add,  345 

pyrocacemic  add,  482 

aldehyde,  478 
tartaric  acid,  491 

quinaldine,  363 

stearic  acid,  338 

sulphonic  acids,  204 

tetralidine,  208,  316 

tetrinic  add,  379,  464 

toluic  acid,  484 

tricarballylic  add,  529 
methylglutolactonic  add,  494 

uracil,  513 

nrethane,  405 

uritic  add,  235,  376,  483 

Taleric  adds,  338,  342 
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Ox3nraleroIactone,  481 

vegetable  gums,  579 
Ofokerite,  88 


Palm  fat,  252 
oil,  250 
Palmitic  acid,  92,  130,  2x5,  350,  286 

aldehyde,  196 

cetyl  ester,  257 

myricyi  ester,  257 
Palmitin,  252 

amidoxime,  271 
Palmitone,  215,  252 
nitrile,  268 
oxime,  220 
Pancreas  ,516,576 

diastase,  573 
Pangium  edule,  228 
Papain,  587 
Paper,  579 
Parabanic  acid,  505 
Parachloralose,  550 
Paraconic  acid,  492 
Paracyanogen,  437 
Paraffin,  88 

alcohols,  117 

aldehydes,  189  • 

carboxylic  acids»  224, 428, 5x6, 

531.  539 
ketones,  209 

Paraffins,  79,  93,  138 

Paraform,  445 

aldehyde,  J  94 

Paralactic  acid,  337 

Paraldehyde,  195,  282, 477 

Paraldinim,  206 

Paraldol,  316 

Param,  414 

Paramucic  acid,  570 

Paramylum,  578 

Paranthracene,  75 

propyl  aldehyde,  X97 

sorbic  acid,  289,  36a 

tartaric  acid,  523 

xanthine,  514 
Parchment,  vegetable,  579 
Pastinica  sativa,  248,  256 
PauUinia  sorbilis,  515 
Pectine  substances,  579 
Pectinose,  536 
Pelargonamide,  265 
Pelargonic  acid,  250,  284 
Pelargonium  roseum,  250 
Penicillium  glaacum,  68,  336,  357,  493 


Penta-acetyl-glncono-nitrile,  535 ,5  50,566 
Pentachloracetone,  2x7 
ethane,  X03 

glutaric  acid,  453  * 

P3rridine,  467  ' 

pyrrol,  448,  463 
decane,  86 
decatoic  add,  249 
rPentadi^n],  99 
Pentaethyl  phloroglncin,  216    * 
erythrite,  194,  520 
glycol,  296 
PentaU  94 

Pentallyldimethylamine,  169     ' 
methylene,  89 

bromide,  303, 455 
derivatiYes,  78 
diamine,  293,  296, 3x3, 

360,  453 
glycol,  296 

imide,  296,  360, 452   * 
oxide,  299,  360 
tetramine,  205 
methyl  phloroglncin,  2x6 

[PenUn-al],  X96 
Pentan-diacid] ,  452 
Pentan-dion],322 
'entane,  85, 138 

tetracarboxylic  ester,  533  ' 
tricarboxylic  add,  5x8 
Pentanolid,  345 
fPentanon],  2 16 
fpentanon-acid],  379 
Pentantrion^  479 
Pentaoxycaproic  acids,  564 
pimelic  acid,  571 
triacontane,  86 
Pentenic  acids,  283 
rPentine],  98 
Fentinic  acid,  379,  48a 
Pentites,  533 

space-isomeiism  of,  556 
Pentosanes,  577 
Pentylene  glycol,  296 

oxide,  296,  299 
ethylene,  93 
Pepsin,  583. 587 
Peptones,  584 
Perbrom- acetone,  2x7 
ethane,  X(H 
ethylene,  X04 
Perchloracetaldehyde,  27^ 

acetic  methyl  ester,  275 
acetyl  acrylic  acid,  383,  463 
benzene,  100 

bntdiin  carboxylic  add,  288 
bntine  carboxylic  addt  aS8 
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PerchloicaxboQic  ethyl  etter,  58S 

ethane,  100,  X03 

ether,  135,  136 

ethylene,  X05,  275 
Perchloric  ester,  147 

methane,  100, 387 

methyl  ether,  134 

mercaptan,  393 

tttlphthiocarbonic  methyl  etter, 

393 
Tinyl  ether,  136 

iodoethylene,  105 

Perkin'f  reaction,  193 

Peroxid-di-isonitroio  butyric  add,  484 

Perselt,  542 

sulphocyanic  acid,  423 

Petroleum,  87 

benzine,  87 

ether,  87 

Pha«>tropy,  54,  5^ 

Phenanthraquinone,  75 

Phenanthrene,  74 

Phenol,  488,  568,  581 

carboxylic  acid,  387 

Phenyl-acetic  acid,  581 

acetol,  317 

alanine,  581 

amido-dimethyl  pyrrol,  328 

amidopropionic  acid,  581 

asparagine-anil,  460,  490 

aspartic  acid.  490 

azoimide,  458 

butidone  carboxylic  add,  363 

*  biityrolactam,  300 

Phenylene-diamine,  322 

glyool-acetal,  316 

bydrazidomesoxalic  add,  498 

hydrazine,  1 71 

glyoxylic  ester,  539 

IscTulinic    acid,  359, 

381 
Phenyl-hydraxino-acetic  acid,  361 

Phenyl-hydrazoline,  208 

Phenyl-hydrazone-glyoxylic  add,  367 

mesitonic  add,  381 

pyroracemic  add,  371 

Phenyl-hydrazones,  161 

Phenyl-ortho-piperazone,  449 

Buccinimide,  449 

triazole  tricarboxylic  add,  468 
Phloroglucin,  217,  536 
Phorone,  214,  216,  an,  503 
Phoronic  acid,  503 

Phosgene,  234,  244,  377,  386,  388,  389 
Phosphines,  1 73 
Phosphinic  adds,  173 
Phospho  acids,  175 


Phosphoric  acid  esters,  147 
Phosphorous  acid  esters,  147 
Phosphorus  alkyl  compounds,  1 73 

determination,  23 
Phthalimide  potassium,  162 
Phthalyl-amidobutyro-nitrile,  359 
glycocoll  ether,  354 
propyl  malonic  ester,  359 
Phycite,  520 
Phyllocyanine,  585 

porphyrin,  585 
Physical  isomerides,  41 

properties  of  the  carbon  com" 
pounds,  58 
Phytosterin,  588 
Picoline,  208,  473 

dicarboxylic  add,  371 
Picric  acid,  387 
Picryl  chloride,  165 
Pimelic  acid,  444,  455 
Pimelimids,  449 
Pinacoline,  209,  216,  2g0,  370 
Pinacolyl  alcohol,  129 

sulpho-urea,  409 
Pinacone,  209, 212,  296 
Pinus  larix,  577 
Piperazine,  314,  358 

salt  of  uric  acid,  511  ' 
Piperic  acid,  525 
Piperidic  add,  359 

Piperidinq,  99,  315,  317,  360,  414,  453 
Piperidone,  360 
Piperidyl-m ethane,  359 
Piperylene,  99 

Pivalic  add  (see  Trimethyl  acetic  add). 
Place  isomerism,  41 
Plane-symmetric  configuration,  49 
Plasmolytic  method,  29 
Plaster,  252 
Plus  sugar,  577 

Polarization  plane,  deriation  of,  67 
Polyethylene-glycols,  295 

glycoUide,  274,  339 
Polymerism,  41 

Polymerization,  93,  194,  416    ' 
methylene  bromides,  303 
saccharides,  120,  577 
Potassium  alkyls,  184 
cyanide,  230 
isocyanate,  417 
Potato-spirit,  122 
starch,  123 
Powder,  smokeless,  474,  580 
*Propadi£n],  99 
'Propanalon],  321 
'Propan-diacid],  439 
|Propandiol],  295 
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|PropADdiol-acid],  480 

iPropandiolan,  477 

|Propandiol-dwcid],  497 

'Pn>pandiolon]y  477 

[Propme],  84,  85 

Ptopane-tricftrboxylic  acid],  517 

iPropan-nitrile],  368 

'Propanol],  125 

|Propftnol  acidf],  335 

[Propanol-dUcid],  485 

'Propanolon],  3x8 

iPropanoIon  acid],  48a 

'Propanon],  214 

'PfopanoD-add],  369 

|Propanon]-di-    and    triphenjl    hydra- 

zonet,  479 
rPropantriol],  471 
rropargyl  alcohol,  132 

amine,  169 

ether,  136 

haloids,  143 
Propargylic  add,  287,  468 
[J^pen-add],  280 
[Propenol],  130 
nopenyUpenta  carboxylic  acid,  539 

trichloride,  472 
Ftopeptones,  583 
[PFopin-add],  387 
rPropine],  99 

Ptopiolic  add,  1 36,  281,  387 
Ph>pionaldoxime,  206 
Propionamide,  265 
Propione,  215 

Propionedialkyl  sulphones,  218 
rPropinol],  1 32 
Propionic  acid,  74,  126,  247,  256,  280, 

387.473 
Propionon-dicarboxylic  acid,  503 

Propionyl-carboxylic  add,  370 

cyanacetic  ester,  499 

cyanide,  37 1 

fluoride,  258 

formamide,  370 

propion  aldoxime,  327 

propionic  ester,  378 

Propyl-acetylene,  97,98 

carboxylic  add,  288 

alcohol,  122,  Z25 

aldehyde,     126,   zg6,   209,  211, 

214 

phenyl -hydrazone,  207 

amidoTaleric  acid,  359* 

amine,  167 

butyrolactone,  346 

chloramine,  169 

chloramylamine,  31 1 

dichloramine,  169 


Ptopylene,  91,  94,  99,  125, 472 
bromide,  303,  444 
chlorhydrin,  342 
chloride,  142,  305,  472 
diamine,  313 
glycol,  68,  295 

chlorhydrin,  30X 
diaoetate,  304 
haloids,  303 
oxide,  126,  214,  299 
ptendio-thio  urea,  410 
pseudo-urea,  404 
tetiacaiboxylic  add,  533 
Propyl  ether,  136 
ethylene,  94 
halogenides,  X40, 141 
Bropylidene  acetic  add,  283 

chloride,  201,  30X 
diacetic  add,  453 
mercaptal,  204 
mercapCan,  149 
methyleneamine,  205 
methyl  ether,  136 
nitramine,  xyi 
nitrolic  add,  158 
oxalic  acid,  434 
paraconic  acid,  346, 493 
piperidine,  360 
pseudonitrol,  158 
sulphide,  X49 
tricariMllylic  add,  518 
▼alerolactam,  360 
lactone,  346 
Protagon,  476 
Protein  substances,  580 
Protocatechuic  add,  528 
Pkotococcus  Tulffaris,  520 
Prussic  add,  228 
Pseudo-butylene,  89 
forms,  54 
ionone,  22X 
itaconantlic  add,  402 
lutidostyril,  362,  363 

carboxylic  add,  363 
Pseudomerism,  54 
nitrob,  157 
sulph-hydantoln,  410 
snlphocyanogen,  422 

urea,  409 
thiohydantoln,  4x0 
urea,  404 

nricadd,  507,  5XX,5X3 
Ptomaines,  310,  3XX,  58X 
P«y*lin,  573,  587 
Purin,  511 
Purpuric  add,  5x0 
Putresdne,  332 
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^cnometer,  61 
Pyrmzinc,  314,  316,  319 
Tjnaoic  derivatiTeSy  484,  520 
Pyraxoles,  320 
Fyraiolin,  208 

carbozylic  ester,  907,  279,366 

deriTatiTes,  458 
PjrnuEolon,  367 

deriYadTes,  363,   468,  500, 
502,  527,  531 
FynzolonopyrAzolon,  528 

Pyridine,  74,  78,  S^S.  453,  S^i,  537,  5^7 

deriTatiTes,  268,  270,  376 
Pyridone,  363 

^rrimidine  derivadTei,  268,  270,  376 
Pyrocalechin,  527,  549 
Pyrocinchooic  anhydride,  466 
Pyio-condensaiions,  74 
glutaminic  acid,  493 
mudc  acid,  571 
Pyrone,  478. 53^ 

derivatiTes,  538 
Pyroracemic^add,  3^ 

alcohol,  317 
aldehyde,  321 
hydrazone,  328 
Pyroeulphiiryl  chloride,  388 
PyroUtttaric  add,  444,  446,  448,  449, 

450. 465      ^ 
terehic  add,  284 

tritartaric  add,  324,  370,  485 

Pyroxylin,  580 

Pyrrol,  300,  315,  449,  586 

derivatiyes,  318,  324,  528,  529 

Pynolidine,  314 

PyrrolidoD,  360 

Pyrrolin,  314 

I^nrolylene,  loo 

Pyraric  add,  369 

PyniTil,  505 


QuARTSNTLic  acid,  ^82 
Quercite,  439 
Quercitrine,  536 
Quick  Tinegar  process,  244 
Quinidne,  524 
Qttinoline,  74.  78,  566,  567 

caiboxylic  acid,  37 1 
Quinones,  322 
Quinozalines,  312, 322,  547 


Racbmatks,  524 
Racemic  acid,  523 


Radical  theory,  34 

Radicals,  17,  34,  39,  222 

Raffinose,  577 

Raoalt*s  law  of  the  depiession  of  the 
freezing-point,  32 

Rape  oil,  287 

Rapinic  add,  287 

Refractometer,  67 

Residues,  39 

Resins,  390 

Resorcinol,  383 

RetrogressiTc  substitution,  loi,  273,  303 

RcTersion,  573 

Rhamnite,  534 

Rhamnohexite,  542 

hexonic  acid,  564 
hexose,  551 

Rhaninonic  acid,  537 

Rhamnose,  53(> 

carboxylic  add,  567 

Rhodinol,  132 

Rhubarb,  487 

Ribonic  acid,  $37 

Ribose,  536 

Ricinelaldic  add,  287 

Ricinoleic  acid,  286 

Ridnstearolic  acid,  287 

Ring-shaped  bodies,  78,  I95,  218,  268, 
270,  298,  314,  324,  326,  328,  334, 
338,  353,  358,  360,  366,  400,  413, 
419,  446,  448,  454,  456,  4«3f  496, 
532,  539 

Roccellic  add,  455 

Rocella  montagud,  520 
tinctoria,  455 

Roman  oil  of  cumin,  283 

Rotatory  power,  magnetic  optical,  69 

Rum,  122 

artificial,  227,  256 

Rnta  grsTeolens,  216 


8 

S  »  SymnetricaL 

Saocharates,  574,  575 
Saccharic  add,  537 
Saccharimeter,  575 
Saccharin,  537 
Saccharobioses,  1 21,  572 
Saccharomyces  cereTisise  sen  vini,  lao 
Saccharon,  538 
Saccharonic  acid,  538 
Saccbarotrioses,  577 
Sacchaium  offidnarum,  573 
Salicin,  543 
Salicylic  add,  385,  455 
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Salicylide-chloroform,  234 

Salivi,  576,  587 

Salt  of  sorrel,  433 

SaponificaticHi,  137,  239,  252,  255,  264, 

472,  517 
Sardne,  516 
Sarcosine,  355 

anhydride,  358 
ScbifiPs  bases,  350 
Schizomyces,  122 
Schweinfurt  green,  246 
Sebacic  acid,  286,  455 
Secalose,  552 
Seignette  salt,  525 
Selenium  alkyl  derivatives,  154 
Semicarbazides,  399,  405 
Seminose,  548 
Senegal  gum,  578 
Serecine,  481 
Serin,  481 
Serum  albumin,  583 
globulin,  583 
Silicon  alkyl  derivatives,  180 

nonane,  180 
Silicononyl  alcohol,  1 81 
Silicopropionic  acid,  181 
Silver  cyanide,  231 
Sinamtne,  426 
Sinapin,  309 
Sincalin,  309 
Skatol,  581 

acetic  add,  581 

carboxylic  add,  581 
Sliwowitz,  122 
Soaps,  137,  239,  252,  47a 
Sodram  acetoacetic  ester,  374,  377,  458 

ethylate,  124,  374 

formate,  1 18 

glycollate,  295 

malonic  ester,  441,  458 

press,  374    ^rrr»yr0%h»^e*n 

Sorbic  acid,  289 
Sorbin  oil,  362 
Sorbinose,  552 
Sorbite,  541,  X20 
Sorbitol,  120,  541 
Sorbose,  552 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  289 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  573 
Spacial  chemistry,  44 
Specific  gravity,  59 

rotary  power,  69 
Spermaceti,  257 
Sprit,  123 
Stachyose,  577 
Starch,  121.  247,  577 

gum,  578 


Starch,  sugar,  548 

varieties,  577 
Stearic  acid,  84,  216,  249,  250,  365, 

455 
aldehyde,  196 

amidoxime,  271 

Stearin,  252,  475 

candles,  252 

Stearolic  acid,  288 

Stearone,  216 

Stearonoxime,  220 

Stearoxylic  add,  288,  484 

Stereo-chemistiy  of  carbon,  45,  49 

of  nitrogen,  51 

Stibines,  179 

Structure,  37 

theory,  37,  43 

Stuflfer's  law,  305 

Suberene,  89 

Suberic  add,  455 

Suberone,  455 

Sttccin-aldehyd-dioxime,  327 

amic  acid,  448 

amide,  447,  449 

anil,  449 

anilic  add,  448 

Sucdnates,  443 

Sncdn-bromimide,  448 

ethylamic  acid,  448 

ethyl  ester  chloride,  446 

haloidimide,  448 

hydrazide,  449 

Sucdnic  add,  75.  77, 443,  465 

esters,  444,  531 

ethylene  ester,  444 

imide,  448 

imidoxime,  450 

methylimide,  381 

Succino-nitrile,  449 

Succino-succinic  ester,  444 

Succinphenyl-hydrazide,  449 

Succinyl- chloride,  446 

ethylene-^iamide,  449 

hy<&oxamic  add,  450 

peroxide,  447,  449 

Sugar-cane,  573 

beet,  573 

Sulphamic  acids,  170 

Sulphamides,  X70 

Sulphamido-barbituric  add,  509 

valeric  acid,  359 

Sulphinates,  cyclic,  347 

Sulphine  compounds,  150 

Sulphinic  acids,  X53 

Sulpho-acetic  acid,  306 

carbamic  acid,  406 

carbonic  acid,  389, 3gt 
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Snlpho-cyaDacetic  add,  423 
cyanacetone,  423 
cyaoate  of  poUMium,  230,  422 
cyan  groap,  421 

nydride,  422 
cyaDic  acid,  422 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  422 
of  mercury,  422 
of  potassium,  422 
cyanuric  acid,  425 
diethylamlne,  165 
Solphonal,  215,  ax8 
Sttlphone-diacedc  acid,  348 

dipropionic  acid,  348 
Sulphones,  151,  202,  218 
Solphonic  acids,  152 
Sttlphonium  compounds,  150 
succinic  add,  489 
urea,  407 
Snlphozides,  151 

thiocarbonic  add,  389,  391 
uranes,  395 
Sulphur  determination,  23 

ether,  134 
Sulphuric  ester,  144 
Sulphurous  esters,  146  t 

Sulphuryl -diethylamlne,  165 
Sulphydrates,  148 
Sunlight,  action  of,  74,  445 
Synaptase,  573,  5^7 
Synthesis,  81 
Synthetic  methods,  81 
Syntonins,  583,  5&1 


Tautb,  541 

Tallow  Tarieties,  250,  475 

Talo-mucic  add,  564,  571 

Talonic  acid,  567 

Talose,  551 

Tannins,  543 

Tar  oils,  92 

TarUric  adds,  44, 48,  69,  75,  214,  520, 

5*if  563.  570 
configuration  of,  563 
Tartrates,  525 
Tartradne,  528 
Tartronic  acid,  473,  485,  525 
Tartronyl  urea,  506 
Taurine,  306,  311 
Taurobetalne,  307 

carbamic  acid,  307,  401 
cholic  acid,  306,  587 
Tantomerism,  54 

Tirtual,56 


Tellurium  alkjls,  154 
Teraconic  add,  466 
Teracrylic  acid,  284 
Terebic  add,  284,  346, 466,  493 
Terpentine  oil,  67,  466,  493 
Terpenylic  add,  284,  493 
Tertiary-butyl  alcohol,  126 
carbtnol,  1 28 
methyl  ketone,  120,  209, 
216 
Tetra-acetylene  dicarboxylic  acid,  468 
ethane,  521 
alkyl  ammonium  bases,  168 

tetrazones,  172 
amide  carbon,  384 
bromdiacetyl,  322 
ethane,  104 
formalazine,  415 
methane,  102,  384,  387 
chlor  acetone,  125,  2x6 
diacetyl,  322 
diketo-adipic  acid,  528 
ethane,  X03 
ethylene,  105 
glutaconic  acid,  467 
methane  (see  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride), 
phenyl  pyrrol,  449,  464 
Tetraoosane,  84,  86 
decane,  86 
ethyl  acetone,  215 

ammonium  compounds,  168 
anonium  compounds,  179 
ethylium  compounds,  x68 
ethyl*oxaIic  acid,  434 

phosphonium    compounds, 

174 
stibonium  compounds,  179 
tetrasone,  172 
urea,  399 
fluor-methane,  102,  383,  386 
hydro-canrone,  382 

furfurane,  299,  360 
naphthalene  tetracarbozylic 

ester,  531 
picoline,  318 
pyridine,  317 
pyrrol,  99,  314,  360 
iodo-ethylene,  106 

methane,  102,  383,  387 
.  methyl  acetone,  2x5 

aUoxantin,  5x0 
ammonium  compounds,  x68 
arsonium  compounds,  X79 
diamidobenxophenone,  389 
ethylene,  92, 94 

glycol,  296 
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Tetnmethyl  ethjlene  lactic  add,  342 

nitroiyl  chloride, 

oxide,.20^i,f^9^ 
299 

sulpbocarUunidc, 
400 
glycol,  209 
methane,  85 
methylene  diamine,  205 
phospbonium   compounds, 

pyimane,  381 

stiboniun  oompoonds,  179 
succinic  acid,  446 
Tetramethylene,  89 

bromide,  503 
carboxylic  acids,   279, 

456»  532 
deriTatiTes,  78 

diamine,  313,  360 
glycol,  296,  360 
imide,  314, 360 
nitrosamine,  315 
oxide,  299, 360 
methylium  compounds,  168 
nitromethane,  159,  383,  387 
oxyadipic  acids,  569 
valeric  acids,  S  37 
Tetrinic  acid,  317,  379, 4JB2 
Tetrolic  acid,  277,  282,  288 
Tetronal,  218 
Tetronic  acid,  482 
Tetiose,  315, 520,  534 
Thallium  allcyl  compounds,  186 
Thelne,  166,  504,  515 
Theobroma  cacao,  514 
bromicadd,  251 
bromine,  504, 514 
phylline,  504,514,515 
Theory,  dualistic,  34 

electro-chemical,  34 
structural,  37 
types,  34,  260,  274 
▼alence,  37 
Thermometer,  62 
Thetines,  348 
Thiacetamide,  269 
Thiacetic  acid,  261 
Thialdin,  203 
Thiamides,  223,  269 
Thiaxoles,  269,  410, 423 
Thio-aceUldehyde,  203 
acetals,  204 
acetic  acid,  262,  4IO 
acids,  261 
alcohols,  148 


Thioaldehydes,  203 
bensophenone,  393 
1  .  carbamic  acid,  406 
carbonic  acid„  389,  390 
carbonyl  chloride,  392 
cyanacetic  add,  423 
Thiocyanic  acid,  422 

ester,  391, 423,  426 
Thiocyanuric  acid,  425 
Thiodialkylamines,  170 
dibutyric  add,  347 
diethylamine,  170 
diglycol,  304 
diglycoUic  acid,  347 
dilactylic  add,  347 
ethers,  149 
ethylamine,  311 
ethylimide,  232 
formaldehyde,  214, 424 
glycollic  acid,  347 
hydantoln,  347,  410 
ketones,  2x2 
[Thiol  adds],  261 
Thiolactic  acid,  347 
Thiomethane,  407 
Thion  adds,  261 
Thionamic  adds,  170 

carbonic  add,  389,  391 
caibon-thiol  acids,  39E 
rjhionthiol  adds],  261 
Thionuric  acid,  509 
Thionylamines,  165,  170 
Thionylchloride,  165 

dialkylamines,  170 
diethylamine,  165,  170 

hydruine,  172 
ethylamine,  165 
tetra-alkyl  diamines,  170 
Thiophene,  74,  78,  300,  447 

carboxylic  acid,  571 
compounds,  324 
phosgene,  390,392 
propionamide,  269 
paeudouric  add,  508 
semicarbazide,  4x0 
Thiodnamine,  409 
Thio-sulphuric  adds,  153 
tetra-alkyl  diamines,  170 
tolene,  380 
uramil,  507 
urethanes,  407 
Tiglic  acid,  50, 283 

aldehyde,  208 
Tin  alkyls,  181 
Tolane  dibromidcs,  50 
dichlorides,  50 
Toluene,  73 
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Total  reflectometer,  67 
TozalbumiDS,  581 
Toxines,  581 
Trmns,  51 
Trehalose,  576 
Triacetamide,  265 

acetin,  475 

acetonamine,  219 

acetonine,  219 

acetylbenzene,  319 

amidophenol,  217 

aminopropane,  477 

aso-acetic  add,  367 

azole,  228 

axo-trimetfaylene   tricaibozjlic   add, 

367 
Tribrom-acedc  add,  275 

acrylic  add,  281 

aldehyde,  198 

benxcne,  106 

butyric  add,  276 

ethidene  glycol,  198 

hydrin,  474 

lactic  add,  340,  349 

methyl  ketol,  482 

pyroracemic  acid,  235,  370 

tuccinic  add,  452 

THbutyrin,  475 

carballylic  add,  517 

carbamidic  add,  403 

carbimide  ester,  420 

chloracetal,  200 

aldehyde,  197 

Trichloracetic  add,  198,  274 

Trichloniceto-acnrlic  acid,  382 

Trichloracetyl  chloride,  275 

tetrachlofcrotooic    acid, 

221 

trichlofCfoConic  add,  383 

Trichloracrylic  add,  281 

amide,  510 

butyl-alcohol,  126,  569 

bntyraldehyde,  199,  340 

butyric  acid,  276 

ethane,  103,  316 

ether,  135 

ethidene  methane,  395 

ethyl  alcohol,  124,  569 

hydracetyl  acetone,  213,  318 

hydrin,  474 

isopropyl  alcohol,  125 

lactic  add,  340, 485 

trichlor     ethidene     ether 

ester,  198, 340 

methane  (see  Chloroform). 

methyl  paraconic  add,  492,  530 

sulphuric  add,  393 


TricUoroxybutyric  acid,  487 
phenomalic  acid,  382 
propane,  474 
pyroracemic  add,  370 
Talerolactinic  acid,  341,  350 
Trioosane,  86 
cyanic  add,  419 
cyanogen  chloride,  421 
decane,  86 

decylic  add,  249,  265,  268 
dieUiylamine-phosphinic  oxide,  165 
ethidene  disulphone-sulphide,  203 

trisulphone,  203 
ethoxyacetonitrile,  437 
ethylamine,  168, 172 

oxide,  172, 178 
arsine  compounds,  178 
borine,  180 
Triethylene  glycol,  295 
TriethylguaniiUne,  412 

hydroxylamine,  172 
Triethylin,  476 

isomelamide,  428 
melamine,  428 
methane,  85 
phlorogludn,  259 
phosphine  compounds,  174,  178 
silicon  compounds,  1 81 
stibine  compounds,  179 
snlphine  iodide,  150 
thio-urea,  409 
urea,  399 
Triformoxime,  206 

glycolamidic  add,  356, 403 
halose,  576 
hydrocyanic  add,  231 
iodo-acetic  add,  235,  275 

benxene,  106 
isoamylene,  93 

butyric  acid,  521 
ketoraleric  add,  521 
Trimesic  ester,  361 
Trimethine  triaximide,  367 
Trimethyl  acetaldehyde,  196 

acetic   add,   128,   246,   249, 

259,  265,  268 
amine,  164, 167 
arsine  comoonnds,  1 78 
bensene,  98 
borine,  180 
carbinol,  ill,  126 
dihydro  hydridin-dicarboxylic 

ester,  206 
ethylene,  93 

oxide,  299 
glutaric  add,  454 
glycocoll  (see  Betalne),  310 
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Trimethvl  isomelamine,  428 
melaminc,  428 
methane,  85 

phosphine  compounds,  174 
pyrazoline,  220 
pyroracemic  acid,   212,  216, 

337,  370 
stibine  derivatiTes,  179 
succinic  acid,  446 
sulphine  compounds,  151 
tricarballylic  acid,  518 
vinyl  ammonium    hydroxide, 

169,  309 
xanthine,  515 
Trimethylene,  89 

bo^mide,   102,  302,  303, 

452,  532 
carboxylic  acids,  279, 367, 
456,458,464,486,518, 

532 
chloride,  303 

chlorobromide,  276 

cyanide,  293 

derivatives,  78 

diamine,  313 

dicarboxylic  acid,  456 

dimalonic  acid,  456 

diphthalimide,  3x2 

disulphone,  305 

disulphide,  203 

glycol,  295 

chlorhydrin,  301 
diacetate,  304 

haloids,  303 

imide,  314 

iodide,  303 

oxide,  214,  299 

triamine,  206 

trisulphone,  203 

urea,  400 
Trimyristin,  475 
Trinitrophenol,  387 
Trinitroacetonitrile,  235,  437 
Trinitrobenzene,  477 
Trinitromethane,  235 
Triolein,  475 
Trional,  21 8 
Trioses.  477, 534 
Trioxethylamine,  308 

imidopropane,  479 
Trioxoheptan,  479 
Trioxyadipic  acid,  538 
butyric  acid,  52  X 
glutaric  acid,  538,  563 
methylene,  194,  200,  552 
Tripalmitin,  475  * 

saccharides,  577 


Trisodium-phloroglacin-tricarboxylic 
ter,  440 
stearin,  475 
sulphone  acetone,  218 
thio-acetaldehyde,  203 
acetone,  2x8 
carbonic  acid,  389,  392 
cyanuric  ester,  427,  428 
formaldehyde,  203 
ketones,  203,  ax8 
Trypsin,  583 
Turanose,  576 
Types,  chemical,  34 
mechanical,  35 
mixed,  36 
principal,  35 
secondary,  36 
Tyrosin,  69,  58X,  586 


U 

Undecanb,  86 
Undecanonic  acid,  382 
Undecolic  acid,  284,  288,.  382 
Undecylenic  add,.  384,  286,  481 
Undecylic  acid,  249,  250 
Ur-acids,  505 
Uracyl,  505 

Uramido-crotonic  ester,  5x3 
Uramil,  507,  5x3 
Urazole,  405 
Urea,  396 

alkylic,  398 

chlorides,  395 
Ureldes,  400,  505 
Ureo-ethane,  399 
Urethane  acetic  acid,  395 
Urethanes,  394,  403 
Uric  acid,  5x0,  51  x 

synthesis  of,  513 
Urobutyrchloralic  acid,  X99,  569 
Urochloralic  acid,  X98,  569 
Uroxanic  acid,  5x2 
Uvic  acid,  370 
Uvitic  acid,  370 
Uvitonic  acid,  37 X 


Valence,  36 
Valcraldehyde,  X96 
Valeriana  officinalis,  248 
Valeric  acid,  248,  256,  265,  268 
Valeroln,  3x7 
Valero-lactam,  360 

lactone,  344,  545 

carboxylic  add,  494 
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Valeryl  thiocarbimide,  425 

Valerylcnc,  98 

Vapor  density,  determination  of,  27 

Vaporimeter.  123 

Vapor  pressure,  lowering  of,  30 

Vaselines,  SS 

Vegetable  albumin.  5S3 

gun),  579 
Vicia  faba  minor.  509 

sativa,  509 
Vinaconic  acid,  486 
Vinol  130 
Vinyl  alcohol,  53,  130 

form,  319 

amine,  169 

bromide,  95,  105 

chloride,  105 

cyanide,  280 

diacetonamine,  219 

ether,  136 

ethyl  ether,  136;  oC  ethylene  mer- 
captan ,  304 

sulphide,  149 

trimethyl  ammonium    hydroxide, 

169,  309 
Violuric  acid,  509 
Vital  force.  17 
Vitellin,583 
Volemite,  542 
Vulcanization  of  caoutchouc,  390 


I   Wood  gum.  579 

spirit,  117 

sugar,  536 

vinegar,  manufacture,  245 
Wool  fat,  588 
Wurtz's  reaction,  84,  92 


I 


Xanthane  hydride,  422 
Xanthic  disulphide,  392 
Xanthine,  513,  514 
Xanthochelidonic  acid,  538 
Xanthogenamic  acid,  406 
Xanthogenamides,  406 
Xanthogenic  acids,  390,  391 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  582 

rhamnine.  536 
Xeronic  acid,  466 
Xylite,  534 
Xylonic  acid,  537 
Xyloquinone,  322 
Xylose,  536 

Xylotrioxyglutaric  acid,  537 
Xylylene  bromide,  531 


Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  232 


W 

Waxes,  130,  251,  256 

Weiss  beer,  122 

Wine,  122 

spirit,  118 
vinegar,  244 


I   Zinc  alkyls,  184 

syntheses,  82,  92,  114,  210, 
244,  2J9 
I  chloride,  92,  138 
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